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The  building  of  Mary  Baldwin  through  a 
hundred  years  has  been  the  work  of  many 
hands  and  many  minds.  To  the  memory 
of  the  long  roll  of  men  and  women  who 
have  laid  her  foundations  and  insured  her 
progress  and  to  their  successors  still  labor- 
ing to  prepare  her  to  serve  effectively  the 
women  of  today  and  tomorrow,  this  book 
is  dedicated. 


FOREWORD 

This  history  attempts  to  tell  the  story  of  Mary  Baldwin  in  the 
light  of  the  social  and  educational  development  of  American 
women  in  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries.  The  author  has 
tried  to  describe  the  evolution  of  a  system  of  education  in  Alary 
Baldwin  not  merely  in  the  restricted  sense  of  courses  of  study, 
faculties,  and  class  room  procedures,  but  also  in  its  larger  social 
aspects  as  a  pattern  of  living,  or,  at  least,  as  a  piece  of  life.  In 
order  to  furnish  a  convenient  and  easily  accessible  record  for 
reference,  many  details  have  been  included  which  may  appear 
unnecessary  in  a  study  of  this  nature. 

The  record  of  the  past  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  chart  for  the 
future,  and  the  effort  spent  in  the  recording  may,  therefore,  need 
justification.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  past  should  show  us  what 
we  are  today.  An  institution  is  its  history.  This  holds  true  for  its 
social  and  intellectual  concepts  as  well  as  for  its  material  foun- 
dations. And  to  build  the  future  we  must  start  from  where  we 
are.  Today  the  liberal  arts  college  is  undergoing  a  critical  study 
as  to  its  fitness  for  present  emergencies  and  a  questioning  as  to 
its  serviceableness  for  the  future.  Changes  in  curricula,  organi- 
zation, and  procedure  will  result  from  external  and  internal  ex- 
amination of  its  program  of  education.  Nevertheless,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  ideal  of  a  liberal  education,  the  objective  of  the 
liberal  arts  college,  will  not  only  survive,  but  that  such  an  educa- 
tion will  be  recognized  as  more  valuable  to  society  than  ever  be- 
fore. The  college  is  faced  with  its  finest  opportunity  for  service 
to  civilization.  Hence  it  is  well  that  it  examine  its  foundations 
and  superstructure  and  gird  itself  for  action.  Moreover,  the 
examples  of  courageous  living  of  the  builders  of  Mary  Baldwin 
should  serve  to  stiffen  the  wills  of  those  who  today  have  the 
responsibility  for  the  future  of  this  institution  for  the  higher 
education  of  women. 

The  writer  is  grateful  to  Dr.  L.  Wilson  Jarman,  President  of 
Mary  Baldwin  College,  for  his  able  counsel  and  his  generous 
encouragement  in  the  prosecution  of  this  study ;  to  other  members 
of  the  Administration  for  their  assistance ;  to  the  Alumnae  Office 
for  access  to  and  aid  in  finding  records ;  and  to  individual  alumnae 
for  information  graciously  given. 

Mary  Waiters 
December,  1942 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  AUGUSTA  FEMALE 
SEMINARY 


^ARY  BALDWIN  reaches  the  end  of  her  first  hundred 
years  at  a  crisis  in  world  history  so  formidable  that 
the  hope  of  many  for  the  preservation  of  our  western 
civilization  has  been  seriously  shaken.  The  contrast 
between  the  social  outlook  and  the  state  of  mind  in 
1942  and  1842,  the  year  of  her  birth,  is  striking.  She  was  bom 
into  a  world  filled  with  optimism,  with  faith  in  the  continuous 
progress  and  even  the  perfectibility  of  mankind;  a  world  that 
believed  that  all  its  evils,  its  injustices  and  inequalities  could  be 
removed  and  its  social  problems  solved  by  individual  reason.  Man 
could  lift  himself  by  his  own  bootstraps ;  and  woman  could,  too. 
It  was  a  great  Age  of  Reform.  After  the  reaction  which 
followed  the  French  Revolution,  there  had  arisen  in  1830  a  new 
revolutionary  movement,  initiated  in  France,  which  gave  impetus 
to  similar  movements  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and  to  the  Great 
Reform  in  Eagland.  Jacksonian  Democracy  was  the  expression 
of  this  great  liberalizing  social  philosophy  in  the  United  States, 
a  movement  born  in  part  from  the  currents  of  thought  from 
Europe,  perhaps  more  from  the  influences  of  the  frontier  on  the 
older  East.  This  reform  movement  embodied  far  more  than  a 
demand  for  a  more  democratic  form  of  government;  it  was  a 
great  wave  of  social  uplift  and  of  humanitarianism.  World  peace, 
foreign  missions,  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  labor  reforms,  tem- 
perance, popular  education,  woman's  rights  :  these  were  some  only 
of  the  more  general  objectives.  Along  the  outskirts,  the  "lunatic 
fringe,"  were  many  others — new  religions,  Utopian  communistic 
experiments,  extremist  movements  of  great  variety  and  fantastic 
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forms.  It  was  an  age  of  intellectual  and  social  ferment,  of  discus- 
sion and  agitation.  The  liberation  of  the  individual,  the  expansion 
of  his  opportunities  for  self- development,  progress,  and  happiness 
were  the  goals.  This  great  age  of  geographical  expansion,  when 
America  was  pushing  on  to  the  Pacific,  was  likewise  an  age  of 
personal  expansion ;  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual  were 
emphasized,  and  of  woman  as  an  individual.  To  be  sure  there 
were  contradictions  and  cross-currents  in  the  movement.  Some 
leaders  were  enthusiastic  for  certain  reforms;  lukewarm,  in- 
different, or  hostile  to  others,  due  to  their  selfishness,  their  class 
interest,  or  to  simple  human  contrariness.  Certain  classes  did  not 
welcome  the  full  program  of  changes  proposed,  and  certainly- 
doubted  the  perfectibility  of  human  nature.  The  merchants  of 
the  North  and  the  planters  of  the  South  were  not  in  the  front 
ranks  certainly  of  the  reform  movement;  their  influence  was 
relatively  conservative.  But  the  current  was  sufficiently  strong 
to  take  even  the  aristocratic  elements  much  of  the  way. 

The  Day  of  the  Female  Seminary 

One  of  the  liberal  and  liberalizing  movements  of  the  1830's 
and  1840's  was  the  expansion  of  the  facilities  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  Generally  speaking,  up  to  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  only  rudimentar\^  education  had  been  pro- 
vided for  women.  The  facilities  even  for  rudimentary  education 
were  far  from  adequate.  There  were,  to  be  sure,  a  number  of 
educated  women  in  America;  women  who  had  been  educated  by 
fathers,  tutors,  or  who  were  self-educated,  but  the  percentage  of 
such  was  minute.  Private  academies  took  the  first  step  toward 
broadening  the  base  for  advanced  studies.  Many  of  these  were, 
however,  of  the  nature  of  finishing  schools,  stressing  dancing, 
music,  a  little  French,  and  the  social  graces.  But  around  the  turn 
of  the  centur}^  the  incorporated  female  seminary  with  a  much 
more  substantial  program  of  studies  began  to  appear;  in  the  face, 
it  is  true,  of  much  opposition,  of  doubts  and  fears  as  to  the 
wisdom  of  extending  higher  education  to  women.^  To  educate 
women  in  the  sciences,  mathematics,  the  classics,  and  philosophy 
as  men  were  educated  would,  it  was  thought,  unsex  them  and 
unfit  them  for  their  sphere  in  life.     State  legislatures  generally 
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refused  aid  to  seminaries  for  women,  but  some  tolerated  the 
movement  to  the  extent  of  granting  incorporation.  The  idea  of 
higher  education  for  women  was  slowly  popularized  by  the  earnest 
efforts  of  a  few  enthusiastic  men  and  women  who  insisted  gen- 
erally, in  answer  to  criticism,  that  the  education  they  offered  to 
women  in  the  seminaries  was  not  the  same  as  that  offered  to  men 
but  that  they  aspired  to  make  it  the  equivalent.  In  the  years  from 
1800  to  1860,  especially  after  1825,  the  seminaries  multiplied 
rapidly,  both  in  the  North  and  in  the  South,  for  this  was  a 
nation-wide  development.  The  foundation  of  the  Augusta  Female 
Seminary  in  1842  was  a  part  of  this  movement  for  the  higher 
education  of  women.  Some  of  these  seminaries  were  destined  to 
be  short-lived ;  others  to  survive,  as  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary 
did,  to  become  the  foundation  for  the  building  of  the  modern 
liberal  arts  college.  The  seminary  was  definitely  the  forerunner 
of  present-day  collegiate  education  for  women.  It  arose,  however, 
before  the  day  of  exact  classification  and  rigid  standardization, 
and  one  finds  great  variation  in  the  program  of  studies  and 
in  the  efficiency  of  instruction.  Some  approached  and  perhaps 
reached  the  standard  of  the  men's  colleges  of  that  day;  others 
were  not  above  the  level  of  the  modern  high  school;  and  some 
hardly  equalled  the  high  school.  The  Augusta  Female  Seminary 
began  on  a  relatively  high  level  and  later  raised  that  to  collegiate 
rank.  It  is  significant  that  the  foundation  of  this  school  came 
relatively  late  in  the  history  of  the  seminary  movement,  a  fact 
that  gave  it  an  opportunity  to  profit  by  the  experience  of  the 
earlier  seminaries  and  th  avoid  some  of  their  mistakes. 

The  growth  and  spread  of  the  seminaries  were  checked  by  the 
Civil  War  and,  in  the  South,  by  Reconstruction.  In  the  country 
generally,  the  seminary  began  after  the  war  to  give  place  to  the 
college  on  the  one  hand  and  the  high  school  on  the  other.  In  the 
South,  however,  one  finds  that  the  seminaries  took  on  another 
growth,  new  ones  appearing  in  the  1870's  and  1880's.  But  their 
revival  was  destined  to  be  temporary.  The  college  and  the  high 
school  had  apparently  come  to  stay.  Mary  Baldwin  was  one  of 
the  last  of  the  famous  old  seminaries  to  take  on  the  character  of 
the  college. 
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The  Local  Background  of  the  Seminary — Staunton  and 
Augusta  County  in  1842 

From  the  standpoint  of  natural  beauty  and  healthful  climate, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  location  for  a  school  more  fa- 
vored than  the  city  of  Staunton  in  the  heart  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  It  is,  however,  to  the  social  setting  rather  than  the  physi- 
cal that  this  short  section  refers.  Historic  Augusta  County  of 
Governor  Spottswood  and  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Horseshoe, 
of  John  Lewis,  of  Betsy  Bell  and  Mary  Gray,  Augusta  County 
that  originally  extended  to  the  Mississippi  River,  or,  as  one 
interprets  the  charter,  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  offered  in  1842  an 
encouraging  field  for  progressive  educational  experiments.  Set- 
tled predominantly  by  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians,  whose  faith 
for  three  centuries  had  been  a  seed-bed  for  democratic  thought, 
and  by  German  liberals  who  had  sought  freedom  in  the  New 
World,  finally  reaching  the  Valley  by  way  of  Pennsylvania, 
Augusta  County  was  receptive  to  most  of  the  liberal  thought  of 
the  1830's  and  the  1840's.  It  was  perhaps  not  so  quick  to  embrace 
new  currents  as  some  other  communities,  it  is  true.  The  Scotch- 
Irish,  with  all  their  religious  and  philosophic  liberalism,  were 
prudent  and  cautious.  Moreover,  their  orthodox  Calvinism  was 
untouched  by  the  more  liberal  unitarianism  of  the  Northeast. 
There  existed,  moreover,  in  Staunton  and  its  environs  another 
element,  the  more  conservative,  aristocratic.  Episcopalian  Eng- 
lishman, who  had  migrated  from  the  coast  or  up  from  Winches- 
ter; and  he  no  doubt  exerted  considerable  restraining  influence 
on  the  currents  of  public  opinion.  Staunton,  it  is  true,  had 
only  recently  emerged  from  the  frontier  stage,  and  this  English 
element  itself  consisted  of  the  more  radical,  or  less  conservative, 
folk  who  had  left  the  Tidewater  for  the  Piedmont  backcountry. 
All  in  all,  Staunton  presented  a  very  interesting  mixture  of  social 
and  national  elements  whose  interaction  should  itself  have  been 
a  factor  for  change  and  progress.  But,  it  should  be  repeated, 
there  was  nothing  of  the  visionary  romanticism  which  character- 
ized some  aspects  of  the  Great  Reform  about  the  people  of 
Augusta  County. 
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Early  Schools  for  Young  Ladies  in  Staunton 

There  had  been  schools  for  girls  in  Staunton  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary.  These  were  all  private, 
unincorporated  schools  of  the  old  type,  conducted  in  private 
homes  or  rented  quarters.  Most  of  them  were  of  short  life.  The 
most  stable  and  efficient  of  these  older  schools  was  Kalorama 
Seminary,  conducted  by  Mrs.  Daniel  Sheffey  and  her  daughters. 
Mrs.  Sheffey  was  the  wife  of  a  successful  German  settler,  a  shoe- 
maker turned  lawyer,  who  had  migrated  to  the  Valley  from 
Maryland.^  Her  seminary,  conducted  in  the  building  still  known 
as  Kalorama  and  the  present  home  of  the  Staunton  Public 
Library,  had  been  in  operation  twenty-one  years  before  the  open- 
ing of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary.^  It  might  be  mentioned 
with  respect  to  the  German  element  in  woman's  education  in  the 
United  States  that  two  of  the  first  seminaries  looking  toward  the 
higher  education  for  women  were  the  Bethlehem  (Pennsylvania) 
Female  Seminary  of  the  Moravians,  established  in  1742,  and  the 
Salem  (North  Carolina)  Seminary,  also  of  the  Moravians,  estab- 
lished in  1802.*  Kalorama  Seminary  did  not  attain  the  level  of 
these  institutions,  however,  as  a  school  for  the  higher  education 
of  women. 

Several  private  schools  for  girls  had  been  opened  in  Staunton 
by  Presbyterians  earlier  in  the  nineteenth  century.  Although 
under  Presbyterian  influence  and  encouragement,  none  of  these 
had,  however,  any  real  connection  with  the  Presbyterian  church 
organization.  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Waddell  in  his  History  of  Mary 
Baldwin  Seminary  mentioned  a  school  of  Mr.  Easterbrook,  con- 
ducted in  a  private  home,  now  Hill  Top,  one  of  the  residences 
for  women  belonging  to  Mary  Baldwin  College;  also  the  schools 
of  Mr.  Thatcher  and  Mr.  Cooke.^  These  men  were  from  New 
England  and  thus  introduced  another  element  into  the  social  and 
educational  background  of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary. 

There  were  no  public  schools  for  girls  in  Staunton  either 
of  elementary'  or  higher  character  and  were  not  to  be  for  a 
generation  yet.  Nor  were  there  such  schools  for  boys.  There 
was,  nevertheless,  much  agitation  of  the  public  school  question 
in   Staunton  at  the  time  that   Augusta   Female   Seminary  was 
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founded,  and  much  sentiment  in  favor  of  state  support  for  edu- 
cation. No  doubt  this  agitation  helped  to  promote  interest  in  the 
foundation  of  the  Seminary  in  1842. 

All  of  these  private  schools,  and  there  were  others  not  listed 
here,  were  due  entirely  to  individual  initiative  and  were  under 
personal,  rather  than  corporate,  control.  They  suffered  the  weak- 
nesses and  impermanence  generally  inherent  in  such  a  foundation. 
The  first  step  toward  an  organized  effort,  a  corporate  control,  and 
a  separate  material  foundation  in  permanent  buildings  for  a 
school  for  women  in  Staunton  was  taken  when  the  Reverend 
Rufus  W.  Bailey  suggested  to  some  Presbyterians  of  the  city  in 
the  summer  of  1842  the  establishment  of  such  a  school. 

Rufus  William  Bailey,  the  Founder  of  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary 

The  history  of  Mary  Baldwin  should  certainly  give  prominent 
place  to  the  contributions  of  Dr.  Bailey,  the  founder,  although  the 
exact  weight  of  these  contributions  are  admittedly  somewhat 
difficult  to  measure.^  The  school  declined  after  his  withdrawal 
and  in  the  crisis  of  the  Civil  War  it  was  on  the  point  of  being 
closed.  But  in  this  emergency  it  was  revived  and  reorganized  by 
Mary  Julia  Baldwin,  so  that  eventually  it  became  affectionately 
designated  in  Staunton  and  abroad  as  "Miss  Baldwin's  School." 
This  revival  of  the  school  constituted  a  sort  of  second  foundation, 
although  the  school  had  never  been  closed.  Apparently  the  work 
of  the  original  founder  was  more  or  less  lost  to  view  in  this 
second  foundation.  There  are  probably,  or  have  been,  many 
alumnae  who  have  never  heard  the  name  of  Rufus  W.  Bailey. 
Within  the  last  two  decades  there  has  been,  however,  a  consider- 
able revival  of  historical  interest  in  the  founder.  A  grandson  of 
his,  Dr.  Harry  D.  Campbell,  Dean  of  Washington  and  Lee 
University,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
1927  and  served  on  it  until  his  death  in  1934.  Memorabilia  and 
writings  of  Dr.  Bailey  have  been  secured  by  the  college.  In  this 
history  an  earnest  effort  is  made  to  give  just  weight  to  the  work 
of  Dr.  Bailey,  so  far  as  the  documentary  materials  make  it  pos- 
sible to  measure  his  work. 
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As  founder  and  head  of  the  school  for  the  first  seven  years 
of  its  history,  he  gave  it  a  stability,  a  character  and  integrity,  and 
a  local  reputation  that  must  have  been  largely  responsible  for  its 
survival  in  the  difficult  years  that  followed.  He  secured  its  in- 
corporation under  a  Board  of  Trustees  that  w^ould  survive  the 
changing  headship.  Its  name,  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary, 
endeared  it  to  the  county  so  proud  of  its  heroic  record.  From 
the  beginning  the  founder  strove  to  secure  a  permanent  location 
and  building  for  the  school.  Main  Building,  around  which  the 
college  has  grown  not  only  physically  but  in  unity  of  architec- 
tural type,  stands  today  as  a  monument  to  his  efforts.  In  his  own 
day  it  was  proudly  regarded  as  the  chief  architectural  glory  of 
Staunton,  a  credit  to  "Old  Augusta" ;  and  today  the  buildings  for 
which  it  furnished  the  type  are  famous  for  their  stately  classic 
beauty.  Certainly  few  factors  are  more  stabilizing  to  an  institu- 
tion of  this  character  than  a  fixed  habitation,  such  as  Dr.  Bailey 
secured  for  the  Seminary.  The  very  high  standards  of  instruc- 
tion he  established  and  maintained  immediately  attracted  the 
respect  and  support  of  the  community.  Before  the  end  of  his 
administration  the  local  press  was  pointing  to  it  with  pride  as 
one  of  the  glories  of  Staunton  and  the  equal  of  the  best  schools 
for  women  in  the  country.  Woody  in  his  comprehensive  History 
of  Women's  Education  in  the  United  States  speaks  of  it  as  one 
of  the  most  famous  of  the  early  seminaries  in  Virginia.'^  It  was 
in  this  school  and  under  the  teaching  of  Dr.  Bailey  that  Mary 
Julia  Baldwin  was  educated. 

Origins  and  Early  Life  of  the  Founder 

When  Rufus  W.  Bailey  came  to  Staunton  in  1842,  he  was  in 
his  prime,  a  little  short  of  fifty  years  of  age.  In  spite  of  reputed 
ill-health,  he  had  lived  a  very  full  and  active  life  as  minister, 
teacher,  and  writer.  His  family  background  and  his  earlier 
activities  should  contribute  to  an  appreciation  of  his  educational 
philosophy  and  practice. 

The  Baileys  had  been  a  substantial  family  of  Massachusetts 
from  the  time  of  their  migration  from  England  in  the  early  seven- 
teenth century,  possibly  by  way  of  Virginia.^  The  family  had 
included  well-to-do  farmers,  holding  positions  as  magistrates  in 
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their  towns,  commissions  in  the  local  militia,  or  other  public 
office- — sound,  useful,  enterprising  people.  Dr.  Bailey's  grand- 
father. Colonel  John  Bailey,  had  attained  renown  in  the  American 
Revolution.  He  had  played  an  important  part  in  the  defeat  of 
Burgoyne  at  Saratoga  and  of  the  Hessians  at  Trenton,  for  which 
he  was  personally  commended  by  Washington.  He  was  with 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  His  wife  was  reputed  a  very  beau- 
tiful woman,  who  retained  her  beauty  until  her  death  at  the  age 
of  ninety. 

Rufus  W.  Bailey,  the  son  of  Lebbeus  and  Sarah  Sylvester 
(Myrick)  Bailey,  was  bom  at  North  Yarmouth,  Maine,  on 
April  13,  1793.  Of  his  childhood  the  writer  has  discovered  no 
data  nor  of  his  immediate  family.  One  may  judge  that  his  father 
was  well-to-do  by  the  extent  of  the  educational  opportunities  given 
to  his  son  and  that  his  parents  were  perhaps  the  more  orthodox 
Congregationalists  with  no  Unitarian  leanings  in  that  they  sent 
him  to  Dartmouth  instead  of  Harvard.  He  was  graduated  from 
Dartmouth  in  1813.  For  a  short  time  he  taught  in  academies  in 
New  Hampshire  and  Maine,  and  read  law  for  a  year  under  Daniel 
Webster;  then,  having  decided  to  give  up  law  for  the  ministry, 
he  attended  Andover  Theological  Seminary  and  completed  his 
study  of  theology  under  Dr.  Francis  Brown,  President  of  Dart- 
mouth. He  received  the  Master's  degree  frorti  this  college  in 
1816,  and  during  the  year  1817-18  was  a  tutor  there.  Then  for 
ten  years  he  worked  as  minister  and  teacher  combined  in  New 
England;  first  at  Norwich,  Vermont,  1818-1823,  where  he  was 
pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  and  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  at  Norwich  Military  Academy;  then,  1823-1827,  at 
Pittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  served  as  pastor  and  organized 
the  Pittsfield  Female  Academy.  In  1821,  he  returned  to  Dart- 
mouth as  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  orator.^  In  this  year  the  presi- 
dency of  the  University  of  Vermont  was  offered  him.  He  served 
as  a  trustee  of  Williams  College  and  also  of  the  University  of 
Vermont. 

Of  New  England  blood.  Dr.  Bailey  had  for  thirty- four  years 
been  subject  to  New  England  social  influences.  Then,  in  1827, 
he  left  for  South  Carolina,  for  reasons  of  health.  The  last  twenty- 
six  years  of  his  life  he  spent  in  the   South — in  the  Carolinas, 
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Virginia,  and  Texas.  During  this  time  he  became  in  many  respects 
a  good  Southerner  in  social  outlook.  As  Mary  Baldwin  has 
brought  together  as  her  daughters  young  women  from  the  differ- 
ent sections  of  the  nation,  so  the  founder  represented  this  union 
of  the  sections.  One  is  permitted  to  wonder  whether  he  came 
South  solely  for  his  health's  sake ;  perhaps  he  was  attracted  as 
many  New  Englanders  were  by  the  itch  to  civilize,  to  educate,  to 
reform  the  people  out  yonder  away  from  home.  From  his  various 
writings  he  does  not  appear  to  have  had,  however,  the  fiery  zeal, 
the  enthusiasm  bordering  on  fanaticism,  which  characterizes  the 
■'born"  reformer.  His  life  and  books  indicate  that  he  was  a  man 
of  considerable  tolerance,  moderation,  and  a  spirit  of  compromise, 
ready  to  see  both  sides  of  a  question  and  adjust  himself  to  cir- 
cumstances. He  became  thoroughly  acclimated  socially  in  the 
South  and  a  defender  of  it  against  the  attacks  of  extremists  in 
the  North. 

Another  question  might  arise  with  respect  to  the  frequent 
change  of  location.  Neither  in  the  North  nor  in  the  South  did 
Dr.  Bailey  ever  really  settle  down.  He  stayed  longer  in  Staunton 
than  in  any  other  place.  This  was  apparently  due  to  no  inherent 
instability  or  lack  of  success  in  the  work  pursued.  He  showed 
devotion  to  the  professions  of  teaching  and  preaching  throughout 
his  life;  he  loved  to  guide  and  admonish  through  the  spoken  and 
written  word.  His  frequent  change  of  scene  may  be  attributed 
in  part  to  a  constant  search  for  a  more  healthful  climate.  And 
he  was,  no  doubt,  a  victim  of  the  restlessness  of  this  age  of  ex- 
pansion when  "all  America  seemed  to  be  breaking  up  and  moving 
west." 

In  South  Carolina  Dr.  Bailey  spent  twelve  years.  He  helped 
to  build  the  prosperous  church  at  Darlington  and  served  it  and 
churches  at  Sumter  and  Cheraw  as  pastor.  During  this  period  he 
organized  the  Richland  Normal  School  and  was  for  a  time  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Rice  Creek  Springs  Military  School,  a  position  which 
he  resigned  in  1833,  because  "public  sentiment  engendered  by 
the  nullification  embroglio  was  averse  to  Northern  men  being  in 
charge  of  a  military  school  in  South  Carolina."^"  In  1839,  Dr. 
Bailey  moved  from  South  Carolina  to  Fayetteville,  North  Caro- 
lina, where  for  three  years  he  was  in  charge  of  a  seminary  for 
women. 
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The  Foundation  of  the  Seminary — The  School  and 
The  Church 

Just  what  brought  Dr.  Bailey  to  Staunton  one  is  not  able  to 
state  with  certainty.  He  had  perhaps  discovered  here  conditions 
favorable  for  a  successful  school  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  It  is  known  at  least  that  he  came  with  the  plan  of  estab- 
lishing such  a  school.  From  the  summary  survey  of  his  earlier 
activities,  it  is  apparent  that  he  had  had  considerable  experience 
with  both  schools  for  men  and  seminaries  for  young  ladies.  Like- 
wise he  had  had  an  opportunity  through  a  number  of  years  to 
observe  the  functioning  of  this  new  institution,  the  female  semi- 
nary, in  both  the  North  and  the  South.  He  had  daughters  in 
school  in  the  North,  whom  he  had  visited.  Thus  as  father,  as 
pastor,  and  as  teacher,  he  should  have  been  rather  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  problems  of  the  young  ladies'  seminary. 

Founded  in  1842,  Mary  Baldwin  is  the  oldest  institution  of 
higher  learning  for  women  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian  Church 
and  the  second  oldest  connected  with  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
the  United  States. ^^  Like  many  of  the  new  seminaries  it  began 
under  church  sponsorship;  hence  one  of  the  first  questions  that 
arises  in  the  story  of  its  origins  is  that  of  the  exact  relation  of  the 
Seminary  to  the  church.  Investigation  into  this  presents  some 
very  interesting  facts.  A  connection  existed  from  the  beginning, 
but  it  would  appear  that  there  was  little  formal  direction  by  the 
church  except  in  the  initiation  of  the  movement.  And  even  this 
initiation  was  rather  by  Presbyterians,  than  by  a  Presbyterian 
church.   According  to  the  account  of  Mr.  Waddell : 

He  (Dr.  Bailey)  sought  the  acquaintance  of  Presbyterian  ministers  and 
people,  and  suggested  the  estabhshment  here  of  a  seminary  of  high  grade 
for  the  education  of  girls  and  young  women,  distinctively  under  Presby- 
terian control.  The  suggestion  was  cordially  received.  A  number  of  min- 
isters and  other  gentlemen  met  from  time  to  time  to  confer  in  reference 
to  the  matter,  and  after  much  consideration  in  August,  1842,  a  Plan  or 
Constitution  of  The  Augusta  Female  Seminary  was  adopted  and  signed  by 
the  persons  present.   .   .  .   ^^ 
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A  report  in  the  Staunton  Spectator  of  September  29,  1842,  stated : 

At  a  meeting  of  several  gentlemen  in  Staunton  on  the   day  of 

August,  after  consultation,  it  was  decided  that  the  interest  of  the  com- 
munity would  be  promoted  by  the  establishment  in  Staunton  of  a  Female 
Seminary.  Several  individuals  were  appointed  trustees  of  the  proposed 
institution  whose  names  are  presented  in  the  plan  which  is  herewith  sub- 
mitted to  your  inspection. 

At  a  subsequent  meeting  composed  in  part  of  some  of  those  trustees  and 
in  part  of  others  friendly  to  the  scheme,  this  plan  was  adopted  as  exhibit- 
ing a  brief  outline  of  the  general  principles  on  which  the  institution  shall 
be  conducted.i3 

Neither  of  these  statements  indicates  that  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Staunton  sanctioned  the  plan  or  chose  the  first  Board 
of  Trustees.  And,  it  might  appear  possible  that  of  these  "several 
gentlemen  in  Staunton"  not  all  were  Presbyterian.  After  the 
selection  of  the  Board,  which  was  made  self-perpetuating,  the 
control  of  the  institution  passed  to  it.  Pastors  of  other  Pres- 
byterian churches  in  the  vicinity  were  members  of  the  first  Board 
and  most  likely  had  a  part  in  the  original  conference.  Apparently 
there  was  no  control  by  the  Presbytery  or  Synod ;  such  relation- 
ship as  existed  with  the  church  was  local.  However  informal  this 
may  have  been,  the  school  was  regarded  from  the  beginning  as 
Presbyterian;  and  the  informal  relations  with  the  pastor  and 
members  of  the  Staunton  church  were  close.  This  association 
has  been  a  very  important  factor  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Staunton  in  the  heart  of  the  Scotch- 
Irish  Presbyterian  community  has  had  some  very  distinguished 
and  able  men,  both  as  pastors  and  lay  members,  who  have  been 
prominent  throughout  the  history  of  the  school. 

Very  soon,  too,  the  Seminary  was  brought  into  more  intimate 
relations  with  the  church  over  the  matter  of  a  building  site.  The 
trustees  of  the  church  agreed  to  grant  to  the  trustees  of  the 
Seminary  the  right  to  erect  a  building  on  a  vacant  lot  adjoining 
the  church  and  to  guarantee  to  the  Seminar}^  the  possession  of 
the  building  on  the  condition  that  three-fourths  of  the  trustees  be 
ministers  or  members  of  the  Old  School  Presbyterian  Church.  A 
formal  contract  to  this  effect  was  to  be  executed  as  soon  as  the 
trustees  of  the  Seminary  were  incorporated  by  an  act  of  the 
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Virginia  Legislature.  According  to  Mr.  Waddell,  this  agreement 
was  never  formally  ratified.  In  return  for  the  earlier  right  to 
build  on  the  lot,  the  Seminary  was  to  set  aside  one  room  in  the 
building  erected  for  the  use  of  the  church  as  a  lecture  room.  In 
1872,  the  property  was  granted  to  the  Seminary  by  deed. 

Although  recognized  as  a  Presbyterian  school  in  which  Pres- 
b)^erian  influences  certainly  prevailed,  neither  in  its  beginnings 
nor  at  any  later  date  was  Mary  Baldwin  narrowly  sectarian  in 
character.  Among  the  first  statements  to  the  press  about  the 
school  the  Trustees  insisted : 

Though  attached  to  that  church  which  is  predominant  in  size  and  influ- 
ence in  the  county,  and  desirous  of  its  prosperity,  and  committing  to  one 
of  its  ministers  the  instruction  of  our  school,  thus  distinctly  announcing 
the  institution  Presbyterian  in  its  religious  aspects,  yet  we  invite  your 
scrutiny  to  detect  in  its  administration  aught  that  is  bigoted  or  offensive  to 
other  evangelical  churches  or  aught  to  tarnish  her  own  fair  fame  as  at 
once  the  ardent  supporter  of  sound  learning  and  the  tried  defenders  not 
only  of  civil  but  religious  liberty.^* 

The  Reverend  Benjamin  M.  Smith  in  his  address  upon  the 
dedication  of  Main  Building  in  June,  1844,  expressed  similar 
views.^^  Strict  historical  truth  requires,  however,  that  one  state 
that  there  did  exist  prejudice  against  Catholicism,  a  prejudice 
which  had  helped  to  foster  the  establishment  of  Protestant  schools. 
A  great  increase  of  Catholics  in  the  country,  due  especially  to 
Irish  immigration,  was  to  lead  a  few  years  later  to  an  anti-Catholic 
party  in  politics,  the  Know-Nothing  Party.  Mr.  Smith  declared 
in  this  same  address  that  he  rejoiced  in  the  wakening  spirit  of 
genuine  Protestantism  and  the  establishment  of  Protestant 
schools  as  a  check  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

The  Seminary  Secures  a  Permanent  Home  and  a  Charter 

For  two  years  the  Seminary  was  conducted  in  rooms  rented 
in  the  residence  of  Mr.  William  Craig  on  Greenville  Avenue.^® 
The  proprietor  and  his  wife  furnished  board  to  non-resident  stu- 
dents in  the  Seminary.  Although  the  local  press  notices  contain 
no  mention  of  another  earlier  and  temporary  home,  Mr.  Waddell 
stated  that  the  Seminary  was  conducted  "for  some  months  in  the 
upper  rooms  of  a  frame  house,  which  stood  at  the  south-west 
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corner  of  New  Street  and  Courthouse  Alley  ...  the  lower  floor 
of  the  house  being  used  as  a  cabinetmaker's  shop."^^  Dr.  Fraser, 
first  President  of  the  College,  -found  an  interesting  and  pious,  if 
perhaps  a  little  strained,  parallel  between  the  beginnings  of  the 
Seminary  and  the  Carpenter's  Shop  of  Nazareth  of  Judaea.^^ 
The  following  recollection,  written  in  1896,  by  Mrs.  M.  Catherine 
Baylor  McChesney,  a  pupil  of  1844,  gives  some  other  interesting 
details  about  the  physical  arrangements  in  the  temporary  homes, 
the  new  building,  and  the  "tears  of  commencement" : 

The  Augusta  Female  Seminary  opened  September,  1842,  upstairs  in  an 
old  frame  building,  long  known  as  the  Plant  Building,  situated  on  the 
corner  of  Court  House  Alley  and  New  Street.  This  house  was  entered  by 
a  flight  of  stairs,  leading  up  from  the  alley.  It  consisted  of  one  large  room 
used  for  study-hall,  recitation  room  and  all  other  duties  relating  to  school, 
excepting  music,  for  which  purpose  there  were  two  small  rooms.  The 
Reverend  R.  W.  Bailey,  wife,  and  two  daughters  were  the  teachers.  The 
school  only  remained  there  about  six  weeks;  then  it  was  removed  to  the 
Craig  house  on  Greenville  Avenue.  The  frame  building  was  used  for 
boarders,  and  an  old  brick  building  adjoining,  which  consisted  of  two  large 
rooms  upstairs,  was  used  for  school-rooms,  with  a  small  room  below,  used 
for  music.  Mrs.  Craig  kept  the  boarding  house;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey 
boarded  there,  his  daughters  elsewhere.  A  good  many  private  families 
kept  boarders,  and  the  girls  boarded  through  the  town  generally.  .  .  . 
Those  days  school  opened  the  1st  of  September  and  closed  the  last  of  June. 
The  school  remained  in  this  building  until  the  first  building  of  the  A.  F.  S. 
was  constructed.  ...  I  only  remember  a  few  things  that  were  placed  in 
the  cornerstone :  A  Bible,  the  Staunton  Spectator,  and  some  compositions 
written  by  the  pupils,  neatly  tied  together  with  blue  ribbon.  After  the  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone  all  went  into  the  church,  the  school  in  the  gallery, 
and. sang  a  song  composed  by  one  of  the  pupils,  Miss  Anna  Maria  Miller 
Clark.  .   .  . 

The  last  day  of  June,  1844,  the  session  closed.  A  parting  song,  composed 
by  the  same  pupil,  was  sung  by  the  whole  school,  which  sang  out  very  loud 
at  first,  but  by  the  time  the  last  verse  was  reached,  the  voices  had  nearly 
died  into  sobs  of  weeping,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  assistance  of  the 
teachers,  the  music  would  have  been  lost.  This  ended  my  school  life  at  the 
A.  F.  S.  and  all  immediate  connection  with  it,  until  I  had  daughters  of  my 
own  to  send,  four  in  number,  and  one  granddaughter.  .  .  .  i^ 

A  friend  added  to  this  account  that  two  of  the  compositions 
placed  in  the  cornerstone  were  written  by  Mrs.  McChesney.  She 
was  the  mother  of  Miss  Margaret  McChesney,  faithful  alumna 
of  the  Staunton  Chapter. 
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As  soon  as  the  agreement  was  effected  with  the  Presbyterian 
Church  (in  1843)  to  build  on  the  church  lot,  a  public  subscription 
was  opened  to  raise  money  for  the  erection  of  a  permanent  home 
for  the  seminary.  Sufficient  money  was  secured  from  the  town 
and  county  to  erect  the  building  in  1844  in  time  for  the  opening 
of  school  in  September.  The  energy  of  Rufus  W.  Bailey  and 
the  beneficence  of  the  citizens  of  Staunton  and  Augusta  County 
thus  laid  the  foundation  for  the  present  Mary  Baldwin  College 
plant.  In  the  college  archives  is  found  the  following  list  of  sub- 
scribers to  the  Main  Building  Fund : 

We,  the  undersigned,  promise  to  pay  to  Alexander  S.  Hall,  Treasurer 
of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  the  sum  annexed  to  our  names,  one  third 
Nov.  1st,  1843,  and  the  remainder  in  two  equal  payments,  1st  Nov.  1844-, 
and  1st  Nov.  1845 ;  for  erecting  and  furnishing  a  building  on  the  lot  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Staunton  for  the  purposes  of  the  said  Augusta 
Female  Seminary,  said  building  to  be  erected  on  such  terms  as  the  board 
of  trustees  may  hereafter  agree  upon  respectively. 


Jas.  A.  Cochran  $100.00 

Dr.  A.  Waddell  100.00 

Wm.  M.  Tate  100.00 

John  McDowell  100.00 

WilHam  A.  Bell  100.00 

William  A.  Hanger  100.00 

Breeze  Johnson  50.00 

Jno.  Marshall  McCue  50.00 

John  McCue  50.00 

David  Fultz  100.00 

H.  J.  Crawford  25.00 

Alexander  S.  Hall  50.00 

William  Craig  50.00 

Benj.  Crawford  25.00 

Adam  Southbaugh  15.00 

Hugh  G.  Guthrie  50.00 

Sam  G.  Francis  Bell  50.00 

Merrill  Gushing  10.00 

James  Bell  50.00 

William  Frazier  50.00 

William  B.  Kayser  30.00 

Arthur  D.  Wren  10.00 

Robert  Cowan  5.00 

Sam.  A.  Kayser  5.00 

Charles  T.  Cochran  5.00 


Alex.  Crawford  5.00 

Jas.  Nelson  20.00 

Robt.  Gamble  5.00 
John  A.  Patterson  ( 1000  ft.  plank) 
B.  T.  Nelson  (beef  and  flour)      15.00 

John  Crawford,  Jr.  9.00 

Jno.  A.  Tate  10.00 

William  Gilkeson  30.00 

Samuel  Hunter  (in  plank)  15.00 

Mrs.  Mary  Warden  25.00 

Norborne  C.  Brooks  15.00 

Robert  G.  Bickle  10.00 

Ben  T.  Points  10.00 

William  Kyle  10.00 

Joseph  Smith  30.00 

John  B.  Breckenridge  20.00 

William  G.  Gilkeson  30.00 

John  Brandeburg  10.00 

Josiah  C.  Ridgway  10.00 

Franklin  T.  Geiger  10.00 

William  Eagon  10.00 

P.  E.  Wilson  10.00 

William  G.  Sterrett  10.00 

W.  B.  Crawford  10.00 

D.  A.  Pitman  10.00 
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Jno.  B.  Watts 

23.00 

David  Kerr 

30.00 

Hugh  McClure 

10.00 

Jas.  Rankin  (load  of  corn) 

15.00 

Wm.  J.  D.  Bell 

25.00 

E.  Hogshead 

10.00 

Alex.  Walker 

15.00 

Wm.  H.  Bell 

5.00 

George  W.  Crawford 

9.00 

Geo.  C.  Bourland 

9.00 

John  Bourland 

9.00 

B.  T.  Reed 

10.00 

Robt.  Guy 

5.00 

Jas.  Crawford  (Maj.) 

5.00 

Robt.  Anderson 

9.00 

George  W.  Fuller 

5.00 

Sam  E.  Clarke 

25.00 

Adam  Link 

50.00 

Henry  Bare 

8.00 

Kenton  Harper 

50.00 

Jas.  Crawford 

50.00 

I.  G.  Fulton 

500  ft.  plank 

Saml.  Finley 

15.00 

George  Imboden 

5.00 

Ananias  Davidson 

5.00 

Benj.  Crawford 

10.00 

Luke  Woodward 

5.00 

William  Dunlap 

5.00 

Robt.  C.  Kerr 

5.00 

On  June  15,  1844,  the  corner-stone  of  Main  Building  was 
laid  "with  appropriate  religious  ceremonies."  According  to  the 
description  given  by  the  Staunton  Spectator,  the  ceremony  was 
one  of  simplicity  and  solemnity. ^°  The  weather  was  inclement, 
the  audience  was  small,  and  the  proceedings,  so  far  as  they  could 
be,  were  conducted  in  the  church.  Prayers  were  offered  by  the 
Reverend  R.  R.  Howison,  Pastor-elect  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  by  the  Reverend  Francis  McFarland,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  President  deposited  in  the  corner-stone:  "The 
Staunton  Spectator,  newspaper  of  the  week,  a  copper  plate  with 
a  record  of  the  ceremony ;  a  Record  of  the  Trustees,  Officers,  and 
Pupils,  with  the  names  of  the  Architect,  Stonecutter,  Mason,  and 
Carpenter;  the  Holy  Bible,  enclosed  in  oil  silk,  with  the  super- 
scription 'The  only  Rule  of  Faith,  and  the  First  Textbook  of  the 
Augusta  Female  Seminary.'  "  The  stone  was  then  set  in  place  by 
the  operating  masons.  The  Reverend  Benjamin  Smith  delivered 
the  dedicatory  address  "in  his  usual  able  and  eloquent  style."  Thus 
was  enacted  without  display  or  ostentation  of  any  sort  a  very 
significant  ceremony  in  the  history  of  Mary  Baldwin.  A  step  had 
been  taken  that  was  to  give  it  stability  and,  as  time  proved, 
permanence. 

The  Plan  or  Constitution  drawn  up  in  August,  1842,  provided 
for  a  Board  of  Trustees  of  fifteen  members,  which  was  to  be  self- 
perpetuating,  with  the  power  to  choose  the  Principal  and  the 
permanent  instructors  (the  Principal  might  employ  teachers  for 
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the  duration  of  a  year)  ;  to  approve  the  plan  of  studies  outlined 
by  the  Principal ;  and  to  manage  any  properties  of  the  school. 
This  Plan,  with  only  slight  changes,  was  incorporated  into  the  first 
charter  of  the  Seminary  granted  by  the  Legislature  of  Virginia  on 
January  30,  1845.^^  The  Legislature  set  the  amount  of  property 
that  might  be  held  at  $30,000.  In  view  of  the  later  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  student  body,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  modest 
aims  set  forth  in  the  plan  to  give  an  education  "to  the  female 
youth  of  this  portion  of  our  country."^^ 

Matters  of  Educational  Philosophy 

More  important  than  the  construction  of  a  physical  home  was 
the  building  of  a  program  of  studies.  Here  lies  the  raison  d'etre 
of  the  school ;  in  that  day  more  than  today,  since  there  were  far 
less  extra-curricular  activities.  A  school  then  was  a  place  to  study 
long  and  diligently. 

Upon  what  concept  or  concepts  of  the  education  of  woman 
was  the  Seminary  founded;  what  were  the  objectives  sought,  and 
through  what  system  of  studies  were  these  to  be  realized  ?  Fairly 
comprehensive  answers  to  these  questions  can  be  found  in  state- 
ments of  those  who  built  the  school.  The  most  extensive  expo- 
sitions of  Dr.  Bailey's  ideas  on  the  education  of  women  can  be 
found  in  his  book,  Daughters  at  School,  a  series  of  letters  written 
to  his  daughters  in  the  1830's  and  later  published.  There  exist 
also  certain  statements  of  his  to  the  local  press  on  the  objectives 
of  the  Seminary.  The  Board  of  Trustees  issued,  through  a  com- 
mittee, of  which  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Smith  was  chairman,  an 
Address  to  the  Citizens  of  Augusta  County  in  September,  1842, 
explaining  the  objectives  of  the  school.  Finally,  the  Reverend 
Smith  devoted  his  dedicatory  address  of  June  15,  1844,  to  the 
subject  of  the  education  of  women.  Quotations  from  these  will 
form  a  basis  for  generalization  and  for  comparisons  with  the  con- 
cepts of  woman's  education  generally  accepted  in  that  day.  In 
reading  these  statements  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  education 
of  women  was  not  taken  for  granted  then  as  now.  What  may 
seem  to  us  obvious  required  justification. 

In  a  notice  to  the  Staunton  Spectator  on  September  8,  1842, 
announcing  the  opening  of  the  school,  Dr.  Bailey  said :  "The  aim 
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is  to  give  the  pupil  first  a  solid  and  useful  education  and  then  to 
supply  that  which  is  ornamental  so  far  as  may  be  required.  ..." 
In  this  brief  statement  is  embodied  the  reaction  of  the  seminaries 
generally  against  the  older  private  academy.  The  Augusta  Female 
Seminary  was  not  to  be  a  finishing  school. 

In  Davtghters  at  School,  the  founder's  ideas  are  set  forth  at 
considerable  length,  from  which  one  can  quote  only  briefly : 

The  place,  then,  which  the  female  occupies  in  society  and  the  influence 
she  exerts  require  the  most  complete  moral  and  intellectual  education  to 
prepare  her  for  her  duties.  She  may  not  only  "learn  to  read  and  write  and 
cipher,"  but  she  ought  to  have  her  mind  and  character  formed  by  whatever 
can  adorn  or  give  strength  to  the  intellect.  And  why  should  she  not?  She 
has  a  whole  life  to  live — why  not  spend  it  rationally?  She  must  always  be 
doing  something.  The  mind  must  think.  Why  may  she  not  as  well  be  wise 
as  frivolous?  Why  may  she  not  as  well  be  devoted  to  literature  as  to 
fashion?  Why  may  not  the  conversation  of  mixed  companies,  which  oc- 
cupies so  large  a  share  of  our  time  and  attention,  be  rational,  literary,  and 
improving,  instead  of  being,  as  it  too  often  is,  vain,  unprofitable,  and  dissi- 
pating.23 

It  was  characteristic  of  this  age  of  liberalism  to  stress  (as 
Dr.  Bailey  does)  woman's  right  to  self -development  for  the  sake 
of  her  own  welfare  and  happiness  "in  order  that  she  may  live 
rationally."  The  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  being — man, 
woman,  slave,  African  savage — were  recognized.  But  it  was  the 
social  objective  he  would  stress  more: 

In  every  place  she  moves  in  a  center  and  is  a  radiating  point  of  influ- 
ence. She  gives  laws  to  society  and  regulates  social  intercourse.  .  .  .  She 
forms  her  daughters  to  her  own  views  and  every  habit  of  those  young 
ladies  is  the  practical  result  of  her  training.  .  .  .  Let  it  be  considered  also 
that  the  pillars  of  the  state  rest  on  the  foundation  of  the  family  edifice. 
Our  wives  are  the  guardians  of  our  liberties.  ...  24  None  will  deny 
that  the  children  of  every  family  take  their  character  from  the  mother  of 
that  family.  .  .  .  What  kind  of  education  can  qualify  her  to  discharge  the 
arduous  and  responsible  duties  of  such  a  situation?  .  .  .  She  must  know 
and  know  intimately  the  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral  nature  of  the 
being  she  educates  and  be  able  to  apply  the  principles  of  the  true  philoso- 
phy in  the  training  of  it.^^ 

Again,  in  a  very  significant  statement,  he  declares  the  higher 
education  of  women  to  be  more  important  even  than  that  of  men, 
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an  idea  more  than  once  boldly  advanced  by  the  leaders  of  the 
new  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women : 

How  unnatural  to  subtract  the  severer  studies  from  the  female  educa- 
tion while  they  are  prescribed  to  the  other  sex!  If  the  exact  sciences  and 
philosophy  are  to  be  confined  to  one  of  the  sexes,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
these  studies  should  be  excluded  from  the  college  and  given  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  daughters.  And  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  need  them 
more  to  form  their  characters  and  prepare  them  for  their  duties.^s 

Throughout  these  letters,  Dr.  Bailey  shows  a  high  opinion  of  the 
intelligence  of  woman,  her  ability  to  make  her  own  decisions, 
form  her  own  judgments,  and  her  right  to  do  this.  Like  a  good 
New  Englander,  he  encourages  in  his  daughters  independence  of 
character  and  self-reliance. 

Similar  views,  perhaps  not  quite  so  advanced,  were  expressed 
in  the  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  Augusta  County: 

No  reflecting  mind  can  fail  to  perceive  how  intimately  connected  not 
only  with  individual  happiness,  but  with  national  welfare,  the  proper  edu- 
cation of  the  female  sex  must  ever  be  conside  v^d.  Woman,  who  unfolds 
and  cultivates  the  first  buds  of  intelligence  in  man  and  presides  over  the 
earliest  developments  of  the  moral  agency,  should  possess  a  cultivated 
intellect  and  a  Christian  heart.    .   .   . 

To  secure  for  the  mothers  of  our  posterity  such  an  education  is  the 
dictate  of  sound  policy,  the  just  aim  of  Christian  philanthropy,  and  the 
requisition  of  enlightened  patriotism.^^ 

In  summary,  the  fundamental  objectives  of  the  Augusta  Female 
Seminary  were  to  prepare  woman  for  a  fuller,  richer  life  as  an 
individual  and  for  her  social  duties  as  wife  and  mother.  One  finds 
these  the  objectives  of  the  early  seminaries  generally.  An  argu- 
ment sometimes  given  for  the  seminary  was  the  need  of  teachers 
and  a  good  many  teachers  went  out  from  them.  The  seminary 
generally  expected  the  graduate  to  teach  only  a  few  years,  how- 
ever, and  then  to  marry.^^  No  technical,  professional  training  was 
given  for  teachers.  For  this  reason,  Horace  Mann  began  to  ad- 
vocate normal  schools  in  order  to  get  trained  teachers. ^^  Neither 
professional  nor  vocational  training  was  a  special  objective  of 
the  seminaries  in  their  earlier  life.  Careers  for  women  belonged 
to  the  future. 
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Incidentally,  this  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  woman 
did  not  join  hands  with  the  woman's  rights  movement  of  Margaret 
Fuller  and  her  colleagues  for  economic,  legal,  and  political  rights 
of  women;  nor  did  it  seek  the  complete  equality  of  women  de- 
manded by  certain  extremists.  These  movements  existed  apart 
from  the  seminary  movement  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 
From  their  nature  they  were  related,  however,  in  their  long-time 
objectives.  As  to  women  in  politics,  Dr.  Bailey  said  to  his 
daughters : 

I  would  not  have  you  become  politicians  nor  affect  to  volunteer  grave 
opinions  on  political  subjects.  Yet  I  would  not  have  you  ignorant  of  pass- 
ing political  events,  nor  even  of  general  politics.  ...  A  lady  may  appear 
amicable  and  modest  in  manifesting  an  interest  in  everything  which  affects 
the  public  weal,  but  always  awkward  and  beyond  her  sex  when  debating 
the  principles  of  politics  or  mingling  in  party  feuds.^o 

Matters  of  Curriculum 

As  a  guide  for  the  analysis  of  the  curriculum  the  statement  of 
courses  offered  in  1842  will  serve  as  a  basis.  This  statement 
appeared  in  the  Spectator  of  September  8,  1842 : 

The  Augusta  Female  Seminary 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bailey  will  open  this  Seminary  on  Thursday  the  ISth  of 
September  instant. 

Course  of  Study 

Elementary  Class — Reading,  Writing,  Spelling,  the  Elements  of  English 
Grammar,  Elementary  Geography,  and  Elementary  Arithmetic.  Tuition  in 
the  course  $10.00  per  session  of  five  months. 

Second  Class — English  Grammar  continued  in  parsing,  critical  analysis, 
and  structure  of  sentences.  English  Composition  and  Geography  continued. 
Tuition,  $12.00  per  session. 

First  Class — English  Grammar  continued  in  its  higher  branches. 
Rhetoric  and  Composition,  Comprehensive  History,  Geography,  Astron- 
omy, Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy,  the  Elements  of  Natural  Science, 
familiarly  explained  and  practically  enforced ;  Geometry,  Algebra,  and  the 
simplest  form  of  Bookkeeping.   Tuition,  $15.00  per  session. 

Extra  Classes — Latin,  Greek,  French,  Music,  Vocal  and  Instrumental, 
on  Piano  Forte,  Guitar,  and  Organ.  Mrs.  Bailey  will  have  entire  charge 
of  the  extra  classes  with  the  exception  of  the  Greek.  Tuition  in  French 
$10.00  per   session.    Music   on   either  instrument,   accompanied  by  voice, 
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$20.00  per  session,  including  the  use  of  the  Piano  Forte,  Guitar,  or  the 
Parlor  Organ. 

Every  young  lady  on  entering  the  school  will  be  strictly  examined  in 
the  studies  of  the  Elementary  Class  and,  if  placed  in  the  studies  of  the 
higher  class,  will  still  be  retained  in  the  elementary  studies  until  she  be- 
comes familiar  with  them. 

As  this  program  of  studies  shows,  primary  education  as  well 
as  advanced  instruction  was  given  at  the  Augusta  Female  Semi- 
nary. Dropped  for  a  short  time,  it  was  restored  and  continued 
for  many  years.  The  seminaries  generally  found  it  necessary  to 
ofifer  elementary  education  because  of  the  inadequate  preparation 
for  the  higher  courses  and  hence  a  demand  for  the  preparatory 
studies,  and  because  they  needed  to  increase  their  patronage  for 
financial  reasons.  Some  seminaries  offered,  however,  an  extensive 
list  of  higher  studies,  which  they  allowed  students  to  enter  with- 
out sufficient  preparation  in  elementary  subjects.^^  The  Augusta 
Female  Seminary  stressed  in  all  its  public  notices  the  necessity  of 
thorough  preparation  in  the  elementary  subjects,  which  prepara- 
tion must  be  tested  by  examination  before  the  student  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  higher  classes.  And  it  kept  the  list  of  higher 
courses  to  a  conservative  level.  From  the  beginning  there  was, 
however,  a  relatively  high  percentage  of  the  students  in  the  higher 
courses.  For  example,  out  of  the  sixty  students  of  1843-44,  there 
was  the  following  enrollment  by  subjects:  Rhetoric,  20;  Botany, 
30;  Chemistry,  20;  Astronomy,  25;  Algebra,  10;  Geometry,  12; 
History,  30 ;  Natural  Philosophy,  50 ;  French,  6 ;  Latin,  2 ;  Music, 
22.^^  Greek  was  offered,  but  this  year  showed  no  enrollment  in 
Greek.  In  the  notices  of  the  school  in  the  local  press  Greek  con- 
tinued to  be  mentioned  as  one  of  the  courses  offered,  but  as  the 
statistics  of  enrollment  by  subjects  for  these  years  do  not  exist, 
one  does  not  know  whether  classes  were  actually  given.  The 
female  seminaries  generally  did  not  offer  Greek.  Dr.  Bailey 
recommended  to  his  daughters,  however,  the  study  of  both  Greek 
and  Hebrew.^^ 

The  Board  of  Trustees  stated  rather  comprehensively  their 
ideas  of  the  content  of  the  course  of  studies  in  the  Address  to  the 
Citizens  of  Augusta  County: 

To  perform  rightly  the  duties  she  owes  to  society,  and  to  meet  the 
responsibilities  devolving  on  woman  as  an  individual  and  the  mother  of  a 
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family,  it  is,  first,  important  to  open  to  the  mind  the  stores  of  truth  con- 
tained in  those  substantial  sciences  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  human 
knowledge.  We,  therefore,  consider  as  an  indispensable  subject  that  art  of 
reading  well,  with  its  important  adjuncts,  writing  and  spelling.  .  .  .  The 
science  of  arithmetic,  whether  for  its  results  in  the  practical  affairs  of  life 
or  the  influence  of  its  study  on  the  development  of  the  mind,  takes  next 
rank  in  importance.  To  this  must  be  added  a  knowledge  of  the  earth  we 
inhabit,  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  their  literary,  political, 
religious,  and  moral  conditions  and  prospects.  With  its  present  actual 
conditions,  so  far  as  geography  informs  us  of  that  condition,  we  propose 
to  connect  the  lessons  of  wisdom  deduced  from  the  history  of  the  past. 
The  formation  and  development  of  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits  we  found 
in  the  study  of  our  vernacular  language,  its  grammar  and  literature.  We 
conceive  the  usual  time  devoted  by  girls  to  procuring  an  education  may  be 
fully  and  profitably  employed  in  the  acquisition  of  these  substantial 
branches  of  study,  and  our  first  aim  will  be  to  secure  the  pupils  in  the 
thorough  perception  of  these  important  sciences.  Should  time  and  inclina- 
tion permit,  other  and  ornamental  branches  of  education,  as  music  and 
painting,  may  be  pursued,  for  which  we  present  competent  teachers. 

We  do  not  offer  you  a  school  in  which  your  daughters  are  promised 
instruction  in  the  various  physical  sciences,  as  multiplied  by  modern 
nomenclatures  to  an  extent  as  absurd  in  catalogues  as  their  attainment  is 
impractical  in  the  period  of  a  girl's  educational  life.  Yet  in  such  elements 
of  the  physical  sciences  as  can  be  acquired  by  the  usual  text-books,  with 
the  aid  of  oral  explanation  and  lectures,  we  promise  ample  instruction. 
To  the  advanced  pupils  we  present  facilities  for  extending  their  English 
education  in  the  study  of  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy  and  such  principles 
of  Logic  and  Rhetoric  as  shall  secure  the  ability  to  express  intelligently 
and  elegantly  the  ideas  which  the  acquisition  of  substantial  education  may 
furnish.  We  earnestly  advocate,  too,  the  importance  of  some  elementary- 
knowledge  of  at  least  one  of  the  dead  languages,  for  its  obvious  bearing 
in  illustrating  the  structure  and  facilitating  the  comprehension  of  our 
own.  To  such  as  desire  it  opportunity  will  be  offered  to  learn  the  French 
language. 

Our  purpose  then,  you  perceive,  is  not  to  attract  your  patronage  by  a 
vain  display  of  numerous  studies,  but  we  would  fain  urge  on  you  the 
advantages  of  a  substantial  English  education  as  the  basis  of  all  future 
acquisitions  and  the  guarantee  of  the  happiness  and  usefulness  of  your 
daughters.  And  this,  without  pretending  to  infinite  wisdom  or  power,  we 
flatter  ourselves  able  to  offer  by  the  preparation  we  have  made  and  shall 
make,  both  in  the  character  of  the  principal,  the  general  plan  of  the  school, 
and  the  diligent  efforts  of  the  founders  and  trustees. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  apparently  considered  that  the  time 
element  would  considerably  restrict  the  scope  of  the  young  ladies' 
education;  that  most  of  them  would  not  devote  the  years  to  go 
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beyond  the  common  branches ;  but  for  those  who  desired  to  give 
more  time,  the  higher  studies  were  offered.  Their  primary  aim 
was  instruction  in  the  solid  subjects,  "a.  substantial  English  edu- 
cation," with  ornamental  subjects  offered  but  not  emphasized. 

In  preparing  woman  for  her  sphere  religious  and  moral  cul- 
ture was  given  a  prominent  place.  The  Bible  was  to  be  "the  first 
text-book"  of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary.  All  students  were 
to  bring  two  books :  the  Bible  and  Porter's  Rhetorical  Reader.  A 
part  of  the  Scripture  was  to  be  read  each  day,  and  there  was  to 
be  a  Bible  School  on  the  Sabbath.  The  week-day  plan  of  studies 
did  not,  however,  include  courses  in  the  Bible.  In  the  seminaries 
and  colleges  generally  the  introduction  of  the  Bible  into  the  regu- 
lar course  of  study  came  at  a  later  date. 

Dr.  Bailey's  ideas  on  the  critical  study  of  the  Bible  as  set 
forth  in  his  letters  to  his  daughters  are  significant,  since,  without 
doubt,  he  influenced  the  philosophy  and  practice  of  the  students 
aside  from  the  routine  of  the  curricular  studies. 

Read  the  Bible.  Make  it  your  manual,  and  if  you  aspire  to  investigate 
it  in  its  original  languages,  you  shall  have  my  approbation  and  assistance. 
We  recede  from  the  fountain  as  the  translations  of  the  original  are  relied 
on.  Auxiliary  to  the  Bible,  make  use  of  the  most  approved  commentaries 
without  regard  to  sect  or  denomination,  taking  care  always  to  deduce  your 
own  opinions  from  the  text,  with  their  help,  and  never  go  to  them  for 
your  opinion.^* 

Aside  from  instruction  in  the  Bible  or  other  religious  litera- 
ture, the  religious  and  moral  purpose  permeated  the  entire  cur- 
riculum and  life  of  the  school.  There  was  a  sort  of  high  serious- 
ness about  these  seminaries.  The  use  of  the  word  seminary  as 
applied  to  them  did  not  imply  a  place  of  training  for  an  ecclesias- 
tical career,  as  in  the  case  of  men's  theological  seminaries,  but  it 
does  seem  to  have  signified  that  the  primary  purpose  of  the  insti- 
tution was  to  fit  one  for  her  mission,  her  moral  and  religious 
obligations,  a  sort  of  superior  discipline  for  the  responsibilities 
of  life.  The  study  of  certain  subjects  was  defended  primarily  on 
religious  grounds^ — Greek  and  Hebrew  as  a  means  to  a  more 
correct  reading  of  the  Bible;  geology,  "because  it  reveals  the 
glories  of  God's  creation,"  etc.  Even  etymology  was  taught 
"to  form  the  soul  for  its  immortal  destiny."    As  the  Board  of 
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Trustees  said  in  their  Address:  "We  aim  first  to  prepare  each 
child  to  Hve  in  time  with  a  wise  reference  to  eternity." 

Seminaries  generally  gave  large  place  to  the  study  of  the 
natural  sciences.  This  seems  surprising,  no  doubt,  since  one 
thinks  of  that  as  the  period  of  classical  studies ;  and  it  might  seem 
especially  surprising  that  this  should  be  true  of  the  female  semi- 
naries. But  natural  science  and  mathematics  occupied  leading 
places.  Botany,  chemistry,  astronomy,  and  natural  philosophy 
were  offered  at  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary;  but  many  semi- 
naries had  a  much  longer  list — geology,  mineralogy,  physiology, 
zoology,  meteorology,  even  navigation  and  surveying.  As  noted 
above,  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  their  Address  to  the  Citizens  of 
Augusta  County  criticized  such  offering  as  being  "as  absurd  in 
the  catalogues,  as  their  attainment  is  impractical  in  a  girl's  edu- 
cational life" ;  yet  added,  "in  such  elements  of  the  physical 
sciences  as  can  be  acquired  by  the  usual  textbooks,  with  the  aid 
of  some  oral  explanation  and  lectures,  we  promise  ample  instruc- 
tion." One  can  readily  conceive  that  the  teaching  of  the  natural 
sciences  was  greatly  handicapped  by  the  lack  of  laboratories.  The 
initial  steps  toward  the  providing  of  equipment  were  made  by 
Dr.  Bailey.  He  invited  a  Boston  lecturer  to  give  illustrated  lec- 
tures on  the  telegraph  when  interest  in  that  invention  was  at  its 
height,  and  he  began  the  building  of  laboratories  for  scientific 
studies.  He  recognized  in  the  sciences  a  valuable  tool  for  the 
housewife  and  encouraged  his  daughters  to  study  them  with  the 
practical  objective  in  view.^^  The  study  of  mathematics  was  de- 
fended on  the  same  basis,  its  use  in  the  home  and  estate,  especially 
the  study  of  arithmetic  and  simple  bookkeeping. 

Dr.  Bailey  advocated  the  study  of  what  one  would  today  call 
psychology — then  listed  in  the  curriculum  as  mental  and  moral 
philosophy.   In  his  letters  to  his  daughters,  he  declared : 

Mental  discipline  is  the  first  object  to  which  all  education  should  be 
directed  in  the  management  o£  children  and  in  the  entire  instruction  of 
youth.  Hence  the  importance  that  mothers  first,  and  all  teachers  who  may 
come  after  her,  should  be  well  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind.  The 
mental  constitution  is  the  same.  Education,  therefore,  in  every  stage  is 
based  on  the  same  principles.  How  perfectly  preposterous  then  to  separate 
from  these  principles  the  education  of  females,  who  exert  the  greatest 
influence  on  the  whole  character  of  our  race.^^ 
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Mental  discipline  as  an  objective  of  all  education  was  indeed  a 
prevailing  philosophy  of  education  at  that  time ;  and  this  aim  ap- 
pears prominently  in  the  writings  of  Dr.  Bailey  and  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Methods  of  teaching,  as  well  as 
subject  matter,  were  conditioned  by  this  objective.  And  moral 
education  was  dependent  on  it.  Dr.  Bailey  affirmed :  "Moral  edu- 
cation depends  intimately  on  mental  discipline.  Without  the  latter, 
moral  decisions  are  liable  to  be  capricious  and  partial."^^  Modern 
educators  could  have  little  quarrel,  it  would  seem,  with  this ;  they 
do  object  to  the  earlier  notion  that  certain  subjects  in  the  cur- 
riculum have  peculiar  advantages  over  others  as  disciplinary  sub- 
jects. Dr.  Bailey  seems  to  have  recognized  disciplinary  values  in  a 
wide  range  of  subjects  covering  the  entire  curriculum. 

A  special  interest  of  Dr.  Bailey  was  the  study  of  philology, 
the  etymology  of  words,  and  grammar,  his  writings  on  which  are 
discussed  later.  As  noted  above,  all  the  English  studies  were  em- 
phasized. Grammar,  rhetoric,  and  composition  were  continued 
through  the  entire  term  of  study  at  the  Seminary.  The  reading 
of  selected  essays  or  compositions  written  during  the  year  formed 
a  part  of  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  school.  Dr.  Bailey 
may  have  derived  his  special  interest  in  the  careful  discrimination 
in  the  use  of  words  in  part  from  his  association  with  Daniel 
Webster,  to  whose  ability  in  this  direction  he  paid  high  tribute.^^ 

As  to  the  fine  arts,  or  the  "ornamental"  subjects  as  they  were 
called  then,  music  was  emphasized  in  all  the  advertisements  of 
the  school.  The  catalogue  of  1843-1844  shows  that  of  the  sixty 
pupils,  twenty- two  were  enrolled  in  music.  The  announcement  of 
1843  stated  with  reference  to  the  music  department: 

This  has  been  organized  with  a  view  to  an  advance  in  the  ordinary- 
advantages  offered  to  young  ladies  at  the  Piano  Forte.  The  ladies  who 
have  charge  of  it  have  been  educated  under  the  best  German  masters  and 
their  success  justifies  the  Principal  In  presenting  this  department  with 
great  confidence  to  the  patrons  of  the  school.  Music  as  a  science  is  here 
taught  thoroughly  and  as  extensively  as  it  is  taught  anywhere  in  the  coun- 
try or  any  other  country.^^ 

Drawing  and  painting  were  introduced  in  1844.*°  Aside  from  the 
cultural  value  of  these  subjects,  a  reason,  no  doubt,  for  their  em- 
phasis was  the  extra  fees  they  brought.    The  new  concepts  of 
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woman's  education  had  generally  minimized  the  importance  of 
these  ornamental  branches,  which  had  been  magnified  by  the 
earlier  academies  and  finishing  schools.  Dr.  Bailey  continued, 
however,  to  stress  the  importance  of  the  fine  arts,  and  had  said 
in  his  letters  to  his  daughters : 

Music  is  now  considered  a  necessary  part  of  a  finished  education  for 
females.  I  think  it  should  be  so  considered.  First,  vocal  music,  which  is 
always  best  and  the  foundation  of  all  other.  Cultivate  it,  not  merely  nor 
principally  as  an  accomplishment  nor  as  an  amusement,  but  as  a  science 
and  for  its  moral  effects ;  as  a  means  of  praising  God  and  awakening 
devotion.  Learn  to  sing  well,  if  you  can.  Learn  to  play  well,  especially  on 
the  organ  and  piano.  .  .   , 

Drawing  and  painting  I  do  not  assign  to  the  class  of  mere  accomplish- 
ments. They  are  studies  of  real  utility.  Familiar  practice  in  linear  design, 
perspective,  and  landscape  painting  promotes  habits  of  attention  and  dis- 
crimination of  great  importance  in  practical  life.  She  who  draws  with  her 
pencil  the  outline  of  an  edifice  will  ever  afterwards  have  her  attention 
awakened  to  criticize  the  architectural  proportions  of  other  buildings.  If 
she  attempt  a  landscape  or  pencil  a  rose,  she  will  in  that  effort  direct  her 
attention  with  greater  minuteness  of  discrimination  to  every  flower  she 
plucks,  to  every  scene  of  nature.  This  is  the  great  practical  benefit  of 
drawing  and  painting — not  so  much  to  furnish  amusement  as  to  cultivate 
a  taste  and  improve  a  faculty.'*^ 

One  must  admit  that  the  aesthetic  motive  seems  to  have  had 
little  place  in  these  evaluations — only  the  religious,  the  moral,  and 
the  practical  were  recognized.  Against  the  dilettantism  and 
superficiality  of  the  finishing  school,  these  early  seminaries,  with- 
out doubt,  went  too  far  in  the  other  direction  of  stressing  only 
the  solid,  the  serious,  and  the  disciplinary  studies.  Some  schools, 
however,  gave  considerable  attention  to  various  sorts  of  needle- 
work and  crafts — wax  work,  filigree,  etc.,  as  a  means  of  attract- 
ing students  and  enlarging  income.  Of  such  subjects  Dr.  Bailey 
said  to  his  daughters: 

There  are  some  other  branches  of  female  education  which  I  pass  ovei 
as  incidental.  They  may  be  omitted  without  material  injury  and  cultivation 
of  them  should  depend  on  circumstances  of  time,  talent,  genius,  and  fac- 
ulties. Such  is  almost  all  which  is  called  "fancy  work."  I  would  not  stifle 
a  genius  in  an  attempt  to  avoid  them,  nor  force  a  taste ;  let  nature  dic- 
tate.42 
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For  once,  one  suspects,  Dr.  Bailey  was  speaking  somewhat  lightly. 
Such  subjects  were  not  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary  under  his  administration. 

The  Reverend  Smith  carried  his  prejudices  against  foreign 
influence  in  American  education,  a  point  discussed  below,  into 
the  field  of  music  with  its  "German  waltzes,  French  dances,  and 
Italian  music  and  painting."  This  feeling  influenced  many,  in  fact, 
against  the  fine  arts.   Mr.  Smith  declared,  however : 

We  are  not  vandals  to  discard  real  accomplishments.  We  make  no  war 
on  the  fine  arts.  Presbyterians,  it  is  true,  once  demolished  pictures  and 
tore  down  organs — ^not  that  they  despised  painting  and  did  not  appreciate 
music,  but  they  were  more  zealous  for  a  spiritual  worship  than  for  impos- 
ing pomp.  Nor  do  the  successors  of  the  men  who  did  these  things  depre- 
cate the  subjection  of  any  art  to  the  service  of  God  when  there  is  no 
danger  that  admiration  for  man's  skill  may  not  turn  away  the  heart  from 
God's  worship.  While  then,  on  the  one  hand,  we  discard  all  pretensions  to 
keep  pace  with  the  fashionable  schemes  of  the  puffed  schools,  we  shall 
humbly  attempt  ever  to  provide  that  none  of  the  branches  of  female  educa- 
tion which  are  calculated  to  add  worth  or  loveliness  to  female  character 
shall  be  wanting.   .   .  .   *3 

There  was  no  place  in  this  first  curriculum  of  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary  for  physical  education.  Some  of  the  seminaries 
had  introduced  the  new  science  of  calisthenics,  but  this  did  not 
become  a  common  practice  until  after  the  Civil  War,  when  it  was 
popularized  by  the  famous  Dio  Lewis  from  his  school  in  Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts.  In  Miss  Baldwin's  day  calisthenics  received 
considerable  attention  in  the  Seminary.  In  the  light  of  this  fact, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  the  comments  made  by  the  Reverend  Smith 
in  his  dedicator}^  address  of  1844: 

Now  we  want  no  Calisthenics — no  measured  plays,  no  scientific  jumping 
— no  running  by  rule  and  laughing  by  squares.  Let  nature  rule,  and  our 
word  for  it,  we  shall  not  lack  ruddy  cheeks,  and  sunny  faces,  and  bright 
eyes,  and  healthy  bodies  prepared  for  healthy  minds.  Surpassing  beautiful 
for  situation  is  the  location.  We  reckon  among  its  great  advantages  this 
broad  green  yard ;  we  long  to  see  it  the  scene  of  those  healthy  sports  which 
invigorate  without  fatigue,  amuse  without  corruption,  excite  unaffected 
good  nature  and  even  aid  in  cementing  those  early  friendships  which,  in 
after  years,  will  be  remembered  as  pilgrims  remember  fountains  and  groves 
in  the  vast  desert.** 
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Thus  the  social  as  well  as  the  physical  values  of  play  were  recog- 
nized, but  it  was  to  be  unorganized,  undirected  play. 

Dr.  Bailey  carried  the  utilitarian  and  ethical  motives  into  his 
ideas  on  physical  education,  as  he  did  into  the  fine  arts.  In  his 
letters  to  his  daughters  he  included  a  special  letter  on  physical 
education : 

The  preservation  of  heahh  is  among  our  first  duties  and  inseparable 
from  the  first  law  of  nature,  which  requires  us  to  preserve  our  lives.  In- 
timately dependent  on  it  are  happiness  and  usefulness  as  well  as  moral 
soundness  and  intellectual  vigor.  On  the  subject  of  health,  let  me  say  to 
you,  it  is  principally  affected  by  three  causes — employment,  diet  and  exer- 
cise. .  .  .  Employment  both  of  mind  and  body  is  essential  to  sound 
health.  .  .  .  The  mere  lounging  student  will  never  be  characterized  by  an 
active  and  energetic  intellect.  .  .  .  The  decencies  and  proprieties  of  life 
are  the  forms  and  marmers  which  the  scholar  should  carry  into  the  duties 
of  the  school  and  the  school-room. 

The  diet  of  the  student  should  always  be  plain,  moderate,  and  seasonable. 
.  .  .  Many  of  the  peculiar  diseases  of  students,  I  have  observed,  have  their 
origin  in  a  want  of  care  in  eating;  either  too  much  or  too  little,  of  improper 
food,  or  at  unsuitable  seasons.*^ 

Certain  problems  of  boarding  schools  are,  no  doubt,  age-old  and 
eternal.  But  the  evils  from  the  two  sources  just  mentioned  would 
be  diminished  by  a  proper  regard  to  exercise  and  rest,  he  insisted. 
As  to  suitable  exercises  he  suggested : 

A  ride  on  horseback,  or  a  botanical  ramble,  or  a  walk  in  the  fresh  air 
in  the  early  morning,  or  even  the  necessary  effort  to  put  your  own  room 
in  order  before  you  leave  it,  furnish  a  more  uniform  and  safer  exercise 
.  .  .  than  all  the  physical  discipline  which  can  result  from  mere  pleasure 
or  constraint.  I  would  rather  see  you  able  to  cook  well  a  penny  loaf,  or 
lead  a  charity  enterprise,  than  to  cut  the  "pigeon  wing"  in  "measured 
motion"  or  to  dance  a  cotillion.*^ 

In  determining  the  academic  character  of  the  Augusta  Female 
Seminary,  it  seems  evident  that  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Smith 
exerted  an  influence  second  only  to  that  of  Dr.  Bailey.  He  was 
himself  a  teacher  as  well  as  a  minister,  and  one  of  the  chief  pro- 
moters of  the  movement  for  public  education  in  Virginia.*^ 
Young,  vigorous,  aggressive,  he  was  to  remain  a  force  in  Virginia 
education  for  almost  half  a  century  longer.  Some  comments  of 
his  on  woman's  education  have  already  appeared  above.  Certain 
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Other  notions  might  be  worth  quoting  at  some  length,  since  they 
reflect  rather  well  prevailing  opinions  and  prejudices  of  that  day: 

To  prepare  females  for  their  part  in  society  involves  a  requisition  for 
more  mental  instruction  and  that  of  a  far  more  solid  character  than  some 
are  disposed  to  believe.  .  .  .  Our  forefathers  have  sometimes  been 
reproached  with  having  restricted  female  education  to  those  limits  which 
recognize  the  woman  as  a  kind  of  upper  servant.  .  .  .  From  making  a 
woman  a  drudge  we  too  often  seem  to  make  her  a  toy.  She  must  of  course 
be  taught  to  read,  whether  to  read  cookery  books,  or  ladies'  books,  recipes 
for  French  rolls,  soups,  fricasees  and  omelettes,  or  French  capes,  flounces, 
bodices,  and  chapeaus.  The  latter  seems  now  the  chief  use  which  some 
suppose  the  art  of  reading  serves  to  the  female  sex.  Whatever  else  is 
forgotten,  she  must  be  taught  music — not  the  plain  Anglo-Saxon  national 
airs,  or  the  tender  touching  songs  of  Scotch  and  Irish  ancestry,  or  the 
solemn  impressive  notes  in  which  God  may  be  praised^-but  it  must  be 
some  trifling  air,  manufactured  to  suit  the  lascivious  waltz,  or  please  the 
impure  imaginations  of  a  French  theatre,  or  some  fastidious  taste  of  pro- 
fessed connoisseurs.  Of  all  nations  and  peoples  who  have  ever  been  im- 
posed on  by  their  inferiors  in  sense,  true  taste,  in  morals  and  character, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  rank  first.  The  very  air  of  a  foreigner,  his 
crooked  name,  his  pompous  titles,  his  overgrown  whiskers,  his  coarse  man- 
ners, even  his  looser  morals,  his  drinking,  swaggering  habits,  his  low- 
lived cunning,  his  peccadillos  of  everv^  grade,  his  notions  on  educa- 
tion, taste,  music,  dancing,  and  even  the  pronunciation  of  our  own 
tongue  are  set  down  as  so  many  items  to  his  favor,  so  many  evidences  of 
his  noble  birth  or  genteel  training,  and  he  is  forthwith  heralded  as  the 
pattern  of  everv'  virtue  and  the  paragon  of  every  excellence.  To  this  fruit- 
ful source  of  evil  may  be  ascribed  many  of  those  follies  which  render  us 
contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  the  sensible  and  well-informed  among  foreign- 
ers. To  this  we  may  trace  many  influences  operating  on  the  manners  of 
communities,  the  character  of  our  domestic  and  social  state  and  the  happi- 
ness and  usefulness  of  individuals.  But  in  nothing  do  we  more  deprecate 
the  disposition  to  revere  and  adopt  foreign  opinions,  and  ape  foreign 
manners  than  in  respect  of  the  views  now  presented.  It  matters  little  who, 
makes  the  laws  if  foreigners   .    .    .    educate  our  children. 

We  then  advocate,  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  merely  ornamental, 
that  which  is  solid ;  and  in  distinction  from  that  which  is  foreign,  that 
which  is  homebred.*^ 

In  a  footnote  in  the  published  address,  probably  not  included 
in  the  dedicatory  speech,  the  Reverend  Smith  added : 

In  the  expressions  of  the  foregoing  paragraph,  the  writer  will  probably 
not  be  misunderstood  b}^  any  to  whom  they  do  not  apply.  He  wishes  to  be 
understood  clearly  by  all  others.   He  believes  he  has  here  expressed  a  com- 
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mon  sentiment  of  the  country  at  the  present  time,  and  while  disclaiming 
all  personalities,  he  by  no  means  intends  this  disclaimer  as  an  apology.  .  . 

What,  as  an  American,  he  has  said  of  Foreigners,  as  a  Virginian  he  is 
accustomed  to  think  and  say  of  northern  men  and  others.  The  Tartars, 
admitted  too  freely  into  China,  usurped  the  throne  and  changed  the  laws 
of  the  Empire.  We  must  provide  for  ourselves  lest  similar  results  follow 
our  injudicious  liberality  and  excessive  admiration.  Let  foreigners  become 
Americans  and  Virginians  in  sentiment  and  Protestant  in  principles,  if  they 
wish  to  secure  a  deserved  and  permanent  popularity.  Our  country  is  an 
asylum  for  the  oppressed.  We  would  take  proper  measures  to  prevent  the 
oppressed  from  becoming  oppressors.'*^ 

This  statement  appears  verv'  strong  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
Dr.  Bailey  was  a  northern  man.  Apparently,  however,  he  was  so 
thoroughly  accepted  by  the  South  that  he  had  ceased  to  be  con- 
sidered a  Yankee.  As  to  the  prejudice  against  foreigners,  this 
became  especially  strong  as  America  moved  to  the  frontier  and  a 
more  intense  nationalism  arose  during  and  after  the  War  of  1812. 
This  anti- foreign  feeling  was  encouraged  by  the  large  immigra- 
tion of  foreigners  in  the  1840's  and  the  1850's.  Apart  from  the 
prejudice  against  foreigners,  there  had  existed  even  much  earlier 
a  demand  among  leaders  in  women's  education  for  an  American 
system  of  education  that  would  cease  to  imitate  Europe  and 
would  prepare  women  for  life  in  the  United  States.  Benjamin 
Rush  of  Philadelphia  was  the  outstanding  advocate  of  this 
American  education.^°  Smith  expressed  well  the  sentiment  of 
Rush,  but  in  a  more  spread-eagle  spirit,  and  with  the  addition  of 
the  demand,  to  be  heard  frequently  in  the  coming  years,  that 
education  be  kept  Southern. 

In  brief,  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  in  its  early  years  repre- 
sented, as  did  the  other  seminaries  of  that  day,  the  reaction 
against  foreign  imitations,  against  the  "social  butterfly"  concep- 
tion of  woman,  against  the  prejudice  that  higher  education  such 
as  that  granted  to  men  would  unfit  woman  for  her  work.  Its 
entire  program  was  characterized  by  a  religious  and  moral  ob- 
jective to  which  intellectual  and  aesthetic  development  should 
contribute.  It  recognized  woman  as  a  rational  individual  with  the 
right  to  self-improvement  for  her  own  sake,  her  own  welfare  and 
happiness ;  but,  more  important,  education  should  fit  her  for  her 
duties  as  wife,  mother,  and  member  of  the  community.  Education 
should  be  practical  and  utilitarian  in  the  service  of  these  ends  ;  edu- 
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cation  for  pure  enjoyment,  for  amusement  or  pleasure,  these 
founders  did  not  advocate,  Presbyterian  divines  had  joined  hands 
with  the  planters  of  the  South  to  keep  religion  orthodox,  with 
no  taint  of  the  earlier  Deism  and  rationalism  or  of  the  later 
unitarianism,  and  to  keep  morals  pure,  even  Puritan.  (The  South 
was  probably  more  Puritan  than  New  England,  especially  with 
respect  to  the  conduct  of  women.)  Although  they  thought  edu- 
cation should  be  practical,  there  was  no  expressed  thought  yet  of 
the  vocational  outside  the  home.  Physical  education  or  physical 
exercise  was  important,  but  not  the  business  of  the  school.  In 
fact,  there  was  a  definite  feeling  against  gymnastics  or  any  sort 
of  organized  play.  Here  the  feeling  seems  in  part  derived  from 
the  Puritan  prejudice  against  the  dancing  schools. 

The  program  of  studies  was  limited  in  range  compared  to 
present-day  curricula;  but  it  represented  well  the  standards  of 
the  day  and  compared  favorably  with  those  of  the  best  semi- 
naries. There  was  no  padding  as  in  the  "puffed"  schools,  to  which 
the  Reverend  Smith  referred.  It  made  no  parade  or  pretensions ; 
its  teaching  apparently  was  honest,  earnest,  and  thorough.  And 
it  was  constantly  working  upward,  as  one  may  see  from  the  fol- 
lowing survey  of  the  administration  of  the  school. 

The  Augusta  Female  Seminary  in  Operation 

During  the  first  seven  years,  the  faculty  of  the  school  con- 
sisted largely  of  members  of  the  Bailey  family,  the  Seminary 
retaining  thus  one  aspect  of  the  old  private  school.  Mrs.  Bailey 
assisted  from  the  beginning,  teaching  music  and  French.  At 
different  times  both  daughters,  Mary  and  Harriet,  were  teachers. 
In  1846,  Mr.  John  L.  Campbell,  who  had  married  Harriet,  the 
younger  daughter,  taught  for  a  time.  He  had  been  teaching  at 
Staunton  Academy  and  was  later  to  go  to  Washington  College 
(now  Washington  and  Lee  University).  In  1847,  Dr.  Bailey's 
niece.  Miss  Elizabeth  Bailey  of  Portland,  Maine,  and  his  cousin. 
Miss  Cornelia  Stockbridge  from  Bath,  Maine,  came  to  teach.^^ 
At  times  and  for  short  periods  others  taught,  the  Reverend  Smith, 
now  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Staunton,  and  Mr. 
Imboden,  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Staunton.  In  August,  1848,  it 
was  announced  that  the  Reverend  Samuel  Matthews,  of  Abing- 
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don,  Virginia,  a  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  and 
former  President  of  Greenville  College,  Tennessee,  a  prominent 
girls'  school,  had  been  employed  to  assist  in  order  partially  to 
relieve  Dr.  Bailey  of  his  sedentary  duties — a  measure  "im- 
periously demanded  by  his  health."^^  The  Reverend  Matthews 
was  to  continue  as  principal  upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bailey 
in  January,  1849.  Whether  Dr.  Bailey  made  any  use  of  the 
monitorial  system  of  Joseph  Lancaster,  still  widely  used  in  that 
day,  the  writer  does  not  know.  There  are  references  to  Miss 
Baldwin's  facility  in  explanations,  which  made  her  sought  by  the 
younger  students  out  of  class,  and  it  is  possible  that  she  and 
other  students  did  some  teaching.  The  fact  that  Dr.  Bailey  kept 
adding  to  the  regular  faculty  and  that  he  used  adults  from 
Staunton  as  supply  teachers  would  suggest,  however,  that  he  did 
not  employ  the  Lancasterian  method. 

In  contrast  to  the  wide  geographical  distribution  of  students 
in  later  years,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  patronage  of  the 
school  was  almost  entirely  local  and  county  until  several  years 
after  the  Civil  War.  After  a  twenty  per  cent  rise  in  the  second 
year,  the  enrollment  remained  relatively  stable  during  Dr.  Bailey's 
administration,  in  spite  of  the  opening  of  another  Staunton  semi- 
nary, Virginia  Female  Institute,  now  Stuart  Hall,  in  1843.  In 
the  first  year  the  enrollment  was  fifty;  in  1843-1844,  it  rose  to 
sixty  and  in  the  following  year  to  sixty-five,  and  remained  around 
this  figure.  In  the  Address  to  the  Citizens  of  Augusta  County, 
the  Board  of  Trustees  had  made  appeal  for  the  support  of  the 
county : 

Let  a  sufficient  patronage  from  the  county  be  concentrated  on  the 
school  which,  bearing  its  venerated  name,  aims  to  perpetuate  in  its 
daughters  and  through  them,  in  its  sons,  the  virtues  and  habits,  the  piety 
and  the  patriotism  of  their  ancestors.  Let  it  not  be  said  that  in  a  county 
noted  for  its  resources,  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  there  cannot  be 
sustained  on  an  economical  administration  and  on  a  basis  of  sound  learning 
and  the  Christian  faith  one  such  Female  Seminary. 

And  in  the  announcement  of  the  coming  session  published  in 
August,  1844,  it  was  stated  that  the  school  depended  principally 
for  patronage  on  the  citizens  of  Augusta  County,  for  whose  benefit 
it  was  first  organized  and  by  whose  munificence  the  ample  edifice 
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for  its  accommodation  had  been  constructed ;  and  that  to  sustain 
its  present  organization  that  patronage  must  be  prompt  and 
steady.^^ 

Although  the  patronage  was  confined  to  the  county,  there 
were  students  who  boarded  in  town  in  order  to  attend.  In  1843- 
1844  there  were  twenty-seven  students,  out  of  a  total  of  sixty, 
who  lived  outside  Staunton.^*  Additions  were  made  later  to  the 
Main  Building  to  take  care  of  the  boarding  students,  but  until 
the  end  of  Dr.  Bailey's  administration  these  all  lived  in  private 
homes.  For  those  who  wished  it,  arrangement  could  be  made  to 
board  the  student  in  the  same  family  with  a  teacher.^^  To  make 
a  virtue  of  a  necessity,  the  Trustees  declared  that  by  distributing 
pupils  in  families,  they  sought  to  avoid  the  objections  to  a  large 
boarding  establishment.  It  is  true  that  epidemics  of  a  serious 
sort  had  given  an  unfavorable  reputation  to  some  boarding  schools 
on  the  score  of  health.  The  catalogue  of  1843-1844  carried  the 
following  announcement  with  respect  to  boarding : 

Instead  of  a  single  Boarding-House,  the  arrangement  has  been  preferred 
to  distribute  the  pupils  into  different  families,  where  the  social  and  do- 
mestic habits  may  be  cultivated  through  the  whole  course  of  education. 
Such  arrangements  have  been  made  with  private  families,  of  high  respect- 
ability, in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  Seminary,  that  almost  any  number 
may  be  accommodated  by  placing  from  four  to  eight  in  a  family.  The 
young  ladies  will  here  be  brought  under  the  best  moral  influence  and 
maternal  supervision,  exerted  by  those  who  will  act  in  harmonious  concert 
with  the  teachers  to  aid  in  the  thorough  education  of  the  mind,  manners, 
and  heart.   A  list  of  these  families  may  be  found  with  the  Principal.^^ 

Board  was  from  $8  to  $9  a  month  and  this  with  tuition  made 
the  cost  $100  for  the  lower  classes  and  $130  for  the  higher.  This 
did  not  include  the  cost  of  extras — music,  French,  etc.  Music 
for  a  year,  two  sessions,  was  $40 ;  French,  $20 ;  and  drawing  and 
painting,  $20.  These  costs  were  much  lower  than  in  some  of  the 
other  leading  southern  seminaries.  In  Georgia  Female  Seminary 
the  cost  was  $200  a  year  exclusive  of  languages  and  ornamental 
subjects ;  in  Judson  Female  Seminary  it  was  $260  without  orna- 
mental subjects  in  1853.^^  On  the  other  hand,  in  Mount  Holyoke, 
the  cost  was  only  $64.^^  In  this  school  self-help  was  used  as  a 
device  for  cutting  expenses. 

The  school  year  was  divided  into  two  sessions  of  five  months 
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each,  with  no  vacation  between  the  sessions.  School  opened  the 
first  of  September  and  closed  the  first  of  July.^^  Christmas  and 
Easter  holidays  were  luxuries  or  indulgences  yet  far  in  the  future. 
The  formal  rules  and  regulations,  so  far  as  there  exists  a 
record  of  them,  were  relatively  few.  Seminaries  of  that  day  varied 
considerably  in  this  respect.  Some  had  almost  no  set  rules,  some 
exceedingly  detailed  lists.*^"  The  catalogue  of  the  Augusta  Female 
Seminary  of  1843-1844  stated:  "The  entire  time  of  the  boarding 
pupils  is  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal  for  their  advance- 
ment in  study.  Study  hours  in  the  school  rooms  are  from  eight  to 
twelve  a.  m.  and  from  two  to  four  p.  m.,  and  in  the  boarding 
houses  from  seven  to  nine  p.  m.  A  strict  regard  to  this  arrange- 
ment is  required."  The  following  regulations  concerning  religious 
and  social  activities  were  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
August,  1848: 

1.  Pupils  of  the  Seminary  shall  be  carefully  instructed  in  the  princi- 
ples of  Qiristian  truths.  For  this  purpose  the  whole  school  shall  be  assem- 
bled in  the  school  room  every  Sabbath  morning,  at  a  suitable  hour,  for 
reciting  to  the  Principal  and  other  teachers  such  lessons  in  the  Scriptures 
and  in  the  catechisms  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  the  Principal  shall 
appoint.  This  time  shall  be  so  arranged  that  the  pupils  may  proceed  from 
the  school  room  to  the  church  where  they  shall  be  expected  to  attend  with 
appropriate  deportment  on  the  sermon.  From  the  obligation  of  this  regu- 
lation, or  any  part  of  it,  no  pupil  shall  be  exempt  except  by  personal  or 
written  request  of  parent  or  guardian. 

2.  All  visiting  or  receiving  visits  by  the  pupils  is  prohibited,  except 
within  the  period  from  the  close  of  the  afternoon  sessions  of  school  till 
sundown,  and  on  Friday  till  ten  o'clock,  p.  m.,  with  the  whole  afternoon 
of  Saturday. 

3.  No  pupil  shall  pay  a  visit  in  town  or  shall  leave  town,  except  when 
sent  for  by  her  parents,  or  on  permission  granted  by  the  Principal  or  the 
persons  with  whom  she  boards. 

4.  No  visiting  or  attentions  to  the  pupils  by  young  persons  of  the 
other  sex  shall  be  allowed,  except  in  the  presence  of  the  head  of  the 
family  in  which  she  boards,  or  some  authorized  substitute. 

5.  The  Principal  is  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  these  Regu- 
lations. 

6.  A  copy  of  these  Regulations  shall  be  furnished  to  all  persons  pre- 
paring to  take  pupils  of  the  Seminary  as  boarders. ^^ 
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No  copy  of  the  rules  and  regulations  affecting  students  living  in 
the  Seminary  after  the  erection  of  the  annexes  to  Main  Building 
and  before  1867  has  been  discovered. 

The  Reminiscences  of  a  Student  of  1845 

Unfortunately  there  do  not  exist,  or  at  least  are  not  available, 
many  records  of  the  everyday  life  of  the  Seminary  under  Dr. 
Bailey,  The  following  relation  by  Elizabeth  Stephens  Carmack,  a 
student  of  1845,  is  thus  particularly  valued  and  valuable  for  its 
suggestive  personal  details  and  its  revelation  that  the  strict 
discipline  implied  by  official  documents  might  be  considerably 
relaxed  in  practice.  Elizabeth  Emma  Stephens  was  a  native  of 
Augusta  County  and  the  niece  of  Judge  Hendron,  the  Treasurer 
of  the  Confederacy.*^^  To  judge  by  these  reminiscences,  written 
at  the  age  of  ninety-eight,  she  must  have  been  a  very  lively  young 
lady. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  March,  1930,  to  September,  1845,  which  was  the 
date  of  my  entrance  into  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  conducted  by  the 
Reverend  R.  W.  Bailey — blessings  on  that  red  head  of  his,  which  housed 
such  an  efficient  brain,  and  such  a  genial  interest  in  the  progress  of 
humanity. 

I  was  very  young  and  thoughtless  (just  half-way  into  my  fourteenth 
year)  but  he  knew  just  how  to  deal  with  my  perversities,  and  we  were 
always  the  best  of  friends.  History  and  the  natural  sciences  were  to  my 
taste,  but  I  shied  at  mathematics.  We  had  some  "scraps"  about  it,  for  he 
wanted  to  make  a  mathematician  of  me,  yet  he  often  condoned  my  de- 
linquencies. And  I  think  he  "kinder"  liked  a  streak  of  poetry,  which  con- 
stituted an  item  in  the  make-up  of  my  crude  intellect.  One  day  he  found 
on  the  floor  near  my  desk  a  squib  I  had  written  in  derision  of  General 
Cass,  the  Democratic  candidate  for  President,  then  running  against  General 
Zack  Taylor,  the  Whig  candidate.  All  that  I  knew  of  General  Cass  was 
that  he  was  a  Democrat,  and  that  was  enough — I  was  a  fire  eating  Whig! 
And  you  must  know  that  Democrats  were  in  very*  bad  standing  with  the 
Whig  party  in  those  days  (who  usually  termed  them  the  "unwashed  de- 
mocracy"). Clay  and  Webster  were  the  great  Whig  leaders  and  fought 
valiantly  against  the  disruption  of  our  union.  Well,  Mr.  Bailey  published 
my  verses  in  the  Staunton  Spectator.  That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
myself  in  print. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  Mrs.  Bailey,  who  taught  music  and  French, 
wanted  some  more  sentimental  words  to  a  popular  negro  melody  to  be 
sung   at   one   of   her  concerts ;   and   another   time   she  wished   for   some 
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additional  words  for  a  tune  of  her  own  composing,  I  think.  He  took  me 
to  a  class  room,  and  presenting  me  with  pen,  paper,  and  ink,  promised  if 
I  would  write  the  songs,  I  should  be  released  from  mathematics  that  day. 
Of  course  I  willingly  acquiesced.  He  was  without  assistance  when  I  en- 
tered school.  His  oldest  daughter  had  taken  the  position  of  governess  in 
a  private  family,  which  seemed  more  attractive  than  teaching  in  a  large 
school.  I  am  not  sure  though  that  my  memory  is  entirely  reliable  on  this 
point.^3 

His  youngest  daughter  married  Mr.  John  L.  Campbell,  of  Lexington, 
who  had  just  been  made  a  professor  at  Washington  College.  He  and  his 
wife  stayed  on  and  taught  for  about  two  months,  when  he  had  to  leave  to 
take  charge  of  his  duties  in  Lexington.  We  had  become  attached  to  them 
for  they  were  a  lovable  couple,  and  we  were  loath  indeed  to  see  them  go. 
Dr.  Ben  Smith,  then  pastor  of  the  Staunton  Presbyterian  Church,  taught 
classes  sometimes,  and  Mr.  Imboden,  a  young  lawyer  (afterwards  a  well- 
known  commander  of  artillery  in  the  Confederate  army)  taught  until  the 
teachers  came — Miss  Lizzie  Bailey  and  Miss  Cornelia  Stockbridge,  Mr. 
Bailey's  niece  and  cousin,  both  from  Maine.  Miss  Bailey,  homely,  but 
kind  and  genial;  Miss  Stockbridge,  handsome  and  stately,  commanding 
respect  as  well  as  admiration — both  were  most  efficient  and  popular  teach- 
ers. We  had  little  plays,  and  sometimes  Miss  Lizzie  was  theatrical  man- 
ager, and  I  usually  cast  for  "leading  lady"  in  comedy.  Though  I  loved  to 
take  off  queer  illiterate  characters  when  with  my  intimates,  I  was  always 
seized  with  stage  fright  at  the  idea  of  activity  before  a  large  audience.  So 
Miss  Lizzie  and  I  had  sundry  little  altercations  at  rehearsals — scoldings, 
coaxing  and  laughter  on  her  part,  protest  and  ludicrous  excuses  on  mine. 
I  always  came  to  terms  in  the  end.  Miss  Stockbridge  taught  algebra  and 
was  a  trifle  stern,  but  I  found  outside  aid.  That  dear  gentleman  of  the 
old  school,  Mr.  Addison  Waddell,  to  whom  I  went  with  my  troubles,  never 
refused  his  help,  so  I  managed  to  pass.  I  was  not  quite  as  bad  as  Leigh 
Hunt,  the  English  poet,  who  confessed  that  he  could  never  learn  the  mul- 
tiplication table.  I  could  and  still  know  it  and  only  stagger  a  little  over 
the  seventh  and  ninth  columns. 

I  was  in  Mrs.  Bailey's  class  of  beginners  in  French  and  on  our  recita- 
tion days,  Miss  Mary  Julia  Baldwin,  who  had  graduated  a  year  or  two 
before,  came  with  a  companion  or  two  to  read  Racine,  or  some  other 
French  dramatist,  under  Mrs.  Bailey's  supervision.  We  became  well  ac- 
quainted and  were  friends  always.  But  no  one  suspected  what  a  blessing 
she  was  to  be,  to  her  church,  her  state,  and  her  sex.  How  she  extended 
far  and  wide  the  beneficent  influences  set  to  work  by  Mr.  Bailey!  He  had 
two  "hobbies,"  Morse  telegraph  and  "the  Big  Hole  through  the  Blue 
Ridge,"  as  he  termed  the  tunnel.  Staunton  had  no  railroad  then,  and  the 
telegraph  was  a  myth  to  most  people,  and  was  a  subject  of  derision  to 
many.  But  Mr.  Bailey's  faith  never  swerved  and  when  Congress  reluctantly 
appropriated  money  enough  to  set  up  a  telegraph  between  Washington  and 
Baltimore,  and  the  message  was  sent  and  received,  his  triumph  was  great. 
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He  soon  had  a  Boston  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy  set  up  a  telegraph  in 
the  auditorium,  and  several  large  audiences  came  to  learn  the  mysteriou; 
workings  of  the  "tamed  lightning."  Staunton  wanted  a  railroad  more  than 
anything.  Oysters  by  stage  coach  ceased  to  be  fresh  long  before  they 
reached  their  goal,  and  so  we  had  to  eat  them  pickled.  Oranges  were  costly 
and  scarce ;  and  things  in  general  were  high.  The  long  talked  of  tunnel 
was  begun  at  last  and  crews  from  both  sides  of  the  mountain  began  to  dig 
and  blast.  "Wiseacres"  said  they  would  pass  each  other  and  never  meet ! 
But  (strange  to  tell)  they  did  meet  and  had  a  tunnel  that  trains  have  been 
passing  through  ever  since. 

Mr.  Bailey  left  Staunton  before  this  happy  ending  took  place,  to  begin 
pioneering  educational  work  in  Texas,  where  he  was  professor  for  some 
3'ears  in  Daniel  Baker  College  [Austin  College.  Daniel  Baker  founded  it]. 
The  railroad  was  finished  and  on  his  return  visit  to  Staunton  he  rode  on 
the  train.  Soon  after  he  came  back,  I  met  him  for  the  last  time.  While  in 
Texas  he  had  written  a  grammar  and  asked  me,  jocularly,  to  write  the 
poetry  to  be  parsed  in  it.  I  often  find  myself  w^ondering,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible for  him  to  return  from  that  other  world,  just  what  he'd  have  to  say 
about  this  present  day  of  autos,  airplanes,  and  strangest  of  all,  radio.^* 

At  the  time  the  preceding  reflections  were  written  for  the 
Mar}"  Baldwin  Xezcs  Letter  riQSO'i  !Mrs.  Carmack  was  the  oldest 
living  alumna.  On  her  hundredth  birthday,  !March  11,  1932,  a 
special  program  vras  broadcast  by  the  college  in  her  honor,  in 
which  President  Jarman  greeted  her  as  she  "listened  in"  from 
her  home  in  Handler.  Texas. ^^  (Incidentally  this  program  was 
the  first  broadcast  of  the  college.)  !Many  of  the  students  sent  her 
birthday  cards.  Her  reply  to  President  Jarman  is  charming  in  its 
revelation  of  pleased  surprise  and  gratitude : 

Your  radio  program  on  my  birthday  was  another  great  surprise  and 
was  most  gratifj-ing  to  me  and  mine.  I  want  to  thank  ever\-  one  of  those 
nice  girls  who  sent  me  that  shower  of  beautiful  cards,  and  I  want  them  to 
know  that  a  large  crowd  of  vay  Texas  friends  gathered  in  to  see  those 
cards  and  hear  them  read.  .  .  .  Your  demonstration  has  made  me  real 
bigoted  (and  caused  my  friends  here  to  be  proud  of  my  being  a  citizen  of 
Handley).66 

She  died  in  the  spring  of  1935,  a  few  days  before  she  reached  her 
one  hundred  third  birthdav. 
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The  First  May  Day  in  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary 

Of  the  ceremonials  of  Mary  Baldwin  College  today  none  is 
more  interesting  or  beautiful  than  the  May  Day  Pageant,  an  event 
that  forms  a  part  of  the  commencement  week  activities.  Because 
of  its  present  place  in  Mary  Baldwin,  the  beginnings  of  the  cele- 
bration at  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  should  have  interest.  It 
adds,  too,  another  softening  touch  to  this  rather  sober  Presby- 
terian school  of  the  1840's.  The  Staunton  Spectator  in  a  long 
article,  "May  Day  at  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary,"  described 
this  event,  which  took  place  on  May  1,  1848:  "In  company  with 
a  proper  quantum  of  the  Belles  and  Beaux  of  our  town,  not  to 
mention  a  due  sprinkling  of  the  elderly  and  graver  portion  of  our 
society,  we  attended  the  celebration  of  the  time-honored  festival 
on  Monday  last  ..."  At  this  point  the  editor  entered  into  a 
long  disquisition  on  the  history  of  May  Day,  which  he  had  taken 
time  to  look  up  and  study.   He  continued : 

May  Day  has  passed  into  comparative  oblivion  and  for  the  first  time  in 
our  lives  have  M^e  been  permitted  to  witness  the  present  mode  of  observ- 
ance, and  truly,  if  this  be  considered  a  specimen,  we  shall  hail  the  recur- 
rence with  joy.  While  there  was  no  intemperate  gaiety  and  not  the  least 
approach  to  boisterous  merriment  or  disorder,  we  were  offered  a  scene  in 
which  the  mingling  of  sweet  faces  and  tasty  wreaths,  graceful  miens  and 
dignified  composure  spoke  well  at  once  for  the  character  of  the  rising 
generation  of  young  ladies  and  the  faithful  and  diligent  course  of  discip- 
line and  instruction  observed  in  this  day.  The  young  ladies  acquitted  them- 
selves with  modesty  and  propriety  as  speakers — distinct  in  uttering  and  yet 
retiring  in  demeanor.  There  is  an  old  superstition  traceable  to  the  Romans 
that  May  was  an  unlucky  month  for  marriage.  Unlucky  or  not,  we  give  it 
as  our  humble  opinion  that  a  few  more  such  May  days  may  add  consider- 
ably to  a  certain  list  on  our  third  page.   .   .   . 

We  only  add  that  as  natural  Kings  and  Queens  are  getting  below  par, 
we  have  to  express  our  ardent  hopes  that  both  our  Queen  of  May  and  all 
her  faithful  maids  may  long  rule  where  the  province  of  their  sex  has 
assigned  them  dominion — over  the  hearts  and  manners  of  an  age  ennobled 
by  the  influence  and  adorned  by  the  virtues  of  women.^'^ 

The  author  was  able  to  discover  no  mention  of  another  May 
Day  at  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  until  Miss  Baldwin's  day. 
One  might  wonder  whether  there  was  some  criticism  of  the 
celebration  on  religious  or  moral  grounds  that  caused  it  not  to 
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be  repeated  in  the  following  year;  or  more  likely  a  change  of 
administration — Dr.  Bailey  left  in  January  of  the  next  year — 
which  caused  a  change  of  events.  At  any  rate,  here  one  finds  the 
beginning. 

An  Early  Seminary  Commencement — Public  Examinations 

The  contemporary  Mary  Baldwin  student  is  accustomed  to  a 
series  of  social  and  ceremonial  activities,  activities  of  grace, 
beauty,  and  traditional  value,  which  constitute  the  annual  com- 
mencement. Behind  this  front  stage  exhibition,  which  the  public 
enjoys,  there  is  the  backstage  burden  of  semester  examinations. 
Suppose  the  backstage  were  shifted  to  the  front,  so  that  the 
public  witnessed  the  ordeal  of  examinations  conducted  orally. 
That  is  what  happened  to  the  young  lady  of  the  1840's.  The  main 
event  of  the  annual  commencement  was  the  public  oral  examina- 
tion of  the  students.  This  general  practice  of  the  seminaries  was 
continued  until  the  Civil  War.  At  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary 
this  event  was  the  main  point  of  contact  between  the  town  and 
the  school. 

The  Staunton  Spectator  of  July  4,  1844,  contained  the  follow- 
ing comment  of  the  editor  on  the  closing  exercises  of  the  Semi- 
nary: 

The  examination  of  the  pupils  connected  with  this  institution  took  place 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  the  past  week.  The  exercises  of  each  day  were 
witnessed  by  visitors,  and  it  is  a  source  of  some  regret  that  on  the  last  day 
the  number  of  relatives  and  friends  of  the  young  students  was  so  great 
that  they  could  not  be  comfortably  accommodated.  In  an  age  when  it  has 
become  common  to  lavish  indiscriminate  and  extravagant  compliments  upon 
schools  of  learning,  however  undeserving  they  may  be,  it  is  not  a  little 
refreshing  to  find  an  institution  so  conducted  that  the  praises  bestowed 
upon  it  are  founded  in  rigid  truth  and  will  bear  the  test  of  the  most  severe 
scrutiny.  The  recitations  of  the  pupils  of  this  Seminary  were  such  as  to 
convince  all  who  attended  that  the  accomplished  instructors  had  succeeded 
in  securing  the  only  truly  valuable  object  in  such  enterprises.  No  students 
could  have  recited  as  did  these,  who  had  not  applied  to  their  studies  steady, 
deliberate  and  persevering  labor;  such  exertion  as  will  make  not  merely 
showy  and  fascinating  girls  but  well  instructed  and  valuable  women. 
Where  all  acquitted  themselves  so  well  it  would  seem  invidious  to  dis- 
tinguish, yet  we  cannot  deny  ourselves  the  pleasure  of  briefly  noticing  the 
class  in  Algebra.    This  admirable  study  so  well  adapted  to  the  purpose  of 
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training  and  disciplining  the  mind  and  of  giving  to  it  habits  of  close  and 
accurate  thought  has  been  introduced  in  the  Seminary  with  remarkable 
success.  The  equations  solved  were  by  no  means  easy;  they  were  selected 
without  discrimination,  and  the  proof  was  complete  that  the  young  ladies 
had  not  merely  appHed  rules  they  did  not  understand,  but  that  they  had 
seized  upon  the  principles  involved  in  this  beautiful  science.  D'Aubigne's 
noble  History  of  the  Reformation  presented  another  study — the  recitations 
upon  which  were  deeply  interesting.  The  course  of  instruction  upon  which 
the  pupils  were  examined  is  complete  and  the  music  by  which  the  exercises 
were  occasionally  varied  was  such  as  to  prove  that  to  this  department  most 
sedulous  attention  has  been  given.^^ 

At  the  end  of  the  following  year  the  final  public  examinations 
lasted  from  Monday  through  Saturday.  The  Spectator  wrote : 
"It  was  indeed  a  severe  and  exhausting  labor  to  both  the  teachers 
and  pupils,  .  .  ,  but  they  were  attended  well  throughout  and 
gave  entire  satisfaction."^^  On  Friday  evening  there  was  an 
exhibition  of  the  musical  class  of  the  Seminary,  which  drew  a 
very  large  audience.  Compositions  were  read  in  the  course  of  the 
week,  and  at  the  close  of  the  examinations  on  Saturday  Dr. 
Bailey  gave  an  address,  especially  to  those  about  to  leave  for  good. 
As  a  part  of  such  exercises  there  was  always  a  distribution  of 
prizes,  awards  of  merit,  and  diplomas.  Apparently  the  awarding 
of  prizes  and  medals  had  not  yet  reached  the  point  that  it  did  in 
Miss  Baldwin's  day.  Seminaries  were  criticized  by  educators  for 
making  too  extensive  use  of  such  awards. 

Progress  of  the  School  Under  Dr.  Bailey 

The  course  of  study  was  expanded  under  Dr.  Bailey's  adminis- 
tration to  include  chemistry,  botany,  and  drawing  and  painting, 
which  had  not  appeared  in  the  first  curriculum.  In  1847,  it  was 
stated  in  the  Staunton  Spectator:  "The  course  of  study  has  been 
reduced  to  a  system  and  the  classes  arranged  in  four  departments. 
At  the  completion  of  this  course,  the  pupil  receives  a  certificate 
or  Diploma  of  credit."^"  From  the  first  there  had  been  some 
attempts  at  such  a  systemization ;  Dr.  Bailey  was  zealous  for 
order  and  classification. 

To  the  founder  also  belongs  the  credit  for  the  beginnings  of  a 
library  and  a  scientific  laboratory.  On  October  9,  1845,  there 
appeared  a  note  in  the  Spectator  in  which  Dr.  Bailey  thanked 
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Kenton  Harper,  the  editor,  for  the  gift  of  a  copy  of  McCullough's 
Map  of  the  Heavens  and  Treatise  on  Astronomy  and  Mitchell's 
Map  of  the  United  States;  also  he  thanked  John  Marshall  McCue 
for  Bradford's  Popular  Views  on  Astronomy;  Robert  Cowan 
for  Mitchell's  Map  of  the  United  States,  and  another  gentleman 
for  Mitchell's  Map  of  the  United  States.  He  added  this  notice: 
"The  friends  of  the  school  are  reminded  that  we  are  commencing 
a  Library  and  the  provision  of  a  philosophical  apparatus.  Any 
contributions  will  be  appropriated  to  proper  use."^^  In  the  col- 
lege archives  is  found  this  list  of  subscriptions  to  the  laboratories 
and  the  equipment  purchased : 

For  Philosophical  Apparatus  for  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary 

Astronomical  Telescope  $60 

Air  Pump  30 

Electrical  Machine  15 

Galvanic  Battery  15 

Pair  Globes  20 

The  High  School  Apparatus  20 

J.  A.  Cochran  $15 

Jas.  Smith  15 

Wm.  A.  Bell  15 

J.  Marshall  McCue  15 

R.  W.  Bailey  15 

The  college  has  today  a  very  interesting  astronomical  globe,  ap- 
parently dating  from  this  time.  Here  we  have  then  the  founda- 
tion, modest  as  it  was,  of  the  present  Mary  Baldwin  library  and 
the  laboratories  for  scientific  investigation. 

From  time  to  time  the  Board  of  Trustees  issued  reports  to  the 
public  on  the  progress  of  the  school ;  reports  which  give  consider- 
able information  on  methods  and  manner  of  instruction.  The 
following  is  from  the  report  of  1843  : 

We  take  pleasure  in  saying,  as  we  do  with  great  confidence,  that  the 
pupils  of  this  school  have  given  satisfactory  evidence  that  they  have  been 
under  faithful  and  thorough  instruction.  Their  public  examination  was  to 
us  gratifying,  because  we  perceived  it  to  be  perfectly  fair — no  collusion 
between  scholar  and  teacher — no  deceptive  appearance.  But  our  judgment 
does  not  rest  alone,  nor  chiefly  upon  a  public  examination — at  best  a  very 
doubtful  test — but  upon  frequent  visits  of  the  Board  to  the  School  and 
careful  inspection  of  its  private  and  ordinary  exercises.   From  this  we  can 
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say  with  entire  truth  that  the  daily  mental  training  has  been  such  as  to 
deserve  all  commendation.  A  thorough  system  of  analysis  is  carried 
through  the  school,  and  the  student  taught  at  every  step  to  think  for  her- 
self. We  are  particularly  pleased  to  observe  that,  while  due  attention  is 
paid  to  the  higher  branches,  the  utmost  care  has  been  given  to  the  funda- 
mental parts  which  are  at  once  so  essentially  important  and  often  so  super- 
ficially touched.  ...    ''2 

The  report  of  1844  was  of  similar  tone.  "It  was  our  purpose," 
the  Trustees  declared,  "to  found  an  Institution  in  which  all  the 
branches  of  a  substantial  Female  education  should  be  taught,  and 
taught  thoroughly.  In  this,  we  believe,  we  have  succeeded  in  no 
ordinary  degree.'"'^  Dr.  Bailey  and  his  assistants,  they  declared, 
had  acquired  a  reputation  as  "skilful  and  experienced  teachers" 
before  they  came  to  Staunton,  and  insisted  that  "teachers  of 
such  an  Institution  are  rarely  found  better  qualified  or  more 
devoted  to  their  work."  They  related  also  in  this  report :  "The 
members  of  the  Presbytery  of  Lexington  .  .  .  spent  several 
hours  in  a  private  examination  of  the  school,  and  we  have  heard 
nothing  but  decided  commendation,"  This  evidence  of  Pres- 
byterian interest  and  oversight  is  significant,  although  under  the 
charter  there  was  no  suggestion  of  Presbyterian'  control.  From 
these  reports  as  well  as  from  all  other  contemporary  references  to 
the  school,  it  is  apparent  that  the  foundations  of  the  Seminary 
had  been  thoroughly  laid  by  Dr.  Bailey  for  "a  substantial  Female 
education."^* 

From  various  contemporary  statements  one  may  deduce  that 
Dr.  Bailey's  abilities  were  not  only  appreciated,  but  that  there 
was  a  certain  amount  of  surprise  that  he  should  have  devoted 
them  to  a  small  local  school  in  Staunton.  Mr.  Waddell,  a  canny 
Scot,  not  given  to  exaggerated  praise,  declared :  "He  was  a  man 
of  superior  ability  and  could  not  have  resided  anywhere  without 
being  felt  as  a  power  in  a  community."^^  Mrs.  Nellie  Hotchkiss 
Holmes,  an  alumna,  who* studied  under  Miss  Baldwin  and  was 
very  close  to  her  in  friendship  and  who  next  to  Mr.  Waddell  has 
been  the  chief  historian  of  the  Seminary,  declared,  in  reference 
to  Miss  Baldwin's  school  days :  "Dr.  Bailey  is  spoken  of  as  'a 
good  man,  a  great  man,  a  fine  teacher'  and  why  he  sought 
Staunton  was  a  question  often  asked. "^^  Dr.  Bailey  had  a 
national   reputation  as  a  writer  in  his  own  day  that  no  doubt 
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explained  the  surprise  at  his  coming  to  Staunton  to  establish  a 
school  of  local  character. 

Incidentally,  one  might  refer  here  to  certain  genial  and 
gracious  qualities  in  Dr.  Bailey  suggested  also  in  Mrs.  Carmack's 
reminiscences  included  above.  In  the  college  archives  is  a  letter, 
written  by  him  to  Sarah  Bell,  a  graduate  and  later  the  wife  of 
Davis  Kayser,  long  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  which 
exhibits  the  deep  personal  concern  that  Dr.  Bailey  took  in  his 
pupils.'^^  And  in  her  account  of  Miss  Baldwin's  school  days,  Mrs. 
Holmes  declared : 

He  builded  wiser  than  he  knew,  for  his  faithful  direction,  fatherly  praise 
and  sympathy  roused  all  the  young  girl's  enthusiasm,  and  she  sought  his 
aid  and  companionship  just  as  a  daughter  would  do.  She  herself  related 
this  incident,  in  her  later  years,  with  evident  gratification :  on  one  occasion 
Dr.  Bailey,  wishing  to  bestow  commendation,  raised  her  hand  (such  a 
beautiful  one  it  was!)  to  his  lips,  thus  delighting  the  heart  of  his  reverent 
pupil  by  his  graceful  homage.''^ 

Already  the  educational  influence  of  the  Augusta  Female 
Seminary  was  being  extended  abroad  through  its  graduates.  In 
1847,  Sarah  H.  Douglass,  who  had  taken  the  full  course  in  the 
Seminary,  opened  a  girls'  school  in  Waynesboro,  to  which  she 
went  highly  recommended  by  the  Faculty  and  Board  of  Trus- 
tees.'^^  The  shining  example  of  a  teacher  formed  in  the  school  of 
Dr.  Bailey  is,  of  course,  Mary  Julia  Baldwin,  who  began  her 
teaching  in  a  private  school  in  Staunton  before  she  became 
Principal  of  the  Seminary.  If  all  the  records  existed,  there  might 
be  found  others  who  went  out  as  teachers  from  the  Seminary  in 
its  early  years. 

Dr.  Bailey  was  apparently  fully  admitted  into  the  society  of 
Staunton,  which  is  not  quick  to  embrace  outsiders.  He  was  spoken 
of  as  "of  this  city"  even  after  he  left  to  take  up  work  elsewhere ; 
and  his  later  activities  were  followed  with  interest  and  admiration. 
In  various  community  interests  he  took  an  active  part — in  the 
Good  Samaritan  Temperance  Society,  in  the  Education  Commis- 
sion for  promoting  the  idea  of  free  public  education,  in  which  he 
was  a  member  of  the  special  committee  to  draft  the  program,  as 
an  examiner  at  the  Virginia  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  and, 
naturally,  in  the  work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church.    He  served  as 
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preacher  when  the  pastor  was  absent,  at  one  time  for  a  period  of 
three  months,  for  which  service  he  would  take  no  remuneration. 
In  gratitude  the  church  presented  to  him  a  silver  service.  Accord- 
ing to  Arista  Hoge  in  his  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Staunton, 
Dr.  Bailey  was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  construction 
of  the  manse,  later  to  be  the  birthplace  of  Woodrow  Wilson. ®° 

Dr.  Bailey  paid  tribute  to  the  gods  of  the  county  and  city  as 
a  good  citizen.  Although  from  New  England  and  of  a  Massa- 
chusetts family,  he  eulogized  the  services  of  "Old  Augusta"  in  the 
Revolution ;  declared  Virginia's  university  second  to  none ;  and 
was  extravagant  in  his  praises  of  the  beauty  and  natural  wealth 
of  the  Shenandoah  Valley.®^ 

Although  actively  interested  in  public  questions,  Dr.  Bailey 
was  never  mentioned  in  connection  with  local  or  national  politics. 
He  declared  in  1837  that  he  had  never  voted,  that  as  a  minister 
he  did  not  like  to  be  mixed  in  politics. ^^  Although  he  may  have 
voted  later,  it  seems  unlikely.  It  seems  a  little  strange  that  one  so 
interested  in  national  issues  should  not  have  voted.  The  substan- 
tial classes  of  Staunton  in  the  1840's  were  Whig  in  politics,  and 
it  is  probable  that  Dr.  Bailey's  sympathies  were  with  the  same 
party. 

Dr.  Bailey's  Pioneering  in  Later  Years 

Dr.  Bailey  resigned  as  Principal  of  the  Augusta  Female  Semi- 
nary in  1849  to  become  the  Virginia  agent  of  the  American  Colo- 
nization Society.  His  work  in  this  organization  was  not  indeed 
of  a  pioneer  character.  The  Society  had  been  created  in  1816 
with  the  primary  object  of  removing  the  free  Negroes  to 
the  Republic  of  Liberia,  which  had  been  established  as  a  national 
home  for  them.  Jefferson  had  proposed  such  a  plan  during  the 
American  Revolution,  the  liberal  philosophy  of  which  was  in 
contradiction  with  the  existence  of  slavery  and  thus  provoked 
plans  for  emancipation.  The  colonization  idea  was  one  of  such 
plans.  The  South  feared  the  presence  of  a  large  number  of  free 
Negroes  and  thus  could  be  encouraged  to  emancipate  the  slaves 
only  by  the  pnovision  of  some  means,  such  as  the  Society  pro- 
vided, of  their  removal  from  the  country.  Various  outstanding 
national  figures,  among  them  Henry  Clay  and  James  Madison, 
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had  served  as  presidents  of  the  Colonization  Society.  Although 
it  was  primarily  a  Southern  movement,  it  received  for  a  time  much 
support  from  the  anti-slavery  forces  of  the  North,  who  regarded 
it  as  a  means  of  encouraging  voluntary  emancipation.  During 
the  1830's,  however,  Northerners  began  to  withdraw  and  to  criti- 
cize the  movement  as  a  mere  tool  of  the  South  to  rid  itself  of  the 
free  Negro.  Dr.  Bailey  favored  the  movement  for  two  reasons : 
he  still  regarded  it  as  a  step  to  voluntary  emancipation;  and  he 
saw  in  it  a  means  of  Christianizing  the  natives  of  Africa  through 
the  introduction  of  Christian  Negroes.  It  thus  effected,  as  he 
regarded  it,  two  great  liberal  reforms  of  the  mid-century — anti- 
slavery,  or  emancipation,  and  foreign  missions. 

As  Virginia  agent  of  the  Society,  Dr.  Bailey  was  instrumental 
in  getting  a  grant  from  the  Virginia  legislature  of  $30,000  a  year 
for  five  years  to  use  for  the  transportation  of  Negroes.®^  Other 
funds  were  raised  from  voluntary  subscription.  From  all  reports 
he  was  very  successful  in  this  work.  Conditions  were  naturally 
more  favorable  for  emancipation  in.  Virginia  than  in  the  Lower 
South,  where  the  Negroes  were  more  profitable.  About  half  of 
the  Negroes  who  were  sent  to  Liberia  during  this  period  were 
from  Virginia.  A  notice  in  the  Staunton  Republican  Vindicator 
at  one  time  reported  that  a  boatload  of  one  hundred  forty  had 
just  been  sent,  more  than  half  of  whom  were  from  the  Valley, 
and  that  many  of  them  had  been  recently  emancipated.^*  Thus,  in 
spite  of  the  opinion  of  the  North,  the  Society  was  still  able  to 
encourage  emancipation.  Slavery,  it  is  true,  had  never  been 
prominent  in  the  Valley;  anti-slavery  sentiment  had  arisen  early, 
and  it  was  easy  to  secure  emancipation. 

In  connection  with  his  work  in  the  Colonization  Society, 
something  might  be  added  with  reference  to  Dr.  Bailey's  views 
on  the  slavery  issue,  which  by  the  later  forties  was  threatening 
the  division  of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Bailey  never  owned  a  slave 
and  opposed  slavery  in  principle.  He  came  to  South  Carolina  in 
1827,  when  men  of  the  Old  South  were  still  anti-slave  in  feeling, 
awaiting  a  practical  solution  of  the  question  of  the  free  Negro, 
and  when  they  were  in  the  meantime  attempting  to  humanize  the 
institution  by  the  reform  of  slave  codes  and  the  education  of  the 
Negro.   Dr.  Bailey  thus  saw  the  institution  with  its  best  face  on. 
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He  sympathized  with  the  practical  difficulties  of  the  Southerner ; 
declared  that  the  Southern  slave  owner  suffered  more  from  the 
institution  than  the  slave ;  and  that  he  was  doing  all  he  could  to 
work  out  a  solution.  When  some  years  later  the  abolition  move- 
ment began,  he  realized  at  once  the  disastrous  effect  that  this 
movement  was  going  to  have  on  the  South  in  its  attitude  toward 
slavery,  the  free  Negro,  and  toward  the  North.  In  a  series  of 
letters  written  in  1835  to  abolitionist  friends  in  the  North  he  ably 
expressed  these  views  and  urged  them  to  desist.  These  letters, 
originally  published  in  the  Christian  Mirror,  were  widely  copied 
in  the  press  and  later  published  in  a  book,  The  Issue  (1837). 

Dr.  Bailey  felt  that  the  Southern  Negro  was  not  ready  for 
freedom;  that  gradual  emancipation  was  the  solution;  and  that 
ultimate  universal  emancipation  should  come  and  could  only  come 
legally  through  the  state  legislatures ;  that  the  Southern  owners 
were  doing  much  for  the  slave  and  should  be  undisturbed  in  their 
efforts.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  summarize  this  able  and  inter- 
esting exposition,  a  statement  or  two  will  indicate  fairly  well  the 
general  trend  of  his  thinking  and  show  how  well  he  understood 
the  mind  of  the  South  and  the  influence  the  abolition  movement 
would  have  on  it.  He  declared  in  a  letter  to  Silas  McKean, 
August  22,  1835 : 

The  present  is  evidently  not  the  time  for  the  extinction  of  slavery  in 
the  Southern  States.  But  it  is  eminently  the  time  for  their  moral  improve- 
ment, and  in  this  we  are  diligently  engaged.  Let  us  alone.  .  .  .  Many 
good  men  of  the  South  look  forward  with  hope  and  expectation  to  the 
eventual  termination  of  slaver}^  Indeed  I  have  always  been  struck  with  the 
similarity  of  views  entertained  on  the  subject  by  intelligent  men  at  the 
North  and  at  the  South.  But  that  cannot  now  be  discussed.  The  subject 
must  be  deferred.  The  idea  has  been  favored  in  many  minds  to  effect  a 
termination  of  slavery,  after  the  slaves  are  prepared  for  freedom,  by  a 
compensation  to  the  owners.  But  this  must  be  done  by  consent.  It  cannot 
be  made  a  national  question.  You  will  not  be  permitted  to  discuss  it  on  the 
floor  of  Congress.  It  might  have  been  done  (but  for  the  Abolitionists)  on 
any  principles  of  common  courtesy.  But  it  cannot  now  be  done  for  years 
to  come,  if  ever  .  .   .  ^5 

And  he  warned  Asa  Cummings,  editor  of  the  Christian  Mirror: 
"This,  then,  is  the  issue.  It  is  inevitable.  When  the  North  shall 
say  to  the  South,  'We  do  not  claim  a  constitutional  right  to  inter- 
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fere  with  your  institutions,  but  you  must  and  shall  abandon  your 
slavery,  for  it  is  wrong,' — then  the  union  is  at  an  end.  The  prac- 
tical result  is  inevitable. "^^ 

Dr.  Bailey  was  accused  by  his  Northern  friends  of  an  unholy 
compromise  with  the  slave  interest.  It  is  safe  to  assert  that  there 
was  no  conscious  sacrifice  of  principle  on  Dr.  Bailey's  part.  His- 
torians generally  hold  today  that  forces  of  circumstances  or  of 
institutions  produced  a  sort  of  compromise  between  the  clergy 
of  the  South  and  the  planter  class  for  mutual  support.  The 
planter  would  give  up  his  free-thinking  deism  and  become  ortho- 
dox in  religion  and  correct  in  morals,  the  clergy  would  forego 
attacks  on  the  institution  of  slavery.  Dr.  Bailey,  as  a  member  of 
the  clergy  long  resident  in  the  South,  was  perhaps  an  unconscious 
party  to  this  compromise.  It  would  be  impossible  to  declare  dog- 
matically. 

Dr.  Bailey  spent  several  years  as  the  agent  of  the  Colonization 
Society.  In  1854,  he  became  professor  of  languages  in  the  pioneer 
Presbyterian  College  of  Texas,  Austin  College,  located  then  at 
Huntsville.  This  college,  chartered  in  1849,  had  graduated  the 
first  college  class  in  Texas.*^  The  death  of  the  president  in  1857 
and  other  difficulties  led  to  the  suspension  of  the  school  until 
February,  1859.  In  the  meantime,  Dr.  Bailey  had  been  elected 
president  of  the  school,  a  position  which  he  held  until  his  death 
in  1863.  During  this  time  Dr.  Bailey  was  active  in  the  affairs 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Texas  and  in  the  South.  He  sup- 
plied as  pastor  of  the  church  at  Huntsville  for  a  time,  turning 
the  salary  back  to  apply  on  the  church  debt.  He  was  moderator 
of  the  Synod  of  Texas  in  1861.  As  a  member  of  the  first  General 
Assembly  of  the  Southern  Presbyterian  church  in  1861,  he  signed 
the  Address  to  the  Churches  of  the  World  drawn  up  by  this  body 
to  justify  their  separation  from  the  Northern  Presbyterians.^^ 
In  1859,  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on  him 
by  Hampden-Sydney  College.  Dr.  Bailey  died  of  pneumonia  in 
Huntsville,  April  26,  1863,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

Before  leaving  the  story  of  the  founder's  Texas  pioneering,  a 
word  might  be  said  of  an  architectural  venture  of  his,  the  Steam- 
boat House.  Preacher,  teacher,  author  of  textbooks,  journalist, 
it  is  interesting  to  find  that  Dr.  Bailey  was  also  an  architect.   The 
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following  account  of  this  venture  is  given  by  Marquis  James  in 
his  life  of  General  Sam  Houston : 

The  Steamboat  House  was  erected  about  1860  by  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Bailey, 
President  of  Austin  College,  at  the  other  end  of  the  town.  Deploring  the 
lack  of  originality  in  the  prevailing  style  of  architecture,  Dr.  Bailey  de- 
termined to  remedy  this  defect.  His  inspiration,  the  Mississippi  River 
steamboat,  was  executed  with  alarming  perfection.  The  stairways  were  on 
the  outside  leading  from  one  deck  of  the  gallery  to  the  other.  The  motif 
found  further  expression  in  the  design  on  the  doors  and  the  windows  with 
their  little  panes  of  vari-colored  glass.  The  parlor  was  on  the  "saloon- 
deck"  upstairs.  Bed  chambers  have  some  resemblance  to  staterooms. ^^ 

In  1861,  the  Steamboat  House  was  rented  by  General  Sam 
Houston,  and  in  it  he  died  in  1862.  He  never  particularly  liked 
the  house.  From  the  pictures  and  descriptions  of  it,  one  is  per- 
haps inclined  to  consider  it  an  example  of  Yankee  ingenuity 
rather  than  architectural  beauty.  General  Houston,  it  should  be 
added,  was  a  trustee  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  Austin  College.®" 

Dr.  Bailey's  Work  as  Writer  and  Editor 

Dr.  Bailey  liked  to  instruct  by  the  written  as  well  as  by  the 
spoken  word ;  and,  incidentally,  there  are  many  testimonies  of  his 
facility  as  a  speaker.  Throughout  his  life  he  was  busy  as  writer, 
compiler,  and  editor  of  works  primarily  designed  as  guides  or 
textbooks  for  instruction  in  the  home  or  the  school.  Reference 
has  already  been  made  to  his  Daughters  at  School,  in  which  one 
gets  his  philosophy  of  education.  These  letters,  written  in  the 
early  1830's,  were  not  published  until  1857.  Two  other  books 
were  the  product  of  his  South  Carolina  years.  The  Issue,  (1837), 
already  mentioned,  and  The  Family  Preacher,  a  book  of  sermons 
on  family  relationships,  published  in  1838.  Just  before  he  came 
to  Staunton  Dr.  Bailey  had  edited  (1841-42)  a  family  magazine, 
The  Patriarch,  or  Family  Library  Magazine,  published  in  New 
Yoi"k,  which,  after  1842,  passed  into  other  hands  as  The  Mother's 
Magazine.  This  work,  to  which  Dr.  Bailey  contributed  many 
articles,  brought  unstinted  praise  from  the  press  from  Maine  to 
Florida  and  from  Baptist  and  Methodist  journals  as  well  as  from 
Presbyterian.  Typical  of  the  comments  is  the  statement  of  the 
Boston  Recorder: 
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We  cheerfully  and  confidently  express  the  opinion  that  The  Patriarch 
is  preeminently  entitled  to  the  patronage  which  it  modestly  claims.  An 
object  more  important  to  the  rising  generation  of  our  country  in  its  rela- 
tion both  to  time  and  eternity  cannot  be  proposed.  If  parents  can  be 
enlightened  and  moved  to  judicious  and  efficient  action,  the  object  will  be 
secured.  And  that  they  will  be  enlightened  and  moved,  we  have  reason  to 
believe,  if  they  shall  avail  themselves  of  the  instructions  of  The  Patriarch. 
Though  we  have  not  the  pleasure  of  personal  acquaintance  with  the  editor, 
his  character  is  too  favorably  and  widely  known  to  leave  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that,  with  the  cooperation  he  can  readily  secure,  he  will  supply  the 
public  with  a  periodical  of  surpassing  interest  and  value.^^ 

The  Raleigh  Star  considered  it  "one  of  the  most  useful  and  inter- 
esting publications"  of  the  American  press,  and  the  Richmond 
Christian  Advocate  declared  it  entitled  to  rank  with  the  best 
publications  of  the  day.^^ 

Attention  is  directed  to  this  work  of  Dr.  Bailey  because  it  em- 
bodies a  foremost  conception  of  his — that  parents,  and  especially 
mothers,  should  be  educated — and  it  thus  put  into  operation  the 
modern  notion  of  adult  education.  The  magazine  contained  also 
lesson  plans,  devices  for  teaching,  etc.,  that  mothers  might  use  in 
instructing  children.  A  wide  range  of  subject  matter  was  included, 
from  botany  and  hygiene,  which  was  especially  emphasized,  to 
music.  It  was  beautifully  executed  with  many  illustrations.  Inci- 
dentally the  picture  of  Dr.  Bailey  which  appears  in  this  book  was 
made  from  an  engraving  done  by  the  well-known  artist,  John 
Sartain,  and  reproduced  in  the  first  issue  of  The  Patriarch.  One 
may  wonder  if  this  editorial  venture  proved  a  financial  success. 
Dr.  Bailey's  objective  to  get  it  into  the  homes  of  those  who  per- 
haps did  not  have  books  or  other  facilities  for  education  encour- 
aged a  low  subscription  price,  remarked  upon  by  many  press 
notices.  The  New  York  Mechanic  said  it  was  "decidedly  the  best 
got  up  work  for  the  price  in  the  country."^^  Perhaps  Dr.  Bailey 
had  to  give  it  up  because  of  inability  to  make  it  pay.  One  does 
not  know.  But  it  represents  a  most  interesting  educational  idea 
and  project  of  this  prolific  and  ingenious  mind. 

Dr.  Bailey  was  the  author  of  a  book  on  etymology  widely 
used,  especially  in  Southern  schools,  entitled  The  Scholar's  Com- 
panion. When  a  new  edition  appeared  in  1863,  it  was  announced 
that  half  a  million  copies  had  been  sold  in  more  than  a  hundred 
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editions.  That  it  was  extensively  used  outside  the  South,  too,  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  edition  of  1863  carried  a  statement 
from  school  authorities  in  Philadelphia  that  it  should  be  the  text- 
book on  etymology  for  all  the  schools  of  that  district ;  and  a  state- 
ment of  the  Maryland  Department  of  Public  Instruction  indicated 
that  it  had  been  adopted  for  use  throughout  that  state.  A  few 
years  ago,  President  Jarman  found  a  copy,  published  in  1890,  that 
had  been  used  in  school  in  San  Luis  Potosi,  Mexico,  in  1911.  It 
was  the  Roget's  Thesaurus  or  Trench's  Study  of  Words  for 
thousands.  Incidentally,  Dr.  Bailey  paid  tribute  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  these  more  elaborate  studies.  Some  years  ago  an  alumna 
sent  a  clipping  from  the  Baltimore  Sun  (date  unknown),  an 
account  by  the  "Benztown  Bard"  of  a  tour  of  the  Valley  of  Vir- 
ginia in  the  1930's,  in  which  he  said : 

One  of  the  most  interesting  incidents  connected  with  my  recent  tour  of 
the  Valley  of  Virginia  was  when  I  stood  in  front  of  an  old  painting  of  the 
Reverend  Dr.  Bailey  on  the  walls  of  Mary  Baldwin  College  at  Staunton. 
Not  only  because  Dr.  Bailey  was  one  of  the  progenitors  of  this  fine  school, 
but  because  he  was  the  man  who  wrote  and  compiled  The  Scholar's  Com- 
panion, a  book  that  every  man  who  was  ever  a  real  schoolboy  will  remem- 
ber ...   »* 

In  the  Introduction  to  the  edition  of  1863  Dr.  Bailey  discussed 
his  conception  of  the  importance  of  the  history  and  evolution  of 
language : 

The  study  of  words  is  the  study  of  philosophy,  of  history,  of  morals. 
We  may  read  a  nation's  history  in  a  nation's  words.  .  .  .  There  is  often 
more  of  true  history  to  be  learned  in  a  Dictionary,  which  cannot  lie,  than 
in  written  annals,  which  may  be  formed  by  prejudice,  pride,  affectation, 
misconception,  or  intended  falsehood.  .  .  .  The  study  of  words  has  never 
yet  had  its  proper  place  in  the  educational  course.  If  pursued  at  all  it  has 
been  a  study  of  definition  merely,  disconnected  with  etymology.    .    .    . 

"Word  warriors"  have  caused  more  bloodshed  and  misery  than  all  the 
executioners  of  martyrs  to  truth  and  principle.  .  .  .  Theological  contro- 
versies, political  asperities,  judicial  litigations,  personal  animosities  have 
their  origin  and  vitality  most  often  in  the  misunderstanding  of  words.^^ 

These  observations  had  a  peculiar  timeliness.  For  a  genera- 
tion a  battle  of  words  had  been  raging  in  the  United  States, 
eventually  to  turn  into  a  battle  of  guns,  over  the  meaning  of 
"sovereignty,"  "liberty,"  the  "state,"  "state's  rights,"  and  "the 
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nature  of  the  union."  Perhaps  the  author's  final  comments  on 
words  may  appear  to  sober  sense  a  bit  extravagant,  but  they  sug- 
gest his  incHnation  to  carry  the  moral  and  religious  objectives 
into  all  his  study  and  teachings.   He  insisted : 

Definitely  the  study  of  words  is  the  object  of  this  treatise  intended  to 
initiate  the  young  learner  early  into  the  habit  of  a  critical  definition  of 
the  language  he  uses.  Beyond  mere  orthography  and  correct  pronunciation, 
it  is  designed  to  introduce  the  young  mind  into  the  inner  life  of  words 
and  thus  into  the  inner  life  of  the  soul.  It  is  a  spelling  book,  but  that  is 
not  all.  It  teaches  correct  pronunciation,  but  that  is  not  all.  It  is  a  defining 
Dictionary — but  still  more  it  discriminates  the  nicest  shades  of  difference 
in  words,  in  thought,  and  contributes  eminently  to  form  the  mind  to  truth 
and  the  character  to  uprightness  and  the  soul  to  immortal  destiny. 

If  we  may  have  contributed  to  awaken  the  mind  of  teachers  and  edu- 
cationists to  the  true  dignity,  importance,  and  influence  of  the  study  of 
words,  we  have  installed  our  subject  in  its  proper  place  and  accomplished 
the  object  of  this  brief  Introduction  to  the  Scholar's  Companion. 

Dr.  Bailey  was  the  author  also  of  two  text-books  on  grammar, 
a  Primary  English  Grammar  and  a  Manual  of  Grammar,  the 
latter  highly  appraised  by  the  National  Intelligencer  of  Wash- 
ington.^® The  book  was  commended  also  by  the  famous  Dr.  Wil- 
liam McGuffey,  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  who  had  ex- 
amined the  manuscript.^^  Incidentally  it  is  interesting  to  note  this 
indirect  connection  of  Dr.  McGuffey  with  the  Seminary  before 
Miss  Baldwin's  day.  Through  these  several  textbooks  and  through 
The  Patriarch,  Dr.  Bailey  had  had,  without  doubt,  considerable 
influence  on  American  education  in  his  day  far  beyond  the  range 
of  his  local  activities. 

The  First  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Augusta  Female 
Seminary 

Undoubtedly  the  foundation  and  early  success  of  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary  owes  much  to  the  devoted  service  of  the  able 
body  of  men  who  made  up  the  first  Board  of  Trustees.  The 
members  of  this  Board  were  all  citizens  of  Augusta  County,  most 
of  them  of  Staunton,  and  were  hence  in  very  close  contact  with 
the  school.  As  these  pages  have  indicated,  they  attended  fre- 
quently the  regular  daily  activities  of  the  school  and  always  were 
present  for  the  annual  examinations.  Occasionally  members  of  the 
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Board  supplied  as  teachers  and,  according  to  Elizabeth  Stephens 
Carmack,  might  be  a  refuge  for  the  student  distressed  by  the 
intricacies  of  algebra.  And  they  had  a  prominent  part  in  the 
establishment  of  the  school  physically  and  academically  and  in 
the  promotion  of  it  before  the  public. 

The  following  men  comprised  this  first  board :  Francis  Mc- 
Farland,  James  Crawford,  William  Brown,  Adam  Link,  John 
McCue,  P.  E.  Stevenson,  A.  Waddell,  S.  J.  Love,  Jacob  Baylor, 
John  Marshall  McCue,  William  Frazier,  A.  S.  Hall,  William  M. 
Tate,  James  A.  Cochran,  and  B.  M.  Smith.  Five  of  these — 
McFarland,  Brown,  Stephenson,  Love,  and  Smith  were  Presby- 
terian ministers ;  Waddell,  a  physician ;  Luck  and  Hall,  merchants ; 
Baylor  and  Tate,  planters ;  the  others  were  prominent  in  local 
affairs,  politics,  and  law.  The  two  McCues  and  Colonel  James 
Crawford  were  influential  in  State  politics  and  judicial  administra- 
tion. Almost  all  these  men  belonged  to  old  Covenanter  families 
who  had  migrated  from  the  North  of  Ireland — men  of  sound 
religion,  thorough  education,  and  of  public  spirit.  Dr.  Addison 
Waddell  was  a  son  of  the  famous  blind  preacher,  James  Waddell. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  James  Waddell  was  a  teacher  of 
Benjamin  Rush  of  Philadelphia,  the  famous  exponent  of  an 
American  system  of  education  for  women  mentioned  above.^^ 
Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Waddell  in  1855,  his  son,  Joseph  A. 
Waddell,  took  his  place  on  the  Board  of  Trustees,  where  he  was 
to  serve  for  sixty  years  and  to  be  a  pillar  of  the  Seminary  in  Miss 
Baldwin's  day.  Mr.  William  M.  Tate  was  the  grandfather  of  Miss 
Nannie  Tate,  the  first  full  graduate  of  the  Seminary  under  Miss 
Baldwin's  administration  and  the  beloved  primary  teacher  for 
many  years. 

The  President  of  the  Board,  the  Reverend  Francis  McFarland, 
was  a  man  of  remarkably  wide  experience  and  education  and 
of  sound  practical  judgment.  An  immigrant  from  Ireland, 
educated  in  Washington  College,  Pennsylvania,  and  at  Prince- 
ton, he  had  served  for  many  years  as  pastor  and  home  mis- 
sionary throughout  the  South.  For  a  number  of  years  he  was 
a  director  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  a  trustee  of 
Washington  College  (Washington  and  Lee  University).  For 
many  years  D'r.  McFarland  kept  a  diary,  which  ran  to  a  number 
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of  volumes,  now  in  the  possession  of  his  grandson,  Mr.  W.  B. 
McFarland.  These  documents  contain  much  material  for  social, 
political,  and  religious,  as  well  as  personal  history.  On  July  23, 
1855,  he  recorded  :  "I  went  to  Staunton  on  horseback  to  see  about 
our  female  school" ;  and  there  are  other  references  to  his  work 
as  a  trustee.  The  most  interesting  of  all  these  documents,  how- 
ever, is  the  account  of  a  missionary  journey  he  made  as  a  young 
preacher  through  Illinois,  Indiana  (and  tradition  says  he  gave 
the  name  to  the  capital  of  this  state),  Missouri,  Kentucky,  and 
Tennessee.  In  the  first  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  as 
well  as  in  the  first  Principal,  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  had 
found  a  man  of  rich  and  varied  experience.  Since  his  death  both 
his  son,  J.  N.  McFarland,  and  his  grandson,  W.  B.  McFarland, 
have  served  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  latter  a 
member  today.  Another  member  of  this  first  Board  of  Trustees, 
the  Reverend  P.  E.  Stevenson,  a  native  of  New  York  and  gradu- 
ate of  Princeton,  was  the  pastor  of  the  First  Church  at  the  time 
the  Seminary  was  established.  According  to  the  history  of  the 
church  compiled  by  Arista  Hoge,  much  progress  had  been  made 
under  him,  and  incidentally  the  church  had  bought  and  improved 
the  lot  on  which  Main  Building  stands.^^ 

A  word  further  might  be  added  about  the  Reverend  Benjamin 
Smith.  As  a  member  of  the  Board  for  many  years  and  as  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  for  ten  years,  from  1845-1854,  he  had 
no  doubt  a  greater  influence  educationally  on  the  Seminary  than 
any  other  member  of  the  Board.  He  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
educated  at  Hampden- Sydney,  with  two  years'  study  abroad  in 
the  Semitic  languages,  mainly  in  Prussia.^°°  In  a  day  when  the 
art  of  oratory  was  at  its  height,  he  was  famous  as  an  effective 
speaker.  His  zeal  in  the  promotion  of  education  was  noteworthy. 
He  had  organized  one  of  the  first  educational  associations  of  the 
South,  while  teaching  in  North  Carolina.  In  1839,  he  submitted 
to  the  Virginia  legislature  a  report  on  the  Prussian  school  system, 
which  he  had  studied  first  hand,  as  a  step  in  arousing  interest  in 
a  public  school  system  in  Virginia.  According  to  his  biographer 
in  the  Dictionary  of  American  Biography:  "This  report  is  recog- 
nized as  one  of  the  most  significant  educational  documents  of  the 
period."   He  organized  an  Education  Society  in  Augusta  County 
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to  promote  the  cause  of  public  education.  At  the  time  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary  opened,  the  Reverend  Smith  was  pastor  of  the 
Tinkling  Springs  Church  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Waynes- 
boro, where  he  had  also  a  classical  academy.  As  mentioned  above, 
he  was  pastor  in  Staunton  from  1845  to  1854,  always  an  enthusi- 
astic promotor  of  the  Seminary.  During  his  pastorate  the  two 
wings  were  added  to  the  Main  Building.  The  Reverend  Smith 
taught  for  many  years  in  Hampden-Sydney,  becoming  a  sort  of 
second  founder  of  the  college  through  his  reorganization  of  it 
after  the  ravages  of  the  Civil  War.  He  lived  to  see  free  public 
education  established  in  Virginia  in  1870  and  became  one  of  the 
first  county  superintendents.  He  was  truly  a  notable  figure  in 
Virginia  education,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  academically  speak- 
ing, his  influence  in  the  foundation  of  the  Augusta  Female  Semi- 
nary was  second  only  to  that  of  Dr.  Bailey. 

The  Darker  Years — ^With  Some  Bright  Spots 

From  its  foundation  in  1842  until  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bailey 
in  1849,  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  had  enjoyed  solid  success, 
although  there  was  nothing  extravagant  about  the  prosperity  of 
the  school,  still  a  small  local  seminary.  There  followed  these  good 
years  a  period  of  difficulty  and  uncertainty,  until  1863,  when  it 
seemed  that  the  Seminary  might  be  forced  to  close.  It  is  some- 
what difficult  to  account  fully  for  the  decline  of  the  school  in  the 
1850's.  This  was  a  decade  of  great  prosperity  in  the  country 
generally  and  especially  in  the  Cotton  Kingdom.  It  was  the  heyday 
of  the  seminaries  throughout  the  country,  although  many  of  them 
were  doomed  to  perish  during  the  Civil  War  of  the  next  decade. 
Strange  to  say,  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  which  almost 
perished  in  the  early  fifties,  suffered  difficulties  in  the  middle  of 
the  decade  and  then  again  in  the  first  years  of  the  Civil  War, 
began  to  revive  before  the  war  closed  and  continued  to  expand 
during  the  dark  days  of  Reconstruction.  Her  status  in  these  years 
of  the  1850's  and  1860's  is  practically  a  complete  contrast  to  that 
of  most  of  the  other  seminaries  of  the  South. 

Undoubtedly  one  cause  of  the  decline  in  the  1850's  was  the 
frequent  change  of  administration.  There  were  six  heads  during 
this  fifteen  year  period.   Another  may  have  been  the  tardiness  in 
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providing  boarding  facilities  in  the  school,  now  that  there  were 
other  seminaries  in  Staunton  with  such.  The  existence  of  two 
other  seminaries,  the  Virginia  Female  Institute  (Stuart  Hall), 
and  the  Wesleyan  Female  Seminary,  no  doubt  drew  some  of  the 
local  patronage  from  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  since  all  were 
primarily  local  in  character.  It  should  be  said,  too,  that  this  de- 
cline was  not  continuous ;  there  were  years  in  the  fifties,  when  the 
school  attained  something  like  the  success  it  had  enjoyed  under 
Dr.  Bailey.  There  was  some  material  expansion  in  the  form  of 
additions  to  the  physical  plant  and  to  the  equipment. 

The  Principals — Dr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  Head  of  the  School 

IN  1855-1856 

Upon  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Bailey  in  January,  1849,  the 
Reverend  Samuel  Matthews  was  elected  Principal  of  the  Semi- 
nary. It  was  stated  above  that  Mr.  Matthews  and  his  wife  had 
been  employed  in  August,  1848,  in  order  to  relieve  Dr.  Bailey, 
whose  health  demanded  a  change  from  his  sedentary  duties.  As 
a  graduate  of  Union  Theological  Seminary  and  former  President 
of  Greenville  College,  Tennessee,  he  had  come  highly  recom- 
mended. According  to  Mr.  Waddell's  statement,  he  soon  became 
discouraged  and  resigned  in  December,  1849,  the  resignation  to 
ta'ke  effect  in  June,  1850.^°^ 

Mr.  John  L.  Campbell,  who  had  married  Dr.  Bailey's  daughter, 
Harriet,  and  who  had  taught  in  the  Seminary  for  a  short  time, 
was  elected  Principal,  but  declined  the  appointment.  In  June, 
1850,  the  Reverend  William  J.  Campbell,  pastor  of  the  Shemariah 
Church,  was  elected,  and  he  took  charge  of  the  Seminary  in 
September,  1850.  Mr.  Campbell  resigned  in  January,  1851. 
Whether  the  school  closed  for  the  remainder  of  the  year,  or  con- 
tinued under  the  remaining  teachers  the  author  has  not  been  able 
to  determine.  Mr.  Waddell  said :  "As  far  as  appears  there  was 
'no  school'  during  the  remainder  of  the  scholastic  year.""^  Ac- 
cording to  the  practice  at  a  later  period,  it  would  seem  more  likely 
that  it  continued  under  the  supervision  of  the  pastor  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  at  this  time  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Smith.  Or 
it  may  be  that  Miss  Rensell  or  Reinnelles  (two  spellings  occur), 
mentioned   by   Mrs.    Holmes    in   her   history   published   in    The 
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Record  of  1896,  was  the  head  at  this  time.  Mrs.  Holmes  stated, 
however,  that  she  followed  Mr.  Browne  in  1853.  This  statement 
is  incorrect  as  to  the  date,  since  Mr.  Browne  did  not  resign  until 
June,  1855.  It  appears  to  the  writer  that  Mrs.  Holmes  is  probably 
correct,  however,  as  to  the  sequence  of  persons.  Miss  Rensell 
perhaps  was  in  immediate  control  of  the  Seminary  in  1855-56, 
when  Dr.  Wilson  had  the  general  supervision  of  it. 

In  May,  1851,  the  Reverend  William  B.  Browne  of  Hillsboro, 
North  Carolina,  was  elected  and  assumed  charge  in  September, 
1851.  Mr.  Browne  was  assisted  in  Music  and  French  by  his  wife, 
who  according  to  the  Spectator  was  educated  and  had  taught  in 
one  of  the  best  female  seminaries  of  the  North. ^°^  He  continued 
as  principal  until  June,  1855 — a  period  of  four  years  during  which 
the  school  regained  something  of  the  success  it  had  had  under  Dr. 
Bailey.   He  left  to  take  a  place  in  Centre  College,  Kentucky. 

No  one  was  secured  as  Principal  during  the  summer  of  1855, 
and  on  September  8,  1855,  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the 
Republican  Vindicator:  "The  next  session  of  this  institution  will 
open  on  Wednesday  the  12th  day  of  September  next.  At  the 
request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  undersigned  will  assume  the 
general  superintendence  of  the  school,  and  he  can  assure  parents 
and  guardians  that  their  children  and  wards  shall  receive  the  best 
instruction  from  competent  and  experienced  assistants.  ..." 
This  notice  was  signed  by  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  then  pastor  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  Thus  for  one  year  the  father  of  the  late 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  head  of  the  Augusta  Female 
Seminary. 

This  provision  was  intended  to  be  temporary.  In  September, 
1856,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  H.  Marquess  took  charge  of  the 
school.  He  remained  only  a  year,  apparently  dissatisfied  at  losses 
he  had  suffered  and  at  the  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  additions 
to  the  buildings.  And  according  to  Mr.  Waddell,  he  was  displeased 
with  the  lack  of  privacy  becoming  a  female  boarding  school. 
"He  objected  to  members  of  the  congregation  entering  the  gate  on 
New  Street  and  passing  immediately  in  front  of  the  Seminary 
while  going  to  and  returning  from  church,  the  way  around  being 
unpaved,  rugged,  and  often  muddy. "^°*  This  suggests  perhaps 
something  of  friction  and  bad  feeling  between  Mr.  Marquess  and 
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the  Church  and  Board.  However,  Dr.  Wilson  commended  highly 
the  fine  conduct  of  the  school  under  Mr.  Marquess.  He  left  to 
open  a  school  at  Warm  Springs. 

Incidentally  Mr,  Marquess  was  the  brother-in-law  of  the  noted 
Virginia  preacher,  Moses  Drury  Hoge.^°^  The  following  interest- 
ing facts  about  his  life  have  recently  reached  the  writer  through 
a  letter  of  his  daughter,  Anne  Marquess  Wallace,  dated  July  3, 
1942,  to  Miss  Mary  Lakenan,  Professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in 
Mary  Baldwin.  Mr.  Marquess  was  a  native  of  Fredericksburg, 
Virginia  (the  first  Principal  from  Virginia).  He  was  a  graduate 
of  Ohio  University,  and  spent  a  year  each  at  the  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  and  Princeton.  Before  coming  to  Mary  Baldwin  he 
had  been  teaching  in  boys'  private  schools,  and  according  to  Mrs. 
Wallace's  letter,  "felt  more  at  home  with  them."  He  only  agreed 
to  take  the  headship  of  the  Seminary  for  a  year  until  a  successor 
could  be  found.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  son  of  Mr. 
Marquess,  Dr.  William  Hoge  Marquess,  was  the  teacher  of  Miss 
Lakenan  in  the  Biblical  Seminary  in  New  York,  of  which  he 
was  dean. 

Miss  Nannie  Tate,  another  notable  teacher  trained  in  the 
Seminary,  entered  under  Mr,  Marquess.  She  completed  her  work 
under  Miss  Baldwin,  becoming  the  first  full  graduate  under  her 
administration  and  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  school. 

In  September,  1857,  Mr.  John  B.  Tinsley  of  Statesville,  North 
Carolina,  became  Principal.  To  quote  Mr.  Waddell,  he  "was 
assisted  in  the  school  by  his  two  daughters  and  other  competent 
teachers.  His  success  for  three  or  four  years  was  apparently 
satisfactory  to  him,  he  having  a  number  of  boarders  and  many 
day  scholars. "^°^  From  facts  considered  below,  it  appears  that 
his  administration  was  fairly  successful  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
war.  He  continued  to  keep  the  school  open  until  1863,  when  Miss 
Baldwin  became  Principal. 

There  had  been,  in  the  meantime,  a  number  of  changes  in  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  through  death,  resignation,  or  removals.  David 
Fultz,  John  Hendren,  Davis  A.  Kayser,  John  Trimble,  and  John 
D.  Imboden,  had  been  elected  to  fill  the  vacancies.  The  Reverend 
William  Brown  had  taken  the  place  of  Dr.  McFarland  as  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Joseph  A.  Waddell  had  been  elected  in  1855  to  take  his 
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father's  place  and  was  named  secretary,  a  position  he  held  for 
more  than  fifty  years.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson  was  a  member  of 
the  Board  in  1856,  the  year  of  the  birth  of  his  son,  Woodrow. 

The  Augusta  Female  Seminary  Becomes  a  Boarding  School 

For  fifteen  years  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  was  only  a 
day  school.  To  be  sure,  there  were  students  who  boarded  in 
Staunton  under  the  supervision  of  the  school ;  but  the  school  itself 
had  no  residence  or  dormitories  for  students.  In  1852,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  decided  to  build  a  residence  for  the  Principal.  The 
original  plan  was  to  secure  a  separate  lot  for  this  purpose,  but 
it  was  decided  finally  to  add  to  Main  Building.  Thus  were 
constructed  the  two  wings,  or  annexes,  which  exist  today.  This 
addition,  completed  by  1857,  accommodated  fifteen  or  twenty 
boarding  students  in  addition  to  the  Principal  and  his  family. 

Money  for  this  addition  had  been  sought  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, but  the  building  was  begun  apparently  before  sufficient  funds 
were  subscribed,  and  there  were  delays  in  collection.  Thus  some 
financial  complications  arose.  Six  members  of  the  Board,  the 
Reverend  William  Brown,  William  M.  Tate,  John  Trimble,  John 
D.  Imboden,  Davis  A.  Kayser,  and  Joseph  A.  Waddell,  agreed 
to  borrow  money  from  one  of  the  Staunton  banks,  as  it  was 
needed  in  the  construction,  on  their  personal  credit.^"'^  Thus  the 
building  was  completed.  Collections  from  subscriptions  failed  to 
cover  the  cost,  and  these  men  had  to  pay.  A  small  aid  to  apply  to 
the  indebtedness  was  found,  it  is  true,  in  the  Shayres  fund.  The 
Seminary  was  granted  one-fourth  of  this  fund  left  by  a  Mrs. 
Shayres  for  the  education  of  indigent  children.  In  return  for  this 
the  Seminary  assumed  the  obligation  to  furnish  free  tuition  to 
three  indigent  girls. ^°^  Bonds  of  $500  were  issued  by  the  Semi- 
nary to  each  of  the  six  members  of  the  Board  who  had  borrowed 
money  for  the  construction.  To  remunerate  the  six  it  was  agreed 
that  the  Principal  pay  a  rent  of  $250  a  year  and  that  this  be  applied 
toward  the  redemption  of  the  bonds.  But  the  amount  assessed  in 
rent  always  had  to  be  spent  in  repairs  and  improvements,  and 
hence  no  rents  were  ever  really  paid.  During  the  Civil  War,  the 
matter  was  dropped.  In  Miss  Baldwin's  day  an  adjustment  was 
made  with  respect  to  the  money  due  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Imboden. 
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The  other  four — Mr.  William  M.  Tate,  Mr.  Davis  A.  Kayser, 
Mr.  Joseph  A.  Waddell,  and  Mr.  John  Trimble,  agreed  to  a  can- 
cellation of  the  indebtedness. 

It  will  be  observed  that,  unlike  many  schools  which  enjoy 
large  initial  endowments,  Mary  Baldwin  was  begun  from  gifts 
from  friends,  usually  in  small  amounts.  Later  expansion,  aside 
from  the  gift  of  the  Chapel  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  has  been 
almost  entirely  from  within.  Her  financial  stability  and  success 
have  been  remarkable,  and  her  financial  history  perhaps  unique 
among  the  more  prominent  women's  colleges. 

Ups  and  Downs  of  the  Seminary  in  the  1850's  and 
Early  1860's 

The  Seminary  declined  in  the  early  fifties  under  frequent  shifts 
in  administration.  There  was  little  news  of  the  school  in  the  local 
papers.  In  the  fall  of  1851,  when  Mr.  Browne  took  over  the 
school,  a  recovery  began.  At  the  close  of  his  second  year,  the 
Staunton  Spectator  had  the  following  account  of  the  closing  exer- 
cises of  the  school : 

The  examinations  at  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  closed  during  the 
past  week.  We  regret  that  we  were  unable  to  attend,  but  those  who  were 
present  were  greatly  pleased  at  the  evidence  of  progress  and  improvement 
manifested  by  the  pupils.  The  Reverend  William  B.  Browne,  the  Principal, 
is  peculiarly  qualified  by  an  accurate  and  thorough  Literary  and  Scientific 
education  no  less  than  by  personal  character  and  deportment  for  the 
peculiar  position  of  teacher  and  superintendent  of  a  Female  School,  and  he 
has  been  judicious  and  fortunate  in  the  selection  of  his  assistants. 

This  school  was  taken  by  Mr.  Browne  some  two  years  since  with  only 
about  a  dozen  pupils.  Since  then  without  the  usual  tactics  of  puff  and 
parade,  it  has  silently  but  steadily  advanced  as  its  intrinsic  merits  have 
become  known,  until  at  the  close  of  this  session  it  numbered  nearly  70 
pupils  and  now  commands  entire  public  confidence.^"^ 

The  following  year  the  Republican  Vindicator  quoted  an  inter- 
esting comment  on  the  close  of  the  school,  which  indicates  the 
possession  of  the  prestige  it  had  enjoyed  under  the  founder:  "We 
join  with  the  Spectator  in  saying  'The  Augusta  Female  Seminary 
under  its  present  management  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Browne  has  restored  it  to  its  former  reputation  for  order  and 
efficiency  enjoyed   under  the   control   of  the  Reverend  R.  W. 
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Bailey,  and  we  trust  its  success  will  equal  its  deserts.'  "^^°  Under 
Mr.  Browne  the  primary  department  was  discontinued,  but  it 
was  introduced  again  in  September,  1855,  the  year  following  his 
resignation.^^^  Among  the  pupils  of  1854-55  was  Lucy  Bailey, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Bailey,  who  had  been  born  about  the  time  the 
Seminary  was  established. 

During  the  next  two  years  there  was  delay  and  uncertainty 
concerning  the  additions  to  Main  Building  that  may  have  hurt 
the  patronage  of  the  school.  In  July,  1856,  an  announcement  was 
made  that  the  provisions  for  boarding  students  would  be  com- 
pleted for  use  in  the  coming  session;  but  in  September,  a  notice 
was  given  out  that  "pupils  from  a  distance  will  be  accommo- 
dated for  the  present  in  respectable  and  pleasant  families. "^^^ 
There  was  again  a  rapid  shift  of  principals.  Dr.  Wilson  acting  as 
head  in  1855-1856;  Mr.  Marquess  as  Principal  in  1856-1857.  Two 
new  teachers  came  with  Mr.  Marquess,  Mr.  G.  De  Ringie,  modern 
languages,  and  Mr.  Martin  Sauer,  music.^^^  It  is  interesting'to 
note  the  increase  of  men,  and  also  the  appearance  of  a  special 
instructor  in  modern  languages.  The  slight  information  that  one 
has  might  suggest  that  Mr.  Marquess  .^/as  a  conscientious  admin- 
istrator but  disappointed  and  discouraged  by  the  situation  at  a  time 
when  a  person  of  sanguine  disposition  was  especially  needed.  Mr. 
J.  Brown  Tinsley,  who  became  Principal  in  September,  1857, 
was  apparently  just  such  a  person.  Moreover,  the  annexes  were 
now  ready  for  occupation.^^* 

The  announcement  of  the  school  in  the  summer  of  1859  indi- 
cated that  it  was  in  good  condition,  which  apparently  continued 
until  the  Civil  War  began.  "The  several  departments  are  filled  by 
competent  and  experienced  assistants.  The  public  rooms  have 
been  recently  supplied  with  maps  and  charts  of  the  latest  con- 
struction and  the  philosophical  and  chemical  apparatus  enlarged 
at  a  heavy  expense,"  the  notice  stated,  indicating  thus  some  ma- 
terial expansion.^^^  In  the  session  of  1860-1861,  "the  boarders 
numbered  some  score,  one  or  two  from  so  remote  a  distance  as 
Richmond. "^^^  The  Seminary  was  reaching  out  a  little  further 
from  its  county  limits. 

The  cost  of  education  at  the  Seminar}^  had  advanced  consider- 
ably by  1860.   The  following  items  might  be  compared  with  those 
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cited  above  for  the  year,  1843-1844:  board,  with  washing,  fuel, 
and  Hght,  $150;  tuition  in  the  English  branches,  $25  to  $40 ;  music 
with  use  of  instruments,  $54;  ancient  and  modern  languages,  each 
$20 ;  drawing  and  painting  in  water  colors,  $20  each ;  painting  in 
oil,  $35.   Oil  painting  was  a  new  addition  to  the  curriculum.^^'^ 

The  following  unpublished  letter  of  a  boarding  student  affords 
a  glimpse  at  least  of  the  life  in  the  Seminary  under  Mr.  Tinsley, 
and  is  valued  because  of  the  fewness  of  such  documents.  The 
author  of  this  letter,  Naomi  Elizabeth  Layman,  the  grandmother 
of  Sarah  Dudley  and  Blessing  Whitmore,  recent  graduates,  lived 
in  Waynesboro  and  was  a  student,  perhaps  in  1860-61.  The 
letter  is  undated  and  was  never  mailed.  The  author,  her  family 
say,  was  a  dreamy  romantic,  who  lived  in  the  clouds. 

Augusta  Female  Seminary 
My  dear  Maisie : 

Your  favor  of  the  24  of  September  I  received  on  the  25  and  would  have 
answered  it  sooner,  but  have  been  so  busy  that  I  have  not  had  the  time  so 
I  hope  you  will  excuse  me,  for  it  was  not  negligence,  only  want  of  time. 
You  wrote  for  me  to  come  to  Harrisonburg  to  school,  but  when  I  received 
your  letter  I  had  decided  to  go  to  Staunton  and  had  also  written  to  Mr. 
Tinsley  that  I  would  enter  his  school  as  a  pupil  for  the  present  session 
and  therefore  did  not  like  to  change.  But  I  have  no  doubt  but  what  you 
all  have  quite  a  pleasant  school,  for  I  have  heard  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
very  highly  spoken  of.  I  have  only  been  here  two  weeks,  and  so  far  I  like 
it  very  well.  Tell  Mary  Smith  Mr.  Tinsley  is  very  strict  with  us  indeed.  I 
declare  they  have  so  many  rules  that  I  am  almost  afraid  to  turn  around 
for  fear  I  will  break  some  of  them.  Is  Mr.  Wilson  very  strict?  From 
what  I  have  heard  of  him  I  don't  expect  he  is.  Some  one  told  me  you  went 
walking  without  a  teacher.  I  would  just  like  to  see  some  of  the  girls  here 
go  outside  of  the  yard  without  Miss  Miller  with  her.  .  .  .  We  have  an 
examination  every  month  and  a  concert  every  other  Friday  evening.  Are 
you  coming  home  Christmas?  I  don't  expect  to  go  before  that  time.  The 
very  idea  almost  makes  me  cry.  Tell  Mary  Smith  some  days  we  have  right 
good  fare  and  some  days  we  don't.  .  .  .  Give  my  love  to  the  Waynesboro 
girls  and  tell  them  I  am  glad  they  are  so  well  pleased  with  their  school.  I 
guess  I  will  have  to  close  as  the  study  hall  bell  will  ring  presently.  There 
is  the  bell.   Let  me  go. 

Your  friend  Naomi. 

She  added  as  a  postscript  the  next  day : 

Maisie,  I  forgot  to  post  my  letter  in  the  letter  box  before  four  o'clock. 
I  could  not  get  to  the  post-office,  and  as  I  did  not,  I  will  tell  you  about  our 
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concert  last  night.  We  had  a  very  nice  time  indeed.  There  were  eighteen 
ladies  and  three  gentlemen.  And  there  was  an  accident  happened  which  will 
make  us  remember  that  concert  for  a  long  time.  I  would  write  you  about 
it  but  it  would  consume  too  much  time  to  do  so.  I  will  tell  you  about  it 
when  I  see  you.  After  the  concert  was  over  all  the  girls  (went  home?) 
excepting  Bell  Tate  and  Bettie  Keiser.  They  went  up  to  our  room  with  us, 
and  we  handed  around  candy.   They  stayed  until   .   .  . 

Here  the  letter  ended ;  and  the  accident  remains  a  mystery. 

An  Editor's  Comment  on  Female  Education  in  the  Fifties 

The  whole  question  of  woman's  education  remained  a  matter 
of  considerable  discussion  and  debate  throughout  the  first  half  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  The  scope  and  character  of  this  education 
continued  to  be  discussed ;  but  as  boarding  schools  increased  there 
was  much  concern  also  over  the  effect  of  life  in  such  groups  on 
the  health  of  women.  Aside  from  their  comments  on  the  activities 
in  the  local  schools,  the  Staunton  press  from  time  to  time  entered 
into  the  general  discussion.  The  following  editorial  appeared  in 
the  Republican  Vindicator.  One  might  wonder  whether  the  editor 
had  any  or  all  of  the  local  seminaries  in  mind.  He  wrote : 

The  Female  institutions  of  the  present  day  might  with  propriety  be 
denominated  Prison  Houses  where  the  mind  has  to  undergo  a  routine  of 
punishment  and  the  body  a  system  of  restriction  incompatible  with  the 
ease,  comfort,  and  proper  development  of  either.  The  mind  is  overtaxed 
by  a  constant  application  to  books,  from  early  dawn  to  closing  eve,  Sundays 
not  excepted.  ...  If  it  (one)  is  permitted  to  walk  out,  it  is  under  the 
most  criminal  restraint  and  with  a  measured  tread  that  would  do  honor  to 
the  strictest  military  tactician. 

But  at  best  the  education  now  deemed  necessary  to  make  a  lady  is 
superficial  and  impracticable.  If  a  woman  had  been  made  to  supersede  doll 
babies,  to  live  an  ideal  life,  and  to  be  carried  about  in  a  band  box  with  a 
pair  of  silver  tongs,  to  prevent  the  fresh  breezes  of  Heaven  from  soiling 
her  face  .  .  .  then  would  the  present  system  of  female  education  be 
almost  admirably  adopted  to  her  mission.  .  .  .  She  has  a  more  exalted 
mission  to  accomplish  than  to  bedeck  herself  in  costly  paraphernalia  and 
spout  bad  French  that  she  might  be  called  a  rara  avis.  .  .  .  Girls  coming 
out  of  our  fashionable  Seminaries  as  now  conducted  are  no  more  capable 
of  assuming  their  true  position  in  life  than  the  hot  house  rose  is  of  with- 
standing the  withering  blasts  of  winter.  And  until  the  studies  of  our 
schools  become  more  practical,  until  physical  health  and  strength  go  side 
by  side  with  mental  advancement,  our  female  society  must  ever  remain 
superficial  in  intellectual  attainments  and  deficient  in  physical  capabilities.^^^ 
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Most  likely  the  editor  did  not  class  the  local  seminaries  with 
the  "fashionable  schools."  Certainly  much  of  what  one  learns 
about  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  from  other  sources  would 
make  this  appear  inapplicable  to  its  regime.  As  to  the  rigid 
system  of  study  and  lack  of  attention  to  physical  develop- 
ment there  might  seem  to  be  some  point  of  application.  This  same 
paper  observed,  however,  in  the  following  year : 

The  different  Seminaries  of  learning  in  this  place  have  commenced 
their  exercises  and  are  being  rapidly  filled  with  pupils.  There  are  no 
schools  which  present  greater  advantages  for  the  education  of  young  ladies 
than  those  of  Staunton.  Every  requisite  for  a  thorough  education,  both  in 
letters  and  manners,  are  here  found.  These  facts  are  becoming  generally 
and  widely  known  and  hence  the  extensive  encouragement  given  to 
them.   .   .   . 

Our  streets  will  now  resume  their  wonted  life  and  gaiety  and  be  graced 
with  the  many  blithe  and  charming  young  ladies  who  hie  to  our  mountains 
for  mental  and  physical  improvement.^!^ 

And  Then  Came  War 

Just  as  the  Seminary  under  Mr.  Tinsley  was  apparently  at  its 
highest  point  of  prosperity,  the  Civil  War  came.  To  quote  an 
earlier  writer : 

The  boys  in  gray  marched  through  Staunton ;  the  Seminary  girls,  stand- 
ing on  the  terraces  to  wave  their  champions  adieu,  showered  them  with 
clover  blossoms  in  default  of  handsomer  flowers.  But  they  were  soon  to 
discover  that  war  is  not  all  bands  and  blossoms ;  even  to  non-combatants 
it  brings  its  question,  that  of  bread  and  meat.  The  boarding  department 
shrank  one  year  to  six  girls.^^o 

As  Mr.  Waddell  recorded :  "Mr.  Tinsley  kept  the  School  open  in 
the  years  1860-1861,  1861-1862,  and  1862-1863;  the  number  of 
pupils  being  reduced  and  the  places  of  boarders  being  filled  by 
refugees  from  places  in  the  vicinity  of  the  contending  armies."^^^ 
On  June  23,  1863,  the  following  interesting  notice  appeared  in 
the  Spectator:  "The  pupils  of  Augusta  Female  Seminary  assisted 
by  the  teachers  and  several  amateur  performers  will  give  a  con- 
cert of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  on  Tuesday  next — the  20th 
instant ;  the  proceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers.   Tickets,  one  dollar  each." 
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Thus  closed  another  chapter  of  the  history  of  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary.  And  in  the  summer  of  1863,  it  appeared  that 
this  might  be  the  end  of  the  Seminary,  for  Mr.  Tinsley  had 
decided  that  he  could  not  continue  the  operation  of  the  school 
another  year.  At  this  period  of  greatest  crisis  in  the  history  of 
the  school,  Mary  Julia  Baldwin  agreed  to  assume  the  responsi- 
bility, and  a  new  era  began. 
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CHAPTER  II 

MARY  JULIA  BALDWIN  AND  THE  GOLDEN  AGE  OF 

THE  SEMINARY, 

1863-1897 


HE  restoration  of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  under 
Mary  Julia  Baldwin  constituted  a  sort  of  second 
foundation,  and  thus  she  might  be  considered  the 
second  founder.  Her  birthday,  October  4,  is  ob- 
served as  Founders'  Day;  a  fact,  not  in  harmony 
with  strict  historical  truth,  but  sanctioned,  nevertheless,  by  the 
sentiments  of  thousands  of  her  daughters.  The  Seminary  had 
seemed  doomed  to  pass  out  of  existence  by  1863.  Even  in 
Staunton  this  earlier  history  up  to  1863  came  in  time  to  be 
ignored  or  forgotten.  In  1890,  an  editor  of  a  local  paper  spoke 
of  the  annual  commencement  as  the  twenty-eighth  commence- 
ment.^ Miss  Baldwin  not  only  revived  the  Seminary  and  made  it 
prosper,  but  she  reorganized  and  expanded  the  curriculum ;  she 
restored  immediately  the  local  prestige  the  school  had  had  in  its 
early  days  under  Dr.  Bailey  and  in  time  enshrined  it  in  the  hearts 
of  her  townsmen ;  and  she  gave  it  a  South- wide  and  finally  a 
nation-wide  reputation.  "Miss  Baldwin's  School"  was,  it  can 
safely  be  said,  without  a  peer  among  post-war  seminaries. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Mary  Julia  Baldwin's  achievement 
was  declared  "astonishing"  and  that  her  school  was  considered 
a  "marvel  of  success"  by  the  local  press.^  In  its  material  and 
financial  aspects  her  record  reads  like  a  romance  of  the  popular 
"success  story"  type.  She  had  lived  a  relatively  retired  and 
sheltered  life  during  her  first  thirty-four  years  with  no  large 
responsibilities  or  experience.  The  school  she  took  had  only  one 
building  with  room  for  about  twenty  boarding  students.  It  was 
practically  unfurnished,  and  over  it  there  rested  a  debt  of  three 
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thousand  dollars.  Miss  Baldwin  had  an  inheritance  of  four  thou- 
sand dollars,  which  went  into  the  school.  With  no  endowment  and 
no  further  aid  except  the  donation,  by  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
of  the  Chapel,  which  she  had  to  remodel  to  seminary  purposes, 
she  made  a  remarkable  business  success  of  the  school.  From  the 
profits  from  it  she  purchased  land,  added  and  equipped  three 
residences  for  women,  provided  academic  and  musical  equip- 
ment, maintained  the  plant,  gave  generously  to  the  church,  to 
public  and  private  benevolences,  to  students  unable  to  finance  their 
education,  and  to  countless  friends  and  relatives,  and  left  con- 
siderable investments  in  addition  to  the  Seminary  property.  This 
success  of  the  Seminary  was  achieved  quietly  with  little  adver- 
tising other  than  it  received  from  its  patrons.  One  might  be 
reminded,  it  is  true,  that  except  for  the  first  few  difficult  years, 
Miss  Baldwin's  administration  coincided  with  the  rising  tide  of 
prosperity  and  material  expansion  in  the  United  States  in  the 
later  nineteenth  century;  also,  that,  as  a  seminary,  the  school  did 
not  incur  some  of  the  expense  in  equipment  and  faculty  which 
would  have  attended,  and  did  attend  ultimately,  its  transforma- 
tion into  a  college. 

The  achievement  of  Mary  Julia  Baldwin,  material  and  edu- 
cational, was  the  product  of  a  strong,  clear,  practical  intelligence, 
of  unusual  courage,  and  of  religious  faith,  completely  devoted  to 
the  realization  of  an  ideal  of  woman's  education.  Although  not 
a  highly  trained  scholar,  her  education  was  up  to  the  level  of  that 
day;  moreover,  she  recognized  the  worth  of  scholarship  and  was 
wise  in  the  choice  of  assistants.  In  personnel  administration  and 
in  the  discipline  and  direction  of  young  women,  her  abilities  were 
unusual.  Just,  firm,  possessing  a  sympathetic  understanding  that 
was  sparing  of  words,  but  always  recognized,  she  had  won  a  local 
reputation  as  an  excellent  teacher  of  girls.  In  the  boldness  of  her 
plans  and  in  her  success  as  an  executive,  she  revealed  qualities 
often,  but  perhaps  incorrectly,  considered  masculine.  She  was, 
in  fact,  pronounced  "the  best  business  man  in  Staunton."^  Her 
willingness  to  assume  risks  in  the  academic  and  material  expan- 
sion of  the  school  reminds  one  of  the  speculative  business  of 
that  day  and  often  alarmed  her  more  cautious  masculine  friends 
and  advisers;  but  she,  like  the  "captains  of  industry,"  no  doubt 
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recognized  that  she  was  expanding  her  enterprise  on  a  constantly 
rising  market.* 

A  physical  misfortune  resulting  from  an  illness  in  childhood 
might  easily  have  made  Miss  Baldwin  a  recluse  or  even  a  mis- 
anthrope. Her  good  mind,  her  strong  religious  faith,  and  her 
sense  of  social  obligation  conquered  any  such  tendency,  if  it 
existed.  Although  she  avoided  so-called  "polite  society"  and  the 
attentions  of  men,  she  never  allowed  her  misfortune  to  make  her 
bitter  or  to  cause  her  to  indulge  in  self-pity.  It  seemed  rather  to 
have  had  the  opposite  effect  of  turning  her  thought  entirely  to 
the  service  of  others.  By  what  process  of  stern  self-discipline  she 
may  have  won  this  victory  over  herself  perhaps  no  one  ever  knew. 
She  possessed  a  very  sensitive  nature,  and  her  close  friends  knew 
her  to  be  subject  to  spells  of  doubt  and  discouragement,  which 
the  public  never  guessed.^ 

For  thirty-four  years  Mary  Julia  Baldwin  devoted  herself 
with  singleness  of  heart  and  mind  to  her  school.  The  Seminary 
was  her  life.  Through  it  she  helped  the  Old  South  go  forward 
to  meet  the  economic  and  social  needs  of  a  new  day  without 
doing  sudden  violence  to  its  traditions.  Moreover,  by  assembling 
girls  from  the  North  and  West  also,  her  school  helped  in  the 
breaking  down  of  sectional  prejudices.  Gradually  it  raised  its 
standards  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  the  South  and 
became  an  example  of  the  possibility  and  success  of  such  educa- 
tion. The  influence  of  the  school  was  not  wide,  measured  by  the 
several  thousands  who  attended  it  during  her  administration,  but 
it  was  profound,  partly  because  it  was  small  in  size.  Thus  those 
who  attended  multiplied  its  influence  in  their  own  communities. 
For  her  achievement  through  her  school.  Miss  Baldwin  deserves 
recognition  as  one  of  the  great  women  educators  of  the  country. 
With  complete  justice,  the  school  was  later  renamed  the  Mary 
Baldwin  Seminary  in  her  honor  and  stands  today  as  Mary 
Baldwin  College,  a  monument  to  her  memory. 

The  Life  of  Mary  Julia  Baldwin  to  1863 

Neither  of  the  two  outstanding  principals  of  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary  was  of  the  Scotch-Irish  element,  which  pre- 
dominated in  the  Valley.    In  both  the  English  strain  was  domi- 
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nant,  combined  in  Mary  Baldwin  with  the  German.^  Like  Dr. 
Bailey,  she,  too,  had  New  England  roots,  through  her  father's 
family.  The  Baldwins  of  Buckinghamshire,  England,  from  which 
the  new- world  family  sprang,  were  the  decendants,  it  appears,  of 
the  famous  noble  family  of  William  the  Conqueror's  day,  con- 
nected with  the  royal  families  of  both  France  and  England;  but 
the  family  historian  seemed  satisfied  with  tracing  the  line  back  to 
the  Baldwins  of  Buckinghamshire,  a  family  of  worth  and  sub- 
stance. The  founder  of  the  American  branch  of  the  family,  John 
Baldwin,  settled  in  Connecticut  in  1639.  His  son,  John,  moved  to 
New  Jersey.  Cornelius,  his  grandson  and  the  great-grandson  of 
the  Connecticut  founder,  established  the  Virginia  branch  of  the 
family.  He  had  studied  at  Princeton  and  was  graduated  later  in 
medicine  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  After  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  in  which  he  had  served  as  a  surgeon,  he  settled 
in  Winchester,  where  as  a  practicing  physician  he  became  known 
as  the  "poor  man's  friend"  for  his  deeds  of  charity  and  as  a 
citizen  distinguished  by  "his  polished  address  and  cultured  mind." 
His  son,  William  Daniel  Baldwin,  also  a  graduate  in  medicine 
from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  was  the  father  of  Mary 
Julia  Baldwin.  Her  mother,  Margaret  Sowers  Baldwin,  was  the 
daughter  of  Captain  J.  C.  and  Mary  Heiskell  Sowers  of  Staunton. 
The  Sowers  were  a  prominent  Virginia  and  North  Carolina 
family ;  Captain  Sowers'  mother  belonged  to  the  Hampton  family 
of  Virginia.  The  maternal  grandmother  of  Mary  Julia  Baldwin, 
Mary  Heiskell,  was  the  daughter  of  Peter  Heiskell  and  Susan 
Wetzel,  the  latter  a  native  of  Germany  and  always  a  devoted 
student  of  the  Bible  in  the  German  text. 

Mary  Julia  Baldwin  was  born  in  Staunton  on  October  4, 
1829.''  This  is  the  statement,  at  least,  of  her  pupil,  Mrs.  Nellie 
Hotchkiss  Holmes,  who  has  written  the  longest  biographical 
sketch  of  Miss  Baldwin,  and  the  assumption  of  many  Staunton- 
ians;  however,  other  Stauntonians  of  long  memory  insist  that 
the  tradition  is  that  Miss  Baldwin  was  brought  to  Staunton  as 
an  infant,  but  not  born  here.  The  family  residence  was  in 
Winchester,  where  her  father  was  a  physician  until  his  death  in 
1830.  In  the  Alumnje  Office  is  a  letter,  dated  September  13,  1935, 
from  a  gentleman  of  Winchester,  in  which  he  inquired  "upon 
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what  grounds  the  folks  in  your  city  claim  that  Miss  Mary  Julia 
Baldwin  was  horn  in  Staunton?"  He  referred  to  her  father's  will 
of  January  17,  1830,  made  and  recorded  in  Winchester,  and  to 
the  family  residence  still  standing  there ;  and  continued : 

We  think  Miss  Mary  Julia  Baldwin  was  the  ablest  and  most  outstanding 
woman  the  Valley  of  Virginia  has  produced  to  the  present  time.  We 
realize  that  she  was  reared  in  Staunton  by  her  grandparents,  the  Sowers. 
Her  grandfather  Sowers  and  his  father-in-law,  Heiskell,  were  both  from 
Winchester  or  Frederick  County  .... 

This  bit  of  municipal  controversy  over  the  birthplace  is  inter- 
esting. 

As  mentioned  above.  Dr.  Baldwin  died  in  1830,  and  the  mother 
and  young  daughter  came  to  live  with  the  maternal  grandparents 
in  Staunton.  Some  years  later  Mrs.  Baldwin  married  her  cousin. 
Dr.  Henry  Lee  Heiskell,  a  surgeon  in  the  United  States  army. 
With  them  Mary  Julia  made  a  memorable  trip  to  Louisiana  and 
Florida.  In  1837,  her  mother  died,  and  the  seven  year  old 
daughter  was  left  to  the  care  of  Captain  and  Mrs.  Sowers. 

Mary  Julia  spent  a  quiet  childhood  with  her  grandparents. 
Captain  Sowers  took  her  to  Philadelphia  to  consult  specialists 
about  the  paralysis  which  had  left  one  side  of  her  face  drawn, 
but  nothing  could  be  done  to  correct  this.  With  her  grandparents 
she  made  a  trip  down  the  Valley  to  visit  relatives  and  the  city  of 
Washington.  Otherwise  her  childhood  and  youth  were  passed  in 
Staunton,  according  to  the  pattern  of  "the  set  ways  of  old  family 
servants,  the  soberness  of  aged  people,  and  the  more  rigid  rule 
in  manners  and  diversions  (then)  required  of  children."^  She 
always  said  it  was  the  best  training  she  could  have  had,  as  she 
learned  self-reliance,  and  was  thus  prepared  for  her  future  work.^ 
She  attended  the  Kalorama  Seminary  of  Mrs.  Sheffey  until  the 
Augusta  Female  Seminary  was  opened  in  1842.  Dr.  Bailey,  whom 
she  recalled  later  as  "a  good  man,  a  great  man,  a  fine  teacher," 
by  his  understanding  and  sympathy  aroused  her  enthusiasm  for 
study  and  teaching.  The  small  pupils  of  those  years  recalled 
"Miss  Mary  Julia"  as  a  fragile-looking  girl,  whom  they  waylaid 
at  the  gate  for  help  with  their  lessons,  her  ability  to  explain  being 
remarkable.    Emma  Stephens  Carmack  remembered  her  coming 
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to  the  school  in  the  later  forties,  after  she  had  graduated,  for 
special  study  in  French  under  Mrs.  Bailey.  A  class-mate  of  hers 
in  1843-1844,  Mary  Catherine  (Baylor)  McChesney  observed 
years  later  that  Mary  Julia  was  the  last  person  she  would  have 
selected  in  those  years  for  the  career  she  later  followed,  she  was 
so  timid  and  retiring.  The  winter  of  1853-1854,  following  her 
twenty- fourth  birthday,  she  spent  in  Philadelphia,  studying,  read- 
ing, attending  lectures  and  concerts.  She  had  no  further  formal 
education  than  that  she  received  in  the  Seminary,  but  her  intel- 
lectual and  educational  interests  made  her  an  earnest  student 
always. 

Aside  from  the  influence  of  Dr.  Bailey  and  the  Seminary,  the 
traditions  of  her  family  would  encourage  advanced  education  and 
intellectual  pursuits.  Both  her  grandfather  and  her  father  were 
graduates  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School,  the 
best  of  its  day.  Her  uncle.  Judge  Briscoe  G.  Baldwin,  and  her 
cousin,  John  B.  Baldwin,  educated  at  William  and  Mary  and  the 
University  of  Virginia,  were  among  the  leaders  in  law  and  poli- 
tics in  Virginia,  and  both  were  noted  for  literary  pursuits  as  well. 
Another  cousin,  Joseph  G.  Baldwin,  author  of  Flush  Times  in 
Alabama  and  Mississippi,  attained  fame  as  a  writer  of  the  ante- 
bellum South.  Miss  Baldwin  possessed  a  strong  sense  of  family 
attachment,  of  its  joys  and  obligations;  and  the  examples  of  these 
distinguished  ancestors  and  kinsmen  must  have  kindled  in  her  a 
deep  sense  of  filial  piety  and  a  zeal  for  intellectual  attainment  and 
social  service. 

With  the  exception  of  the  drawn  appearance  of  one  side  of 
her  face.  Miss  Baldwin  is  said  to  have  been  a  handsome  woman. 
In  her  interesting  and  valuable  brief  biography  written  in  1898, 
Mrs.  Holmes  gave  the  following  description  of  her : 

In  October,  1865,  almost  on  Miss  Baldwin's  thirty-seventh  birthday,  I, 
a  child  of  ten,  entered  the  Seminary  parlor  with  my  father  in  great  trepi- 
dation. There  came  in,  swiftly  yet  gracefully,  a  woman  at  least  five  and 
a  half  feet  in  height,  weighing  about  140  pounds.  Her  figure  was  firmly 
rounded,  her  full  suit  of  dusky  brown  hair  was  carefully  arranged  and 
brushed  over  her  ears  as  she  always  wore  it;  her  eyes  were  intellectual 
gray  ones,  her  forehead  high,  her  nose  straight,  her  mouth  small  and 
rosy;  a  complexion  of  unusual  fineness  and  softness,  white  hands  that  were 
models  of  beauty  and  slender  feet  completed  her  physique.     I  can  even 
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recall  her  dress :  a  black  and  magenta  striped  mohair,  with  black  facings 
and  snowy  collar  and  cuffs,  and  at  her  throat  a  brooch  of  red  carnelian  set 
in  a  knot  of  gold,  which  she  wore  until  she  lost  it  in  recent  years. ^° 

No  portrait  or  photograph  of  Miss  Baldwin  exists ;  she  would 
permit  none  to  be  made.  Hence  one  is  limited  to  the  word  pictures 
that  have  been  drawn  by  her  friends. 

Miss  Baldwin  loved  pretty  clothes.  According  to  her  girlhood 
friends,  she  preferred  simple  styles  made  of  fine  materials.  At 
one  period  of  her  life  she  was  inclined  to  neglect  her  dress,  it  is 
said,  in  order  to  spend  the  money  saved  in  good  works,  but  she 
was  ready  to  listen  to  a  friend's  remonstrance  that  her  position 
in  her  school  and  her  example  required  less  economy  on  such  a 
point.  As  principal  of  the  Seminary  she  was  notable  for  her  well- 
groomed  appearance.  Conservative  as  to  styles,  she  was  the  last, 
it  has  been  recalled,  to  give  up  hoops.  She  was  apparently  very 
attached  to  her  "best  things."  In  her  will  she  specified  selected 
friends  or  relatives  to  whom  her  "best  silk  dress,"  her  seal  skin 
coat,  her  laces,  her  "velvet  cloak  made  by  Worth,"  her  "black 
velvet  mantle  trimmed  with  fur"  should  fall. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Miss  Baldwin  acted  as  brides- 
maid when  her  friend,  Margaret  Garber,  married  Lieutenant 
William  H.  Harman  in  1849.  Although  she  apparently  avoided 
"society,"  she  was  not  morbid  on  the  matter  of  her  affliction,  and 
in  church  circles  and  gatherings  of  friends  seemed  to  forget  it. 
However,  she  had  a  habit  of  holding  her  fan  to  shield  that  side 
of  her  face.^^  According  to  Mr.  Waddell,  she  confessed  a  sensi- 
tiveness to  the  curious  glances  of  strangers  and  usually  wore  a 
veil  when  she  travelled.^^ 

Living  quietly  with  her  grandmother  after  the  death  of  her 
grandfather  in  1843,  Miss  Baldwin  was  already  moving  toward 
her  later  work  as  a  teacher.  For  many  years  she  taught  a  class 
of  girls  in  Sunday  School  with  such  success  that  she  became  a 
source  of  envy  and  of  inspiration  to  Mr.  Waddell,  who  struggled 
with  a  class  of  boys  on  the  other  side  of  the  room.^^  Her  unusual 
ability  as  a  teacher  of  girls  caused  him  to  turn  to  her  in  1863  to 
take  charge  of  the  Seminary.  On  Sunday  afternoons  she  taught 
a  class  of  Negroes,  composed  in  part  of  her  grandmother's  serv- 
ants.   One  might  believe  that  the  influence  of  Dr.  Bailey,  who 
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was  greatly  interested  in  the  religious  education  of  the  Negro, 
encouraged  her  in  this  work. 

In  the  later  fifties,  Miss  Baldwin  rented  rooms  and  opened  a 
charity  school  in  Staunton,  supplying  thus  the  lack  of  free  public 
schools.  When  the  Civil  War  came,  she  devoted  herself  to  war 
aid  and  relief  work.  Upon  the  death  of  her  grandmother  in  1862, 
she  established  a  private  school  for  girls,  the  "Bee  Hive  Semi- 
nary," it  came  to  be  called.  In  the  summer  of  1863,  August  4, 
the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Staunton  Spectator  signed 
by  Miss  Baldwin : 

I  will  reopen  my  Female  School  on  the  first  of  September  on  a  larger 
scale.  Miss  Lydia  Garber  will  take  charge  of  the  French  and  Latin  classes, 
and  I  will  have  all  the  assistance  in  the  English  branches  that  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

But  the  fates  determined  otherwise.  One  week  later  there 
appeared  another  notice  of  great  significance  in  the  history  of  the 
Augusta  Female  Seminary: 

The  Trustees  of  this  institution  announce  that  the  next  session  will  be- 
gin the  first  of  October.  Miss  Mary  Julia  Baldwin,  aided  by  competent 
teachers,  will  have  charge  of  the  school  and  Miss  Agnes  McClung  of  the 
boarding  department.^* 

Mr.  Waddell,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  had  been 
chiefly  instrumental  in  persuading  Miss  Baldwin  and  Miss 
McClung  to  this  undertaking.  Miss  McQung,  his  sister-in-law, 
had  considered  opening  a  boarding  house  as  a  means  of  support 
for  herself  and  her  mother.  To  Mr.  Waddell  it  appeared  that  the 
teaching  ability  of  Miss  Baldwin  and  the  home-making  qualities 
of  Miss  McClung  would  form  just  the  combination  needed  for 
the  success  of  the  Seminary. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  diary  of  Mr.  Waddell  relate 
the  preliminaries  and  preparations  for  the  opening  on  October  1 : 

Monday  night,  Sept.  23,  1863. 

Miss  Agnes  and  Mary  J.  Baldwin  are  at  the  Seminary  tonight  for  the  first 

time. 

Saturday  night,  September  28,  1863. 

Miss  Agnes,  her  mother,  etc.,  are  fully  installed  at  the  Seminary  and  have 
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a  constant  run  of  visitors.  There  seems  to  be  a  universal  interest  in  their 
enterprise.  They  have  the  prospect  of  a  good  school  and  a  full  house  of 
boarders ;  but  no  man  would  have  undertaken  the  business  at  this  time,  nor 
could  succeed  at  it.  Women  receive  assistance  which  men  cannot  get. 
They  have  borrowed  one  article  from  one  person  and  one  from  another, 
and  bought  some  things,  thus  furnishing  the  house.  Miss  A.  bought  a 
sofa  at  auction  for  $155  in  currency,  but  paid  for  it  $15  in  gold  and  $5 
in  Confederate  notes.  I  sold  the  same  article  last  winter  at  the  sale  of 
the  Dowers  property  for  about  $50  currency. 

Monday  night,  Sept.  30,  1863. 

The  session  at  the  Seminary  opens  tomorrow.  Twenty  boarders  engaged.^^ 

As  mentioned  above,  Miss  McClung  brought  her  mother  to 
the  Seminary.  Mrs.  McClung  was  the  sister  of  the  well-known 
Presbyterian  minister,  teacher,  and  writer  of  Princeton,  Dr. 
Archibald  Alexander.  Her  wide  acquaintance  among  Presbyterian 
ministers  increased  the  patronage  of  the  school  in  its  first  years 
under  Miss  Baldwin. ^^  Mrs.  McClung  became  a  sort  of  grand- 
mother to  the  institution  and  during  the  uncertain  days  of  the 
War  and  Reconstruction  gave  a  needed  sense  of  security. 

The  Seminary  in  War  Times 

This  might  be  called  the  "heroic"  period  in  the  life  of  the 
Seminary.  The  problems  of  physical  and  financial  administration 
required  all  the  ability  and  ingenuity  of  these  two  capable  women. 
Their  resources,  aside  from  the  small  patrimony  of  Miss  Baldwin, 
consisted  entirely  of  the  income  from  the  school,  which  had  to 
operate  in  the  face  of  a  rapidly  depreciating  Confederate  cur- 
rency. Tuition  and  board  had  to  be  adjusted  at  frequent  intervals 
to  meet  this  depreciation.  In  the  announcement  of  the  opening 
of  the  school  it  was  stated : 

Price  of  board  the  first  three  months  will  be  $60  per  month,  exclusive 
of  washing.  During  the  following  months,  the  price  will  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  markets.  Tuition  for  three  months,  $6;  higher  English 
branches,  $25 ;  languages,  each  $10 ;  music,  $10.  Advance  payments  for 
three  months  will  be  expected.^'^ 

In  the  following  summer  these  terms  were  quoted  in  a  printed 
circular : 
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For  the  half  session,  beginning  September  15  and  closing  February  1st, 
1865 :  Board  $1400.00  or  $67.50  if  paid  in  produce  at  the  market  prices  of 
1860 ;  viz,  extra  flour,  $6 ;  corn,  75  cents ;  butter,  20  cents ;  bacon,  12^ 
cents ;  lard,  12j/^  cents ;  potatoes,  75  cents ;  molasses,  75  cents ;  wood,  $2.50 
per  cord. 

Currency  will  not  be  received  from  those  who  can  pay  in  produce. 
Tuition  in  English  branches  $100 

Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  German  $  50 

Primary  department  $  75 

Music  and  use  of  instruments  $200 

Boarders  furnish  lights,  candlesticks,  towels,  washing,  one  pair  of  sheets, 
one  pair  of  pillowcases,  half  enough  heavy  covering  for  the  bed  and  one 
cup.18 

At  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1863,  the  Seminary  had 
twenty-two  boarding  students  in  addition  to  the  fifty-eight  day 
students,  perhaps  the  largest  enrollment  up  to  that  date  in  its 
history.  Seventy  is  the  largest  earlier  enrollment  of  which  definite 
records  exist.  The  material  problem  of  furnishing  the  dormitories 
and  equipping  the  school  presented  great  difficulties.  Although 
Miss  Baldwin  secured  much  furniture,  piece  by  piece,  from  friends 
who  lent  it,  several  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  gave  aid 
and  counsel  that  was  invaluable.  Mr.  William  Frazier  lent  beds 
and  bedding  from  the  Rockbridge  Alum  Springs.^^  Mr.  Waddell, 
through  a  Staunton  bank  cashier,  was  able  to  effect  a  transaction 
that  brought  her  not  only  a  much  desired  second-hand  piano,  but 
enhanced  her  small  inheritance.  Two  of  her  thousand-dollar 
coupon  bonds,  much  sought  by  blockade  runners,  were  exchanged 
for  thirty-two  hundred  dollars  worth  of  registered  bonds  and 
enough  "change"  in  Confederate  notes — eight  hundred  dollars — 
to  buy  the  piano.^°  She  looked  very  much  to  Mr.  Waddell,  her 
lawyer  friend,  and  Mr.  John  Wayt,  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  a  Staunton  banker,  for  counsel  in  all  legal  and 
financial  matters.  The  following  letter  to  Mr.  Wayt,  written  by 
Miss  Baldwin  a  few  years  after  the  war  closed,  suggests  the 
extent  to  which  she  and  Miss  McClung  felt  indebted  to  him : 

Staunton,  Dec.  8,  1868 
Dear  Mr.  Wayt: 

Miss  Agnes  and  I  wish  to  anticipate  Christmas  by  a  few  weeks  in 
asking  your  acceptance  of  the  accompanying  gift.  We  do  hope  that  you 
will  put  this  chair  in  your  own  room  and  seat  yourself  in  it  daily  after 
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your  many  benevolent  deeds  for  the  good  of  others.  We  feel  that  words 
or  acts  on  our  part  can  never  express  our  gratitude  to  you  for  all  your 
kindness  to  us.  We  feel  it  and  speak  of  it  every  day  and  would  most 
gladly  give  expression  to  it  in  other  ways  than  by  mere  words.  But  for  your 
untiring  kindness  we  could  not  possibly  carry  on  the  school  as  we  now  do. 
There  is  not  a  day  in  which  you  do  not  give  us  fresh  proof  of  your 
thoughtful  and  unselfish  interest,  and  we  feel  that  the  school  is  as  much 
indebted  to  you  for  its  success  as  to  us. 
Most  truly  and  gratefully  your  friends. 

A.  McClung 

M.  J.  Baldwin.21 

The  furniture  borrowed  during  the  war  was  in  large  part 
reclaimed  by  the  owners  later  to  supply  their  own  homes ;  but, 
the  war  over,  Miss  Baldwin  was  able  to  establish  credit  in  and 
secure  furniture  from  Baltimore.  Further  monetary  complexities 
came,  however;  this  time  from  the  inflation  of  the  United  States 
currency  by  the  greenbacks.  Prices  in  greenbacks  had  to  be 
adjusted  to  gold.  The  catalogue  stated  costs  of  board  and  tuition 
in  currency.^^ 

The  following  account  of  life  in  the  Seminary  during  the  War. 
written  by  a  student  for  The  Augusta  Female  Seminary  Annual 
of  1893,  has  become  a  sort  of  classic  on  this  "heroic"  period : 

It  was  in  the  fall  of  '62  (1863)  .  .  .  that  our  courageous  principal  start- 
ed her  bold  undertaking.  .  .  .  We  in  these  later  days  can  scarcely  appre- 
ciate the  difficulties  attending  such  an  enterprise.  To  provide  food  and 
fuel  for  so  great  a  number  at  a  time  when  flour  sold  at  twenty-five  dollars 
a  barrel  and  bacon  at  a  dollar  a  pound  was  a  problem  not  easily  solved. 
All  the  long  summer  days  were  spent  in  laying  in  supplies,  and  by  dint 
of  unceasing  perseverance,  together  with  the  aid  of  kindly  friends,  when 
autumn  returned  a  sufficient  store  had  been  collected  to  keep  the  wolf 
from  the  door  for  a  time  at  least.  Her  trouble,  though,  did  not  end  here. 
The  provisions  were  now  in  possession,  but  how  to  keep  them  so? 

Staunton  in  those  days  was  a  great  depot  for  army  supplies  and  was 
consequently  alive  with  soldiers  wearing  both  the  blue  and  the  gray.  The 
former's  proclivities  for  appropriating  all  the  goods  and  chattels  of  their 
Southern  friends,  especially  the  contents  of  the  larder,  was  a  fact  thor- 
oughly within  the  grasp  of  the  school  girl's  mind.  Accordingly  when  that 
dread  cry  "the  Yankees"  went  forth,  down  dropped  every  book,  and  out 
rushed  every  girl.  The  woodpile  then  just  outside  the  present  parlor  win- 
dow, there  being  no  other  back  yard,  claimed  attention  first,  a  soldier's 
weakness  in  that  line  being  proverbial.  Two  girls  would  seize  upon  a 
log  of  wood,  put  an  end  on  each  shoulder,  and  off  they'd  go  to  deposit 
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it  in  the  dark  and  hidden  precincts  of  the  cellar.  Many  hands  make  quick 
work,  and  soon  there  was  no  trace  of  that  woodpile  save  a  few  scattered 
chips. 

By  stratagems  which  would  have  rendered  a  general  famous  forty  bar- 
rels of  flour  had  been  procured,  and  deep  and  anxious  were  the  debates 
as  to  the  safest  hiding  place  for  the  precious  possession.  At  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  bright-eyed  little  maiden,  each  girl  draped  a  barrel  in  one  of  her 
white  skirts — crinolines  were  then  in  favor — making  thus  a  dainty  dressing- 
table  for  every  room.  But  alas !  there  were  more  barrels  than  rooms. 
Accordingly  the  contents  of  the  remaining  ones  were  sewed  up  in  a  tick 
and  did  duty  as  a  bed.  When  the  tramp  of  the  blue  coats  was  heard,  the 
thinnest  girl  in  school — and  it  is  said  she  was  the  only  thin  one — chalked 
her  cheeks  to  a  ghastly  white  and  got  into  her  bed  of  flour.  As  Miss 
Baldwin  ushered  a  Federal  officer  into  the  room  to  make  the  usual  search, 
the  ghostly  figure  suddenly  rose  up  in  bed  as  if  wakened  from  sleep.  The 
startled  officer  backed  out  of  the  room  with  a  murmured  apology  for  dis- 
turbing a  girl  so  ill.  The  pretty  dressers  aroused  no  suspicions,  hence  the 
flour  was  saved  to  furnish  food,  not  only  for  hungry  school-girls  but  for 
many  a  wounded  soldier,  lying  sick  and  suffering  in  the  hospital.  On 
another  occasion  when  the  Federal  soldiers  were  in  town,  the  girls  hid 
hams  in  every  desk  of  the  big  school-room.  .  .  .  Even  the  stove  had  been 
duly  filled,  and  there  was  just  time  for  each  girl  to  grab  a  book  when  the 
searching  party  entered.  A  studious  company  they  appeared,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  many  of  their  books  were  upside  down.  .  .  . 

Yet  not  always  were  their  little  schemes  so  successful,  as  when  some 
of  the  girls  attempted  to  roll  a  barrel  of  sorghum  up  the  dining-room 
stairs  and  the  head  came  out.  They  had  this  consolation,  however ;  if 
they  could  not  eat  that  sorghum,  neither  could  "the  Yankees." 

A  favorite  plan,  when  there  was  something  valuable  to  be  saved,  was 
for  the  Principal  to  show  the  search  officers  about ;  ushering  them  gracious- 
ly into  rooms  and  halls,  upstairs  and  down,  in  and  out,  she  took  them 
through  that  endless  maze  of  crooks  and  turns,  until  the  poor  men  were 
completely  bewildered  and  went  off  not  a  whit  wiser  for  their  pains,  and 
at  one  time  leaving  a  dozen  barrels  of  flour  in  the  hall  where  they  had 
not  been  taken.  [The  new  student  or  visitor  of  today  can  thoroughly  ap- 
preciate their  bewilderment.] 

But  let  us  not  pass  over  the  cow,  that  treasure  of  treasures,  upon 
which  hung  the  hopes  of  thirty  hungry  girls  for  butter  once  a  day.  Each 
of  those  thirty  girls  resolved  in  her  inmost  heart  that  no  "Yank"  should 
have  that  cow.  Therefore,  when  danger  threatened,  they  formed  them- 
selves into  detachments  of  two,  with  a  relief  every  two  hours,  to  watch 
over  the  precious  quadruped.  And  if  by  chance  that  cow  did  happen  to 
stray,  such  shrieks  as  rent  the  air,  "The  Cow !  The  Cow !"  and  out  turned 
the  whole  school  to  search  until  the  missing  animal  was  found. 

Among  other  things  there  was  a  scarcity  (and  I  believe  there  has  never 
been  an  abundance)  of  men  in  the  Seminary — in  fact  not  a  single  being  of 
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the  male  persuasion  dwelt  within  these  walls.  As  a  consequence,  numer- 
ous apparitions,  always  clothed  in  male  attire,  were  seen,  and  many  were 
the  midnight  processions  of  white-robed  figures  that  marched  down  the 
back  gallery  armed  with  pokers,  tongs,  shovels,  and  other  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons  in  search  of  the  dreadful  man,  who  was  never  found 
but  once.  That  once  marks  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  the  Seminary.  The 
usual  cry  of  "a  man !  a  man !"  had  been  given,  and  the  usual  procession 
of  trembling  girls,  with  Miss  Baldwin  at  their  head,  was  advancing  down 
the  gallery,  when  there,  crouching  against  the  fence,  oh  horror  of  horrors ! 
there  was  a  man.  The  crisis  had  come,  but  our  principal,  ever  equal  to 
an  emergency,  drew  herself  up,  brandished  her  poker,  and  in  thrilling 
tones  exclaimed,  "If  you  don't  go  away,  I'll  shoot  you."  The  terrified 
man  made  a  wild  leap  and  was  lost  to  view  over  the  fence.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  very  little  sleep  was  in  store  for  the  frightened  girls  that 
night,  and  the  kind  old  "Grandmother,"  Mrs.  McClung,  had  her  hands  full 
to  soothe  their  fears,  for,  as  if  there  were  protection  in  her  gentle  pres- 
ence, they  had  all  gathered  into  her  room,  spreading  their  cots  upon  the 
floor.  This  was  their  haven  of  refuge  in  times  of  trouble.  Whenever 
the  Yankees  were  in  town  here  they  fled  and  here  stayed,  sometimes  as 
many  as  thirty  in  the  room,  until  perchance  Jackson  would  come  marching 
down  the  Valley;  then  the  blue-coats  went  fast  enough.  And  what  good 
times  followed !  such  a  singing  and  playing,  practicing  up  for  the  soiree 
that  was  always  given  to  our  soldiers.  .  .  . 

Friends  were  very  kind  and  sent  contributions  of  every  sort.  The  din- 
ner-table presented  a  queer  appearance,  set  as  it  was  with  odds  and  ends 
gathered  from  everywhere,  no  two  cups  and  saucers  alike,  here  a  kitchen 
knife  and  there  a  silver  one,  while  a  stately  cutglass  goblet  was  arranged 
longside  of  a  heavy  China  mug ;  but  young  appetites  are  not  fastidious, 
and  our  girls  grew  strong  and  hearty,  no  matter  if  butter  and  gravy  never 
appeared  at  the  same  meal,  or  if  their  coffee  was  made  from  rye  and 
sweetened  with  sorghum.  .  .  . 

The  furniture  of  the  rooms,  like  that  of  the  dinner-table  was  collected 
here  and  there,  no  two  pieces  being  alike.  As  a  general  rule,  these  little 
makeshifts  gave  the  girls  no  concern,  but  in  one  case  there  was  cause  of 
discontent.  Human  nature,  and  especially  school  girl  nature,  does  not 
change  much.  A  mirror  had  by  great  exertions  been  produced  for  every 
room  but  one,  and  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  that  room  were  doomed  to 
make  their  toilets  without  that  very  necessary  aid.  Patience  at  last  ceased 
to  be  a  virtue,  and  with  almost  tearful  entreaty  they  begged  Miss  B.  to 
try  yet  once  again ;  they  had  looked  at  themselves  in  the  water-bowl  until 
they  were  tired,  and  they  did  want  a  looking  glass.  Miss  Baldwin  set  out 
and  returned  triumphant,  bringing  the  panel  of  an  old-fashioned  clock 
in  which  was  set  a  mirror.  A  friend  to  whom  she  had  told  her  troubles 
had  unearthed  it  from  the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  her  garret.  No  plate-glass 
mirror  was  ever  received  with  such  joyful  acclamations.  Yet  with  all 
their  interruptions  and  inconveniences  these  young  girls  steadily  trod  the 
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path  of  learning.  What  cared  they  if  every  girl  in  the  arithmetic  class 
did  have  a  different  text-book,  so  long  as  they  had  teachers  capable  of 
surmounting  the  difficulty?  And  what  mattered  it,  if  their  new  pieces,  the 
present  glory  of  the  music  pupil,  were  leaves  torn  from  an  old  school 
song  book,  so  long  as  they  were  sung  into  the  admiring  ears  of  our  hand- 
some soldier-boys  ?23 

It  may  seem  a  matter  for  some  surprise  today  that  the  school 
continued  in  operation  under  difficulties  such  as  these  (or  perhaps 
the  technique  of  war  today  makes  this  seem  Hke  a  pink  tea  by 
comparison).  All  other  schools  in  Staunton  were  closed.^^  Al- 
though nothing  worse  than  financial  difficulties,  material  losses, 
and  unpleasant  interruptions  occurred,  the  following  brief  account 
of  the  war  period  by  Mrs.  Margaret  (Stuart)  Robertson,  a  student 
of  that  day,  indicates  that  there  was  some  fear  of  danger,  even 
though  she  was  sent  to  her  Cousin  Mary's  school  for  safe- 
keeping : 

I  was  entered  at  the  Seminary  in  the  days  of  the  war,  I  suppose  for 
safe  keeping.  How  well  I  remember  the  arsenal,  just  opposite  the  school, 
where  ammunition  and  several  cannons  were  kept  guarded  by  soldiers. 
Sometimes  the  cry  was  raised,  "The  Yankees  are  coming,"  and  we  used 
to  wonder  if  they  blew  up  the  arsenal,  as  was  anticipated,  would  the  Semi- 
nary blow  up,  too !  Then  we  little  girls  would  be  told  to  get  along  home 
as  fast  as  we  could,  which  we  immediately  proceeded  to  do.^s 

In  the  midst  of  this  dramatic  interlude  in  the  life  of  the  Semi- 
nary, which  was  to  furnish  the  stuff  for  many  legends  of  a  later 
day.  Miss  Baldwin  was  engaged  in  the  most  vital  concern  of  the 
school,  the  formation  and  institution  of  a  plan  of  education. 

Woman's  Education  in  the  United  Stat  .s  After  1865 

Further  changes  in  woman's  education  were  on  the  way  in 
the  forties  and  fifties  and  proceeded  rapidly  after  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War.  Briefly  put,  the  tendency  was  toward  a  much  higher 
level  of  scholastic  training  for  women  to  the  point  of  making  it 
equal  to  that  in  men's  colleges ;  to  the  administrative  organization 
or  reorganization  of  schools  away  from  the  principal-proprietor 
type,  which  some  had  retained  as  an  inheritance  from  the  private 
schools,  to  that  of  the  corporate  control  of  permanent  boards  of 
trustees,  with  co-equal  professors  and  departments  as  in  the  col- 
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leges  and  universities  for  men ;  to  the  establishment  of  endowments 
to  provide  for  adequate  buildings,  libraries,  laboratories,  and  facul- 
ties; to  far  greater  emphasis  on  health  and  physical  training: 
and,  as  time  went  on,  to  an  increasing  attention  to  professional  and 
vocational  guidance  and  training,  although  many  educators  did 
not  consider  the  latter  the  business  of  the  college.  The  religious 
emphasis  continued.  Many  seminaries  and  colleges  had  religious 
affiliations,  but  there  was  a  gradual  decline  of  emphasis  on  reli- 
gion, or  rather  the  social  aspects  of  religion  came  to  be  stressed  in 
the  place  of  the  theological  or  evangelical.  These  changes  in 
woman's  education  were  a  part,  both  as  result  and  as  cause,  of 
the  economic,  political,  and  social  changes  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century,  especially  of  the  phenomenal  progress  of  industrializa- 
tion and  urbanization. 

The  rise  and  spread  of  the  female  seminary  in  the  first  half 
of  the  nineteenth  century  in  response  to  the  growing  demand  for 
the  higher  education  of  women  has  been  pointed  out  in  Chapter  I ; 
also  the  fact  that  there  was  great  variation  in  academic  status 
among  the  seminaries,  some  approaching  the  college  level,  others 
hardly  attaining  that  of  the  high  school.  There  were  some  men 
and  women,  however,  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  education 
even  in  the  best  of  the  seminaries  and  sought  to  provide  for 
woman  an  education  fully  equal  to,  in  fact,  identical  with  that 
of  men.  "A  college  like  a  man's"  was  their  goal.  Even  in  the 
first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Catherine  Beecher,  one  of 
the  outstanding  protagonists  of  woman's  education,  had  advocated 
the  idea,  although  some  equally  devoted  to  the  idea  of  woman's 
education,  Emma  Willard,  for  example,  had  insisted  that  woman's 
education  should  not  seek  to  imitate  man's.^*^  She  did  not  advocate 
the  establishment  of  colleges. 

Public  opinion  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of  colleges  for  women 
to  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  for  one  to  believe  today.  The 
reasons  given  for  this  opposition  had  been  raised  in  an  earlier 
day  against  the  seminary;  namely,  the  intellectual  incapacity  of 
women  to  profit  by  such  education;  the  social  maladjustment 
which  it  would  produce;  and  the  injury  to  health  which  would 
result  from  overstudy.  When  Vassar  College  was  founded  in 
1865,  a  woman  of  considerable  culture  declared:  "The  fact  that 
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it  is  called  a  college  for  women  is  enough  to  condemn  it.  Of  one 
thing  we  may  be  sure — no  refined  Christian  mother  will  ever  send 
her  daughter  to  Vassar  College  !"^^  This  statement  expressed  a 
judgment  by  no  means  exceptional. 

In  spite  of  the  criticism,  however,  colleges  began  to  appear 
before  the  Civil  War.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  the  first  of 
these  was  Georgia  Female  College,  later  Wesleyan,  chartered  in 
1836  as  a  college  authorized  to  "confer  all  such  honors,  degrees, 
and  licenses  as  are  usually  conferred  in  colleges  and  universi- 
ties."^^ This  college  did  not  early  attain,  however,  the  level  of  the 
men's  colleges.  Mary  Sharp  College,  Tennessee,  established  in 
1851  and  Elmira  College,  New  York,  chartered  in  1855,  did  suc- 
ceed in  reaching  a  level  fairly  comparable  to  the  men's  colleges. ^^ 
There  were  several  other  institutions  that  approached  the  men's 
college  level  before  the  Civil  War,  and  many  of  the  better  semi- 
naries, like  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  which  was  sometimes 
referred  to  as  "collegiate,"  were  attempting  to  raise  their  course 
of  study.  It  is  notable  that  in  the  pre-war  movement  toward  the 
college  the  South  was  the  leader. ^° 

After  the  Civil  War  several  factors  contributed  to  the  growth 
of  women's  colleges:  (1)  the  increase  of  wealth,  making  possible 
endowments  and  increase  of  patronage;  (2)  the  more  general 
acceptance  of  the  idea  that  women  should  have  an  education  equal 
to  that  of  men;  (3)  the  development  of  adequate  secondary 
schools  for  preparing  women  for  college. ^^  The  operation  of  the 
second  and  third  of  these  factors  became  effective  only  gradually ; 
and  in  the  South,  the  absence  of  the  first  contributed  a  further 
handicap.  The  trend  was,  however,  towaj-d  the  college  for  the 
higher  education  of  women.  Vassar,  established  in  1865,  attained 
from  the  beginning  standards  fairly  comparable  to  those  of  the 
men's  colleges  and  was  the  first  college  for  women  to  be  ade- 
quately endowed.  The  foundation  of  Smith  College  (1875)  was 
the  "culmination  of  the  effort  to  found  a  college  like  a  man's  to 
teach  women  all  that  men  are  taught."^^  In  the  meantime  Mills 
College  had  appeared  in  1870;  and  others  followed:  Wellesley, 
1875;  Radcliff,  1879;  Bryn  Mawr,  1880;  Woman's  College  of 
Baltimore  (Goucher),  1888;  Barnard,  1889;  Randolph-Macon, 
1893.   In  1888,  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  the  leader  among  the 
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Northern  seminaries  and  mother  of  seminaries  in  various  sections, 
became  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  College,  completing  its 
evolution  in  1893  by  closing  the  Seminary. 

Although  the  trend  w^as  definitely  toward  the  college,  "Miss 
Baldwin's  School"  was  to  retain  its  seminary  character  for  many 
years.  Only  in  1923  was  it  raised  to  the  status  of  a  four-year 
college,  and  not  until  1929  was  the  preparatory  department  dis- 
continued. The  course  of  study  had  been  raised  to  two  years  of 
college  work  in  Miss  Baldwin's  day;  but  the  title,  Seminary, 
remained,  which  to  many  signified  high  school  or  preparatory 
school,  although  the  school  was  something  different  from  either  of 
these  and  something  more.  Not  only  the  title  of  Seminary  but 
certain  aspects  of  the  Seminar}^  organization  and  administration 
were  retained :  the  principal-proprietor  system  of  control ;  the 
lack  of  distinctive  differentiation  in  departments  and  teaching; 
the  existence  of  preparatory  work,  all  set  the  school  outside  the 
college  group. 

The  excellence  of  its  work  as  a  seminary  and  the  prestige 
that  it  attained  through  its  high  standards  no  doubt  delayed  the 
change  to  a  college.  Perhaps,  too,  there  was  some  virtue  in  being 
called  a  seminary,  as  long  as  there  was  pronounced  opposition  to 
women's  colleges.  Even  the  old-fashioned  had  become  accustomed 
to  seminaries  for  women  by  this  time.  Other  factors  delayed  the 
change  to  a  college,  especially  the  lack  of  endowment  and  the 
deficiency  of  secondary  education  in  the  South.  When  Goucher 
College  was  opened  in  1888,  twenty- five  years  after  Miss  Baldwin 
became  Principal  of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  only  ten 
students  registered  who  were  capable  of  doing  freshman  college 
work.  The  girls'  high  schools  of  Baltimore  refused  to  change 
their  course  of  study  to  serve  as  preparatory  schools,  and  the 
college  was  forced  to  establish  the  Girls'  Latin  School  to  "raise 
up"  its  freshmen. ^^  Apparently  the  question  of  transformation 
into  a  college  was  not  raised  in  Miss  Baldwin's  day. 
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The  Place  of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  in  Woman's 
Education  After  1865  :  Religious  and  Social  Objectives 

Before  attempting  to  analyze  the  new  curriculum  of  the 
Augusta  Female  Seminary  one  might  well  examine  certain  more 
general  objectives  and  contributions  of  the  school,  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  define  with  exactness,  yet  of  fundamental  importance. 
With  respect  to  objectives  the  catalogue  of  1868-1869,  apparently 
the  first  general  catalogue  since  1844,  stated  briefly : 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  faculty  to  promote  the  highest  intellectual  develop- 
ment of  the  pupils,  to  give  them  sound  religious  instruction  and  surround- 
ing them  with  the  influences  of  a  refined  home  circle  to  fit  them  for  the 
social  duties  of  life.^* 

This  statement  was  repeated  in  later  catalogues. 

The  religious  objectives  of  the  school  presented  no  variation 
from  its  policy  and  practice  of  earlier  days.  The  school  remained 
in  the  shadow  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  but  apart  from  its 
jurisdiction.  Although  Presbyterian  influences  predominated,  no 
sectarian  tests  or  requirements  were  applied,  other  than  attend- 
ance at  the  services  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  a  requirement 
later  modified  in  the  interest  of  other  faiths.  The  fundamental 
importance  attached  to  spiritual  values  and  religious  life  left  a 
tradition  that  maintains  in  the  present  day,  when  religion  is  less 
emphasized  in  colleges  generally,  a  positive  interest  in  its  services. 
In  a  later  section  the  religious  activities  are  discussed  in  detail. 

What  were  the  social  attractions  of  this  "refined  home  circle" 
that  drew  patronage  from  the  South,  West,  and  North?  In  the 
years  immediately  following  the  Civil  War,  one  objective  seems 
to  have  been  security.  Freedmen  and  carpetbaggers,  disorder  and 
corruption  in  politics  were  prevalent  in  the  Lower  South.  Virginia 
recovered  more  rapidly  from  the  period  of  disorder;  this  was 
particularly  true  of  the  region  around  Staunton,  where  slaves  had 
been  few  and  Negroes  were  scarce.  The  catalogue  of  1868-1869 
stated : 

The  surrounding  population  is  distinguished  for  its  conservatism,  in- 
telligence, and  refinement.  The  husbandry  of  the  Valley  of  Virginia  having 
never  required  much  slave  labor,  the  negroes  constitute  but  a  small  and 
now  rapidly  diminishing  proportion  of  the  community.^^ 
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This  statement  appeared  in  the  catalogue  until  1874,  Dr.  John  H. 
Bocock,  a  prominent  Presbyterian  minister  of  Virginia,  writing 
in  1868,  said : 

The  school  is  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia,  where  the  colored  element  in 
the  population  is  as  small,  perhaps  smaller,  than  anywhere  else  in  the 
South.  Security  and  tranquility  can  be  safely  promised  there,  if  they  can 
anjrwhere  in  these  troublous  times.^^ 

Such  assurances  as  these  probably  carried  considerable  weight 
with  parents  in  the  Lower  South  who  had  daughters  to  educate. 
Even  when  actual  physical  danger  ceased,  social  conditions  in 
the  South  were  very  unfavorable  for  the  rearing  and  education 
of  daughters.  An  old  genteel  manner  of  living  had  passed  away, 
an  old  civilization  had  "gone  with  the  wind."  To  be  sure,  this 
civilization  had  never  had  time  to  take  roots  in  the  newer  South 
and  the  Southwest — life  there,  even  before  the  War,  had  been 
crude,  raw,  on  the  make.  But  always  the  ideal  on  which  these 
settlers  sought  to  mold  their  life  was  that  of  Virginia,  from 
which  many  of  their  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  come.  Vir- 
ginia had  represented  to  them  the  epitome  of  the  social  and  cul- 
tural aspects  of  the  Old  Regime.  Parents  sent  their  sons  to 
Jefferson's  University  of  Virginia,  to  the  Virginia  Military  Insti- 
tute, enhanced  in  prestige  by  Stonewall  Jackson's  association  with 
it,  or  to  Washington  and  Lee,  at  whose  head  presided  the  beloved 
Robert  E.  Lee  until  his  death  a  few  years  later.  What  better  place 
for  the  daughters  than  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  under  a 
Southern  gentlewoman  of  excellent  family?  Here  they  were  sent 
to  acquire  the  manners  and  morals,  the  social  standards,  the 
gracious  way  of  living  of  the  ante-bellum  South.  Laura  (Smith) 
Krey,  Mary  Baldwin  alumna  of  1909  and  author  of  — and  Tell 
of  Time,  has  suggested  the  social  appeal  of  Mary  Baldwin  in 
relating  the  story  of  her  pilgrimage  from  Texas  to  Virginia : 

My  aunt  and  my  father  decided  I  must  now  desert  my  pony  and  my 
deer  and  my  squirrels  and  my  dogs  and  my  rabbits  and  all  my  grandfather's 
books  and  go  up  to  Virginia  to  learn  how  to  play  on  my  grandmother's 
square  piano,  and  how  to  become  (they  hoped)  a  charming  young  lady. 
For  did  not  Virginia  run  in  our  blood,  and  was  not  there  in  the  mountains 
a  second  home  for  me?  .  .  .  ^7 
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Moreover,  the  controversy  over  slavery  ended,  the  North  and 
Middle  West  could  recognize  and  appreciate  better  the  Southern 
manner  of  life.  This  recognition  was  a  sort  of  belated  justification 
for  Southern  culture — a  case  of  Greece  leading  Rome  captive. 
The  writings  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  which  cast  a  romantic 
glamor  over  southern  plantation  life,  became  very  popular  in  the 
North;  perhaps  in  part  as  an  antidote  against  the  rawness  of  the 
new  industrialism.  With  many  of  these  girls  who  came  from  other 
sections  it  was  perhaps  not  so  much  the  high  intellectual  advan- 
tages of  the  school  that  counted  as  the  "influences  of  the  refined 
home  circle."  Miss  Baldwin  laid  much  stress  on  making  the  girls 
fine  Christian  gentlewomen  in  the  best  meaning  of  the  word.  Alex- 
ander H.  H.  Stuart,  citizen  of  Staunton  and  noted  Virginia  jurist 
and  statesman  said  of  the  school:  "The  moral  and  domestic 
influences  brought  to  bear  on  the  pupils  are  of  the  purest  and  most 
elevating  character.  The  school  is  a  Christian  household  in  which 
love  and  duty  are  the  controlling  powers."^^ 

The  relatively  small  size  of  the  Seminary,  its  architecture, 
its  physical  arrangement  and  interior  decoration,  and  its  social 
regime  have  given  and  give  it  the  appearance  and  character  of  a 
home  rather  than  of  an  "institution."  Miss  Baldwin's  objective  is 
well  stated  in  the  catalogue  of  1870-1871 : 

No  effort  is  spared  to  make  the  school  as  homelike  as  possible.  One 
feature  peculiar  to  the  school  is  the  influence  exerted  by  the  resident  fe- 
male teachers  on  the  mind,  the  heart,  and  the  manners  of  the  pupils.  Out 
of  school-hours  they  associate  with  them  as  friends  and  companions,  and, 
while  inspiring  them  by  their  gentle  dignity  with  profoundest  respect,  win 
their  warmest  love  by  their  kindness  and  sympathy.  Ladies  themselves  of 
cultivated  tastes,  refined  manners,  and  Qiristian  principles,  they  illustrate 
by  example  lessons  often  taught  only  by  precept.  Consequently  young 
ladies  who  have  been  pupils  of  this  institution  for  any  length  of  time  are 
noted  for  their  simplicity  of  manners,  modest  deportment,  and  freedom 
from  affectation.  39 

Miss  Baldwin  herself  gave  constant  attention  to  the  social  con- 
duct of  the  students.  Alumnae  who  knew  her  still  recall  a  frequent 
and  characteristic  remonstrance  of  hers  with  respect  to  any  im- 
propriety on  the  part  of  a  girl :  "I  am  grieved,  shocked,  and  morti- 
fied that  any  young  lady  of  mine  would  cross  her  knees  in  public," 
(or  whatever  the  impropriety  might  be) .   Although  parents  were 
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encouraged  to  see  that  their  daughters  were  provided  only  with 
simple  wardrobes,  much  attention  was  given  to  modesty  and  pro- 
priety in  dress  as  well  as  in  conduct.  The  fact  that  many  students 
were  sent  to  Mary  Baldwin  for  the  social  culture,  the  fine  manners 
of  a  gentlewoman,  has  given  rise  perhaps  to  the  impression  often 
encountered  that  Mary  Baldwin  is  a  "society"  school ;  the  social 
traditions  have  often  overshadowed  the  intellectual  in  popular 
opinion.  That  this  was  not  true  in  fact  Mrs.  Krey  indicates  in 
the  story  of  her  pilgrimage  and  one  can  discover  in  the  study  of 
the  academic  life  of  the  Seminary. 

Educational  Objectives  :  The  New  Curriculum  ; 
Influence  of  Dr.  McGuffey 

In  their  discources  on  educational  aims  and  objectives,  Dr. 
Bailey  and  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Smith  left  no  doubt  as  to  the 
purposes  underlying  the  original  foundation  of  the  Seminary  and 
the  objectives  sought  through  its  curriculum  in  the  ante-bellum 
period.  Unfortunately  for  the  historian,  Miss  Baldwin  did  not 
elaborate  her  views  on  educational  theory  or  set  forth  a  philosophy 
of  education.  She  might  have  broadened  her  influence  and  raised 
her  reputation  nationally  outside  the  circle  of  her  patronage  if 
she  had.  But  her  genius  ran  to  the  molding  of  lives  rather  than 
to  the  exposition  of  theories.  An  intimate  friend  said  of  her: 
"She  lived  her  exalted  life,  but  she  gave  less  expression  to  her 
inmost  thoughts  and  feelings  than  any  one  I  have  ever  known. 
You  felt  her,  but  you  cannot  quote  her  words."*"  From  the  brief 
statements  in  the  catalogues  of  the  Seminary,  from  the  course  of 
study  itself,  from  the  judgments  of  other  educators,  from  the 
lives  and  recollections  of  students,  and  from  the  opinions  of  out- 
standing patrons  one  can  deduce  much  information  as  to  the  ideals 
and  objectives  of  the  school  and  its  contribution  to  the  education 
of  women;  but  the  historian  regrets  that  there  is  not  more  com- 
prehensive documentation  in  Miss  Baldwin's  own  words  and  in 
those  of  the  teachers  who  worked  with  her  and  whose  genius  like 
hers  was  directed  to  teaching  rather  than  to  writing. 

The  Seminary  under  Miss  Baldwin  defies  classification  accord- 
ing to  any  standard  type  of  school ;  it  was  sui  generis.  It  was  not 
a  preparatory  school,  although,  as  the  four-year  college  came  to 
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prevail,  it  was  no  doubt  widely  regarded  as  a  very  superior  type 
of  preparatory  school.  In  its  emphasis  on  higher  literary  edu- 
cation, it  could  not  properly  be  termed  a  "finishing  school,"  al- 
though some  considered  it  such.  And  it  was  not  a  college,  although 
it  did  in  some  departments  the  equivalent  of  four  years  of  college 
work.  In  certain  respects,  however,  both  in  its  administrative 
features  and  in  its  academic  organization,  it  did  not  fit  the  college 
pattern.  The  term  Seminary,  since  it  had  come  to  be  applied  to 
varying  types  of  schools  neither  preparatory  nor  college,  best 
fits  the  institution. 

The  retention  of  the  preparatory  department  was  no  doubt 
regarded  as  a  necessity.  Women's  colleges  established  at  a  much 
later  date  even  found  it  necessary  to  maintain  such  for  a  time. 
The  case  of  Goucher  has  been  mentioned  above.  Wellesley,  estab- 
lished in  1875,  found  only  thirty  of  her  three  hundred  fourteen 
students  of  college  grade  and  had  to  maintain  a  preparatory 
department  for  some  years.*^  Schools  with  large  endowments 
could  maintain  separate  preparatory  schools.  Some  colleges  main- 
tained both  under  the  same  teachers  and  in  the  same  building,  a 
practice  that  accrediting  agencies  today  refuse  to  countenance. 
The  Augusta  Female  Seminary  did  not  claim  college  status.  It 
was  reorganized  under  Miss  Baldwin  not  to  fit  an  academic  mold 
nor  secure  a  certain  label,  but  to  meet  existing  conditions  and 
demands.  Due  to  the  lack  of  adequate  facilities  for  secondary 
education,  particularly  in  the  South,  there  was  a  special  demand 
for  the  work  below  the  college  grade.  Even  after  public  schools 
were  established  in  Virginia  and  other  parts  of  the  South,  many 
parents  objected  to  sending  their  girls  to  these  because  of  the 
character  of  the  teaching,  the  social  influences  in  the  school,  or 
because  they  disapproved  of  co-education.  Girls  who  attended 
private  schools  or  were  instructed  under  tutors  were  frequently 
far  more  advanced  in  one  field  than  in  others,  and  were  not  pre- 
pared to  submit  to  any  rigid  classification.  One  might  take  the 
case  of  Elizabeth  Wilson  Timberlake,  a  student  in  the  1870's,  as 
an  example  of  a  condition  that  was  common.  She  was  educated 
by  a  tutor,  a  German,  who  was  graduated  from  the  University  of 
Heidelburg  and  was  a  master  of  seven  languages.  Both  loved 
languages,  and  she  was  reading  Csesar  at  the  age  of  ten.    But 
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he  disliked  mathematics  as  heartily  as  she  did.  As  a  result,  when 
she  came  to  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  at  fourteen,  she  en- 
tered "Senior  Latin,  Senior  French,  and  Senior  German,  and 
'Baby'  Arithmetic."*^  Cases  such  as  this  were  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception. 

The  course  of  study  as  contained  in  the  catalogue  of  1869-70 
was  divided  into  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments.  In  the 
preparatory  department  spelling,  reading,  writing,  dictation,  men- 
tal and  written  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  familiar  science,  his- 
tory, Latin,  and  French  were  taught.  The  preparatory  department 
never  comprised  a  large  part  of  the  school,  although  many  of  the 
students  classified  in  the  special  "schools"  of  music,  art,  etc.,  were 
probably  below  college  grade  in  literary  studies.  Most  of  the 
primary  students  were  day  pupils.  The  smaller  girls,  if  boarding 
students,  were  under  a  special  discipline  and  in  charge  of  a  woman 
who  took  care  of  them  out  of  school  hours. *^  The  curriculum  of 
the  collegiate  department  consisted  of  three  years  of  work  in  each 
field  beyond  the  preparatory  level. 

In  1891,  the  course  of  study  was  reorganized  into  the  pre- 
paratory, academic,  and  university  departments.**  The  lower 
work  in  the  collegiate  department  was  placed  in  the  academic, 
which  comprised  two  years'  work  beyond  the  preparatory  and  was 
roughly  the  equivalent  of  the  present-day  high  school  course. 
Upon  the  completion  of  this  work  the  student  received  a  certifi- 
cate. The  "University  Course"  outlined  at  this  time  consisted  of 
the  two  upper  years  of  the  former  collegiate  course,  which  had 
been  gradually  expanded  in  content  beyond  the  curriculum  estab- 
lished in  1863.  Hence,  this  reorganization  instituted  no  radical 
departure  in  level  of  work,  although  it  was  raised  considerably  in 
some  "schools."  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  terms 
employed — preparatory,  academic,  and  university — had  a  special 
meaning  not  in  keeping  with  present-day  usage.  The  "University 
Course"  required  two  years'  advanced  work  in  each  of  the  seven 
schools  for  a  diploma  as  a  full  graduate.  More  than  two  years 
were  generally  necessary  for  its  completion,  as  the  level  of  the 
work  in  several  of  these  schools  was  the  equivalent  of  analogous 
departments  in  the  four-year  college. 

The  curriculum  of  1863  in  the  collegiate  department  followed 
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that  of  the  University  of  Virginia  and  was  the  work  in  large  part 
of  Dr.  W.  H.  McGuffey,  whose  aid  Miss  Baldwin  sohcited.  Dr. 
McGuffey,  author  of  the  famous  Readers  and  Geographies,  was 
at  the  time  professor  of  moral  philosophy  in  the  University  and 
had  shown  much  interest  in  her  undertaking.  A  sister-in-law 
of  his,  Miss  Eliza  Howard,  was  in  Miss  Baldwin's  first  faculty 
and  another,  Miss  Anna  Howard,  soon  joined  it.  In  1866,  Dr. 
McGufifey  delivered  the  commencement  address  at  the  Seminary.'*^ 
Later,  in  1868,  he  wrote  in  commendation  of  its  work :  "I  consider 
this  school  as  among  the  best,  if  not  the  very  best,  in  the  South."*^ 
Dr.  McGufifey  warned  Miss  Baldwin,  however,  that  she  was 
making  the  course  of  study  too  high  for  the  school  ever  to  become 
a  popular  institution.*^ 

Miss  Baldwin  welcomed  the  assistance  of  Dr.  McGuffey.  In 
the  weeks  before  the  opening  of  the  school  in  October,  1863,  he 
came  over  to  Staunton  to  help  her  outline  the  course  of  study  and 
select  textbooks.*^  Incidentally,  the  securing  of  textbooks  was 
quite  a  problem  in  itself,  since  most  of  them  were  published  in 
the  North.  A  circular  issued  in  August,  1864,  included  the  fol- 
lowing notice : 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  textbooks  renders  it  necessary  to  furnish  a 
list  of  such  as  are  preferred :  Webster's  or  Walker's  Dictionary ;  Mitchell's 
and  Cornell's  Geographies ;  Bullion's  or  Smith's  English  Grammar ;  Davies' 
Legendre,  Analytical  Geometry ;  Latin  Books — Arnold's  First  and  Second 
Year  Books  and  Prose  Composition,  with  some  Grammar  and  Dictionary ; 
Caesar,  Virgil,  Cicero,  and  Horace ;  French — Fasquelle's  Course,  Le  Porte, 
Telemaque,  or  Charles  XII;  Corinne ;  Picciola ;  Callot,  Dramatic  Reader; 
Racine,  Moliere,  and  some  Dictionary;  German — Woodbury's  Grammar; 
Adler's  or  Rohler's  Reader,  and  a  Dictionary;  Greek — Kuhner's  Elemen- 
tary Grammar  and  Xenophon's  Anabasis,  with  some  dictionary;  in  men- 
tal and  moral  Philosophy,  Abercrombie's  two  books ;  Haven ;  Alexander's 
Moral  Science ;  Butler's  Analogy  and  Sermons.'*^ 

All  of  these  books  except  Cornell's  Geography,  Kuhner's  Greek 
Grammar,  and  the  French  Grammar  of  Le  Porte  are  found  on 
the  lists  of  textbooks  used  in  the  colleges  of  the  United  States  as 
tabulated  by  Woody  in  his  History  of  Women's  Education  in  the 
United  States.^° 

As  to  the  course  of  study  worked  out  by  Dr.  McGuffey,  the 
catalogue  stated : 
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The  plan  of  instruction  is  that  of  the  University  of  Virginia  modified 
only  so  far  as  to  adapt  it  to  the  peculiar  requisites  of  female  education. 
The  course  of  study  is  distributed  into  "Schools,"  each  constituting  a  com- 
plete course  on  the  subjects  taught.^^ 

These  "schools"  were :  ancient  languages,  modern  languages, 
mathematics,  moral  science,  natural  sciences,  English  literature, 
and  history.  Apparently  the  principal  departures  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  were  the  absence  of  professional  schools  and  the 
presence  of  schools  in  the  fine  arts,  music,  art,  and  elocution. 
With  respect  to  its  correlation  with  the  University  of  Virginia, 
Dr.  H.  Howard,  a  former  professor  in  the  University,  declared 
in  1869: 

Having  had  much  opportunity  of  knowing  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion in  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  of  which  Miss  Mary  Julia  Baldwin 
is  Principal,  I  am  persuaded  that  for  thoroughness,  elevation,  and  utility, 
it  is  for  young  ladies  what  the  University  of  Virginia  is  for  young  gentle- 
men ;  for  it  is  little  less  than  the  plan  of  the  latter  most  faithfully  and  ably 
executed.52 

To  secure  a  diploma  as  a  full  graduate,  one  had  to  take  all  the 
courses  in  all  the  schools  with  the  single  exception  that  there  was 
a  choice  of  one  modern  language  and  one  ancient  language. 

There  was  some  variation  in  the  academic  level  of  the 
"schools"  and,  as  time  went  on,  much  more  advancement  in  some 
than  in  others.  These  variations  were  the  result  in  part,  no  doubt, 
of  current  trends  in  education,  but  also  of  the  traditions  of  the 
school,  of  local  demands,  of  the  possession  or  lack  of  facilities 
for  teaching,  and  of  the  character  of  the  instruction.  In  the 
beginning  special  attention  was  devoted  to  mathematics  and  to 
mental  and  moral  philosophy.  Dr.  McGufifey  was  the  professor 
of  the  latter  in  the  University,  and  Dr.  Bailey  had  emphasized 
both.  Moreover,  mathematics  along  with  the  ancient  languages 
had  been  the  backbone  of  the  old  classical  tradition,  which  had 
prevailed  before  the  war  and  was  to  continue  for  some  time  after- 
wards. The  Augusta  Female  Seminary  was  more  conservative 
than  many  schools  for  women  in  the  maintenance  of  this  tra- 
dition. The  "Latin  School"  came  to  hold  first  place  and  held  it 
for  many  years.  Its  excellence  gave  the  Seminary  something  of 
the  stamp  of  the  famous  old  classical  schools  of  England  or  the 
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academies  for  boys  in  the  United  States,  such  as  those  of  Moses 
Waddel  in  South  CaroUna,  and  of  the  two  Colemans  and  Gordon 
McCabe  in  Virginia.^^ 

In  describing  Vassar's  classical  course  of  1867-68,  which 
included  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  and  Tacitus,  Professor  Woody 
declared :  "This  was  in  its  day  the  strongest  classical  course 
offered  by  a  woman's  college  leading  to  the  A.B.  degree."^*  While 
the  Vassar  course  included  Greek  as  well  as  Latin,  one  finds  that 
the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  even  at  that  time  offered  all  that 
Vassar  did  in  Latin,  and  Ovid  in  addition.  As  time  went  on,  there 
were  extensive  additions  to  the  Latin  course.  In  1877-78,  Juvenal 
was  added,  in  1888-89,  Terence;  for  many  years  Gildersleeve's 
famous  Grammar,  a  terror  to  all  but  the  best  students,  was  used ; 
and  the  writing  of  Latin  compositions  was  stressed.  Further 
additions  to  reading  requirements  were  added,  and  one  finds  in 
1896-97,  the  last  year  of  Miss  Baldwin's  administration,  the  fol- 
lowing requirements :  In  the  Academic  Department,  three  and  a 
half  books  of  Caesar's  Gallic  War  or  Civil  War;  or  Sallust,  Jugur- 
thine  War  and  Cataline  Conspiracy,  and  two  books  of  Ovid's 
Metamorphoses;  and  in  the  University  Course,  Virgil's  Bucolics 
and  three  books  of  Georgics,  or  four  to  six  books  of  the  ^neid; 
six  Orations  of  Cicero  or  DeAmicitia  or  De  Senectute,  one  play 
of  Plautus,  two  books  of  Livy,  two  books  of  the  Odes  of  Horace, 
one  of  the  Satires,  and  Ars  Poetica,  two  plays  of  Terence,  and 
Pliny's  Letters,  and  six  to  eight  Satires  of  Juvenal.  In  addition, 
a  post-graduate  course  was  offered. ^^  Dr.  William  E.  Peters, 
Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Virginia  and  successor  to 
Gildersleeve,  declared  that  he  wished  he  could  get  the  young  men 
there  to  read  as  much  Latin  as  the  young  ladies  did  in  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary. 

The  enrollment  in  Latin  indicates  that  in  spite  of  the  heavy 
reading  and  high  standards  of  attainment  the  course  was  a  popu- 
lar one.  Latin  was  not  a  required  subject  except  for  full  gradu- 
ates ;  many  took  it  who  never  attained  that  rank.  The  enrollment 
was  a  remarkably  steady  one,  too.  From  1876,  when  the  catalogue 
first  listed  students  by  schools,  until  the  end  of  Miss  Baldwin's 
administration,  the  figure  ranged  from  around  fifty-five  to  seventy 
in  collegiate  Latin  out  of  a  total  enrollment  of  between  two  and 
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three  hundred.  Twice  only  the  figure  dropped  below  fifty  and 
once  it  reached  seventy-eight ;  but  it  was  usually  in  the  sixties. 

As  to  the  Greek,  the  tradition  apparently  never  took  root  in 
the  Seminary.  The  study  of  Greek  was  added  to  the  curriculum 
by  Dr.  Bailey  and  continued  to  be  advertised  as  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  under  his  successors.  It  was  included  in  the  reorgani- 
zation under  Miss  Baldwin.  The  circular  of  1864  with  reference 
to  textbook  needs  listed  Greek  texts  and  the  list  of  the  faculty 
designated  Professor  Jed  Hotchkiss  as  teacher  of  Greek  among 
other  languages.  But  this  catalogue  showed  no  graduates  in 
Greek,  and  it  did  not  list  enrollments  in  classes.  Occasionally, 
afterwards,  the  faculty  list  included  a  professor  of  Greek,  but 
no  students  were  listed.  Apparently  the  future  belonged  to  the 
Romans.  (During  the  1930's,  there  were  a  few  students  in 
Greek.) 

One  of  the  most  popular  "schools"  measured  by  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  was  the  modern  language  school,  French 
being  the  language  usually  selected.  Perhaps  its  popularity  was 
due  in  part  to  the  earlier  tradition  that  French  was  a  necessary 
part  of  the  education  of  a  young  lady — the  finishing  school  idea. 
Without  doubt  that  conception  of  education  still  prevailed  with 
some  patrons.  Later  the  study  of  French  and  German  was  en- 
couraged for  its  use  in  foreign  travel,  and  a  post-graduate  course 
given  for  those  who  wished  it  for  this  purpose  and  for  teaching. 
Throughout  most  of  this  period,  1863-1897,  the  language  teachers 
were  foreign,  either  French  or  German.  The  catalogue  stated  that 
no  English  was  permitted  in  the  classroom.^® 

As  to  texts,  the  grammars  and  readers — Fasquelle,  Picciola, 
Callot,  and  others  were  ones  in  the  Woody  list  of  college  texts. 
Readings  in  1868-69  included  Moliere,  Racine,  Voltaire,  Madame 
de  Stael,  and  others.  Later,  many  additions  were  made — Segur, 
Fenelon,  Sevigne,  Corneille,  and  in  1875,  a  study  of  the  history 
of  France.  In  1890-91,  at  which  date  there  was  considerable 
expansion  of  the  curriculum  in  the  introduction  of  the  university 
course,  the  survey  of  French  literature  was  added  along  with 
much  reading  in  modern  French  prose  and  poetry  and  work  in 
composition.^''  The  Seminary  Annual,  begun  in  1891  as  the  work 
of  the  classes  in  English  literature,  was  expanded  in  1893  to 
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include  the  essays  of  the  classes  in  French  and  German.  These 
included  discussions  and  criticisms  of  Beaumarchais,  Chateau- 
briand, Corneille,  Racine,  George  Sand,  La  Fontaine,  and  others — 
all  written  in  French,  of  course.  Contemporary  France  was 
studied  through  French  newspapers.  The  post-graduate  course 
added  old  French,  history  of  the  French  language,  more  readings 
in  French  literature,  including  the  contemporary  period,  and 
further  work  in  composition  and  conversation.^^ 

The  French  "school"  apparently  did  not  attain  the  prestige 
of  the  Latin.  For  one  thing,  there  was  no  such  continuity  of 
instruction.  However,  the  work  in  French  was  thorough;  a  stu- 
dent of  the  nineties  declared  afterwards  that  she  had  read  French 
with  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  French  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity without  being  ashamed  of  her  knowledge  or  accent.^^ 
Public  presentations  in  French  in  the  form  of  dialogues  and  short 
plays  constituted  another  feature  of  the  training  in  the  French 
language  and  literature,  and  for  many  years  they  formed  a  part 
of  the  soiree  programs.  The  French  Table  was  already  a  popular 
institution.  The  enrollment  in  French  ranged  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  fifteen  in  the  collegiate  work.  The  figures  given  here  of 
enrollment  in  "schools"  do  not  include  the  preparatory  work. 

German  was  included  in  the  modern  language  school,  and 
there  were  always  classes  in  it.  The  organization  and  content  of 
the  course  was  similar  to  the  French.  The  German  course  never 
had  a  high  enrollment,  however ;  it  ranged  from  twelve  to  twenty- 
two,  with  only  eight  at  one  time.  The  Annual  in  1893  and  the 
following  years  included  essays  in  German  on  German  literature. 

The  "school"  of  the  English  language  and  literature  prob- 
ably underwent  more  change  than  any  department  during  Miss 
Baldwin's  administration.  Up  to  and  for  some  time  after  the 
Civil  War,  the  stress  on  English  in  schools  generally  was  put  on 
the  study  of  grammar  and  rhetoric,  the  latter  often  combined  with 
logic  in  the  department  of  moral  philosophy.^"  The  emphasis  on 
the  writing  of  compositions  in  the  early  years  of  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary  has  been  pointed  out  above.  For  some  years, 
the  Seminary  followed  this  tradition.  The  early  catalogues  of 
Miss  Baldwin  listed  Blair's  Rhetoric,  Kame's  Elements  of  Criti- 
cism, Shaw's  English  Literature,  and  Trench's  Study  of  Words  as 
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the  texts.  The  first  two  of  these  were  used  in  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  were  favorite  texts  in  the  South,  and  all  except  the 
last,  a  standard  work  in  philology,  are  found  on  Woody's  list.  For 
years  the  catalogue  carried  in  a  prominent  place  this  special  para- 
graph entitled  "Original  Compositions" : 

Each  pupil  is  required  to  prepare  at  frequent  intervals,  original  compo- 
sitions to  acquire  the  art  of  expressing  her  thoughts  correctly  in  writing. 

There  are  also  daily  exercises  in  Dictation,  the  teacher  reading  to  her 
class  a  passage  which  the  students  are  required  to  write  out,  and  all  errors 
in  spelling,  punctuation,  etc.,  are  noted.  This  exercise  is  highly  valued  as 
one  of  the  best  means  of  training  young  persons  to  write  correctly. 

While  the  paragraph  was  omitted  from  later  catalogues,  the  prac- 
tice continued.  Every  teacher  had  to  take  one  of  these  classes  in 
composition.  The  work  of  the  students  was  read  and  criticized 
in  class.  After  1876,  the  student  was  required  to  pass  a  special 
examination  in  English  before  graduation. "^^ 

Although  the  stress  on  the  formal  studies  of  grammar,  com- 
position, and  rhetoric  continued,  there  was  later  much  emphasis 
on  English  literature.  It  might  be  noted  here  that  in  the  university 
course  no  attention  was  given  to  American  literature,  although 
the  second  year  of  the  academic  course  contained  considerable 
reading  in  that  field.  Both  American  histor}^  and  American  lit- 
erature were  in  the  making;  they  were  only  beginning  to  become 
subjects  of  critical  thought  and  to  be  introduced  into  the  cur- 
ricula of  schools  and  colleges  as  such.  The  university  course 
consisted  of  a  two  years'  survey  of  English  literature  in  classes 
meeting  five  hours  a  week ;  hence,  it  was  almost  the  equivalent 
of  four  years'  class  work  of  present  day  three-hour  courses.  This 
survey  began  with  Anglo-Saxon,  the  study  of  which,  along  with 
historical  English  grammar,  was  introduced  in  1888,  probably 
through  the  example  of  the  University  of  Virginia.^^  Under  the 
encouragement  of  Jefferson,  whose  studies  in  English  law  gave 
him  an  enthusiasm  for  the  subject,  that  university  had  been  the 
first  to  include  Anglo-Saxon  in  its  curriculum. ^^  These  studies, 
along   with    historical    French    grammar    and    Old    French,    are 
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Beginning  in  1891,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Sarah  Wright, 
the  literature  classes  published  The  Augusta  Female  Seminary 
Annual.  The  title.  Annual,  is  somewhat  misleading:  it  was  pri- 
marily a  literary  magazine,  both  in  form  and  content,  giving  only 
secondary  attention  to  school  life.  From  its  pages  one  can  learn 
much  of  the  work  in  the  English  course.  In  the  first  issue 
appeared  an  outline,  or  description,  by  students  of  the  work 
done  in  each  class.®*  In  the  first  year,  using  the  stories  from 
Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King  as  an  introduction,  they  studied 
Celtic  legends  and  stories ;  then  Anglo-Saxon,  with  Harold  and 
Hereward  as  outside  reading  in  Anglo-Saxon  life ;  Sweet's 
Primeir,  Morris'  Histrical  English  Grammar,  Oliphant's  Old  and 
Middle  English,  and  Skeat's  Etymological  Dictionary  for  study  of 
the  language,  and  Afric's  Lives  of  the  Saints,  the  Gospels,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  and  other  selections  as  literature.  The 
course  of  English  literature  to  the  Restoration  was  followed  with 
Brooke's  History  of  English  Literature  as  a  text,  supplemented 
by  class  and  outside  reading  in  the  literature;  but  further  class 
work  was  devoted  primarily  to  a  detailed  study  of  Chaucer, 
Spenser,  Shakespeare,  and  Milton.  Much  essay  writing  was  re- 
quired on  the  works  studied  and  the  history  of  the  period.  The 
description  of  the  work  done  in  class,  the  subjects  and  contents 
of  these  essays  published  in  the  Annual,  along  with  some  students' 
notebooks  that  have  been  preserved,  indicate  an  effort  at  a  critical 
appreciation  of  literature  as  art  and  life. 

The  second  year's  work  began  with  a  critical  study  of  three 
works:  Bacon's  Advancement  of  Learning,  Burke's  Speech  to 
the  Electors  of  Bristol,  and  Anthony  and  Cleopatra.  As  the  stu- 
dents' analysis  declared:  "Thus  we  have  first  studied  the  greatest 
philosopher,  the  greatest  master  of  prose,  and  the  greatest 
dramatist,  a  noble  trio  whose  works  in  themselves  furnish  an 
education."®^  The  remainder  of  the  year  was  devoted  to  a  study 
of  English  literature  from  Dryden  to  their  own  day.  The  students' 
description  of  the  nature  and  method  of  this  course  is  probably 
worth  quoting : 

It  would  require  more  space  than  I  am  allowed  in  this  article  to  men- 
tion all  the  writers  we  studied  carefully  and  the  essays  we  read ;  the  work 
was  varied  by  studying  the  lives,  reviews,  and  works  themselves;  and  an 
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occasional  essay  showed  how  we  had  been  working.  We  loved  Scott  dearly 
and  grew  vexed  with  Carlyle,  in  true  school  girl  fashion,  because  he  said 
Scott  was  not  a  great  man.  But  we  forgave  Carlyle  a  great  deal  when  we 
read  his  sympathetic  essay  on  Burns. 

But  this  is  not  our  course,  it  is  a  mere  suggestion  of  what  we  have  done. 
The  Victorian  Age  we  have  studied  in  McCarthy's  History  of  Our  Own 
Times,  enlarging  on  the  writers  of  special  note.  The  course  of  collateral 
reading  we  have  been  pursuing  is  very  full,  comprising  some  of  the  writing 
of  all  the  authors  we  have  studied;  our  favorite  books  of  reference  have 
been  Carlyle,  Lowell,  Macaulay,  Mrs.  Oliphant,  Shaw,  Welsh,  Ward,  and 
Taine;  while  the  others  we  have  used  would  swell  the  list  to  a  formidable 
array. 

Each  student  at  the  end  of  the  session  has  a  file  of  neat  notebooks  num- 
bered and  indexed,  awaiting  the  review  of  Miss  Wright's  critical  eye. 
While  studying  Shakespeare,  we  read  a  play  a  week,  out  of  class — and  then 
each  one  wrote  impromptu  compositions  on  a  subject  given  from  the  play 
read.  While  studying  the  English  Drama  we  read  Addison's  Cato,  Marlowe's 
Dr.  Faustus  and  Edward  II;  also  the  plays  of  Sheridan  and  Goldsmith. 

A  unique  feature  in  our  course  is  the  memorizing  daily  of  a  few  lines 
of  poetry;  we  have  this  year  learned  about  nineteen  hundred  lines.  The 
favorite  poets  are  Milton,  Dryden,  Gray,  Burns,  Wordsworth,  and  Shelley; 
Wordsworth  perhaps  should  head  the  list.  Those  who  receive  the  certifi- 
cates of  the  English  Literature  Department  at  the  end  of  the  two  years' 
work  feel  that  they  have  earned  the  honor.  .  .  .   ^^ 

A  few  years  later  the  order  of  these  courses  was  reversed,  the 
early  English  period  coming  in  the  second  year.  Correlation  of 
studies  began  to  appear  in  the  insistence  that  students  of  English 
should  know  English  history. 

Under  Miss  Wright  this  English  "school"  attained  a  prestige 
second  only  to,  if  not  the  equal  of  that  of  Miss  Strickler's  Latin. 
Although  the  less  able  might  easily  be  frightened  away  from  it, 
the  enrollment  increased ;  from  1888  to  1897,  the  average  was 
one  hundred  students. 

The  "school"  of  history  held  a  status  along  with  those  of 
Latin  and  English :  although  this  position  was  due  even  more  to 
the  teacher,  Miss  Martha  Riddle,  than  was  true  of  those  "schools." 
The  curriculum  was  narrow.  This  weakness,  it  is  true,  was  not 
peculiar  to  this  institution.  The  classical  tradition  did  not  empha- 
size the  social  studies,  which  have  become  one  of  the  main  depart- 
ments in  modern  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Colleges  had 
begun  to  include  economics,  political  science,  and  constitutional 
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history,  however,  and  before  the  end  of  the  century  sociology 
appeared.  None  of  these  subjects  appeared  in  the  curriculum  of 
the  Augusta  Female  Seminary.  The  history  courses,  too,  were 
restricted  in  scope,  the  main  emphasis  being  Greek  and  Roman, 
English  and  French.  The  catalogue  of  1868-69  mentioned  uni- 
versal, ancient,  and  modern  history,  and  the  histories  of  England 
and  France.^''  In  1877,  the  history  of  the  United  States  made 
its  first  appearance,  and  separate  courses  in  Greek  and  Roman 
history;  and  in  1888-89,  Biblical  history  was  first  mentioned  as  a 
part  of  the  course,  and  English  history  was  broadened  to  include 
the  British  Empire.^®  In  1890-91,  the  study  of  current  history 
was  begun  through  a  weekly  lesson  in  the  second  year  of  the 
university  course  in  current  affairs.^^  In  1893-94,  this  was  broad- 
ened into  a  course,  with  material  drawn  largely  from  periodicals.'''' 
Among  the  collateral  readings,  which  began  to  be  listed  in  the 
the  catalogue  in  later  years,  were  the  classic  historians,  Guizot, 
Greene,  Macaulay,  and  Froude.  The  history  courses,  as  well  as 
all  others  requiring  much  reading,  were  restricted  by  the  limits 
of  the  library.  The  library  perhaps  was  about  as  well  supplied, 
however,  as  that  of  the  usual  small  college  of  that  day,  and  it 
was  carefully  selected.  Shortly  after  the  death  of  Miss  Baldwin 
it  contained  3,300  volumes.''^  Although  narrow  in  scope,  the  his- 
tory school  was  characterized  by  intensive  study  and  thorough 
teaching.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  testimony  of  students  of  Miss 
Riddle  and  is  suggested  by  some  history  notebooks  that  have  been 
preserved.  From  1884  to  1897  there  was  an  average  enrollment 
of  one  hundred  ten  in  the  school  of  history. 

In  the  "schools"  of  mathematics,  mental  and  moral  philosophy, 
and  natural  science  there  was  relatively  little  change  under  Miss 
Baldwin.  According  to  college  standards  the  mathematics  course, 
like  the  Latin,  was  strong  from  the  beginning.  It  included 
advanced  algebra,  geometry,  conic  sections,  trigonometry,  and 
analytics — all  the  subjects  generally  included  in  a  college  course 
with  the  exception  of  calculus.  The  average  enrollment  in  higher 
mathematics— trigonometry  and  analytics — decreased  in  later 
years,  although  the  enrollment  in  algebra  and  geometry  remained 
large.  A  student  was  allowed  to  secure  a  diploma  as  a  partial 
graduate  without  taking  the  higher  work  in  mathematics  and 
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Latin,  although  mathematics  through  geometry  and  Latin  through 
Csesar  were  required.  These  concessions  represent,  nevertheless, 
a  gradual  weakening  of  the  old  classical  traditions.  Incidentally, 
the  geometry  and  trigonometry  texts  of  Dr.  Charles  Venable, 
professor  of  mathematics  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  were  used, 
and  three  of  his  daughters  attended  the  Seminary.  A  student 
declared  later  that  she  and  Cantey  Venable  could  not  learn  the 
geometry  and  so  discouraged  Miss  Kemper  that  she  left.'^^ 

Mental  and  moral  science,  or  psychology  and  philosophy 
according  to  present  usage,  was  no  doubt  one  of  the  more  ad- 
vanced schools,  according  to  the  students  of  the  day,  when  it  was 
set  up.  As  Professor  Woody  suggests,  many  would  have  con- 
sidered the  texts  used  as  beyond  the  powers  of  woman's  intelli- 
gence.'^^  Among  these  texts  and  references  were:  Abercrombie's 
Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  Alexander's  Moral  Science; 
Mcllwaine's  Evidences  of  Christianity,  Thornwell's  On  Truth, 
Haven's  Mental  Science,  Jouffray's  Ethics,  Butler's  Analogy  of 
Natural  and  Revealed  Religion  and  his  Sermons,  Stewart's  Active 
and  Moral  Powers  of  Man,  and  later  Wayland's  Moral  Philos- 
ophy. Most  of  these  were  classic  texts  in  the  field.  There  was 
also  a  study  of  Young's  Christ  of  History.  It  might  be  mentioned 
here  that  there  was  not  yet  a  systematic  study  of  the  Bible  and 
Biblical  literature.  The  school  of  history  in  later  years  included 
a  study  of  Biblical  history  mentioned  above.  There  was  yet  no 
department  of  Bible.  To  judge  by  the  number  of  graduates,  the 
school  of  mental  and  moral  science  was  at  first  one  of  the  more 
popular  schools  under  the  new  regime,  but  it  soon  declined. ''* 
The  average  enrollment  for  the  last  ten  years  or  more  was  no 
more  than  a  dozen.  There  was  little  change  in  the  course.  In 
the  1890's  several  new  texts  were  mentioned,  among  them: 
McCosh's  Cognitive  Powers  and  Noah  K.  Davis'  Psychology. 
This  new  book  by  Professor  Davis  of  the  University  of  Virginia 
long  remained  a  popular  college  textbook  in  the  South. 

In  the  field  of  the  natural  sciences  there  was  a  wide  range  of 
subjects,  but  the  instruction  in  this  field  was  handicapped  by  the 
inadequacy  of  equipment  for  experimentation.  Dr.  Bailey  had 
made  an  effort  to  equip  a  laboratory,  and  some  additions  were 
made  to  this  from  time  to  time.    In  1874,  a  new  science  lecture 
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room  containing  a  laboratory  was  provided/^  This  equipment 
was  not  adequate,  however,  for  individual  experimentation;  the 
professor  performed  the  experiments  before  the  class.  The  teach- 
ing of  sciences  was  primarily  by  lectures.  The  range  of  subjects 
was  a  broad  one :  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  botany,  astron- 
omy, and  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene.  The  latter  was  a 
new  field  just  appearing  in  college  curricula,  and  will  be  discussed 
further  in  connection  with  health.  In  1889,  the  term  physics 
took  the  place  of  natural  philosophy.  In  the  nineties  the  university 
course  included  only  chemistry  and  physics.  There  were  frequent 
changes  of  text,  indicating  an  effort  to  keep  up  with  the  changes 
in  these  fields;  and  most  of  these  texts  occur  in  Woody's  list. 
Enrollment  in  the  natural  sciences  declined  in  later  years,  when 
one  should  expect  an  increase.  The  comparative  ineffectiveness 
of  the  instruction  without  adequate  provision  for  experimentation 
was  no  doubt  in  large  part  responsible. 

When  one  takes  account  of  the  very  few  students  who  took 
advantage  of  the  full  course  offered  in  these  seven  schools,  it  may 
seem  that  Miss  Baldwin's  reach  quite  exceeded  her  grasp;  that 
she  was  too  far  ahead  of  the  demand  for  the  higher  education  of 
women.  She  herself  must  have  been  discouraged  at  its  smallness. 
But  she  helped  create  the  demand.  Even  the  girls  who  did  not 
take  the  university  course  were  influenced  and  impressed  by  its 
high  standards  and  looked  with  something  of  awe  upon  the  "Full 
Graduates."  Through  this  leaven  the  Seminary  was  to  evolve 
ultimately  into  Mary  Baldwin  College. 

Certificates  of  Proficiency,  Diplomas,  Degrees 

As  has  been  stated  before,  t,he  Augusta  Female  Seminary- 
defies  classification  according  to  present  day  standards,  including, 
as  it  did,  primary,  secondary,  college,  and  even  graduate  school 
features;  and  strong  conservatories  of  music,  art,  and  elocution, 
discussed  later  in  this  study.  Since  there  was  a  primary  depart- 
ment, no  admission  requirements  were  set  as  to  age  or  qualifica- 
tion ;  it  was  understood,  however,  that  the  student  should  be  able 
to  read.  A  few  were  entered  without  this  knowledge  even.  The 
student  was  required  to  complete  the  work  of  the  academic 
department  before  taking  the  higher  courses  in  the  same  field,  or 
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if  entering  as  a  new  student,  to  give  evidence  of  preparation  for 
the  advanced  work.  (These  requirements  were  not  rigidly  ap- 
plied, according  to  the  recollections  of  alumnae.)  Otherwise,  there 
was  great  freedom  of  choice  of  subjects  unless  one  expected  to 
become  a  graduate.  In  that  case  there  was  no  choice  except  as  to 
the  ancient  and  modern  language  studied.  All  the  work  was 
required.  The  statements  of  the  catalogue  with  reference  to 
graduation  are  interesting. 

The  course  of  study  being  extensive  and  thorough  scholarship  being 
required  comparatively  few  pupils  apply  themselves  with  sufficient  diligence 
to  become  Full  Graduates. 

When  a  student  has  completed  the  course  in  any  one  of  the  schools  and 
obtained  four-fifths  of  the  standard  number  at  every  examination  she  re- 
ceives a  Certificate  of  Proficiency  in  that  school.  When  she  has  completed 
the  course  and  received  Certificates  of  Proficiency  in  all  the  schools,  she  is 
entitled  to  a  Diploma  as  a  Full  GraduateJ^ 

These  certificates  of  proficiency  granted  at  the  annual  commence- 
ments made  it  possible  to  give  recognition  to  many,  gratifying 
both  the  young  ladies  and  perhaps  even  more  their  parents. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  something  like  the  modern  point 
system  of  a  C  average  was  established  in  the  eighty  per  cent 
required  for  passing ;  in  fact,  it  was  a  little  more  strict  than  the 
modern  system  in  that  nothing  below  eighty  per  cent  was  recog- 
nized. 

In  1876,  provision  was  made  for  a  diploma  as  a  graduate  in  a 
partial  course.  This  was  a  much  higher  attainment  than  a  mere 
certificate  of  proficiency.   To  quote  the  requirements : 

When  a  young  lady  has  received  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  follow- 
ing studies;  1st,  English  Literature;  2nd,  History;  3rd,  Mental  and  Moral 
Science ;  4th,  Natural  Sciences ;  5th,  French ;  6th,  German ;  and  has  suc- 
cessfully passed  the  examination  in  Elementary  Algebra  and  Geometry  and 
the  Junior  course  in  Latin,  embracing  the  grammar  and  Caesar's  Commen- 
taries, she  shall  be  entitled  to  a  Diploma  as  a  graduate  in  the  Partial 
Course  embraced  in  these  studies.  This  diploma  is  offered  as  an  incentive 
to  those  who  do  not  care  to  complete  the  course  in  Higher  Mathematics 
and  in  Latin,  which  they  must  do  in  order  to  secure  a  full  Diploma,  the 
highest  honour  of  the  Institution.^^ 
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The  graduate  in  the  partial  course,  it  is  to  be  noted,  had  to  take 
both  French  and  German.  With  the  reorganization  of  the  cur- 
riculum in  1890  another  recognition  was  offered :  a  certificate  to 
those  who  completed  the  academic  course. 

The  work  of  Dr.  McGuffey  on  the  curriculum  of  the  Seminary 
in  1863  did  not  end  the  educational  contact  of  the  school  with  the 
University  of  Virginia.  Note  has  been  made  of  textbooks  of 
University  of  Virginia  professors  adopted  and  of  comments  of 
various  professors  on  the  work  done  in  the  Seminary.  And  there 
were  teachers  in  the  Seminary  educated  at  the  University  or 
in  its  shadow.  But  another  interesting  association  was  the 
examination  by  University  of  Virginia  professors  which  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  Seminary  might  take  if  she  chose.  The  passing  of  this 
examination  might  be  considered  a  test  of  the  college  or  university 
character  of  the  work  done  in  the  Seminary.  It  had  no  connection 
with  the  so-called  university  course  in  that  the  practice  was 
adopted  before  the  new  classification  was  introduced. 

During  the  thirty- four  years  of  Miss  Baldwin's  administration 
diplomas  were  granted  to  eighty-eight  students  as  full  graduates, 
to  six  who  completed  the  partial  course,  and  to  one  post-gradu- 
ate in  Latin.''*  Beginning  in  1897,  the  Seminary  granted  degrees 
for  several  years.  The  level  of  work  had  long  been  superior  to 
that  of  some  colleges  which  had  granted  degrees,  but  there  had 
apparently  been  no  movement  toward  the  adoption  of  the  prac- 
tice. No  doubt  the  competition  with  degree-granting  colleges, 
some  in  Virginia  itself,  was  already  being  felt,  and  the  gradu- 
ates were  placed  at  some  disadvantage  professionally.  In  a  short 
time,  the  administration  was  to  begin  to  consider  definitely  its 
standardization  as  a  college.  The  practice  of  conferring  degrees 
was  then  recognized  as  having  been  premature.  In  1897,  the 
degrees  conferred  were:  Bachelor  of  Arts,  upon  those  who  had 
completed  the  academic  course  and  the  partial  course ;  Bachelor 
of  Music,  upon  graduates  of  music;  and  Master  of  Arts,  upon 
those  who  completed  the  university  course.''^  In  the  following 
year  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  was  discontinued,  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  being  conferred  upon  those  who  completed  the  university 
course.  No  degree  was  granted  for  the  completion  of  the  partial 
course. 
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The  Fine  Arts — Music,  Elocution,  Drawing,  and  Painting 

Some  colleges  discouraged  the  fine  arts  because  this  field  of 
instruction  made  the  woman's  college  different  from  the  man's, 
and  prevented  the  realization  of  their  goal  to  have  a  college  like  a 
man's.  Also  the  fine  arts  brought  a  lot  of  special  students  difficult 
of  rigid  classification.^"  It  seems  unlikely  that  these  objections 
would  have  held  great  weight  with  Miss  Baldwin.  Although  she 
modeled  the  literary-  branches  of  the  Seminary  on  the  plan  of 
the  man's  college,  she  did  not  subject  her  curriculum  to  rigid 
adherence  to  that  organization  in  other  respects.  And  her  system 
of  classification  was  very  flexible. 

The  emphasis  placed  upon  the  fine  arts,  especially  music,  and 
the  provision  made  for  their  pursuit  in  the  Seminary  might  seem 
to  put  this  school  in  the  class  of  the  finishing  school,  with  its 
"ornamental"  subjects,  if  one  did  not  recognize  the  serious  atten- 
tion given  at  the  same  time  to  the  literary  branches.  Even  so,  the 
emphasis  may  seem  undue.  Out  of  eighteen  to  twenty  teachers, 
six  or  seven  were  usually  devoted  to  music,  two  to  painting,  and 
one  to  elocution.  Much  expenditure  was  made  for  the  music 
department.  In  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  Miss  Baldwin  was 
trying  with  her  small  means  to  purchase  another  "second-hand" 
piano.  The  war  over,  she  began  to  purchase  new  ones  from 
Weber,  Stieff,  Hamlin,  and  Steinway.  The  number  increased 
until  there  were  in  1890  two  organs  and  forty  pianos.*^  Never- 
theless, she  was  responding  to  a  demand,  and  the  returns*  finan- 
cially must  have  fully  justified  the  expenditure.  The  enrollments 
in  music  were  large.  Even  though  the  idea  of  higher  literary 
education  was  making  progress,  some  parents  preferred  or  were 
satisfied  for  their  daughters  to  have  a  little  music,  china-painting, 
French,  and  perhaps  elocution.  Even  training  in  fancy  work,  wax 
work,  hair  weaving,  the  banjo,  and  the  mandolin  were  given  for 
a  time.  They  were  never  set  down  in  the  course  of  study,  but 
prices  for  tuition  were  quoted  and  a  teacher  of  fancy  work  was 
included  in  the  faculty  list.  Those  parents  who  desired  a  higher 
literary  education  for  their  daughters  usually  wanted  them  also  to 
learn  to  play  the  piano.  Every  young  lady  was  expected  still  to 
have  that  accomplishment.  This  feature  of  the  old  tradition  of 
woman's  education  had  great  survival  value. 
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It  is  obvious,  however,  that  Miss  Baldwin's  ideal  or  objective 
in  the  organization  of  the  fine  arts  department  was  not  to  provide 
for  the  acquisition  of  mere  genteel  parlor  accomplishments.  In 
1871,  a  Conservatory  of  Music  was  established.^^  The  standards 
of  instruction  and  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  this 
Conservatory  were  high  and  no  doubt  justified  the  statement  that 
the  advantages  offered  were  equal  to  those  of  the  conservatories 
of  Boston  and  Cincinnati.^^  To  secure  a  diploma  in  music,  ex- 
tensive training  in  piano,  theory,  harmony,  and  the  history  of 
music  were  required  and  instruction  in  either  voice  or  organ. 
Few  completed  this  course,  just  as  few  became  full  graduates  in 
the  literary  department.  But  Miss  Baldwin  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing a  standard  of  excellence  that  helped  to  elevate  the  standards 
generally  in  the  South. 

Most  of  the  professors  of  music  were  German,  and  they  fol- 
lowed the  traditions  and  methods  of  the  European  conservatories. 
There  were  frequent  references  to  the  European  standards.^* 

The  objectives  listed  for  choral  or  glee  club  work  mention 
these  and  are  interesting  as  a  departure  from  the  "ornamental" 
tradition : 

We  call  the  attention  o£  parents  to  the  advantages  of  choral  singing; 
1st,  as  one  of  the  best  means  of  recreation;  2nd,  as  one  of  the  best  exer- 
cises for  physical  culture  and  the  promotion  of  good  health;  3rd,  as  one 
of  the  best  means  of  intellectual  improvement;  4th,  as  the  starting  point 
for  learning  instrumental  music.  In  all  the  conservatories  of  Europe, 
pupils  even  in  instrumental  music  are  required  to  practice  a  certain  amount 
of  vocal  music.85 

Apparently  the  Reverend  Benjamin  Smith's  fears  of  the  foreign 
influence  were  forgotten.  As  wealth  increased  in  the  United 
States,  as  the  frontier  receded,  and  as  life  became  easier,  people 
began  to  think  more  of  "culture,"  to  secure  which  they  sought 
European  travel,  the  art  galleries,  and  the  music  centers  of 
Europe.  Hence,  European  teachers  and  methods  had  prestige 
value  as  well  as  solid  merit. 

The  first  suggestion  made  in  the  catalogue  of  professional  or 
vocational  training  in  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  was  in  the 
field  of  music.   The  catalogue  of  1868-69  stated : 
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The  object  of  the  teachers  is  not  so  much  to  train  the  pupils  to  execute 
brilliantly  a  few  difficult  pieces  as  to  instruct  them  in  the  science  and 
qualify  them  to  teach  music  if  desired.^^ 

The  only  reference  at  any  time  to  a  special  course  for  teachers  was 
in  this  field.  The  teaching  of  music  furnished  a  respectable  career 
for  the  young  lady  in  the  South  at  a  time  when  business  and  other 
professions  might  be  regarded  with  social  disfavor.  It  might  even 
be  regarded  more  highly  than  other  forms  of  teaching,  because  it 
was  often  done  in  the  home. 

The  enrollments  in  both  instrumental  music  and  voice  were 
large.  The  average  for  the  years  1876  to  1897  was  one  hundred 
twenty  in  instrumental  music  and  fifty  in  voice.  This  does  not 
include  glee  club,  harmony,  or  the  history  of  music.  In  1895-96, 
for  example,  there  were  sixteen  in  harmony  and  thirty-five  in 
glee  club.  As  mentioned  above,  few  students  completed  the  full 
course  in  music.  There  were  only  sixty-four  graduates  in  music 
during  Miss  Baldwin's  administration  and  one  post-graduate.  In 
1897,  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  which  the  Trustees  had 
authorized  that  year,  was  conferred  on  four  graduates. 

Some  students  no  doubt  sought  to  avoid  literary  studies  for 
the  study  of  the  fine  arts,  and  Miss  Baldwin  took  steps  to  dis- 
courage such  concentration  by  requiring  a  certain  amount  of 
literary  work.  Concern  for  health  was  given  as  the  reason  for 
this:  "It  has  been  found  exceedingly  injurious  for  the  pupils  to 
practice  the  entire  day  or  to  spend  it  in  the  studio."^^  A  better 
balanced  education  was  no  doubt  an  equally  important  reason  in 
Miss  Baldwin's  mind. 

More  attention  was  given  to  music  than  to  speech  or  to  draw- 
ing and  painting.  Speech  or  "elocution"  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
catalogue  until  1871-72,  when  it  was  stated  that :  "Good  reading 
being  the  most  desirable  of  female  accomplishments,  no  pains  are 
spared  in  this  department."^^  Until  1874,  Dr.  Brown,  the  teacher 
of  voice,  taught  elocution.  In  that  year  an  instructor  in  elocution 
and  calisthenics  was  employed.  This  combination  continued  until 
the  end  of  Miss  Baldwin's  administration.  Apparently  the  pri- 
mary objective  of  the  training  in  speech  was  good  reading  and 
not  stage  or  public  performance.  From  the  time  it  was  intro- 
duced, all  students  were  required  to  take  it,  and  there  was  no 
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extra  charge.  Beginning  in  1881-82,  a  course  in  special  elocution 
was  added  with  a  fee  required.^^  In  1889-90,  a  School  of  Elocu- 
tion was  established,  which  provided  three  years'  work  in  voice 
development,  expression,  including  dramatic  productions,  and  the 
philosophy  of  speech.  To  secure  a  diploma  the  student  was 
required  to  be  "thoroughly  conversant  with  English  literature."®" 
The  average  enrollment  in  special  lessons  in  speech  from  the  time 
they  were  first  offered  in  1881  to  1897  was  twenty-eight.  Fifteen 
graduates  received  the  diploma  as  graduates  of  the  School  of 
Elocution  up  to  1897. 

No  mention  was  made  of  art  in  the  catalogue  of  1868-69,  but 
the  list  of  the  faculty  included  a  professor  of  drawing  and  paint- 
ing. In  the  following  year  the  catalogue  contained  a  brief  state- 
ment under  "Drawing  and  Painting" :  "Particular  attention  is 
given  to  these  accomplishments."  The  following  notice  attached 
may  seem  a  bit  quaint :  "In  addition  to  the  regular  instruction  in 
classes,  all  students  are  required  to  draw  maps  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher."  Interest  in  geography  through  the  conditions  of. 
World  War  II,  however,  may  make  map-drawing  an  important 
feature  of  college  instruction.  In  1879-80,  a  School  of  Art  was 
established,  with  three  years'  work,  upon  the  completion  of  which 
a  diploma  was  granted. ^^  This  course  included  work  in  crayon, 
charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  pastels,  water  color  and  oil,  drawings  from 
nature  and  life  models,  clay  modelling,  tapestry  painting,  and  the 
history  of  art.  China-painting  was  taught,  but  not  required  for 
graduation.  Free  hand  drawing  and  penmanship  were  taught  to 
all.  The  average  enrollment  in  art  from  1876  to  1897  was  forty- 
three;  the  period  of  largest  enrollment  was  from  1886  to  1893, 
when  china-painting  was  very  popular.  There  were  fourteen  who 
took  the  diploma  from  the  Conservatory  of  Art  during  Miss 
Baldwin's  administration.  It  might  be  noted  that  in  both  elocution 
and  art,  added  to  the  training  in  technique,  the  graduate  was  given 
an  intellectual  background  in  the  philosophy  of  expression  and 
the  historv  of  art. 
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The  Beginnings  of  Training  for  Business  and  the 
Professions 

After  the  Civil  War,  the  old  concept  of  woman's  education 

for  life  in  the  home  as  wife  and  mother  began  to  be  enlarged  to 

include  training  for  professions  and  vocations.   This  new  concept 

only  slowly  gained  ground  in  the  South,  but  it  was  incorporated 

by  degrees  into  the  curriculum  of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary. 

Seminary  students  were  going  out  as  teachers,  but  there  was  no 

special  normal  training  given,  other  than  a  course  for  teachers 

of  music  mentioned  above.    Post-graduate  work  in  French  was 

offered  for  those  who  wished  to  travel  or  to  teach,  but  it  was 

mere  advanced  work  and  not  special  training  for  teachers.    The 

various  catalogues  after  1868  stated :  "The  Principal  has  frequent 

applications  for  teachers  from  other  schools,  and  the  graduates  of 

this  institution  have  found  no  difficulty  in  finding  eligible  situa- 
tions."^2 

In  1870,  bookkeeping  was  added  to  the  curriculum  of  the 
Seminary.  In  1883,  a  School  of  Business  Training  and  Bookkeep- 
ing was  established,  requiring  two  years'  work  in  theory  and 
practice  for  a  certificate.  In  justification  for  this  course,  more 
or  less  in  the  form  of  an  apology,  it  was  stated : 

It  seems  important  that  ladies  should  have  some  knowledge  of  business 
and  the  science  of  bookkeeping,  so  that  they  may  know  how  to  protect 
their  own  interests  when  necessary,  or  if  thrown  upon  their  own  resources, 
secure  a  competence  by  teaching  the  science  or  by  practically  keeping 
books,  both  of  which  occupations  are  now  pursued  by  ladies  in  many  sec- 
tions at  good  salaries.^3 

In  1886,  typewriting  was  offered  "to  such  pupils  as  desire  to  per- 
fect themselves  in  this  valuable  art."  The  following  year  short- 
hand was  included,  a  School  of  Stenography  and  Typewriting 
established,  and  a  special  teacher  employed.  In  explanation  of 
this  introduction,  it  was  declared  : 

Young  ladies  preparing  themselves  for  government  positions  and  gen- 
eral business  education  cannot  afford  to  neglect  this  important  and  valuable 
means  of  earning  a  livelihood.®* 
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In  1893-94  the  two  schools  were  combined  into  one — the  School 
of  Business  Training.  There  seems  to  have  been  little  demand 
for  this  business  education.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  twenty- 
one  years,  1876  to  1897,  was  one  hundred  ten. 

Another  interesting  adventure  into  the  practical  field  was  the 
Cooking  School,  designed  for  domestic  uses,  however,  not  pro- 
fessional. The  catalogue  of  1879-80  carried  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  Cooking  School  is  a  new  feature  in  the  Institution  and  one  which 
the  Principal  feels  sure  will  meet  with  general  favor,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
now  acknowledged  by  all  that  training  in  the  domestic  arts  is  a  very  im- 
portant part  of  a  girl's  education.  A  large  and  pleasant  room  furnished 
with  all  the  appliances  and  conveniences  of  the  most  approved  modem 
"kitchen"  is  now  nearly  completed,  and  here,  under  the  supervision  of  a 
refined  and  accomplished  teacher,  a  regular  system  of  instruction  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  cooking  will  be  inaugurated.^^ 

The  following  year  the  "kitchen"  was  announced  as  completed 
and  a  teacher  employed.  The  Valley  Virginian,  in  summarizing 
the  Principal's  annual  report  given  at  commencement,  stated  that 
a  "number  of  young  ladies  were  trained  most  successfully  in  this 
important  (culinary)  art."^^  After  1882  there  was  no  further 
mention  of  the  cooking  school.  Not  until  after  Miss  Baldwin's 
death  was  domestic  science  again  introduced  into  the  curriculum. 

Health  and  Physical  Education 

One  objection  raised  to  higher  education  for  women  was  that 
it  would  impair  their  health  and  unfit  them  for  their  duties 
and  responsibilities  as  wives  and  mothers.  Attacks  on  boarding 
schools  in  the  1850's  had  been  pronounced.  For  example,  the 
New  York  Ledger,  in  an  article  entitled  "Murdering  Girls  at 
School,"  had  declared :  "The  manner  in  which  many  schools,  and 
especially  some  female  seminaries,  are  conducted  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  organized  system  of  slow  but  sure  murder."^^ 
Such  attacks  continued  later  in  the  century.  Hence,  it  rested 
upon  those  who  sponsored  the  movement  for  woman's  higher 
education  to  prove  that  such  fears  were  unfounded.  The  school 
had  not  only  to  contend  with  problems  of  health,  arising  naturally 
from  large  groups  living  together  and  engaged  in  more  or  less 
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sedentary  pursuits;  it  faced  perhaps  a  more  difficult  problem  in 
the  prevailing  preference  for  the  rather  fragile,  delicate  girl  who 
shunned  the  sun  and  wind  to  keep  her  skin  white  and  smooth  and 
the  Victorian  styles  in  dress  far  less  conducive  to  physical  health 
than  those  of  today.  It  also  worked  with  less  knowledge  of  foods 
and  sanitation  and  fewer  devices  for  the  proper  maintenance  of 
sanitary  surroundings. 

The  Augusta  Female  Seminary  had  the  advantage  of  the 
"genial  and  proverbially  healthful  climate  of  Staunton"  and  of 
freedom  from  malaria  advertised  in  the  catalogue.  The  latter 
advantage  was  expected  no  doubt  to  appeal  to  parents  living  in 
the  Lower  South,  from  which  the  school  came  to  draw  a  large 
patronage.  Apparently  students  coming  from  that  region  were 
expected  to  be  troubled  with  chills.  An  alumna  of  the  school  from 
Alabama,  Mrs.  Janie  Robins  Wood,  '89,  related  in  recollections 
of  her  life  at  the  Seminary,  how  Mrs.  Sellers,  the  matron,  with 
whom  she  was  placed  for  the  time,  questioned  her  repeatedly 
when  she  arrived  about  Alabama  chills  and  the  treatment  she  was 
accustomed  to  undergoing  for  their  cure.  To  quote  her  account 
of  the  episode : 

I  resented  this  and  told  her  each  time  I'd  never  had  a  chill  and  they 
were  not  as  common  in  Alabama  as  she  thought.  She  evidently  doubted 
me,  for  in  the  night  I  was  awakened  by  her  calling,  "Janie,  Janie,  wake  up ! 
You've  an  Alabama  chill  now !  Tell  me  what  I  must  do  for  you !"  I  could 
feel  a  perceptible  rocking,  but  said  emphatically,  "I  have  no  chill — ^you  must 
have  a  nightmare,  Mrs.  Sellers,"  (the  girls  had  teased  me  telling  me  that 
she  had  nightmares,  and  of  this  I  was  as  much  afraid  as  she  seemed  to  be 
of  Alabama  chills).  We  were  both  sure  the  trouble  was  the  other.  I  said 
all  that  I  dared  to  say  to  her,  while  she  said  all  she  wanted  to  say  to  me. 
At  breakfast  she  came  to  me,  laughing,  and  said,  "Janie,  our  chill  and 
nightmare  was  the  tremor  of  an  earthquake  at  Charleston,  S.  C."^^ 

Reliance  was  not  placed  entirely  in  "the  proverbially  healthful 
climate"  to  keep  the  girls  well.  Special  care  was  taken  to  avoid 
illnesses  and  epidemics.  In  1883,  according  to  the  Staunton 
Spectator,  the  school  was  closed  one  week  early  because  a  single 
case  of  scarlet  fever  "of  a  mild  type"  had  developed  at  the  Semi- 
nary.^^  The  paper  stated  :  "This  course  was  adopted  out  of  abund- 
ant caution,  although  little  or  no  fear  was  felt  that  the  disease 
would  be  communicated  to  other  pupils  were  they  to  remain  in  the 
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Seminary."  In  1870-71,  it  had  been  announced  that  "arrange- 
ments have  been  made  with  two  of  the  ablest  physicians  of  the 
place  to  secure  their  daily  attendance  at  the  school.  ..."  In 
1875-76,  an  infirmary  was  established  "under  the  supervision  of 
a  lady  of  superior  culture  and  refinement"  to  which  all  students 
too  ill  to  attend  classes  were  required  to  go.^°°  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  stress  on  social  and  moral  qualifications. 

In  spite  of  all  precautions,  epidemics  did  occasionally  occur; 
and  others  were  threatened.  The  following  episodes  of  1894  repre- 
sent phases  of  the  health  regime  and  of  life  in  the  Infirmary: 

The  daily  round  of  toil  has  been  broken  by  two  important  events : 
mumps  and  vaccination.  Not  soon  will  we  forget  that  dark  night  when 
there  was  so  solemnly  taken  over  to  the  Infirmary  our  little  Brazilian 
maiden,  carefully  wrapped  in  shawls,  veil,  and  gloves,  and  guarded  by  Miss 
Baldwin,  Dr.  Waji:,  Mrs.  Maslin,  and  Mattie,  and  the  oft-appearing  bottle 
of  carbolic  acid.  Five  days  followed.  Never  before  had  the  vinegar  cruet 
been  so  eagerly  sought,  as  each  girl  attempted  to  find  out  if  she  were 
afflicted  with  the  dread  disease.  Nineteen  sad  and  lonely  days  did  the 
victims  of  the  mumps  pass  in  the  back  room  of  the  Infirmary,  and  many 
were  the  mournful  glances  cast  out  of  that  window  on  the  streams  of  busy 
girls  hurrying  up  and  down  the  Covered  Way. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  scene  of  even  more  terror.  Wild  had  been  the 
exclamations  for  the  last  few  days  when  the  news  reached  our  ears  of  the 
small-pox  beginning  in  Roanoke  and  slowly  creeping  onward,  like  some 
fierce  monster  to  the  happy  bounds  of  Staunton.  Like  a  thunder  bolt  out 
of  a  clear  sky  came  the  news,  "Miss  Baldwin  is  going  to  have  the  whole 
school  vaccinated!"  Like  the  victims  of  the  French  Revolution  ready  for 
the  guillotine,  we  were  summoned  one  by  one.  Never  before  had  the  "Old 
Calisthenics  Hall"  presented  such  a  scene  of  woe;  girls  ready  to  weep  and 
ready  to  faint ;  girls  lying  down,  sitting,  standing,  walking,  talking,  watch- 
ing, and  trembling.  Patiently  sat  Miss  Williamson  at  the  end  of  the  long 
table,  roll-book  beside  her  and  pencil  in  hand,  marking  the  name  of  each 
girl  as  she  came  forward  to  be  examined  and  vaccinated,  while  Dr.  Wayt, 
with  firm  but  gentle  mien,  was  calming  the  frightened  maidens  with  his 
soothing  words.   .   .   .   ^°^ 

Various  rules  and  regulations  were  set  up  to  prevent  illness : 
rules  that  perhaps  will  recall  to  present-day  students  the  admoni- 
tions of  fond  grandmothers.  Among  them  were  the  following: 
"Each  pupil  must  be  provided  with  overshoes,  umbrella,  and  gos- 
samer ;"  and 
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The  following  violations  of  the  laws  of  health  are  prohibited :  Eating 
imprudently  at  night;  wearing  thin  low  shoes  in  cold  weather;  going  out 
without  wraps  and  overshoes ;  sitting  on  the  ground  and  promenading  out 
of  doors  with  head  uncovered;  and  also  the  too  early  removal  of  flannel, 
or  any  neglect  to  put  it  on  at  the  approach  of  cold  weather. 

Long  experience  of  the  injurious  effects  on  the  health  of  pupils,  caused 
by  the  reception  of  boxes  of  rich  food  and  confectionery  from  their  homes, 
constrains  the  Principal  to  request  in  the  strongest  terms  that  these  boxes 
may  only  be  sent  at  Christmas.  Fruit  is  beneficial  at  all  times ;  but  sardines 
and  potted  meats  will  not  be  allowed.102 

One  will  recall  the  mention  earlier  in  this  story  of  the  concern 
for  the  safety  of  the  Seminary  cow  during  the  Civil  War  days. 
The  Seminary  continued  the  practice  of  keeping  its  own  cows. 
These  were  pastured  near  the  college  in  a  field  where  the  King's 
Daughters'  Hospital  now  stands  and  the  hill  back  of  it,  and  kept 
at  night  in  a  barn  on  the  hill  back  of  Sky  High.  Miss  Baldwin 
also  purchased  a  farm  and  had  fresh  vegetables  for  the  tables 
from  this  source.  From  all  accounts,  it  appears  that  the  food 
was  good.  There  were,  no  doubt,  the  usual  school-girl  complaints 
about  it,  but  also  high  praise  for  the  hot  rolls  and  other  favorite 
dishes.  The  editor  of  the  Annual  published  in  1892  some  statistics 
gathered  "for  our  own  amusement,"  among  which  appear  the 
following : 

Number  of  rolls  baked  each  day  900 

Number  of  barrels  of  flour  used  in  a  year  150 

Number  of  bushels  of  apples  700 

Number  of  barrels  of  sugar  30 

Number  of  pounds  of  chicken  used  in  a  year  4S0O 

Number  of  pounds  of  turkey  used  in  a  year  3700 
Number  of  lemons  used  in  a  year                      unknownio^ 

Year  after  year  the  health  continued  excellent,  and  Miss 
Baldwin  derived  great  gratification  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
phenomenally  few  cases  of  serious  illness.  In  her  annual  reports 
she  took  pride  in  calling  attention  to  the  good  health  of  the  school. 
The  report  of  1886  is  typical : 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  many  delicate  pupils  were  sent  from 
twenty-three  different  states,  attracted  by  the  great  healthfulness  of  the 
climate  and  the  great  care  known  to  be  bestowed  on  its  sanitary  arrange- 
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ments,  by  the  blessings  of  God  ail  have  been  preserved,  and  the  general 
health  has  been  such  that  the  pupils  have  been  able  to  pursue  their  studies 
with  even  fewer  interruptions  than  usual.   .   .   .   i°* 

The  reputation  of  the  school  for  good  health  apparently  caused 
parents  to  send  delicate  girls  here  as  to  a  sanitarium,  and  Miss 
Baldwin  had  to  protest  against  this  practice.  In  1885,  she  an- 
nounced : 

Parents  are  advised  not  to  send  extremely  delicate  girls,  or  those 
afflicted  with  chronic  diseases  away  from  their  own  care.  Pupils  will  not 
be  received  or  retained  whose  condition  of  health  is  such  that  they  cannot 
pursue  their  studies  to  advantage.^o^ 

A  course  in  anatomy,  physiology,  and  hygiene  was  introduced 
into  the  school  of  natural  science.  There  was  no  special  mention 
of  this  class  until  Madame  Russell  Garnier,  the  French  teacher 
from  the  University  of  Paris,  took  it  in  1891-92.  Unfortunately, 
in  returning  the  following  September  from  Europe,  she  was  quar- 
antined on  a  ship  on  which  there  was  cholera  and  did  not  return 
for  fear  of  bringing  the  disease.  Her  lectures  were  remembered 
as  "interesting  and  instructive."^"^ 

Along  with  care  of  health  went  a  program  of  exercise  and 
physical  education.  One  will  recall  the  Reverend  B.  M.  Smith's 
discourse  against  calisthenics,  "no  running  by  rule  or  laughing  by 
squares";  but  in  1871,  calisthenics  became  a  prominent  feature  of 
the  school  program.  The  teacher  of  elocution  was  also  director 
of  calisthenics,  later  termed  gymnastics  and  physical  culture.  In 
1874,  a  special  building  was  erected  for  calisthenics  and  bowl- 
ing.^°'^  The  Staunton  Spectator  heartily  commended  this  action  in 
a  special  article,  "Bowling  Alley  for  Female  Pupils." 

As  a  means  of  amusement,  recreation,  and  healthful  exercise,  the 
Principal  of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  of  this  city  has  had  a  fine 
bowling  alley  built  upon  the  grounds  of  that  institution  for  the  use  of  its 
pupils.  We  are  pleased  to  know  that  our  schools  are  wisely  providing  for 
the  physical  as  well  as  the  mental  development  of  their  pupils,  for  health 
is  an  even  greater  blessing  than  the  most  finished  education. i^^ 

Very  soon,  however,  the  new  Bowling  Alley  was  turned  into  a 
classroom,  and  calisthenics  was  relegated  to  Calisthenics  Hall,  the 
present  Business  Office. 
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The  introduction  of  g>^mnastic  exercise  in  American  schools 
and  colleges  for  women  in  the  generation  following  the  Civil  War 
was  the  direct  influence  of  Dio  Lewis  of  Lexington,  Massachu- 
setts, who  had  spread  the  system  from  his  famous  school  there 
and  through  his  book,  New  Gymnastic s}''^  Calisthenic  drills  be- 
came a  prominent  feature  of  the  public  programs  given  at  the 
Seminary  for  many  years. 

The  Mid- Victorian  costume  for  calisthenics  will  appear  strange 
in  comparison  with  the  abbreviated  "gym"  suits  of  today.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rule : 

It  must  be  made  of  some  black  material,  as  alpaca,  the  skirt  finished  at 
the  bottom  with  a  kilt  plaiting  eighteen  inches  deep  and  hanging  six  inches 
from  the  floor.   .   .   .   The  waist,  a  belted  blouse  with  three  box  plaits 
in  front  and  behind    .    .    .    ,  must  extend  seven  inches  below  the  belt  and 
be  finished  at  the  neck  with  a  sailor  collar."o 

Later  the  skirt  was  replaced  with  Turkish  trousers  fastened  be- 
low the  knees.  Further  additions  to  the  equipment  for  physical 
education  were  made  in  later  years.  A  new  gymnasium  was  con- 
structed in  1891,  containing  a  swimming  pool.  A  tennis  court  was 
provided  and  croquet  grounds  laid  out.  In  addition  to  these  exer- 
cises, the  students  were  required  to  walk  each  day.  For  many 
years,  physical  education  had  been  a  mere  adjunct  to  the  elocu- 
tion department  and  was  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  in  a  short 
paragraph  following  the  description  of  the  work  in  elocution. 
But  with  the  construction  of  the  new  gymnasium  and  swimming 
pool  in  1890,  "Calisthenics"  became  "Physical  Culture"  and  re- 
ceived a  separate  division  in  the  catalogue.  Nevertheless,  the  one 
teacher  continued  to  serve  both  departments  for  many  years. 

To  those  of  today,  gratified  by  the  possession  of  an  excellent 
new  gymnasium,  the  following  description  by  two  students  of 
"Our  New  Gymnasium,"  published  in  the  Annual  of  1892  may 
be  interesting: 

On  the  high  ceilinged  walls  hangs  much  of  the  apparatus  and  near  the 
door  stand  the  piano  and  the  movable  bars.  Our  suit  is  of  black  flannel, 
consisting  of  a  blouse  and  loose  Turkish  trousers  fastened  just  below  the 
knee  by  a  rubber  band— a  costume  anything  but  becoming  to  the  tall, 
slender  girl. 

When  the  class  meets  at  four,  we  are  first  drawn  up  in  line  according 
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TO  height,  the  smaller  girls  being  at  the  head.  After  a  little  practice  in 
fancy  steps,  circling  and  flank  movements,  we  take  Indian  clubs  and  march 
into  position  for  swinging  them.  All  the  exercises,  as  marching,  and  the 
movements  with  clubs  or  dumb  bells,  are  done  to  lively  music,  popular 
marches  or  waltzes. 

Club  swinging  usually  lasts  about  twenty  minutes,  and  by  that  time  the 
blood  of  the  girl  who  has  worked  begins  to  tingle. 

On  cold,  rainy  afternoons  the  line  is  reversed  and  we  have  a  good  run, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  smaller  girls  to  keep  up  with  the  long  steps  of  the 
tall  leaders  are  so  amusing  that  in  a  few  minutes  every  one  has  to  stop 
from  laughter. 

Now  the  programme  varies ;  sometimes  we  fence,  use  the  dumb  bells,  or 
have  the  Swedish  drill,  the  free  work  especially  recommended  for  expand- 
ing the  chest. 

And  then  to  the  discomfiture  of  all  lazily  inclined,  the  bars  are  brought 
out;  on  these  some  of  us  swing,  jump,  "skin  the  cat,"  or  turn  somersaults. 
The  rest  are  supposed  to  be  exercising  in  other  ways,  but  there  will  be 
some  who  are  not  so  fat  that  they  will  work  to  become  thin,  or  so  thin 
that  they  will  work  to  become  fat,  and  they  loiter  on  the  benches,  or  hide 
behind  the  piano  or  the  teacher's  chair,  for  "out  of  sight  is  out  of  mind," 
and  some  difficult  exercise  may  be  avoided. 

Perhaps  the  most  useful  apparatus  is  the  chest  weights,  and  if  some  of 
us  are  not  able  to  travel  up  and  down  on  these  when  we  first  enter  the 
gymnasium,  most  of  us  persevere,  hoping  to  achieve  greatness. 

Probably  a  seminary  gymnast's  highest  aspiration  is  to  be  able  to  climb 
the  rope,  an  inspiration,  however,  which  few  girls  realize,  for  it  requires 
more  muscle  than  many  of  us  possess  to  make  one's  way  up  hand  over 
hand  to  the  top  of  the  rope — and  to  come  down  without  slipping  is  harder 
still. 

We  all  like  the  jumping,  which  we  have  about  once  a  week;  the  jump 
stand  is  brought  out,  and  we  take  running  or  standing  jumps.  Often  girls 
go  as  high  as  three  and  a  half  feet,  and  the  highest  jumper  is  looked  on  as 
the  class  champion  for  that  day; 

Twice  during  the  year  we  have  had  a  day  for  visitors,  and  the  best  girls 
were  selected  from  each  class  to  practice  for  the  one  important  event.  And 
though  the  town  people  all  enjoy  the  musicals,  and  the  soirees  of  the  elo- 
cutionists, still  all  the  praise  is  not  given  to  these,  but  some,  and  by  no 
means  a  small  share,  is  given  to  the  entertainments  in  our  gymnasium. 

After  gymnastics  there  is  nothing  better  than  a  bath  or  a  swim,  and  this 
is  provided  for  by  the  new  pool  built  last  summer.  The  pool  is  about 
twelve  feet  in  length  by  eight  in  width  and  contains  four  feet  of  water 
pleasantly  heated.  .  .  .  Only  four  or  five  are  allowed  in  at  once  and 
during  the  fifteen  minutes  we  may  stay  in  everyone  is  laughing,  splashing, 
and  screaming,  and  when  ordered  out  there  can  be  heard  on  all  sides — 
"Just  one  more  plunge  l"^^^ 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  addition  to  the  caHsthenics 
drill  given  on  the  stage  as  a  part  of  the  soiree  program,  there 
were  public  demonstrations  in  the  gymnasium  itself.  The  Swedish 
drill  referred  to  in  the  account  above  was  beginning  to  supersede 
the  earlier  gymnastics  of  Dio  Lewis.  The  Swedish  system  was  a 
more  strenuous  one;  Swedish  teachers  who  came  to  this  country 
to  introduce  it  found  American  girls  too  "soft"  and  had  to  modify 
the  exercise.^^^ 

As  the  above  account  indicates,  there  was  some  difficulty  in 
getting  the  girls  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  program  of  physical 
education.  The  sports  girl  was  not  yet  the  fashion.  It  is  said  that 
Durant,  the  founder  of  Wellesley,  sent  to  England  to  get  tennis 
sets  for  his  school,  since  he  could  not  procure  them  in  the  United 
States,  "but  had  some  difficulty  in  persuading  many  of  the  stu- 
dents to  take  such  very  violent  exercise. "^^^  The  girls  in  the 
Seminary  especially  disliked  the  daily  walk  with  a  chaperon,  and 
the  excuse  of  "having  stuck  a  pin  in  one's  foot"  was  abused. 
Requirements  were  sufficiently  well-enforced,  however,  that 
healthy  girls  were  the  result.  "Walking  on  the  terrace,"  and 
climbing  the  Covered  Way  and  the  stairs  supplied  some  of  the 
exercise  missed  elsewhere. 

Various  Opinions  on  the  Seminary  as  an  Institution 
FOR  THE  Higher  Education  of  Women 

Disinterested  observers  of  the  Seminary  under  Miss  Baldwin, 
as  well  as  its  patrons  and  friends,  were  impressed  with  its  achieve- 
ments. The  following  statement  from  the  editor  of  a  Northern 
review,  the  Journal  of  Education,  of  Boston,  has  the  merit  of 
outside  judgment: 

During  our  recent  tour  of  the  South,  we  perpetually  heard  of  the 
Augusta  Female  Seminary  at  Staunton,  Virgina,  as  one  of  the  most  de- 
servedly celebrated  schools  for  girls  in  that  region,  taking  honorable  rank 
with  the  collegiate  institutions  for  young  women  that  are  now  coming  to 
be  so  important  a  factor  in  the  national  education.  The  catalogue  of  the 
session  for  1880-81  bears  witness  to  the  prosperity  of  this  Seminary,  and 
the  thorough  and  practical  character  of  its  course  of  study.  Its  curriculum 
is  arranged  on  the  plan  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  including  a  dozen 
"schools"  with  their  appropriate  teachers.  .  .  .  The  Seminary  now  has 
several  hundred  students  and  twenty-five  teachers  and  is  situated  in  one  of 
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the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  towns  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia;  and  is 
evidently  making  a  vigorous  effort  to  maintain  the  past  and  present  repu- 
tation of  the  Old  Dominion  as  the  leading  Southern  State  in  the  higher 
education,  and  a  nursery  of  superior  teachers,  especially  for  the  South- 
west.ii* 

Comments  from  friends  and  patrons  one  might  expect  to  be 
somewhat  less  disinterested,  but  at  least  they  have  the  virtue  of 
being  based  on  more  intimate  information.  The  high  character 
of  the  authors  of  the  following  observations  bespeaks  their  general 
trustworthiness,  even  where  friendships  may  have  lent  an  extra 
glow  of  enthusiasm.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson  had  remained  in 
close  touch  with  the  school  after  his  association  as  head  and 
trustee  in  the  1850's.  To  it  he  sent  two  daughters ;  several  nieces 
also  attended  it,  the  Woodrows  of  South  Carolina  and  Ohio.  Dr. 
Wilson  returned  to  deliver  the  commencement  address  in  1879. 
In  1868,  he  said  of  the  school : 

Institutions  for  the  instruction  of  young  ladies  abound  throughout  the 
country,  and  there  may  be  others  as  deserving  of  public  confidence  as  this ; 
but  I  have  never  known  such  a  school.  It  is  as  near  perfection  in  my  judg- 
ment, as  it  is  possible  for  human  wisdom  to  make  it.  This  sounds  like  the 
language  of  extravagance ;  but  I  employ  it  deliberately,  and  with  a  full  sense 
of  all  that  it  implies.  A  long  acquaintance  with  Miss  Baldwin  and  Miss 
McClung  warrants  me  in  declaring  to  all  whom  my  word  may  influence  that 
there  are  no  two  ladies  in  the  land  who  are  better  qualified  by  nature,  by 
cultivation,  by  grace,  and  now  by  experience  for  conducting  a  Seminary 
like  that  over  which  they  preside.  My  own  daughter  is  under  their  care,  and 
no  sacrifice  would  I  refuse  to  make  to  keep  her  there  until  her  education 
is  completed.   ...   I  regard  the  Seminary  as  a  great  public  blessing.^s 

Another  enthusiastic  friend  who  had  known  the  Seminary  in 
its  earlier  days,  the  Reverend  B.  M.  Smith,  said  in  1868,  "You 
may  be  entirely  satisfied  that  I  am  not  using  the  language  of 
empty  compliment  when  I  say  that  I  consider  it  the  best  Female 
School  I  ever  knew.""^  Alexander  H.  H.  Stuart,  fellow  towns- 
man of  Miss  Baldwin,  prominent  Virginia  statesman,  who  had 
been  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under  Fillmore,  wrote  with  equal 
fervor  in  its  praise.^"  And  there  are  a  host  of  others. 

At  a  later  period,  1884,  a  patron  from  a  distance,  a  prominent 
citizen  of  Little  Rock,  Arkansas,  Samuel  W.  Williams,  pro- 
nounced the  school  the  equal  of  any  college  in  the  land  and  Miss 
Baldwin  the  peer  of  Mrs.  Willard.    He  wrote : 
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About  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  in  seeking  a  Seminary  in  which  to 
educate  my  eldest  daughter,  after  a  careful  examination,  in  many  instances 
by  personal  visitation,  I  selected  the  "Augusta  Female  Seminary"  at 
Staunton,  Virginia,  as  being  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  United  States. 
There  I  have  educated  three  of  my  daughters. 

The  principal.  Miss  Mary  J.  Baldwin,  though  less  known,  I  regard  as 
the  equal  intellectually  and  in  executive  talent  of  the  late  Mrs.  Willard. 
The  standard  of  scholarship  required  for  final  graduation  is  as  high  as  any 
college  for  males  or  females  in  the  United  States.  It  is  super-excellent  in 
its  musical  departments,  both  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music.  The  physi- 
cal wants  and  safety  of  the  pupils  are  well  provided  for.  ...  In  short  it 
is  one  of  the  best  schools,  with  the  best  teachers,  amid  the  best  surround- 
ings, and  is  worthy  of  the  patronage  of  the  best  people.^i^ 

The  critical  might  indeed  question  such  extravagant  praise; 
but  if  the  judgment  itself  is  overgenerous  in  some  particulars, 
statements  similar  to  the  above,  which  could  be  multiplied,  indi- 
cate the  extent  to  which  the  school  had  justified  itself  and  en- 
deared itself  to  its  friends. 

At  the  risk  of  prolixity  one  would  like  to  mention  one  other 
friend,  who  wrote  in  commendation  of  the  Seminary,  General 
John  Echols,  Vice-President  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Rail- 
road. General  Echols^  native  of  Virginia,  Confederate  officer, 
lawyer,  and  business  man,  moved  to  Staunton  after  the  Civil  War. 
He  and  Miss  Baldwin's  cousin.  Colonel  John  B.  Baldwin,  were 
the  chief  instruments  in  the  reorganization  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio,  which  Dr.  Bailey  had  eagerly  anticipated  and  which  has 
been  the  foremost  physical  link  between  Mary  Baldwin  and  her 
Western  patronage.  Moreover,  "the  ties  between  the  railroad  and 
the  college  have  always  been  broader  and  more  general  than  those 
of  a  purely  business  connection.  The  welfare  of  the  Mary  Baldwin 
girls  has  been  given  special  attention  by  the  officials  of  the  rail- 
road."^^^  General  Echols  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Seminary  for  a  number  of  years  and  one  of  its  most  fer- 
vent protagonists.^^" 

The  local  press  of  Staunton  praised  it  to  the  skies  on  every 
occasion.  The  city  was  proud  of  its  Seminary  and  of  its  citizen, 
Mary  Julia  Baldwin.  Even  by  1866,  Miss  Baldwin  had  established 
thoroughly  the  reputation  of  her  school.   The  Spectator  declared : 
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That  this  Seminary,  which  for  so  many  years  merely  existed,  has  now 
under  all  the  troubles  of  these  times  established  itself  by  such  remarkable 
success  is  a  deserved  tribute  to  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  Principal  in 
the  cause  of  female  education.^^i 

And  in  June  of  the  same  year,  the  editor  declared :  "Miss  Mary 
Julia  Baldwin  has  exhibited,  in  the  discipline  and  successful  man- 
agement of  the  school,  a  degree  of  executive  ability  rarely  shown 
by  persons  of  either  sex."^^^ 

As  to  the  value  of  the  Seminary  to  Staunton  another  local 
paper,  the  Valley  Virginian,  wrote  in  1884: 

No  human  calculation  can  say  how  much  the  Institution  has  done  for 
the  education  of  the  daughters  of  our  land.  How  much  Staunton  is  in- 
debted to  it  for  her  prosperity  is  sufficiently  known  to  arouse  her  citizens 
to  enlarge  its  usefulness  and  extend  its  fame.   .   .   .  ^^3 

"Fortunate  it  would  be,"  he  declared,  "if  ever}^  town  in  our 
land  possessed  a  Miss  Baldwin,  capable  of  administering  the 
affairs  of  such  an  empire — ruling  her  "woman's  kingdom  with 
such  wise  liberality."^^* 

Mary  Julia  Baldwin  was  already  the  first  citizen  of  Staunton 
and  without  doubt  the  foremost  woman  of  the  Valley,  if  not  in  all 
Virginia. 

Teachers  and  Teaching 

With  the  principles  that  leaders  in  the  movement  for  the 
higher  education  of  women  had  sought  or  were  seeking  to  estab- 
lish with  respect  to  faculty  organization  and  control  and  depart- 
mental differentation  and  load  of  teaching,  Miss  Baldwin's  prac- 
tice did  not  conform;  nor  would  the  academic  qualifications  of 
her  faculty  meet  college  standards.  In  the  first  place  the  teachers 
were  employed  by  her  and  responsible  to  her  rather  than  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  just  as  in  the  old  proprietor  type  of  school. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  was  in  a  state  of  suspended  action  with 
respect  to  the  school  throughout  her  administration.  It  appears, 
however,  that  she  left  her  teachers  more  or  less  freedom  with 
respect  to  the  work  in  their  own  fields,  a  practice  in  conformity 
with  the  modern  system  of  equal  and  coordinate  departments. 
One  reads  of  Miss  Wright  reorganizing  the  work  in  the  Enghsh 
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studies,  for  example ;  and  Miss  Fairchild,  the  School  of  Art. 
Apparently  there  was  no  faculty  or  departmental  organization, 
however ;  the  individual  teacher  was  responsible  to  Miss  Baldwin. 
Perhaps  in  the  School  of  Music  there  was  some  coordination 
established  within  the  department,  since  there  were  several  teach- 
ers in  this  school  and  their  work  was  more  strictly  differentiated 
than  that  of  the  various  literary  fields.  According  to  Sue  Stribling 
Snodgrass  there  were  "faculty  councils"  in  her  day,  1887-91,  and 
in  them  Miss  Strickler  and  Miss  Wright  were  often  opposing 
forces ;  nevertheless,  there  was  apparently  no  formal  faculty 
organization,  and  if  any  records  of  faculty  meetings  or  faculty 
action  were  kept,  they  have  been  lost.^^^  Teachers  in  the  literary 
field  frequently  taught  in  two  or  three  "schools."  This  practice 
likewise  was  at  variance  with  the  standards  of  the  college.  The 
schools  of  natural  science  and  mental  and  moral  philosophy  were 
under  the  same  professor.  This  professor  frequently  taught  some 
mathematics,  too.  Mathematics  and  Latin ;  English  and  Latin ; 
book-keeping  and  Latin ;  harp  and  fancy-work ;  art  and  modern 
languages ;  French  and  hygiene  are  combinations  that  are  found. 
Most  of  the  teachers  had  to  take  a  section  of  English  composition. 
Although  no  records  exist  as  to  hours  of  teaching  in  the  literary 
department,  they  must  have  been  heavy.  Some  of  the  students  of 
the  day  say  that  the  teachers  taught  straight  through  the  teaching 
hours  when  they  were  not  keeping  study  hall.  All  classes  in  col- 
legiate work  met  five  hours  a  week.  The  same  teachers  had  both 
"collegiate"  or  "university"  courses  and  the  lower  or  academic 
classes.  The  primary  work  was  under  separate  teachers  but  in 
the  same  buildings.  The  faculty  averaged  about  twenty  teachers 
exclusive  of  the  administrative  force. 

As  to  the  academic  qualifications  of  the  members  of  the 
faculty  there  were  few  who  held  degrees.  For  a  number  of  years 
Professor  Murray,  who  had  the  Master's  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  was  the  only  one.  In  the  1890's  several  others 
were  added.  The  fine  arts  faculty  ranked  higher  as  to  profes- 
sional training  than  the  literary  faculty.  These  teachers  were 
generally  graduates  of  conservatories  in  London,  Munich,  Leipzig, 
and  Berlin.  The  later  teachers  of  art  and  elocution  had  extensive 
professional  training. 
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The  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  although  a  woman's  school, 
had  never  been  inclined  toward  a  faculty  of  women  only,  as  some 
of  the  schools  for  women.  Miss  Baldwin  always  had  one  man, 
sometimes  two  or  more  on  the  literary  faculty,  and  three  or  four 
on  the  fine  arts  faculty.  For  many  years  Professor  Dunsmore, 
who  established  the  Dunsmore  Business  College  in  Staunton,  was 
head  of  the  School  of  Business  Training.  There  were  no  unmar- 
ried men  on  the  faculty. 

In  the  beginning  of  her  administration  of  the  school,  Miss 
Baldwin  chose  most  of  her  faculty  from  Virginia,  a  number  of 
them  from  Staunton.  The  limitations  imposed  by  the  Civil  War 
made  this  more  or  less  inevitable.  In  later  years,  however,  she 
looked  abroad,  drawing  teachers  from  other  states  and  sections 
and  from  Europe.  Several  were  from  New  York,  among  them  the 
revered  Miss  Sarah  Wright.  It  might  be  noted  that  there  was 
still  sufficient  sectional  feeling  that  some  girls  from  the  South 
objected  to  instruction  by  a  Yankee  and  chose  English  courses 
under  another  teacher  in  preference  to  Miss  Wright.^^®  There 
were  teachers  from  other  sections  of  the  South :  Miss  Mattoon 
from  North  Carolina,  Miss  Firor  from  Kentucky.  Professor 
Koerber,  a  native  of  Germany,  had  lived  and  taught  in  the  South 
for  many  years.  Professor  Walter,  a  German  Catholic  from 
Hesse  Cassel,  had  come  to  the  United  States  at  sixteen  to  escape 
military  service,  only  to  be  plunged  immediately  into  the  Civil 
War  on  the  Confederate  side.  He  had  continued  to  reside  in  the 
South  and  came  to  the  Seminary  from  Baltimore.  Practically  all 
the  music  and  modern  language  teachers  were  from  France  or 
Germany;  several  of  them,  Professors  Meyer  and  Hintz  among 
others,  had  taught  in  New  York  for  some  time.  Some  of  these 
teachers  from  abroad.  Professor  Hamer,  his  nephew.  Professor 
Eisenberg,  and  Professor  Walter  remained  on  the  faculty  for 
many  years  and  became  devoted  citizens  of  Staunton,  where  their 
families  still  reside.  Miss  Baldwin  continued  to  choose  many  of 
her  teachers  from  Virginia ;  and  she  had  a  number  who  were 
graduates  of  the  Seminary,  among  them,  Misses  Mattie  and 
Nannie  Tate,  Mrs.  Mary  (Crawford)  Darrow,  Misses  Flora 
Firor,  Nannie  Link,  Mary  Lou  Bledsoe,  Emma  Wills,  and  Kate 
St.  Clair  May.   Most  of  them  taught  in  the  Primary  Department 
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and  for  a  short  time  only.  Miss  Ella  C.  Weimar,  Miss  Baldwin's 
successor  as  Principal,  had  been  a  student  and  later  a  teacher  in 
the  Seminary ;  and  Miss  Helen  Williamson,  long  a  member  of  the 
faculty,  was  an  alumna. 

Miss  Baldwin  used  various  members  of  her  family  as  teachers 
or  members  of  the  administrative  staff.  There  could  be  no  criti- 
cism of  this  on  grounds  of  favoritism  or  nepotism,  since  in  an 
economic  sense  the  school  was  hers.  Her  beloved  "little  aunt," 
Mrs.  Caroline  Sowers  Crawford,  only  seven  years  her  senior  and 
much  like  a  sister  to  Miss  Baldwin,  taught  piano  for  many  years. 
After  she  retired  from  this  work,  she  was  added  to  the  staff, 
primarily  as  supervisor  of  the  girls'  shopping.  She  was  remem- 
bered for  the  Saratoga  chips  and  other  things  she  bought  for  the 
Saturday  night  "spreads,"  for  her  motherliness,  which  helped  to 
maintain  the  "home"  atmosphere  of  the  Seminary,  and  for  her 
love  of  pretty  clothes.  After  Miss  Baldwin's  death  she  went  to 
Illinois  to  live  with  a  son.  Here  in  a  state  election  in  1914  at 
the  age  of  ninety-one  she  cast  her  first  ballot,  "the  oldest  woman, 
save  one,  in  the  United  States  to  do  so,  and  said  on  her  way 
through  a  lane  of  applause,  'I  always  wanted  to  vote !'  "^^^  Mrs. 
Crawford's  daughter,  Mary  Crawford,  became  a  full  graduate 
of  the  Seminary  in  the  literary  and  music  departments,  studied 
voice  in  New  York,  and  returned  to  the  Seminary  to  teach  in 
1874.  In  1883,  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Darrow  and  gave  up 
teaching  for  seven  years,  but  her  husband's  death  brought  her 
back  to  the  Seminary  as  a  teacher  in  1890,  where  she  remained 
until  her  death  in  1893,  as  teacher  of  voice.  It  is  said  that  Miss 
Baldwin  had  had  her  in  mind  for  her  successor.^^^  Miss  Baldwin 
had  two  cousins,  Julia  and  Emma  Heiskell,  as  teachers  in  the  later 
1860's.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  Heiskell,  her  uncle  and  aunt,  spent 
the  last  twelve  years  of  their  life  in  the  Seminary,  both  dying  in 
the  fall  of  1892.  Mrs.  Heiskell  served  as  matron  for  a  time.  Miss 
Baldwin  not  only  took  relatives  to  live  in  her  household,  but  in 
1892,  when  Mr.  Edward  Lane,  a  Presbyterian  missionary  to  Brazil 
died,  she  invited  Mrs.  Lane  and  her  two  daughters  to  make  the 
Seminary  their  home.^^^  Mrs.  Lane  returned  to  Brazil,  however, 
in  the  following  year.    There  pervaded  the  Seminary,  the  big 
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family,  more  or  less  patriarchal   (or,  in  this  case,  matriarchal) 
spirit  or  tradition. 

Although  there  were  few  teachers  on  the  Seminary  faculty 
who  had  academic  degrees,  many  of  them  had  had  superior  in- 
struction and  left  a  reputation  for  fine  teaching  that  still  survives. 
According  to  all  accounts.  Miss  Baldwin  showed  rare  ability  in 
the  selection  of  teachers ;  fortunately,  no  doubt,  because  she  found 
it  very  hard  to  dismiss  a  worthy  person  if  she  happened  to  prove 
inefficient.^^"    It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  the  faculty  of  thirty- 
four  years  in  detail ;  many  teachers  that  are  not  mentioned,  or 
barely  mentioned,  here  would  perhaps  deserve  a  chapter.    The 
fine  arts  faculty   (music,  then  later,  art  and  elocution)   became 
well-known  in  Staunton  through  their  leadership  in  community 
artistic  life  as  well  as  through  the  performances  of  their  pupils 
in  soirees,  recitals,  and  other  public  appearances.    From  the  local 
press  one  can  see  the  high  reputation  they  had  in  the  city.    In 
Miss  Baldwin's  first  faculty.  Professor  Ettinger,  teacher  of  piano 
and  organ,  and  Dr.  Brown  and  his  daughter,  Miss  Anna  Brown, 
(a  little  later,  Mrs.  A.  H.  Fultz)  teachers  of  voice,  composed  the 
music  department.    In  the  gloomy  days  of  Reconstruction  when 
many  in  the  South  turned  to  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  other  such 
organizations  as  a  sort  of  outlet,  the  citizens  of  Staunton,  which 
already  had  a  reputation  as  a  community  of  superior  ability  and 
cultivation  in  musical  matters,  apparently  sought  compensation  in 
music  for  the  limitations  and  drabness  of  daily  life.    Under  Dr. 
Brown's  direction  the  Staunton  Musical  Association  was  organ- 
ized in  1867,  Professor  Ettinger  serving  as  organist.^^^    In  May 
the  Association  gave  its  first  concert,  consisting  of  Bradbury's 
"Oration  of  Esther"  and  choruses  of  Mozart  and  Rossini,  at  the 
Virginia  Institute  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  to  an  audience  of  six 
hundred,  many  having  to  leave  for  laCk  of  accommodation.    The 
Spectator  commented : 

A  great  deal  of  credit  ...  is  due  Dr.  Brown,  the  musical  director,  for 
his  fine  taste  and  untiring  energy  in  support  o£  the  Association  and  to 
Professor  Ettinger,  the  accomplished  organist  of  the  Society. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  such  a  general  disposition  exhibited  on  the  part 
o£  our  citizens  to  encourage  entertainments  of  this  character.  This  was  the 
first  appearance  of  our  musical  association  before  the  public  and  their 
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magnificent  success  on  this  occasion  will,  we  trust,  induce  them  to  give 
entertainments  of  this  kind  frequently  in  the  future. 

By  the  spring  of  1868,  this  organization  had  grown  to  more  than 
forty  talented  amateurs  with  numerous  contributing  members, 
and  Mr.  Brown  had  begun  a  special  class  for  Stauntonians  who 
wished  to  learn  music.^^^  This  early  leadership  in  community 
music  was  continued  by  later  members  of  the  music  faculty. 
Professor  Eisenberg  became  the  director  of  the  Staunton  Operatic 
and  Dramatic  Organization  and  Professor  Meyer  of  the  Staunton 
Choral  Society. ^^^  The  work  of  the  fine  aits  faculty  as  teachers 
is  mentioned  in  a  later  section  on  soirees  and  other  public  enter- 
tainments. In  these  performances  the  fine  teaching  of  Professor 
Hamer,  teacher  of  piano  for  thirty-five  years,  stood  out ;  also,  the 
work  of  Miss  Frances  Douglass,  of  New  York,  teacher  of  voice 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  1880's  and  early  1890's.  Public  enter- 
tainments also  brought  the  French  teachers  before  the  Staunton 
audience.  French  dialogues  and  plays  frequently  formed  a  part 
of  the  soiree  programs.  Madame  Richard,  member  of  the  faculty 
from  1872  to  1875,  was  frequently  mentioned  in  the  press  for 
short  French  plays  presented  in  picturesque  native  costumes. 
Reminiscent  of  the  old  family  school  or  private  tutorial  system, 
the  French  teacher  was  listed  for  some  years  in  the  catalogue 
as  the  "resident  French  governess."  Miss  Haughwout  stood  out 
as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  a  study  which  had  not  been  outstanding 
before  her  coming  in  1888.  When  she  left  in  1892,  the  editors  of 
the  Annual  declared  that  she  had  "raised  Elocution  into  the  front 
rank"  and  that  a  diploma  in  her  department  was  "second  to 
none."^^*  After  a  year's  absence  she  returned,  but  for  a  year 
only.  Miss  Mattoon,  an  earlier  teacher  of  elocution,  1877-87,  had 
been  likewise  a  valuable  instructor.  Born  in  Siam  of  missionary 
parents,  only  ill-health  kept  her  out  of  missionary  work  herself, 
and  she  devoted  much  time  to  work  in  the  home  field.^^^  Because 
of  ill-health  she  retired  from  her  teaching,  but  returned  later 
to  become  professor  of  mental  and  moral  science  and  Biblical 
history. 

In  the  art  department.  Miss  Helen  Fairchild  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  Staunton,  through  making  the  Art  Exhibition  a  part 
of  the  annual  commencement  in  1881.^^®    She  was  a  member  of 
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the  faculty  from  1880  to  1891  and  head  of  the  school  of  art  after 
1881.  She  reorganized  the  work  of  the  school  and  expanded  the 
course  and  the  enrollment,  so  that  in  1890  the  studio  was  doubled 
in  size  and  improved  in  character  to  meet  the  new  demands.  Upon 
her  resignation  in  1891,  the  Annual  declared  that  she  had  "raised 
our  somewhat  desultory  art  into  a  thorough  academic  course."^^^ 
Of  the  earlier  members  of  the  literary  faculty  whose  work  did 
not  bring  them  to  the  notice  of  the  Staunton  press  as  did  that  of 
the  fine  arts  teachers,  there  remain  only  slight  records.  Several 
of  these  had  been  reared  in  the  shadow  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  and  had  had  excellent  training  by  University  of  Virginia 
professors :  the  two  Misses  Howard,  Eliza  and  Anna,  daughters 
of  Dr.  Howard,  professor  of  medicine,  and  sisters-in-law  of  Dr. 
McGuffey,  and  Miss  Kate  Courtenay,  daughter  of  the  famous 
professor  of  mathematics,  E.  H.  Courtenay.^^*  An  interesting 
member  of  the  first  faculty  was  Major  Jed  Hotchkiss,  engineer 
and  map  maker  in  the  Valley  campaigns  of  the  Civil  War  and 
author  of  a  volume  on  Confederate  Military  History,  who,  before 
the  war,  had  had  a  well-known  school  for  boys,  the  Lochwillow 
School,  near  Staunton.  He  was  teacher  of  languages  and  of  chem- 
istry in  the  Seminary.  A  student  of  the  late  sixties  gave  glimpses 
of  some  of  these  teachers  and  others  at  an  early  alumnse  meeting : 

Among  the  happiest  memories  of  those  days  are  recollections  of  Miss 
Eliza  Howard,  so  faithful  to  duty;  Miss  Anna  Howard,  so  loving  and 
affectionate ;  Miss  Fannie  Johnston,  who  vainly  strove  to  inculcate  into  our 
youthful  minds  the  joys  and  freedom  of  single  blessedness  .  .  .  and 
Major  Hotchkiss,  who  taught  us  chemistry  and  physics,  and  flattered  oiir 
vanity  by  telling  us  that  we  outstripped  the  boys  on  examination.  .    .   .   ^^^ 

And  another  student,  a  graduate  of  1871,  recalled  Miss  Courte- 
nay: 

Do  you  remember  that  little  inner  upper  room  where  an  adoring  group 
sat  literally  and  figuratively  at  the  feet  of  Miss  Courtenary — that  gracious 
.  .  .  friend  of  ours,  teaching  mathematics  with  the  clearness  and  under- 
standing of  her  father,  the  great  university  professor  ?i*° 

Another  member  of  the  faculty  in  the  sixties  and  early  seventies 
was  Miss  Lelia  Dunwody,  whom  Mr.  Waddell  described  in  the 
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words  of  her  students  as  a  "born  teacher."  At  the  time  he  wrote 
his  account,  she  had  been  his  wife  for  many  years. 

Miss  Nannie  Tate,  first  full  graduate  of  the  Seminary  under 
Miss  Baldwin,  an  alumna  whose  grandfather  and  father  had 
served  as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  became  a  teacher 
in  1869,  two  years  after  her  graduation,  and  remained  a  member 
of  the  faculty  for  fifty  years.  For  several  years  she  was  an 
assistant  in  English  and  French,  but  upon  the  death  of  her  sister, 
Miss  Mattie  Tate,  who  was  the  head  of  the  Preparatory  Depart- 
ment, she  was  given  that  position,  in  which  she  continued  until 
her  retirement  in  1920.  "Precious  Miss  Nannie"  and  her  "little 
school  room"  were  endeared  to  the  older  students  as  well  as  to 
the  younger. 

Charlotte  Kemper  came  to  the  Seminary  in  1871  as  teacher  of 
mathematics  and  Latin,  remaining  until  1882,  when  she  went  as 
a  missionary  to  Brazil.  She  was  born  of  a  prominent  Virginia 
family  of  German  descent  in  the  year  1837,  "the  year  in  which 
the  great  and  good  Queen  Victoria  came  to  the  throne,"  she  liked 
to  say.  Her  family  was  distinguished  by  ministers  and  educators  ; 
a  cousin,  J.  L.  Kemper,  was  governor  of  Virginia  in  the  1870's. 
In  her  childhood,  her  father  was  proctor  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  and  she  grew  up  on  the  campus.  Here  her  education 
was  begun ;  she  was  the  pet  of  Dr.  McGuffey  and  the  pupil  of 
Dr.  William  S.  White,  who  insisted  that  he  "laid  the  foundation 
for  her  wits.""^  She  later  attended  a  boarding  school  in  Rich- 
mond taught  by  Moses  Drury  Hoge,  for  many  years  a  noted 
pastor  of  Richmond,  whose  family  is  distinguished  in  the  annals 
of  Southern  Presbyterianism  and  Virginia  education.  Here  she 
studied  Latin,  French,  History,  and  literature,  and  later  higher 
mathematics,  Spanish,  and  Hebrew.  A  student  of  the  Seminary 
in  her  day  has  said  of  her : 

She  was  small  and  slight;  and  she  had  a  dry,  droll  wit,  with  a  slow 
smile  that  added  zest  and  flavor.  She  wore  black,  gray,  or  white,  and  was 
a  skilled  horsemistress,  sewed,  crocheted,  knitted,  sang,  and  played  the 
piano  and  organ. 

The  girls  of  1871-1875  felt  they  were  very  close  to  Miss  Kemper,  know- 
ing she  trusted,  loved,  and  enjoyed  them.  Among  them  was  an  inner  circle 
of  brilliant  Mattie  Beggs,  auburn-haired  Mary  Baldwin  Crawford,  merry 
Genie  Gunn,  and  NelHe  Hotchkiss  (author  of  this  sketch),  but  best  loved 
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of  all  was  pretty,  clever  Betty  Webb  (now  Mrs.  John  Sharp  Williams) 
.  .  .  This  one  of  the  girls  has  vivid  memories  of  Latin  Hymns,  Dr. 
Brown's  "Spare  Hours"  loaned,  read  and  discussed  at  recess  or  after 
school,  and  letters  exchanged  during  vacation.   .   .   . 

The  girls  used  to  say  Miss  Kemper  had  two  faults !  The  one  was  that 
she  poured  forth  charming  facts  but  never  said,  "Make  a  note  of  this,"  and 
when  examination  time  came,  and  she  called  for  one  or  more  of  them, 
even  the  cleverest  girl  did  not  always  have  the  answer.  The  other  fault  was 
that  her  favorite  bedtime  was  two  a.  m.,  and  even  Miss  Baldwin's  earnest 
appeals  could  not  move  her  until  the  physician  added  his  stern  protest. i*^ 

Miss  Baldw^in  at  one  time  thought  of  Miss  Kemper  as  her 
successor.  Miss  Ruth  See,  a  Mary  Baldwin  alumna  who  worked 
with  Miss  Kemper  in  Brazil,  told  this  story  in  her  sketch  of  Miss 
Kemper's  life  written  for  the  Mary  Baldwin  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Scrap- 
book:  Miss  Baldwin  was  injured  by  an  accident  in  a  ride  in  her 
carriage.  When  Miss  Kemper  visited  her  in  her  room,  Miss 
Baldwin  said,  "Do  you  know  that  if  I  had  been  killed  today  you 
would  have  taken  my  place?"  Miss  Kemper  was  a  timid,  retiring 
person.  As  she  told  the  story,  there  was  a  look  on  her  face  and 
a  catch  in  her  voice  that  revealed  how,  after  so  many  years,  she 
still  felt  the  thrill  of  words  that  must  have  filled  her  with  dismay, 
while  they  gladdened  her  with  the  knowledge  that  she  had  been 
counted  worthy.^*^  Miss  Baldwin  kept  Miss  Kemper's  picture  in 
her  office  and  enjoyed  telling  the  new  students  of  her  work. 

Miss  Kemper's  influence  on  her  pupils  was  deep  and  kept  her 
memory  fresh.  They  followed  eagerly  her  work  in  Brazil  through 
her  letters  to  the  missionary  monthly.  In  1936,  ten  years  after 
her  death,  Mrs.  Isabel  Mcllhenny  Nichols  of  Philadelphia,  one 
of  the  most  useful  women  who  has  been  graduated  from  Mary 
Baldwin,  sat  by  Miss  See  at  a  banquet  and,  learning  that  she  was 
from  Brazil,  eagerly  inquired,  "Then,  you  can  tell  me  something 
of  my  beloved  Miss  Kemper.  No  other  teacher  influenced  my  life 
as  she  did."  In  Brazil,  Miss  Kemper  worked  for  forty-five  years, 
living  to  the  age  of  ninety.  She  found  all  her  talents  useful ;  the 
fine  arts  of  teaching  and  of  managing  a  household,  because  she 
taught  in  a  boarding  school ;  the  ability  to  write,  as  she  was  editor 
of  the  Sunday  School  lessons  and  a  magazine  for  preachers ;  her 
genius  for  friendship,  which  made  her  beloved  by  all  who  knew 
her.    She  was  called  Sabia  or  Savante,  the  "learned  woman"; 
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also  "the  little  old  lady  who  walks  so  fast,"  and  indeed  she  must 
have  walked  fast.  On  one  of  her  red  letter  days,  the  famous  old 
Emperor,  Dom  Pedro  Segundo,  a  real  philosopher-king  with  a 
passion  for  education,  visited  her  school  and  praised  her  work. 
In  1920,  the  Presbyterian  of  the  South  published  the  following 
letter  about  her  work  in  Brazil : 

The  seat  of  honor  in  the  missionary  circles  of  Brazil  is  reserved  for 
Miss  Charlotte  Kemper,  best  known  as  Aunt  Lottie,  eighty-two  years 
young,  as  everyone  loves  to  think  of  her.  The  neatest  handwriting  that 
comes  to  the  desk  of  Dr.  Qiester  or  Dr.  Smith  is  "Aunt  Lottie's."  She 
reads  Homer  and  Virgil  daily  for  mental  g>'mnastics,  varying  this  Spartan 
exercise  by  tutoring  backward  boys  in  geometry  or  trigonometry.  Though 
teaching  from  three  to  four  hours  daily,  she  missed  not  a  class  during  the 
last  session.  "Aunt  Lottie"  is  the  adviser  of  everyone,  comforter  and 
encourager  of  the  new  missionaries,  and  the  most  beloved  woman  in 
Brazil."* 

Miss  Kemper  lived  to  see  a  new  girls'  building  erected  on  the 
campus  of  her  school  with  funds  contributed  by  the  Woman's 
Auxiliary  of  her  church  and  this  division  of  the  school  named  in 
her  honor,  the  Charlotte  Kemper  School.  Mary  Baldwin  has 
followed  with  peculiar  interest  and  pride  this  work  in  Brazil,  to 
which  it  has  contributed.  It  is  one  of  the  long  arms  of  the  Semi- 
nary and  College  reaching  out  to  the  world.  And  in  the  steps  of 
Miss  Kemper  a  long  line  of  Mary  Baldwin  alumnse  have  gone 
into  service  as  missionaries  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

In  1871,  Dr.  W.  T.  Richardson,  graduate  of  Hampden- Sydney 
and  a  favorite  classmate  of  Moses  Drury  Hoge,  who  spoke  of  his 
scholarship  and  geniality,  came  to  the  Seminary  as  professor  of 
natural  sciences  and  moral  philosophy.^*^  He  served  also  as  chap- 
lain. Up  to  this  time.  Miss  Baldwin  had  conducted  her  own 
devotional  exercises.  Mrs.  Richardson  also  taught  in  the  Semi- 
nary, having  classes  in  history  and  English.  Here  she  died,  and 
Dr.  Richardson  retired  from  his  position  in  1877.  He  was  later 
editor  of  the  Central  Presbyterian,  the  organ  of  the  church  in 
Virginia.  A  year  after  he  left,  his  place  was  taken  by  Professor 
John  Murray,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia  with  the 
Master's  degree.  Professor  Murray  remained  on  the  faculty  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  a  few  months  after  Miss  Baldwin's. 
For  many  years  he  and  Mrs.  Murray  lived  in  Hill  Top,  until 
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Dunbar  became  so  big  a  boy  that  it  was  thought  best  for  the 
family  to  move  from  the  campus.  Professor  Murray  is  remem- 
bered as  a  very  learned  teacher,  but  "too  much  of  a  gentleman 
to  be  severe  enough  with  his  students."  He  was  a  great  moral 
and  spiritual  influence  in  the  school.  In  a  memorial  to  him  in  the 
Annual  of  1898,  the  editors  declared  they  could  never  forget  the 
helpfulness  of  his  "life  and  conversation."^*® 

A  teacher  of  languages  frequently  recalled  by  alumnae  was 
Mademoiselle  Agatha  Elise  Jacot,  who  taught  French  in  the 
Seminary  from  1880-1891.  An  interesting  recollection  of  her  as 
teacher  and  friend  is  found  in  a  letter  of  Hattie  (Barnes)  Bruton: 

I  think  it  was  the  year  1881-1882  that  I  roomed  at  Hill  Top  on  Mile. 
Jacot's  hall.  I  was  in  the  left-hand  front  room  on  second  floor  and  an  oil 
portrait  of  a  gentleman  hung  over  the  mantel.  We  never  knew  who  he 
was  but  were  quite  proud  of  him.  Everybody  on  the  hall  loved  Mile.,  (as 
we  called  her).  She  never  bothered  us — was  always  agreeable — always 
ready  to  go  with  us  to  Mr.  Jessups'  ice-cream  parlor.  As  intelligent  as  she 
was  she  was  always  a  little  hazy  about  the  difference  between  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Western  Virginia.  She  had  come  from  Almyra,  (Elmira)  N.  Y., 
where  she  had  taught  twelve  years,  coming  there  from  France.  She  thought 
she  was  coming  to  the  land  of  orange  blossoms.  Some  slight  throat  trouble 
made  her  come  South.  I  sat  at  her  French  table,  and  she  so  enjoyed  any 
news  that  we  wished  to  impart  that  she  would  help  us  tell  it  in  French,  but 
never  let  us  speak  English.^*'^ 

Among  many  good  teachers  three  stand  out  in  the  minds  of 
the  students  of  the  1880's  and  1890's  as  "the  giants  of  those 
days" — Miss  Martha  Riddle,  Miss  Virginia  Strickler,  and  Miss 
Sarah  Wright.  Miss  Riddle  was  apparently  a  perfect  example  of 
the  ideal  Virginia  gentlewoman,  beautiful  in  face,  manner,  and 
character.  In  her  no  fault  could  be  found.  She  came  to  the 
Seminary  as  a  young  teacher  in  1883,  having  received  her  edu- 
cation at  Southern  Female  College  in  Petersburg,  Virginia. 
Except  for  one  year  of  rest  in  the  1890's,  she  spent  the  remainder 
of  her  life  (she  died  in  1919)  as  teacher  of  history  in  the  Semi- 
nary. Some  who  preferred  Miss  Riddle  to  Miss  Strickler  say  that 
she  was  far  more  patient  with  the  poorer  students.  Miss  Riddle 
was  reputed,  however,  never  to  "skip  the  hard  parts  of  the  les- 
son" ;  she,  too,  was  a  very  strict  teacher.   Of  her  it  was  said : 
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She  gave  to  the  many  girls  she  trained  not  only  the  benefit  of  her  vast 
store  of  historical  knowledge,  but  she  trained  them  also  in  accuracy,  clear 
thinking,  thoroughness,  neatness,  and  "deportment."  And  above  all  Miss 
Riddle  gave  to  those  who  knew  her  the  example  of  a  devoted,  conscien- 
tious, and  happy  Christian  hfe.  Her  face  was  of  unusual  beauty  and 
charm,  and  her  manner  was  also  gentle  and  courteous.  The  longer  her 
students  remained  in  her  classes,  the  more  their  admiration  for  her  in- 
creased and  the  more  they  felt  the  force  of  her  influence.  Throughout  our 
vast  country,  north,  south,  east,  and  west  and  among  our  missionaries  in 
foreign  lands,  there  are  today  hundreds  of  women  of  trained  mind,  of  high 
character,  of  commanding  influence,  in  whose  making  Miss  Riddle's 
example  and  teaching  were  a  chief  factor.^^s 

And  another  wrote : 

If  we  live  to  be  ninety  years  old,  we  will  never  forget  the  moonlight 
night,  when  under  the  trees,  she  drank  with  us  our  loving  cup  service.  I 
can  see  her  now  standing  there  in  the  circle,  the  moonlight  just  touching 
up  her  beautiful  hair,  the  bit  of  old  lace  at  her  throat,  and  that  wonderful 
face.  Mary  Baldwin  girls  who  have  missed  knowing  Miss  Riddle  have 
missed  one  of  the  rare  gems  to  be  acquired  here.  "To  know  her  was  to 
love  her"  but  far  beyond  that :  to  know  her  was  to  be  a  better  woman  in 
the  future.149 

Such  tributes  in  words  are  numerous.  Another  sort  of  memorial 
to  Miss  Riddle  exists  in  the  Martha  Riddle  School  for  girls  in 
China,  founded  by  two  of  her  pupils  and  sponsored  by  Mary 
Baldwin  in  her  honor.  There  her  spirit  "goes  marching  on"  as 
does  that  of  Charlotte  Kemper  in  Brazil.  (The  war  has  forced 
the  closing  of  this  school  in  China.) 

Miss  Virginia  Strickler  was  also  a  native  of  Virginia,  of  a  dis- 
tinguished family  of  Presbyterian  ministers.  Her  beloved  brother. 
Dr.  G.  B.  Strickler,  was  pastor  of  the  Tinkling  Springs  Church 
from  1870  to  1883  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Augusta  Female  Seminary.  Miss  Strickler,  like  Miss  Nannie 
Tate,  served  the  Seminary  for  half  of  its  hundred  years  of  exist- 
ence. On  her  tombstone  in  the  beautiful  Thornrose  Cemetery 
in  Staunton  there  is  the  single  inscription,  "Virginia  Margaret 
Strickler,  Teacher  of  Latin  at  Mary  Baldwin  for  fifty  years." 
Miss  Strickler  came  to  the  Seminary  in  1868.  For  a  year  she 
taught  with  Miss  Mattie  Tate  in  the  Preparatory  Department. 
Then  she  became  an  assistant  in  English  and  Latin.  Latin  re- 
mained her  principal  field  to  the  end.    Some  years  later  she  took 
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the  course  of  Business  Training  in  the  Seminary,  however,  and 
taught  courses  in  that  school  for  a  time. 

Miss  Strickler  was  a  severe  teacher,  somewhat  impatient  with 
the  slow  student,  it  is  said ;  her  "pencil  rapping"  became  a  legend 
in  the  Seminary,  as  the  symbol  of  this  impatience.  But  she  was 
the  joy  of  the  bright  student.  Her  certificate  of  proficiency,  Mr. 
Waddell  declared,  was  as  good  as  the  diploma  of  any  college. 
To  win  her  Latin  medal  became  a  goal  eagerly  sought.  One 
winner  of  this  medal.  Sue  Stribling  Snodgrass,  '91,  has  written 
in  recollection  of  her  classes : 

But  the  first  motion  picture  I  would  revive  for  you  is  in  that  little  old 
recitation  room  on  the  hill,  where  on  rows  of  wooden  benches  the  nervous, 
frightened  pupils  squirmed  and  trembled  under  the  eyes  of  that  stem 
disciplinarian  but  incomparable  teacher,  Virginia  Margaret  Strickler.  Look- 
ing over  her  eyeglasses,  Miss  Strickler  must  have  often  seen  Roselle  as  she 
trampled  frantically  on  my  foot,  a  signal  that  I  was  reading  farther  than 
she  had  translated  (Roselle  never  translated  the  whole  lesson!).  Then 
when  her  turn  came  and  her  natural  facility  in  words  rescued  her  from 
complete  failure,  and  she  gave  the  Latin  of  Virgil,  Cicero,  Plautus,  or 
Horace  in  marvelous  English,  with  what  cool  amusement  Miss  Strickler 
would  say,  "Stick  to  the  text,  Roselle;  not  so  much  imagination,  please." 
Wouldn't  Miss  Strickler  have  been  proud  to  hear  the  encomiums  of  college 
professors  and  classicists  of  her  pupil's  renditions  of  Horace !  I  am  sure  that 
all  those  years  she  was  giving  Roselle  such  close  personal  instruction  in 
"Composition,"  she  recognized  her  unusual  talent  and  foresaw  her  literary 
success.  I  have  often  heard  Roselle  say  that  she  never  wrote  a  line  without 
the  almost  conscious  feeling  of  Miss  Strickler's  presence  and  influence. i^" 

And  of  Miss  Strickler,  Mrs.  Montgomery  herself  said: 

Every  day  I  value  more  and  more  what  she  taught  me.  I  find  the  exact- 
ness which  she  exacted  of  us,  in  translating,  for  example,  of  the  greatest 
possible  help  in  writing  verse — it  helps  me  to  stick  to  it  and  not  be  satisfied 
with  anything  but  what  seems  to  me  the  right  word.  And  I  have  so  much 
use  for  the  mythology  we  learned,  and  it  helps  so  to  be  really  familiar  with 
the  Latin  classics !  As  you  know,  I  have  had  no  real  training  in  versifica- 
tion, but  I  find  her  training  in  composition  invaluable  In  attempting  to  write 
verse.  .  .  .  And  one  thing  upon  which  I  have  been  complimented — the 
building  of  climaxes — was  a  direct  gift  from  her.  Really  I  don't  believe  a 
working  day  goes  by  without  some  conscious  definite  memory  of  her — and 
I  consider  that  a  great  tribute  to  a  teacher  after  thirty  years. ^^^ 
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Miss  Strickler  and  Miss  Riddle  were  to  remain  in  the  Seminary 
for  many  years  after  Miss  Baldwin  passed  and  will  appear  in  the 
history  of  those  years. 

Miss  Sarah  Wright  was  born  in  Persia  of  a  distinguished 
Presbyterian  family  of  position  and  wealth.  Her  own  parents 
were  missionaries  in  the  Middle  East.  She  attended  Vassar  Col- 
lege. By  travel,  study,  and  wide  experience  she  had  acquired 
a  cosmopolitan  outlook  on  life;  and  frequently  said  the  world 
was  her  country.  In  her  opinions,  especially  her  views  of  woman's 
position  in  society,  and  her  general  philosophy,  she  was  commonly 
judged  as  ahead  of  her  day,  a  representative  of  the  "new  woman" ; 
and  she  constituted  a  healthy  influence  in  a  society  with  certain 
inclinations  toward  provincialism.  Miss  Wright  came  to  the  Semi- 
nary in  1881  from  New  York  as  teacher  of  higher  mathematics 
and  English.  Here  she  remained  until  1893.  She,  like  Miss 
Strickler,  did  some  teaching  in  the  School  of  Business  Training. 
English  literature  was,  however,  her  main  field.  Miss  Wright 
was  very  different  in  appearance  from  the  other  two  members  of 
this  trio.  She  was  distinguished  by  homeliness. ^^^  But  in  intellec- 
tual stamina,  she  had  no  peer  and  perhaps  no  equal  among  the 
teachers  in  the  Seminary. 

Hope  Summerell  Chamberlain,  a  student  in  the  Seminary  in 
1886-1887  and  a  woman  who  has  since  made  a  reputation  as  a 
writer,  said  of  Miss  Wright : 

She  was  a  very  homely  woman,  by  every  standard  of  regularity  of 
feature,  but  she  was  filled  full  of  enthusiasm,  and  this  she  could  communi- 
cate if  there  was  a  living  spark  to  bring  alive.  To  her  I  owe  much ;  cer- 
tainly my  determination  not  only  to  become  well-read,  but  to  be  a  clear 
thinker  regarding  what  I  did  read.  I  have  never  seen  Miss  Wright  again, 
and  had  only  one  letter  from  her  after  I  left  school  so  long  ago,  but  I  have 
never  lost  the  impact  of  her  keen  mind  and  the  desire  she  left  with  me  for 
more,  and  always  clearer,  understanding.i^^ 

The  Seminary  Annual  paid  tribute  to  her  "art  akin  to  magic"  as 
a  teacher.^^* 

Even  these  few  brief  glimpses  of  the  members  of  the  faculty 
suggest  the  extent  to  which  their  relations  with  the  students 
extended  beyond  the  classroom  into  the  social  and  religious  life 
of  the  girls.   Miss  Kemper's  rare  gift  for  friendship  is  recounted 
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in  many  tributes.  "Dear  old  Dr.  Brown"  whose  "magnificent 
bass  .  .  .  was  enough  for  two  hundred  fifty  girls'  trebles,"  was 
gratefully  remembered  for  his  "good  sings" ;  Miss  Courtenay  for 
her  "dainty  little  notes"  (how  we  treasure  them!)  signed  that 
magical  "K.  C."^^^  To  the  teachers  the  girls  could  take  their 
personal  problems  for  advice  or  comfort.  And  the  teachers  dis- 
covered these  problems  without  being  told  of  them;  Hope  (Sum- 
merell)  Chamberlain  related  how  Miss  Mattoon  discovered  and 
adjusted  an  unhappy  roommate  situation,  which  had  made  life 
miserable  for  her.^^^  The  Murrays  were  endeared  to  the  students 
by  their  gentle  kindness  and  their  generous  hospitality.  "What 
visions  Hill  Top  recalls  of  Mrs.  Murray  and  her  dear  little  tea- 
pot !"^^^  Miss  Strickler's  "coffee  and  oyster"  parties  relieved  the 
monotony  of  the  daily  routine.^^^  And  Miss  Wright  was  able  to 
overcome  in  some  the  physical  lassitude  of  the  Victorian  lady  by 
getting  them  to  climb  the  hills  and  mountains  around  Staunton 
and  arousing  in  them  something  of  her  love  for  the  out-of-doors, 
a  sort  of  advance  agent  of  a  new  day  for  women  in  physical 
freedom  and  fitness. ^^^  Her  energy  and  enthusiasm  overflowed 
into  every  phase  of  school  life. 

One  may  well  wonder  how  these  teachers  were  able  to  do  so 
much.  In  addition  to  their  teaching  and  the  work  consequent 
upon  it  and  the  constant  access  which  students  had  to  their  aid, 
chaperonage,  study  hall,  religious  duties,  etc.,  crowded  upon  their 
hours.  One  does  not  wonder  that  students  were  impressed  by 
their  industry  and  their  devotion.  The  Seminary  was  their  life, 
as  long  as  they  remained ;  and  some  remained  a  lifetime. 

A  final  word  might  be  devoted  to  Miss  Baldwin  as  a  teacher. 
As  the  school  grew,  administrative  duties  made  it  necessary  for 
her,  to  her  regret,  to  leave  most  of  the  teaching  to  others.  A 
pupil  of  hers  in  the  1860's  recalled  her  classes: 

She  was  born  to  teach  and  she  loved  it.  What  a  delight  to  be  in  her 
ancient  and  modern  geography,  her  history,  dictation  or  reading  classes ! 
How  she  praised  our  best  work,  criticized  our  faults,  aroused  our  ambition, 
until  we  felt  she  knew  more  than  any  one  in  the  world  on  those  topics. 
The  only  regret  was  not  being  in  all  her  classes.^^" 

And  the  writer  closed  with  the  following  pretty  picture  of  Miss 
Baldwin's  rare  escape  to  teaching  in  later  days : 
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Her  last  teaching  was  to  what  she  called  her  "geography  class,"  the 
youngest  children  in  school  to  whom  she  told  delightful  tales  from  history 
and  geography  intermingled,  not  omitting  the  Scripture,  often  concluding 
with  a  treat  of  candy  or  fruit. 

If  a  parent  wanted  to  enter  a  child  who  did  not  yet  know  how  to 
read,  she  sometimes  agreed  to  give  them  these  first  lessons,  pri- 
vately. In  these  last  years,  she  seemed  to  prefer  the  teaching  of 
the  very  young. 

The  Administration  and  the  Board  of  Trustees 

The  control  and  administration  of  the  school  under  Miss 
Baldwin  did  not  conform  to  the  prevailing  type  for  the  higher 
education  of  women,  but  rather  harked  back  to  the  Principal- 
proprietor  type  of  an  earlier  day.  It  never  became  wholly  the 
private  property  of  Miss  Baldwin,  but  much  of  the  property  was 
hers  and  the  control  entirely  in  her  hands. 

To  be  sure,  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  never  had  all  the  func- 
tions that  such  a  body  would  normally  have  today.  Under  Dr. 
Bailey  and  his  successors  they  had  selected  the  teachers  and  main- 
tained control  of  the  curriculum  and  visitation  and  inspection  of 
its  execution.  But  the  Board  voted  no  salaries.  The  teachers  had 
to  live  from  the  income  of  the  school.  Main  Building  was  con- 
structed and  became  the  first  property  of  the  Board,  but  the 
construction  of  the  annexes  left  them  with  a  debt.  They  did  not 
yet  have  a  legal  title  to  the  land  on  which  Main  Building  was 
constructed.  But  in  spite  of  its  limited  resources,  the  Board  had 
been  an  effective  force  in  the  early  history  of  the  school.  During 
the  distraction  of  the  Civil  War,  however,  the  Board  had  ceased 
to  meet.  Mr.  Tinsley  kept  the  school  open  until  1863 ;  but  nothing 
occurred  to  require  a  meeting.  In  the  summer  of  that  year  he 
resigned,  and  a  meeting  was  held,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr, 
Waddell,  to  consider  the  choice  of  a  Principal.  According  to 
Mr.  Waddell's  account.  Misses  Baldwin  and  McClung  were  both 
selected  as  Principals.^^^  Miss  Baldwin  was  always  referred  to 
as  the  Principal,  however,  in  the  press  and  elsewhere.  At  one 
time  the  catalogue  referred  to  Miss  McClung  as  Associate  Prin- 
cipal, but  her  customary  title  was  Head  of  the  Boarding  Depart- 
ment.^^^    What  would  today  be   considered   as  incidental   to   a 
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school — the  economics  of  boarding — was  then  an  enterprise  in 
itself.  Miss  McClung  had  intended  to  establish  a  boarding  house, 
and  this  gave  her  a  special  sort  of  institution  of  that  character. 
The  two  women  were  left  to  work  out  their  own  system  for  the 
division  of  profits;  and  the  question  of  rent  for  the  buildings 
was  left  to  be  determined  later.  In  the  meantime,  a  new  roof  and 
other  repairs  were  needed  for  the  building  and  the  debts  incurred 
for  the  construction  of  the  annexes  were  still  unsettled.  In  1871, 
a  committee  of  the  Board  was  named  to  confer  with  Miss  Baldwin 
and  Miss  McClung  with  regard  to  selling  them  all  the  rights  of 
the  Board  in  the  building,  grounds,  etc.^*^^  Thus  the  Seminary 
might  have  become  entirely  a  private  school.  This  plan,  however, 
was  not  adopted. 

The  Board  was  again  brought  into  touch  with  the  school  over 
the  matter  of  the  transfer  of  the  Chapel  property.  In  1870,  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  had  outgrown  the  Chapel  erected  in 
1818,  began  the  construction  of  a  new  church  across  the  street 
on  a  lot  donated  by  Misses  Baldwin  and  McClung.  In  1871,  the 
new  building  was  ready  for  occupancy.  It  was  generally  under- 
stood that  the  old  building  and  lot  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
Seminary.  On  November  1,  1872,  a  deed  was  executed  convey- 
ing to  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Seminary  this  real  estate  of 
the  church  from  New  Street  to  Market  Street.  Thus  at  last  the 
Trustees  secured  title  to  the  land  on  which  Main  Building  is 
erected.  No  money  was  paid  to  the  Church,  but,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement,  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were 
to  be  members  of  the  church  making  the  deed.^®* 

The  settlement  with  the  Church  was  followed  by  a  settlement 
with  Misses  Baldwin  and  McClung.  They  had  already  raised  the 
church  a  story,  making  a  chapel  and  study  hall  out  of  that  third 
story;  the  second  story  had  been  turned  into  dormitory  uses  and 
the  first  into  a  dining-room  and  kitchen — the  same  general  ar- 
rangement that  exists  today.  Much  money  had  been  spent  by  the 
two  women  on  this.  Although  a  deed  of  trust  on  all  the  Seminary 
property  had  been  contemplated  to  secure  them  the  amount  of 
their  outlay,  some  objection  was  raised  in  the  Board  to  this,  and 
a  long  lease  was  substituted.  According  to  this  contract  of  Feb- 
ruary 26,  1873,  the  two  women  were  granted  a  twenty-year  lease 
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on  the  property  for  the  improvements  made  by  them ;  but  they 
were  to  pay  William  Guthrie  $500  with  interest  from  October  1, 
1870,  for  the  loan  he  had  made  to  John  Imboden,  one  of  the  six 
trustees  who  had  put  up  money  at  the  bank  to  pay  the  debt  on 
the  annexes/*^^  Four  of  the  six  men  had  agreed  to  cancel  those 
debts  against  the  Seminary,  and  Miss  Baldwin  and  Miss  McQung 
had  paid  the  fifth  note,  due  to  Reverend  William  Brown.  To  pro- 
vide a  fund  for  the  payment  of  any  other  claims  that  might  be  pre- 
sented, they  were  to  pay  $250  rent  for  not  more  than  twelve 
years,  and  to  be  credited  on  this  with  the  money  paid  to  Mr. 
Guthrie  and  Mr,  Brown.  They  were  to  keep  the  property  insured 
and  to  provide  for  the  free  education  of  three  children,  an 
obligation  of  the  Seminary  under  the  Shayres  fund  agreement. 
They  had  the  right  to  sublet  the  property,  but  only  to  persons 
approved  by  the  Trustees  and  only  for  use  as  a  Presbyterian 
boarding  school. 

Aside  from  this  settlement  as  to  the  Seminary  property, 
arranged  in  1873,  the  Board  had  little  to  do  with  the  school  and 
met  as  a  rule  only  to  fill  vacancies  in  their  membership.  The 
organization  was  simple;  there  was  a  President  and  a  Secretary, 
but  no  Treasurer,  because  they  had  no  funds,  and  no  Executive 
Committee,  because  there  was  nothing  to  do.  Some  individual 
members  of  the  Board,  however,  remained  in  very  close  touch 
with  Miss  Baldwin.  Mr.  John  Wayt,  referred  to  above,  who  was 
President  of  the  Board  for  a  number  of  years,  was  her  constant 
adviser  on  financial  matters;  Mr.  Waddell,  the  Secretary,  on 
legal  questions.  These  she  sought,  however,  as  personal  friends, 
and  not  because  they  were  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  Presbyterian  pastors,  always  in  close  touch  with  the  school, 
were  likewise  members  of  the  Board.  As  a  body,  however,  they 
did  nothing  until  1895,  when  they  secured  some  changes  in  the 
charter. 

Miss  Baldwin  and  Miss  McClung  agreed  that  all  profits  from 
the  school  and  all  property  acquired  jointly  should  be  divided — 
two-thirds  to  go  to  Miss  Baldwin  as  the  younger  and  more  respon- 
sible of  the  two  and  one-third  to  Miss  McClung.^^^  According  to 
all  accounts,  the  relationship  between  these  two  women  was  beau- 
tiful.   Miss  Baldwin  declared  she  never  failed  to  follow  Miss 
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McClung's  advice  that  she  did  not  regret  it.^^^  The  following 
letter  written  by  her  to  Miss  McClung  is  a  fine  expression  of  the 
friendship  and  understanding  that  existed  between  them : 

Dear  Miss  Agnes : 

We  have  been  living  together  now  for  more  than  sixteen  years,  and  I 
can  truly  say  that  each  year  has  drawn  me  more  closely  to  you,  by  reveal- 
ing traits  of  character  that  call  forth  my  deepest  respect  and  warmest  love. 
You  have  borne  patiently  with  all  my  weaknesses  and  peculiarities  and  co- 
operated heartily  in  any  enterprise,  often  yielding  your  preference  and 
judgment  to  mine.  Then  too  you  have  shown  such  uniform  kindness  to  all 
my  connections  and  relatives.  Your  unselfishness  and  generosity  in  ten 
thousand  instances  have  touched  me  deeply. 

I  just  want  you  to  know  and  feel  that  I  love  you  dearly,  and  esteem  you 
more  highly  than  any  other  living  friend.  I  number  my  association  with 
you  among  the  greatest  of  my  earthly  blessings.  If  I  had  searched  the 
universe,  I  feel  very  sure  I  would  never  have  found  any  one  else,  with 
whom  I  could  have  lived  so  harmoniously  and  pleasantly. 

You  know  that  I  am  not  at  all  demonstrative,  and  that  only  deep, 
sincere  feeling  would  have  drawn  forth  this  confession  of  affection,  but  I 
have  been  feeling  for  several  days  such  a  yearning  desire  to  tell  you  how 
truly  I  do  love  and  appreciate  you.  That  God  will  continue  to  preserve 
and  bless  you,  prays 

Your  friend 
M.  J.  Baldwin 
January  1, 1878  i^s 

Two  years  later  Miss  McClung  died.  The  nature  of  her  work  in 
the  management  of  the  household  had  not  brought  her,  of  course, 
to  the  public  attention  as  Miss  Baldwin  had  been  brought,  but  she 
did  much  to  establish  the  enduring  character  of  the  Seminary 
as  a  home  and,  no  doubt,  to  her  skillful  management  the  financial 
success  of  the  school  owed  much.  McClung  Hall  stands  today  as 
a  memorial  to  her. 

Miss  McClung  left  to  Miss  Baldwin  by  will  her  interest  in  all 
personal  property  that  they  had  acquired  jointly,  consisting  of 
the  entire  equipment  of  the  Seminary.  Her  interest  in  real  estate 
acquired  she  left  to  Miss  Baldwin  for  life,  to  go  to  the  Trustees 
upon  her  death.^^^  Miss  Baldwin  now  had  sole  control  of  the 
school,  which  she  retained  until  her  death  in  1897. 

As  the  school  expanded.  Miss  Baldwin  enlarged  the  adminis- 
trative organization.  Only  a  housekeeper  was  listed  in  the  cata- 
logues until  1870.   At  that  time  Mr.  John  Wayt  appeared  on  the 
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list  of  the  staff  as  general  superintendent  and  Mr.  W.  B.  Crawford 
as  business  agent.  Doctors  Waddell  and  Fauntleroy  were  the  first 
college  physicians.  These  men  remained  on  the  staff  for  some 
time.  In  the  meantime  several  women  had  been  employed,  one  to 
look  after  the  younger  children  out  of  school  hours,  an  attendant 
for  the  Infirmary,  and  a  matron  and  assistant  matron  to  help  Miss 
McClung.  In  1875,  the  administrative  staff  was  listed  in  two 
groups :  Domestic  Department,  including  Miss  McClung,  Asso- 
ciate Principal  and  Head  of  the  Boarding  Department ;  Mrs. 
Dabney  C.  Harrison,  Attendant  of  the  Infirmary;  Dr.  J.  A. 
Waddell,  Physician ;  and  Mrs.  Mary  Harding,  Matron ;  and  Busi- 
ness Department,  with  Mr.  J.  Wayt,  General  Superintendent 
and  Mr.  W.  F.  Butler,  Clerk.  Upon  the  death  of  Miss  McClung 
her  title  was  dropped  and  the  term  matron  used.  Miss  Baldwin's 
aunt,  Mrs.  Wade  Heiskell,  filled  this  position  for  many  years  and 
was  remembered  much  as  Mrs.  McClung  had  been  as  a  sort  of 
"grandmother"  to  the  girls.  Upon  her  death,  Mrs.  Crawford, 
Miss  Baldwin's  "little  aunt,"  became  the  matron  for  a  short  time, 
then  superintendent  of  shopping  for  the  girls.  Mrs.  Robert 
Hamilton  was  matron  for  the  remainder  of  Miss  Baldwin's  ad- 
ministration. In  1881,  a  collector  was  added  to  the  Business 
Department.  In  1882,  Dr.  Newton  Wa)^,  who  had  married  Miss 
Baldwin's  cousin,  Julia  Heiskell,  became  the  college  physician. 
Miss  Baldwin  depended  very  much  on  him  in  later  years,  as  she 
had  depended  on  his  father  earlier.  Dr.  Wayt  served  her  as  a 
business  adviser  as  well  as  a  physician.  Because  of  his  large  busi- 
ness interests  as  a  wholesale  druggist,  he  had  given  up  most  of 
his  medical  practice  with  the  exception  of  the  work  at  the  Semi- 
nary ;  but  to  it  he  devoted  unusual  time  and  care.  He  often  accom- 
panied Miss  Baldwin  on  her  business  trips  to  New  York.  A  letter 
of  June  7,  1886,  from  a  gentleman  in  New  York,  whom  Dr. 
Wayt  had  asked  to  recommend  hotel  accommodations  reveals  the 
extreme  care  exercised  in  that  day  both  in  the  selection  of  rooms 
and  in  the  admittance  of  guests.  The  gentleman  stated  that  a 
letter  of  introduction  would  be  necessary  for  Miss  Baldwin  to 
"obtain  the  entree"  and  "presumed  that  (Dr.  Wayt)  would  not 
stay  at  the  same  house."^'^° 

In  1882,  a  librarian  was  added  to  the  administrative  staff. 
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Miss  Clara  Hawes  was  librarian  until  1887,  when  Miss  Anna 
Streit  succeeded  her.  In  1886,  Miss  Baldwin  employed  a  secretary, 
from  which  office  has  evolved  the  present  business  manager.  Mr, 
Louis  Ravenel  held  this  place  until  1890,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  William  Wayt  King.  After  Miss  Baldwin's  death,  the 
responsibilities  of  Mr.  King  were  increased  by  the  Board  and  to 
him  was  due  the  credit  for  enlarging  and  improving  the  plant  and 
giving  to  Mary  Baldwin  its  present  outstanding  physical  beauty, 
matters  that  are  discussed  in  the  following  chapter. 

In  1889,  Miss  Baldwin  employed  an  assistant  with  the  title 
assistant  principal,  selecting  for  this  position  Miss  Ella  C. 
Weimar,  who  was  to  succeed  her  as  principal  upon  her  death 
eight  years  later.  Thus  the  two  people  upon  whom  were  to  be 
placed  the  responsibility  for  the  school  had  each  seen  some  years 
of  service  under  Miss  Baldwin.  During  these  last  years  her  health 
was  bad,  and  she  let  much  of  the  burden  fall  upon  them.  When 
the  Board  of  Trustees  resumed  their  control  of  the  Seminary 
upon  Miss  Baldwin's  death,  they  found  an  organization  which 
could  be  easily  adjusted  to  the  new  regime. 

The  Seminary  Draws  a  National  Patronage;  Expansion 
OF  the  Grounds  and  Buildings 

In  1863-64,  there  were  eighty  students,  twenty- two  of  whom 
lived  in  the  Seminary,  In  1866-67,  the  enrollment  was  ninety- 
six,^'^^  There  are  no  records  of  the  enrollment  in  the  intervening 
years,  and  no  statement  of  the  geographical  distribution  until 
1868,  but  it  is  probable  that  the  students  were  all,  or  practically 
all,  from  Virginia  until  the  close  of  the  war.  Of  the  ninety-eight 
enrolled  in  1867-68,  ninety- two  were  from  Virginia.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  however,  students  began  to  come  from  all  parts  of 
the  South  and  some  from  the  Middle  West.  Thus  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary,  which  had  been  indeed  an  Augusta  County 
Seminary,  drawing  only  a  few  students  from  other  parts  of 
Virginia  and  none  from  the  outside,  began  to  take  on  a  cosmopoli- 
tan character.  A  neighboring  men's  college,  Washington  and  Lee, 
had  the  same  experience.  From  a  student  body  of  ninety-five  in 
1859-60  it  advanced  to  an  enrollment  of  four  hundred  ten  in 
1867-68,  with  students  drawn  from  twenty  states.^^^  Not  only  the 
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fame  of  Lee,  but  the  prestige  of  Virginia  civilization  seems  to 
liave  drawn  them,  just  as  women  were  drawn  to  Mary  Baldwin. 
Only  slowly,  it  is  true,  did  students  come  from  the  North  and  the 
Northeast.  One  student  only  came  from  New  England  during 
Miss  Baldwin's  time.  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
however,  usually  furnished  several  students  a  year.  In  the  later 
years,  the  1880's  and  1890's,  there  were  usually  students,  one  or 
more,  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Minnesota;  sometimes 
from  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska.  In  the  Far 
West,  California  was  usually  represented  and  sometimes  Montana 
and  Washington.  The  great  bulk  of  the  student-body,  however, 
was  still  drawn  from  the  South,  including  Texas  and  the  Indian 
Territory  (Oklahoma).  Of  the  .S,730  enrollments  (not  students) 
from  1867-1897,  only  50.4%  came  from  Virginia.  This  includes 
the  day  students  from  Staunton  and  vicinity  from  which  source 
came  a  large  part  of  the  Virginia  enrollment.  In  some  years 
Virginia's  percentage  was  much  smaller:  in  1889-90,  only  41.7%  ; 
in  1890-91,  41%;  in  1891-92,  43%.  The  following  are  the  per- 
centages by  states  expressed  in  round  numbers  for  the  same 
period,  1867-97:  Georgia,  8% ;  Texas,  6%  ;  Kentucky,  4%  ;  West 
Virginia,  4%  ;  Tennessee,  Alabama,  and  South  Carolina,  3% 
each;  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  North  Carolina,  2% 
each.  The  large  percentage  of  Georgia  is  especially  interesting. 
In  some  years  the  percentage  was  much  higher ;  for  example,  in 
the  years  1872-73  and  1873-74,  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  the 
total  enrollment  was  from  Georgia ;  and  several  other  years  show 
almost  as  high  a  percentage."^  It  seems  probable  that  Dr.  Joseph 
R.  Wilson,  then  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Augusta,  Georgia,  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  large 
attendance  from  that  state. 

As  the  Seminary  began  to  draw  from  other  states,  the  enroll- 
ment rapidly  increased.  The  average  enrollment  from  1870  to 
1897  was  207.  The  best  years  of  the  Seminary  under  Miss 
Baldwin,  measured  in  terms  of  enrollment,  were  the  years  from 
1883  to  1893.  Perhaps  the  panic  of  1893  attended  and  followed 
by  Populism  and  industrial  unrest,  which  reached  a  climax  in  the 
Pullman  Strike  and  the  Free  Silver  Campaign  of  1896,  had  its 
effect  in  curtailing  the  attendance.    It  had  reached  261  in  1889 
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and  fell  to  175  in  1895.    In  the  following  year  it  began  to  rise 
again. 

The  social  diversity  resulting  from  this  geographical  expan- 
sion began  to  be  reflected  in  the  life  of  the  Seminary :  first  in  the 
"spreads"  in  the  dormitory,  when  the  "Southern  girls  served 
oranges  and  the  tidewater  girls  shrimps  and  sardines. "^'^*  There 
was  the  sad  story,  too,  of  the  pineapples  served  at  one  of  these 
parties.  It  was  April,  and  the  Virginia  apples  were  becoming 
scarce;  hence  there  was  much  anticipation  of  this  fruit  from 
Florida,  not  so  common  as  today.  Unfortunately  the  pineapples 
had  been  well-packed  in  pine  shavings  from  the  Southern  forest 
and  had  become  literally  "pine"  apples  with  a  strong  flavor  of 
turpentine.^'^^ 

The  Seminary  Annual  also  reflected  the  sectional  variety  of 
the  student-body,  with  stories  by  Louisiana  girls  on  "Mardi  Gras 
in  the  Cresent  City"  and  "Cotton  Raising  in  Louisiana";  or  by 
the  Mississippian,  Sharp  Williams,  whose  sketches  of  rural  life 
in  Mississippi,  with  its  "meetings,"  funerals,  and  picnics,  reveal 
in  her  something  of  the  keen  perception  of  her  statesman- father, 
John  Sharp  Williams ;  and  others.  It  might  be  observed  in  pass- 
ing, too,  that  these  stories  along  with  many  others  growing  out  of 
the  actual  observation  and  experience  of  the  students  indicate  a 
great  advance  over  the  "compositions"  of  an  earlier  day  on  such 
abstract  subjects  as  "Hope,"  "Friendship,"  or  "Home,"  done  up 
in  the  form  of  sentimental  essays. 

There  was  also  a  clash  of  custom  and  tradition  in  the  associa- 
tions in  the  Seminary.  Hope  Summerell  Chamberlain  was  shocked 
by  the  very  frank  conversation  of  a  young  lady  from  a  Mississippi 
river-town,  who  liked  to  talk  of  the  "naughty"  city  of  New 
Orleans.^^^  According  to  her  account  the  young  lady  discussed 
subjects  that  no  lady  would  mention,  and  she  refused  to  listen. 
There  must  have  been  others  in  whom  the  Victorian  conventions 
had  not  been  so  deeply  instilled  as  in  most,  or  in  whom  the  old 
standards  were  beginning  to  break  up  from  the  impact  of  urbani- 
zation and  industrialization.  Of  more  weight  and  significance, 
however,  than  the  shocks  that  might  come  from  the  rare  cases  of 
girls  somewhat  bold  in  speech  and  manners  for  their  day,  was  the 
education  that  resulted  from  the  intermixture  of  ideas  and  atti- 
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tudes  of  girls  from  Montana,  Texas,  Michigan,  Florida,  Virginia, 
New  York,  and  other  states.  Mrs.  Chamberlain  spoke  in  high 
terms  of  the  "education  in  human  values"  which  she  received 
from  associations  in  the  Seminary.^^^ 

With  the  expansion   in  the   student  body,   an   expansion  in 
buildings  and  equipment  was  essential.    This  expansion  did  not 
keep  pace,  however,  with  the  requests  for  admission.    Some  stu- 
dents were  allowed  to  board  in  town,  and  applications  for  admis- 
sion were  frequently  rejected  for  lack  of  room.    In  1880-81,  for 
example,  between  sixty  and  seventy  were  unable  to  secure  admis- 
sion for  that  reason.i^^  There  was,  nevertheless,  frequent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  dormitory  space.    In  1869,  Miss  Baldwin  and  Miss 
McClung  bought  the  part  of  the  Thompson  lot  that  adjoined  the 
Seminary  on  the  north.    On  this  they  erected  in  the  same  year  a 
new  building,  Brick  House,  consisting  of  eight  rooms.  In  it,  Miss 
Baldwin  occupied  a  room  until  her  death.    This  building,  partly 
rebuilt  and  enlarged  in  1910,  became  the  present  McClung  Hall. 
Tradition  says  Room  14  of  McClung  is  the  room  occupied  by 
Miss  Baldwin.   On  the  east  end  of  the  lot  on  Market  Street,  they 
built  Sky  High  in  1871. "^    The  art  studio  and  some  class  and 
dormitory  space  were  provided  in  it.    In  the  same  year  they 
secured  the  Chapel  and  raised  it  one  story,  securing  thus  a  new 
and  larger  assembly  and  study  hall  on  the  top  floor,  a  number  of 
dormitory  rooms  on  Chapel  Hall,  the  second  floor,  and  the  dining- 
room  and  kitchen  on  the  first.  It  was  extended  at  the  back  to  give 
space  for  thirty  practice  rooms  needed  for  the  greatly  expanded 
music  department  and  was  joined  by  an  extension  with  Main 
Building.   In  1872,  the  remainder  of  the  Thompson  lot  was  pur- 
chased for  $15,000.18°   This  gave  the  summit  of  the  hill  and  the 
beautiful  old  residence,  Hill  Top,  which  the  girls,  and  no  doubt 
Miss  Baldwin  too,  had  long  coveted.   Professor  and  Mrs.  Murray 
lived  in  this  house  for  many  years,  but  eight  or  ten  rooms  for  girls 
were  provided  in  it.   In  1890,  Sky  High  was  enlarged  to  twice  its 
former  size  to  provide  a  larger  art  studio,  more  classroom  and 
bedroom  space,  and  a  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.^^^    These 
various  buildings  were  connected  with  each  other  and  with  Main 
Building  by  a  covered  way.    In  the  meantime,  several  buildings 
had  been  erected  in  the  present  open  court.  The  first  of  these  was 
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the  Calisthenics  Building,  erected  in  1874  for  gymnastics  and 
bowling.  Later  a  greenhouse  was  added  and  to  one  side  the 
Infirmary.  These  buildings,  long  since  removed,  must  have 
marred  the  beauty  of  the  quadrangle  and  justified  the  description 
given  by  Mrs,  Chamberlain  of  "varied  structures — flung  pell-mell 
against  the  hillside."^^^  Miss  Baldwin  "flung"  up  structures  as 
she  could,  no  doubt,  to  take  care  of  the  pressing  demands.  It  was 
left  to  Mr.  King  to  bring  them  to  the  symmetry  and  beauty  they 
now  possess. 

The  grounds  of  the  Seminary,  after  the  purchase  of  the 
Thompson  lot,  covered  four  acres.  It  requires  considerable  imagi- 
nation, no  doubt,  to  think  of  these  as  "spacious,"  "extensive," 
"affording  every  inducement  for  out-of-door  exercise,"  as  they 
were  described  then.  But  this  was  before  the  day  of  real  outdoor 
life  and  of  expansive  college  campuses.  The  Seminary  was  con- 
sidered a  big  home,  and  grounds  of  four  acres  might  thus  be 
thought  spacious.  "The  beautiful  groves"  and  "shaded  walks" 
fit  the  same  picture  of  a  Southern  manor. 

Apparently  little  had  been  done  toward  the  improvement  of 
the  grounds  before  Miss  Baldwin  took  charge.  The  picture  of  the 
Seminary  as  it  was  in  1860  would  indicate  this,  at  least.  The  walk 
in  front  had  been  laid ;  Mr,  Waddell  recalled  that  the  members  of 
the  congregation  crossed  the  Seminary  grounds  to  avoid  the 
muddy  street  outside.  The  white  picket  fence  was  there  and  some 
trees.  Mrs.  Margaret  (Stuart)  Robertson,  an  alumna  of  the 
1860's,  told  later  of  playing  on  a  great  pile  of  fire  wood  which 
was  kept  between  the  Main  Building  and  the  Chapel.  As  the 
Seminary  entered  upon  easier  days  in  the  seventies,  however,  and 
the  problems  of  securing  flour,  meat,  and  molasses  became  less 
difficult,  more  attention  could  be  directed  to  matters  of  adorn- 
ment. By  the  middle  seventies  the  improvements  made  brought 
forth  the  following  somewhat  ecstatic  descriptions  of  the  Semi- 
nary made  by  visitors  at  commencement  time : 

The  scene  in  and  around  the  institution  was  most  attractive.  The  ter- 
raced yard  with  its  lawns  and  fountains,  and  the  portico  filled  with  flow- 
ers and  rare  birds  of  brilliant  plumage  from  Java,  Syria,  Africa,  and 
South  America  were  fit  surroundings  for  the  halls  of  the  institution,  which 
were  decorated  with  exceptional  good  taste.^ss 
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Another  visitor  of  the  same  year  gave  an  even  more  enthusiastic, 
and  perhaps  a  somewhat  romantic,  description : 

The  management  of  the  Institution  is  manifestly  imbued  with  the  great 
principle  of  aesthetic  culture ;  viz ;  that  the  senses,  the  perceptive  faculties 
of  the  young  should  be  confronted  at  every  turn  with  the  material  objects 
embodying  and  illustrating  the  highest  ideal  development  of  the  ever  glo- 
rious Trinity  of  Nature — the  true,  the  good,  and  the  beautiful. 

I  was  led  into  some  such  train  of  thought  by  the  exceeding  beauty  of 
the  scene  that  met  my  eye  as  I  strolled  into  the  Seminary  grounds  at  an 
early  hour  on  Monday  evening.  The  splashing  of  the  fountain,  the  green 
sward  and  flowers  of  early  spring,  now  rapidly  developing  into  the  more 
perfect  beauty  of  summer,  and  to  crown  it  all,  the  fairy-like  forms  flit- 
ting to  and  fro  in  the  deeping  twilight,  made  so  fair  a  picture  that  for  a 
time,  I  was  thoroughly  bewildered  and  almost  believed  that  I  had  by  some 
happy  chance  been  landed  on  the  shores  of  an  enchanted  isle.  .  .  .  i^* 

If  the  Court  v/as  crowded  and  its  beauty  marred  by  a  hodge- 
podge of  temporar]^  structures,  great  care  was  given  to  the  front 
lawn  and  terrace.  On  the  upper  terrace  was  planted  the  boxwood 
hedge,  that  symbol  of  Virginia  gentility,  copied  from  England, 
and  in  turn  to  be  copied  all  over  the  South  and  Southwest  by 
immigrants  from  Virginia.  Below  were  the  fountains  filled  with 
gold  fish  and  aquatic  plants  and  surrounded  by  flowers.  "Just 
below  the  Chapel  was  the  'Stumpery,'  an  arbor  made  of  stumps, 
which  was  picturesquely  pretty.  In  front  of  this  was  another 
fountain  where  water  cress  grew  abundantly."^®^  Over  the  gate- 
ways and  at  some  points  over  the  walks  were  rose-covered  trel- 
lises. Miss  Baldwin  loved  flowers,  and  the  front  lawn  had  then 
much  the  appearance  of  a  flower-garden,  a  Lovely  Mary  Garden, 
Mr.  King  called  it  later.  In  addition,  "a.  conservatory"  of  glass 
walls,  the  sun  parlor  of  a  later  day,  was  built  to  the  front  of  the 
Annex  on  the  left.  Many  flowers  were  grown  there  and  in  the 
greenhouse  in  the  Court.  On  the  pillars  by  the  front  steps  Caesar 
and  Pompey  appeared  to  watch  over  the  institution.  A  later 
generation  has  turned  these  dignified  sentries  into  "Ham"  and 
"Jam,"  no  doubt  to  their  great  disgust,  even  though  they  maintain 
a  dignified  silence  about  the  matter. 

In  the  meantime,  attention  was  devoted  to  the  furnishing  and 
decoration  of  the  Seminary  within.  After  the  Chapel  was  occu- 
pied in  1872,  the  former  big  school  room  became  Miss  Baldwin's 
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office.  The  entire  administration  was  conducted  in  it.  There  stood 
the  safe,  and  later  there  sat  the  secretary  and  business  manager. 
There  Miss  Baldwin  received  all  business  callers  and  the  patrons 
of  the  school  with  their  daughters.  The  rooms  to  the  left  became 
the  well-known  Red  and  Green  Parlors  of  today,  where  social 
calls  were  made,  and  the  young  ladies  entertained  their  dates 
under  proper  chaperonage.  For  a  time  only  one  picture  adorned 
the  walls,  that  of  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Bailey.^^*'  Others  were  added  in 
the  course  of  time,  among  them  the  famous  "Aurora,"  around 
which  has  been  waged  a  battle  royal  within  the  ranks  of  the 
alumnse.  According  to  tradition  Miss  Baldwin  had  this  selected 
for  her  by  a  friend  who  was  traveling  in  Europe,  paying  the  sum 
of  $500  for  it.^^'^  Congratulated  by  a  special  friend  in  whose 
judgment  she  had  great  confidence  on  having  secured  "such  a 
treasure,"  she  took  an  especial  pride  in  the  possession  of  the 
picture.  Among  the  alumnse  of  her  day  to  treasure  it  has  been  a 
sort  of  symbol  of  loyalty  to  Miss  Baldwin.  Tastes  change,  and 
the  later  alumnse,  to  whom  it  has  no  special  symbolic  value, 
would  like  to  have  the  picture  removed  entirely.  It  now  hangs 
in  the  Red  Parlor. 

Much  fine  furniture  and  silver  were  purchased  by  Miss 
Baldwin  for  the  parlors  and  dining-room.  Massive  mahogany 
sideboards,  gilt- framed  mirrors,  dropped-leaf  mahogany  and 
walnut  tables,  sofas  and  chairs  in  the  Victorian  red  plush,  sec- 
retaries, and  whatnots.  Some  of  this  would  satisfy,  no  doubt,  the 
taste  of  any  age  by  its  fineness  of  finish  and  beauty  of  line.  Some 
pieces  have  been  put  aside  as  too  heavy  and  oppressive ;  and  some 
have  been  redone.  To  the  fashions  and  tastes  of  Miss  Baldwin's 
generation  it  all  conformed. 

On  the  other  side  of  Miss  Baldwin's  office  was  the  library,  or 
the  "Young  Ladies'  Reading  Room,"  which  had,  it  seems,  the 
appearance  and  atmosphere  of  a  private  library.  It  was  de- 
scribed as 

fitted  up  "with  comfort  and  taste."  Handsome  book-cases  filled  with  care- 
fully selected  books,  comfortable  chairs,  pretty  tables,  pictures,  etc.,  to- 
gether with  the  bright  southern  exposure  combined  to  make  the  room  a 
favorite  place  of  resort  for  all  who  love  reading.  A  cultured  lady  presides 
to  direct  and  preserve  order.     At  night,  such  of  the  pupils  as  have  the 
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leisure  to  do  so,  spend  an  hour  in  reading  aloud  the  books  selected  for 
them. 

To  cultivate  a  taste  for  choice  literature  is  the  chief  aim  of  the  Prin- 
cipal in  the  arrangement  of  this  Reading  Room.i^s 

It  was  a  work-shop,  however,  to  some,  the  serious  students  in 
languages,  literature,  and  history;  and  to  others,  as  one  girl  con- 
fessed, not  only  a  delightful  reading  room,  but  "an  equally  de- 
lightful loafing  place."^^^  The  main  place  for  study  was  the 
Chapel,  fitted  up  not  as  an  auditorium  so  much  as  an  old-fash- 
ioned school  room  with  the  conventional  school  desks.  The  Art 
Studio  provided  by  the  enlargement  of  Sky  High  in  1890  was  a 
great  comfort  to  teacher  and  pupil.^^° 

The  girls'  rooms  were  plainly  furnished  to  be  used  for  sleep- 
ing and  dressing,  not  for  study  nor  for  lounging.  All  study,  even 
at  night,  was  done  in  the  study  hall  or  library.  The  day  was 
filled  with  classes,  study,  and  exercise.  Hope  Summerell  Cham- 
berlain thus  described  her  room  of  the  year  1886-87 : 

I  had  two  roommates.  The  room  had  two  beds,  double  and  single,  a 
plain  table  and  chairs,  bureaus  and  wash-stand.  The  floors  were  bare, 
oiled  pine,  and  splintery.  There  was  a  huge  closet.  Trunks  stood  outside 
in  the  hall-way.i^i 

Rooms  were  for  three  or  four  girls,  and  there  were  "screens 
or  dressing  closets  to  every  chamber,"  then  considered  a  very- 
essential  protection  of  modesty. 

The  most  famous  and  most  coveted  room  was  Long  Room, 
which  opened  upon  the  little  balcony  over  the  front  porch.  It  has 
been  observed  that  the  number  who  recall  that  they  lived  in  Long 
Room  is  as  great  as  the  hosts  whose  ancestors  arrived  in  the 
Mayflower.  This  room  and  its  accommodations  were  described  by 
Roselle  Mercier  Montgomery  in  "Reminiscences  of  School  Days" 
written  in  1916: 

Our  room,  for  instance — the  one  over  the  front  door  was  called  "Long 
Room".  ...  It  had  one  window,  or  rather  a  glass  door,  opening  out  on 
the  little  front  porch ;  four  very  sizable  girls  occupied  two  wooden  beds 
and  overflowed  two  small  bureaus.  We  had  four  chairs,  two  high  chairs 
and  two  rockers,  and  one  radiator  that  did  not  always  radiate.  This,  with 
one  small  table,  comprised  the  furnishing  of  our  room,  unless  one  includes 
the  ingrain  carpet  of  more  colors  than  Joseph's  coat,  which  hid  the  board 
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floor.  The  walls  were  kalsomined  or  white-washed,  as  nearly  as  I  can 
remember,  a  depressing  light  grey.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  a  closet 
with  a  window  in  it  opening  on  the  back  gallery,  where  we  performed  our 
ablutions  .  .  .,  and  for  this  reason  our  room  was  looked  upon  as  one  of 
the  most  desirable  in  school,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on  frosty  morn- 
ings we  usually  found  ice  in  our  water  pitcher.i92 

The  splintery  floors  had  been  covered  by  carpets;  certainly  not 
an  improvement  from  the  sanitary  viewpoint.  Such  carpets  of 
matting  or  plush  were,  however,  commonly  found  in  private 
homes. 

The  heating  and  lighting  system  kept  pace  with  the  times. 
The  catalogue  of  1868-69,  stated  that  the  buildings  were  heated 
throughout  from  a  patent  furnace  and  equipped  with  water  and 
gas  pipes  reaching  all  the  rooms.  (There  was  not  running  water 
in  the  rooms,  however.)  Bathrooms  were  few  according  to  all 
accounts.  In  her  "Reminiscences"  from  which  the  above  descrip- 
tion was  taken,  Mrs.  Montgomery  spoke  of  the  one  she  frequented 
as  one  of  the  three  in  the  school.  In  1887,  electric  lights  were  put 
into  the  study  hall  and  some  years  later  into  the  library.  Else- 
where gas  lighting  was  still  used. 

The  accommodations,  measured  by  modern  notions  of  comfort 
or  even  of  health,  left  much  to  be  desired,  but  it  appears  that  they 
were  quite  up  to  the  standards  of  that  day. 

Sessions,  Holidays,  Examinations,  Honors,  Medals,  and 
Prizes  ;  Cost  of  Education 

The  former  ten-months'  school  year  was  changed  by  Miss 
Baldwin  to  nine  months,  which  ran  usually  from  the  middle  of 
September  to  the  middle  of  June.  Holidays  were  at  first  very 
few.  The  first  mention  of  such  occurred  in  the  catalogue  of  1872- 
73 :  "No  holiday  will  be  given  during  the  winter  except  on 
Christmas  day.  A  few  days  will  be  set  apart  in  the  spring  when 
rest  is  needed  for  recreation  and  pleasure."^^^  As  students  began 
to  come  from  long  distances — Texas,  Minnesota,  and  even  Cali- 
fornia and  Montana — so  that  return  home  was  inconvenient 
or  inadvisable,  a  long  holiday  would  have  created  a  problem, 
especially  at  Christmas  time,  in  the  matter  of  entertainment.  It 
is  said,  too,  that  young  men  from  the  neighboring  men's  colleges, 
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Washington  and  Lee,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  others,  fre- 
quently visited  in  town  to  see  their  Seminary  friends,  and  the 
girls  would  have  sought  permission  to  stay  with  friends  in  town 
to  see  them  if  a  Christmas  holiday  had  been  granted.  This  situa- 
tion would  have  created  too  great  a  difficulty  for  proper  oversight 
of  the  young  ladies. 

There  was,  however,  a  gradual  modification  in  the  direction 
of  Christmas  holidays.  In  1886-87,  the  catalogue  stated  that  there 
was  no  holiday  in  the  winter  except  two  days  at  Christmas ;  in  the 
following  year  it  became  a  few  days.  In  the  meantime,  students 
had  begun  to  spend  the  holidays  away  from  the  Seminary.  In 
1895-96,  the  regulations  stated:  "When  pupils  absent  themselves 
at  Christmas  and  the  spring  holidays  longer  than  the  given  time, 
their  daily  grade  is  lowered;  this  must  necessarily  affect  their 
honors. "^^*  The  spring  holiday  had  before  this  time  been 
expanded  to  a  week,  and  many  girls  spent  it  away  from  the 
Seminary.  This  situation,  which  made  difficult  Seminary  disci- 
pline and  control,  was  regarded  with  many  misgivings.  The 
following  statement  in  the  catalogue  would  indicate  this : 

Parents  and  guardians  are  requested  to  confer  with  the  Principal  before 
allowing  their  daughters  and  wards  to  accept  invitations  which  will  take 
them  from  her  control  at  Christmas  and  at  the  spring  holiday.  Such  visits 
are  often  productive  of  much  harm  both  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  Institu- 
tion. All  requests  for  absence  must  be  made  in  writing  addressed  to  the 
Principal  one  week  in  advancc^^^ 

At  times  a  special  holiday  of  a  single  day  was  declared  when 
it  was  felt  that  health  or  morale  required  it.  Some  students,  it 
might  be  mentioned,  did  not  return  home  even  during  the  summer 
vacation.  The  catalogue  always  quoted  prices  of  summer  board 
held  the  record — "the  class  that  failing  to  complete  the  examina- 
tions was  not  continued  by  Miss  Baldwin.  Written  examinations 
replaced  the  oral.  These  written  examinations  in  the  earlier  years 
were  often  inordinately  long.  The  algebra  class  of  Miss  Kemper 
held  the  record — "the  class  that  failing  to  complete  the  examina- 
tion in  an  entire  day,  returned  the  next  morning,  and  so  continued 
until  Miss  Baldwin  was  forced  to  protest. "^^^  Examinations  con- 
tinued to  be  long,  however,  often  requiring  a  day,  and  delicate 
girls  may  have  suffered  from  the  strain.   There  were  girls,  how- 
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ever,  who  did  not  take  their  education  too  seriously  and  whom 
fond  parents  sought  to  shield  from  any  strain  or  unpleasantness ; 
hence,  they  tried  to  escape  this  ordeal.  For  many  years  the  cata- 
logue contained  a  statement  that  parents  were  not  to  excuse  their 
daughters  from  examinations  without  consulting  with  the  Prin- 
cipal.^^^ 

Many  prizes,  medals,  and  awards  were  given  for  proficiency ; 
perhaps  too  much  stress  was  laid  on  this  practice.  The  conferring 
of  these  numerous  awards  was  the  climax  of  the  commencement, 
thus  affording  great  gratification  to  the  proud  parents.  There 
were  prizes  for  improvement  or  excellence  of  work  in  the  various 
branches  of  study  from  the  primary  through  the  University 
Course.  Certain  of  these  honors  had  a  special  distinction.  A  First 
Honor  Medal  was  offered  to  the  young  lady  "in  the  graduating 
class,  who  shall  excel  in  all  'Schools'  embraced  in  the  regular 
course"  and  a  Second  Honor  Medal  to  the  next  highest.  After 
1879,  this  medal  was  called  the  Star  Medal.  Later  Star  Medals 
were  offered  to  honor  graduates  in  the  university  course,  in  the 
academic  course,  in  music,  and  in  the  departments  of  languages, 
English  composition,  calisthenics,  elocution,  and  painting  and 
drawing.  Deportment  and  punctuality  were  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  making  all  awards.  A  most  highly  prized  honor  that  stu- 
dents in  any  division  of  work  might  earn  was  the  famous  Golden 
Report,  first  mentioned  in  the  catalogue  of  1891-92,  which  stated: 
"As  an  additional  incentive  to  study,  the  Golden  Report  will  be 
awarded  to  the  pupil  whose  general  average  shall  be  ninety  and 
more,  and  whose  deportment  shall  be  free  of  all  demerit  and 
censure."  Medals  and  Golden  Reports  were  treasured  by  recipi- 
ents and  handed  down  to  later  generations.  A  few  of  ancient 
vintage  have  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Alumnse  Office  and 
are  preserved  in  its  archives.  In  her  charming  book.  This  Was 
Home,  Mrs.  Chamberlain  related  at  some  length  her  competition 
for  and  winning  of  the  medal  in  English  composition  in  1887, 
down  to  the  awesome  details  of  going  from  the  Circus  Benches 
to  receive  it  and  being  tripped  on  her  return  to  her  seat  by  her 
rival.^^®  In  a  sketch  of  her  life  in  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer  of  June  19,  1932,  the  writer  declared:  "Her  later  writ- 
ings were  foreshadowed  when  she  won  the  medal  in  English  com- 
position." 
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Reference  has  been  made  to  the  difficulty  of  fixing  rates  for 
tuition  and  board  under  conditions  of  inflation  during  the  Civil 
War  and  immediately  after.  In  1868-69,  the  following  prices  were 
set,  payable  in  currency  (greenbacks)  :  board,  exclusive  of  lights 
and  washing,  $190;  senior  department,  $60;  languages,  each,  $20; 
instrumental  music,  $60;  use  of  instrument,  $10;  private  vocal 
lessons,  $50 ;  use  of  instrument,  $10 ;  vocal  lessons  in  class,  $10 ; 
drawing,  $20;  painting,  $30;  preparatory  department,  $50;  con- 
tingent fee,  $2.^^^ 

Thus,  if  an  advanced  student  took  Latin  and  French  and  in- 
strumental music,  the  annual  cost  would  be  $362,  exclusive  of 
lights  and  washing.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  lights  and  wash- 
ing were  extra.  It  reminds  one  of  the  Mock  Turtle's  story  of  his 
school  in  Alice  in  Wonderland  with  "French,  music,  and  wash- 
ing extra" — a  common  practice  of  the  American  school  of  the 
ante-bellum  period  as  well  as  of  the  English.  Lights  had  been 
generally  candles  and  each  student  could  supply  her  own.  The 
circular  issued  before  the  opening  of  the  school  in  1865  stated 
that  students  were  to  bring  candlesticks.  By  1868,  however,  gas 
had  been  put  in  and  in  1869,  washing  and  lights  were  included 
with  board  with  an  additional  fee  of  $25.  Other  items  were  added 
from  time  to  time.  In  1870-71,  a  medical  fee  of  $5,  and  a  seat  in 
church,  $2.  This  last  item  was  included  for  many  years,  since 
the  church  secured  its  fund  for  incidental  expenses  from  the 
rent  of  the  seats.  In  1871-72,  the  calisthenics  fee  of  $20  was 
added,  soon  reduced  to  $10.  Various  new  courses  had  appeared 
with  fees  attached:  guitar  lessons,  $50,  bookkeeping,  $20.  In 
1873-74,  fancy  work,  including  wax  and  hair  work,  $20;  1874- 
75,  ornamental  wax  or  worsted  work,  $10,  and  harp  with  use  of 
instrument,  $80. 

The  price  of  board  and  tuition  remained  the  same  up  to  1878. 
Then  a  reduction  of  ten  per  cent  was  announced  in  the  catalogue, 
due  no  doubt  to  the  stabilization  of  the  greenbacks  and  the 
approaching  return  to  specie  payment,  although  no  reference  was 
made  to  this.  In  the  following  year,  the  prices  quoted  were  re- 
duced. Board  and  tuition  were  only  $203.  The  extra  courses 
carried  the  same  fees,  however.  In  1879-80,  cooking  lessons,  soon 
to  be  discontinued,  were  included  among  the  extras  with  a  fee 
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of  $20;  in  1880-81,  a  library  fee  of  $5  was  added;  in  1881-82, 
special  elocution  lessons  were  listed  at  $10,  and  later  china  paint- 
ing, class  singing,  harmony,  typewriting,  and  lessons  in  swimming 
and  gymnastics.  For  many  years  a  special  charge  of  $20  each 
had  been  listed  if  students  desired  a  two-girl  room. 

Not  until  1896-97  was  there  another  change  in  board  and 
general  tuition.  At  that  time  the  fee  was  raised  to  $250,  but  this 
included  several  of  the  former  extras — contingent  fee,  physician's 
fee,  seat  in  church,  and  calisthenics.  Languages  were  still  extra, 
along  with  all  subjects  in  the  Business  School  and  the  fine  arts. 
A  deduction  was  made  in  the  regular  charges  for  ministers' 
daughters;  also,  if  two  or  more  students  came  from  the  same 
family. 

These  charges  were  still  lower  than  in  women's  colleges  of 
that  day.  Wesleyan  College,  a  Southern  school,  charged  $311  for 
board  and  tuition  in  1885.^"°  In  1894,  the  rates  at  Goucher  were 
$375  for  board  and  tuition  with  fine  arts  extra,  but  languages 
apparently  included.^°^  Mount  Holyoke  had  practically  the  same 
rates  as  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary.  In  1888,  board  and 
tuition  were  $200 ;  in  1892,  $250.2°2  At  Mount  Holyoke,  however, 
the  system  of  self-help,  by  which  the  girls  cared  for  their  rooms 
and  did  much  other  work  in  the  college,  in  order  to  keep  the 
rates  low,  was  still  practiced.  Miss  Baldwin  was  able  to  keep 
the  rates  for  the  regular  literary  course  low  by  the  large  number 
of  "extras,"  which  were  well  patronized. 

Rules  and  Regulations 

According  to  all  accounts.  Miss  Baldwin  possessed  unusual 
ability  in  dealing  with  girls.  Her  dignity  and  reserve  commanded 
immediate  respect  from  the  new  student,  perhaps  even  a  certain 
amount  of  awe,  but  her  understanding  and  kindness  soon  won 
love.  Her  policy  of  discipline  was,  apparently,  to  depend  on 
restraint  as  little  as  possible;  it  was  stated  in  the  catalogue  of 
1870-71  and  repeated  in  succeeding  catalogues,  with  some  modi- 
fication : 

Rules  are  o£  course  necessary  in  every  establishment,  but  those  here 
enforced  are  as  few  as  possible  and  only  such  as  are  necessary  for  the 
h  ppiness  and  well-being  of  the  pupils.     The  conscience  is  cultivated  by 
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being  earnestly  appealed  to — pupils  are  put  upon  their  honor.  Everything 
underhand  is  frowned  down  so  completely  that  boarding  school  tricks  are 
unknown  here.  If  after  sufficient  trial,  it  is  found  a  pupil  cannot  be  trust- 
ed, she  is  returned  to  her  parents,  since  no  system  of  espionage  is  prac- 
ticed. .  .  203 

It  appears  that  Miss  Baldwin  sought  to  give  her  discipline  the 
simplicity  and  directness  of  a  home.  The  above  statement  of 
policy  may  seem  to  have  promised  an  ideal  state,  impossible  of 
realization.  There  were  school  girl  "tricks"  to  be  sure;  at  least, 
"pranks" — the  result  of  youthful  exuberance  of  spirits,  rather 
than  of  rebellious  disrespect  for  authority;  and  Miss  Baldwin 
depended  upon  a  state  of  mutual  confidence  and  affection  between 
teacher  and  pupil  to  correct  these.  As  the  school  became  larger 
and  more  diversified  with  respect  to  geographical  and  social  back- 
ground, perhaps  less  dependence  could  be  put  upon  this  informal 
control ;  at  any  rate,  the  statements  in  the  catalogue  would  indicate 
a  little  more  stress  on  the  observance  of  formal  regulations. ^°* 

Most  of  the  rules  consisted  of  regulations  on  routine  matters 
necessary  to  the  orderly  life  of  any  large  group  and  not  to  the 
establishment  of  a  moral  or  social  code.  Social  regulations  were 
few  as  compared  to  those  of  the  present  day,  because  contacts 
with  young  men  or  with  anyone  outside  the  Seminary  were  dis- 
couraged as  a  distraction  from  study.  In  the  social  regime  the 
school  retained,  it  seems,  the  attitude  of  the  preparatory  school  or 
the  old  time  seminary  far  more  rigidly  than  in  its  educational 
program,  which  became  "collegiate."  The  girls  were  considered 
too  young  to  be  concerned  with  "beaux"  or  with  the  social  life 
that  constitutes  a  prominent  feature  of  the  modern  college.  If 
the  young  lady  was  allowed,  through  special  permission  from 
home,  to  receive  young  men  callers,  they  were  entertained  only 
in  the  Seminary  parlors  and  under  chaperonage.  Or  if  she  left 
the  Seminary  grounds  with  other  girls  to  shop  or  to  walk,  she 
was  likewise  chaperoned.  All  this  might  seem  to  indicate  a  lack 
of  trust ;  it  was  rather  a  matter  of  convention.  In  the  East,  at 
least,  and  perhaps  elsewhere  in  urban  centers,  in  the  later  nine- 
teenth century  there  was  a  tendency  to  adopt  the  European  cus- 
tom of  strict  chaperonage  of  the  young  lady,  in  contrast  to  the 
greater  freedom  that  had  prevailed  in  the  United  States  generally 
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in  an  earlier  day.  This  convention  was  perhaps  one  of  the 
American  imitations  of  the  ''culture"  of  Europe  in  the  Victorian 
era.  There  was,  it  appears,  little  tendency  to  question  the  rule; 
perhaps  girls  from  the  West  thought  the  restraints  strange.  Ap- 
parently, however,  regulations  were  accepted  as  a  part  of  boarding 
school  life,  to  be  ignored  if  opportunity  offered,  but  not  to  be 
condemned.  Miss  Baldwin's  authority  was  never  questioned,  just 
as  that  of  their  parents  was  not.  The  "revolt  of  youth"  had  not 
yet  occurred.  Apparently  in  the  nineties  there  developed  some 
restlessness  and  a  tendency  towards  cautious  criticism  of  the 
social  regulations,  a  matter  treated  below. 

The  following  list  of  rules  published  in  the  catalogue  of 
1870-71  contains  regulations  similar  to  those  of  the  colleges  for 
women  of  that  day,  whose  early  rules  had  followed  the  trend  of 
seminary  regulations: 

1.  Pupils  are  required  to  be  punctual  at  every  meal. 

2.  No  one  will  be  excused  at  breakfast  except  in  case  of  sickness.  Perfect 
neatness  is  requested  at  this  as  at  other  meals. 

3.  No  meals  taken  in  the  rooms  except  in  case  of  sickness. 

4.  No  servant  allowed  to  go  on  errands  except  by  express  permission  in 

each  case  from  the  Head  of  the  Boarding  Department. 

5.  Pupils  are  required  to  take  exercise  by  walking  every  afternoon,  and 
must  be  ready  when  the  bell  rings.  In  case  of  sickness  the  excuse 
must  be  handed  in  to  the  teacher.  Any  unladylike  deportment  in  the 
streets  will  be  reported  to  the  Principal. 

6.  The  young  ladies  are  not  permitted  to  make  bills  at  the  stores. 

7.  No  young  lady  is  allowed  to  visit  the  stores  alone. 

8.  Pupils  are  not  allowed  to  receive  calls  on  the  Sabbath. 

9.  Boarders  are  not  allowed  to  spend  the  night  out  of  the  Seminary. 

10.  Music  scholars  are  required  to  close  the  pianos  after  practicing. 

11.  Visiting  the  music  rooms  without  permission  is  not  allowed. 

12.  At  the  ringing  of  the  bell  after  supper,  every  pupil  must  be  in  the 
study  hall  promptly,  and  observe  while  there  the  same  rules  as  in  the 
school  hours. 

13.  At  10  o'clock  at  night  the  young  ladies  must  prepare  for  bed,  and  at 
half-past  ten  the  house  must  be  quiet. 

14.  No  young  lady  is  allowed  to  leave  the  grounds  without  express  per- 
mission. 

15.  Visitors  will  not  be  received  here  during  school  and  study  hours,  nor 
the  visits  of  young  gentlemen  at  any  time  except  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Principal.   Young  gentlemen  coming  from  the  homes  of  pupils  and 
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proposing  to  call  on  the  latter  are  not  received  unless  they  bring  letters 
of  introduction  to  the  Principal  from  parents  or  guardians.^os 

Some  additions  to  or  changes  in  these  rules  were  made  from 
year  to  year  and  announced  in  the  catalogue.  In  1871-72,  the 
hours  were  changed  for  the  evening;  girls  had  to  be  in  their 
rooms  by  9 :30  and  lights  out  at  10  :00,  The  rules  on  shopping 
became  more  explicit.^"®  Girls  were  not  allowed  to  visit  stores 
alone,  and  for  a  time  the  shopping  was  all  done  by  Mrs.  Crawford. 
Other  rules  that  appear,  some  of  them  to  correct  universal  school 
girl  practices,  forbade  girls  to  borrow  money,  jewelry,  or  books, 
to  wear  the  clothes  of  others,  or  to  trade  clothes.  One  has  evidence 
of  the  current  styles  in  the  rules  that  no  Mother  Hubbard  wrap- 
pers could  be  worn  out  of  one's  room  during  the  winter  months 
and  that  wrappers  could  not  be  worn  to  meals  and  later  not  off 
one's  own  hall.  A  rather  significant  change  of  attitude  is  reflected 
in  the  rules  on  the  reading  of  novels.  All  novel  reading  was  pro- 
hibited at  first,  a  far  more  stringent  rule  than  Dr.  Bailey  attempted 
to  lay  down  for  his  daughters  a  generation  earlier.  In  1887-88, 
indiscriminate  novel  reading  was  prohibited.  In  1889-90,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Seminary  library  was  supplied  with  the 
standard  novels,  and  no  others  were  permitted.  The  hours  for 
using  the  standard  ones  were  strictly  regulated.  They  were  kept 
in  a  special  locked  case  in  the  Library,  and  their  use  forbid- 
den during  school  hours.^°'^  These  included  Scott,  Dickens, 
Hawthorne,  George  Eliot,  and  Thackeray;  or  if  this  diet  seemed 
a  little  elevated  for  the  younger  girls  there  were  books  like  The 
Wide,  Wide  World,  Queechy,  and  the  Lamplighter,  which  one 
could  take  from  the  Library  to  one's  room.^°^  Certainly  the 
latter  suggest  the  heights  (or  depths)  of  Victorian  sentimentality 
and  innocuousness. 

The  rules  of  proper  dress  and  eating  for  the  maintenance  of 
health  have  been  discussed  in  connection  with  health.  A  further 
point  with  respect  to  dress  was  the  requirement  of  a  uniform, 
initiated  in  the  fall  of  1869  for  "purposes  of  convenience  and 
economy."  According  to  the  recollection  of  one  alumna  the 
practice  originated  on  account  of  one  pupil  "whose  inordinate 
dressing  incurred  Miss  Baldwin's  disapproval.  The  Principal  not 
only  suspended  the  greater  part  of  her  wardrobe  from  use,  but  in 
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order  to  guard  against  this  danger  in  the  future  made  provision 
for  greater  restriction  of  dress.''^^^  The  uniform  was  worn  on 
all  public  occasions.  The  winter  suit  for  1869-70  was  "of  grey 
empress  cloth  with  basque,  hat,  veil,  and  gloves  to  correspond." 
"All  except  those  who  are  in  mourning  are  required  to  wear  this 
uniform,"  the  catalogue  stated  in  the  following  and  succeeding 
years  until  the  black  costume  was  adopted.  The  spring  suit  was 
white  pique  with  white  trimmings  on  the  hat.  In  1871-72,  a  black 
hat  with  black  and  white  plumes  was  used  with  the  grey  suit; 
and  in  1874-75,  a  black  alpaca  dress  with  hat  and  trimmings  to 
correspond  was  adopted.  Later  it  was  stressed  that  hat  and  dress 
must  be  black,  although  colored  trimmings  might  be  used.  Ap- 
parently the  Victorian  black  was  becoming  monotonous  to  the 
girls.  The  "Gay  Nineties"  brought  further  modification.  The 
"dress  must  be  black,"  but  the  coat  and  hat  could  be  selected 
according  to  the  taste  and  convenience  of  the  wearer.  The  spring 
and  fall  costume  of  white  pique  (or  duck)  was  still  the  mode, 
and  the  straw  hat  in  that  year  (1894)  the  fashion.  A  few  years 
later  the  sailor  hat  was  specified,  a  feature  of  "Merry  Widow" 
days. 

In  the  meantime  the  catalogues  since  1873  had  carried  a  more 
emphatic  statement  on  dress  in  addition  to  the  institution  of  a 
uniform.   That  of  1894-95  is  typical : 

Extravagance  in  dress  is  neither  encouraged  nor  desired,  and  whenever 
pupils  do  appear  extravagantly  dressed  it  is  contrary  to  the  expressed  wish 
of  the  Principal.  A  simple  white  dress  with  white  trimmings  is  all  that 
is  necessary  for  commencements,  soirees,  and  recitals.  The  dress  worn 
at  the  winter  soirees  must  be  made  high  in  the  neck  and  with  long  sleeves 
— the  material  preferred  for  this  is  white  Henrietta.  A  simple  white  dress 
with  white  trimmings  and  white  hat  is  the  costume  prescribed  for  com- 
mencement Sunday.  Expensive  silks  are  out  of  place  on  school  girls,  and 
parents  are  requested,  therefore,  not  to  indulge  their  daughters  in  extrava- 
gant clothing  or  jewelry.  To  discourage  extravagance,  and  to  teach  pupils 
the  value  of  money  and  habits  of  self-denial,  every  parent  and  guardian  is 
most  earnestly  requested  to  limit  them  to  a  fixed  amount  of  pocket  money, 
not  exceeding  one  dollar  per  week.^io 

The  length  and  tone  of  this  appeal  would  indicate  that  the  main- 
tenance of  economy  and  simplicity  in  dress  had  not  been  entirely 
successful.   From  other  reports  one  hears  that  many  of  the  girls 
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had  beautiful  dresses  and  jewels,  especially  for  soirees,  recitals, 
etc. 

In  the  last  decade  of  Miss  Baldwin's  administration  there  were 
some  significant  changes  in  the  rules,  which  suggest  that  the  times 
were  changing;  that  social  conventions  restricting  young  ladies 
were  tending  to  give  way ;  and  that  girls  were  insistent  upon  more 
outside  contacts.  The  rules  on  purely  routine  matters  in  the 
Seminary  became  much  briefer,  but  under  "Rules"  and  under 
another  section,  "Remarks,"  probably  less  forbidding  in  appear- 
ance, there  were  much  longer  statements  on  social  regulations,  on 
correspondence,  and  visiting,  which  suggest  the  difficulties  arising 
over  these  questions.^^^  Since  1873  there  had  been  a  regulation 
that  parents  must  approve  the  list  of  correspondents  of  their 
daughters.  The  following  letter  of  Miss  Baldwin  to  a  patron 
indicates  the  problem  of  controlling  absolutely  the  correspondence 
of  the  girls  and  her  recognition  of  that  difficulty.  It  is  significant 
also  in  suggesting  Miss  Baldwin's  freedom  from  dogmatism,  her 
sane  attitude  towards  the  whole  problem  of  the  association  of 
young  men  and  women,  her  ability  to  question  or  criticize  her 
own  rules,  her  lack  of  suspiciousness,  and  her  disinclination  to 
attribute  bad  motives  or  meaning  to  the  violation  of  these  rules. 
This  letter  written  in  August,  1882,  was  submitted  by  a  grandson 
of  the  recipient  to  the  Atlantic  Monthly  and  published  in  that 
magazine,  July,  1934.  It  seems  worth  quoting  in  full  for  what  it 
reveals  of  Miss  Baldwin's  philosophy  and  practice : 

Dear  Sir: 

I  fear  I  have  most  unintentionally  alarmed  you  unnecessarily,  in  refer- 
ence to  Fannie.  I  did  learn  this  summer,  to  my  surprise,  that  Fannie  had 
exchanged  notes  with  some  of  the  boys  during  the  session.  The  boys  are 
of  good  families,  and  well  behaved,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  there  was 
anything  improper  in  the  notes,  save  that  they  tended  to  divert  her  mind 
from  her  studies,  and  the  correspondence  was  in  direct  violation  of  my 
rules.  The  information  came  to  me  in  a  way  that  prevented  me  from 
mentioning  names.  Except  to  let  Fannie  know  that  /  had  become  aware 
that  notes  had  passed,  so  as  to  guard  her  from  a  repetition  of  the  act  in 
the  future,  I  do  not  see  that  further  investigation  is  necessary. 

How  far  it  is  best  to  restrict  girls  and  boys  from  all  intercourse  is  a 
problem  hard  to  solve,  as  you  yourself  have  doubtless  found.  Some  pa- 
rents insist  on  the  necessity  of  occasional  association  to  prevent  prudery, 
stiflFness,  and  too  great  a  desire  for  a  debarred  pleasure.     To  meet  this 
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requirement,  I  very  occasionally  admitted  to  my  soirees  such  young  men 
and  boys  as  would  have  been  received  in  my  parlor.  In  the  presence  of 
myself  and  teachers,  they  were  allowed  one  half  hour's  conversation — no 
more.  Of  course  on  commencement  nights  the  time  was  prolonged  to  an 
hour,  but  still  under  strict  regulations. 

If  Fannie  would  only  consent  to  give  up  all  thought  of  boys  until  her 
education  is  completed,  and  apply  herself  to  her  studies,  she  would  make 
one  of  the  loveliest,  most  attractive  women  I  know.  Nature  has  done  so 
much  for  her. 

I  expect  to  be  more  stringent  than  ever,  with  reference  to  notes  and 
letters,  but  if  young  people  are  bent  on  correspondence,  there  is  no  limit 
to  their  ingenuity. 

Yours  respectfully, 

Mary  J.  Baldwin,  Principal^is 

Perhaps  most  of  the  problems  of  unauthorized  correspondence 
arose  from  the  carrying  of  notes  from  the  Staunton  young  men 
or  the  cadets  of  the  MiUtary  Academy  to  the  Seminary  girls 
by  day  students.  Day  students  were  known  to  recall  years  after- 
wards that  they  were  afraid  of  being  suspected  of  carrying  notes 
if  they  were  too  friendly  with  the  boarding  students.^^^  For  this 
and  other  reasons  perhaps  day  students  were  not  allowed  to  go 
to  the  rooms  of  the  boarding  students.  In  a  list  of  rules,  printed 
perhaps  around  1900,  which  contains  additions  to  those  appear- 
ing in  the  catalogue,  one  finds  the  following  provisions  on  the 
conduct  of  day  students : 

Day  students  are  required  to  leave  the  Seminary  at  the  close  of  school 
and  are  positively  forbidden  to  visit  the  rooms  of  the  boarders ;  when 
visiting  boarders  they  must  see  them  in  the  Library. 

Day  students  are  not  allowed  to  go  into  any  part  of  the  buildings  ex- 
cept those  rooms  set  apart  for  their  use  and  are  positively  forbidden  to 
go  upon  the  upper  galleries  and  halls. 

Day  students  are  not  allowed  to  make  purchases  for  the  boarders,  or 
to  carry  notes  or  messages  of  any  kind  for  the  boarders  to  any  one  not 
residing  in  the  Seminary.  The  violation  of  this  rule  subjects  a  day  student 
to  punishment.21* 

Along  with  the  emphasis  on  the  problem  of  correspondence, 
the  statements  on  "visiting"  became  longer  and  more  detailed  and 
were  first  given  a  special  section  in  the  catalogue  in  1890-91.^^^ 
Through  friendships  with  day  students  or  as  daughters  of  women 
who  had  friends  in  town,  the  students  in  the  Seminary  had  fre- 
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quent  invitations  to  dinner  in  the  homes  of  these  friends,  which 
they  could  accept  on  two  Saturdays  a  month.  These  engagements 
created  a  problem  in  that  sometimes  the  girls  were  able  thus  to 
see  boys  without  permission.  Reference  has  been  made  above  to 
the  problem  created  by  the  longer  holiday,  both  with  respect  to 
the  students  who  remained  in  Staunton  and  those  who  visited 
friends  away  from  Staunton  through  the  permission  of  their 
parents.  It  would  probably  be  difficult  to  find  a  school  that  took 
more  seriously  the  responsibility  for  the  proper  oversight  of 
the  young  lady  from  the  time  she  left  home  until  the  time  she 
returned. 

Young  men  could  call  upon  the  young  ladies  only  if  they 
brought  letters  of  permission  from  their  parents  and  guardians 
and  "then  their  visits  are  subject  at  all  times  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Principal,"  the  catalogue  stated.  The  classic  story  of  the 
futility  of  attempting  to  get  around  this  rule  is  that  of  Woodrow 
Wilson's  experiences  related  by  an  alumna  at  a  meeting  in  1917: 

Mrs.  Brown  Ayres  {nee  Kate  Anderson  of  Lexington,  Va.),  wife  of 
the  President  of  the  University  of  Tennessee,  told  an  amusing  incident  of 
her  school  days  at  M.  B.  S.  .  .  .  Mr.  Ayres  had  come  to  call  and  as  he 
had  the  proper  credentials  they  were  having  a  pleasant  visit  in  the  back 
parlor.  The  door  bell  called  "Uncle  Chess,"  whom  all  the  old  girls  will 
remember,  and  he  ushered  two  young  men  into  the  front  parlor,  wanting 
to  see  the  Misses  Woodrow,  pupils  there  at  that  time.  When  "Uncle 
Chess"  asked  for  their  letters,  one  stated  he  was  Mr.  Thomas  Woodrow 
Wilson,  a  cousin  o£  the  young  ladies  and  a  son  of  a  former  pastor  of 
Miss  Baldwin;  his  friend  was  also  the  son  of  a  minister.  After  what 
seemed  a  long,  long  time,  during  which  Mr.  Wilson  suggested  their  hav- 
ing a  "word  of  prayer"  for  the  success  of  their  mission,  "Uncle  Chess" 
entered  the  door  and  said,  "Miss  Mary  Julia  says  if  ye  ain't  got  de  papers 
dar  ain't  no  use  your  waitin'  'case  ye  can't  see  de  young  ladies"  .  .  .  ^^^ 

It  might  be  said  in  passing  that  Miss  Baldwin  approved  mar- 
riage for  her  students  and  was  pleased  to  have  them  tell  her  of 
their  engagements,  their  plans  for  marriage,  and  afterwards  of 
their  homes  and  children,  whom  she  called  her  "grandchildren." 
She  believed,  however,  that  the  students  were  yet  too  young  to 
turn  their  minds  to  young  men  and  that  all  their  attention  should 
be  directed  to  their  education. 

There  was,  it  seems,  no  serious  complaint  against  the  rules 
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or  the  social  regime  until  the  nineties ;  then,  apparently,  it  was 
not  directed  against  Miss  Baldwin,  but  against  Miss  Weimar,  who 
had  been  made  Assistant  Principal  in  1889.  Miss  Baldwin's  health 
was  failing;  it  seems  likely  that  the  enforcement  of  rules  may 
have  been  relaxed  somewhat  in  the  years  just  preceding  Miss 
Weimar's  coming.  At  any  rate,  it  is  in  1889  and  afterwards  that 
one  finds  the  more  detailed  statements  in  the  catalogues  discussed 
above,  making  the  social  regulations  more  explicit.  About  the 
same  time  it  appears  there  was  a  more  rigid  enforcement  of 
regulations  with  respect  to  life  in  the  dormitories.  Miss  Baldwin 
had  not  insisted  on  the  literal  application  of  all  rules  to  the  older 
and  more  responsible  students.  Some  were  allowed  to  get  their 
exercise  at  their  own  convenience  instead  of  walking  in  line.  She 
sometimes  let  the  older  girls  take  a  group  of  younger  ones  down 
town  for  a  treat,  although  the  rules  stated  that  no  student  could 
"appear  on  the  streets  or  visit  the  stores"  without  a  teacher.  Miss 
Weimar's  policy  was  less  flexible;  she  believed  in  the  strict  en- 
forcement of  rules,  regardless  of  person,  and  this  caused  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  some  students,  especially  those  who  had 
enjoyed  extra  privileges.  Her  coming  to  the  Seminary  coincided 
too  with  a  liberalization  of  social  regulations  in  women's  colleges 
generally.  The  following  statement  from  the  Annual  of  1891 
reflects  something  of  the  student  criticism  of  stricter  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  internal  regime : 

There  are  changes  and  changes  to  say  nothing  o£  "change" — even  in 
the  hum-drum,  monotonous  boarding-school  life  nothing  lasts  forever.  Our 
Principal,  always  anxious  to  please,  remembers  the  trite  old  adage,  "Va- 
riety is  the  spice  of  life,"  and  so  in  her  rules  changes  are  made  to  prevent 
our  sufifering  from  "ennui."  And  be  it  said,  we  are  rarely  saddened  by 
the  loss  of  old  restrictions — oftener  gladdened  by  new  ones. 

It  may  be  clearly  seen  that  during  the  four  years  of  the  writer's  ex- 
perience at  the  Seminary,  there  have  been  additions  and  modifications  in 
the  rules,  else  why  should  there  be  a  new  edition  of  the  slips  on  the 
doors? — Can  there  be  any  connection  between  these  and  the  absence  of 
the  habitual  promenade  on  the  back  gallery,  from  two  o'clock  on? — and 
the  lack  of  interesting  groups,  here  and  there,  on  porches  and  in  music- 
rooms?  Can  it  be  that  girls  now  love  only  to  walk  in  procession?  That 
they  have  not  that  curiosity,  that  proneness  to  garrulity  which  character- 
ized them  once?  Is  the  song  or  the  nocturne  less  appreciated  than  in  those 
years  gone  by?     Have  "Little  Annie  Rooney"  and  "McGinty"  been  far 
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behind  "Little  Tycoon"  and  "My  Queen"  as  to  their  universal  popularity? 
Does  human  nature  and  girl  nature  change  ?  Another  interesting  phenome- 
non is  the  evident  growth  of  interest  the  girls  of  these  past  two  years 
have  shown  in  the  library — enter  whatever  Saturday  you  may  and  you  will 
see,  bending  over  dictionaries  and  the  poems  of  Milton,  Chaucer,  or  Brown- 
ing, girls  with  careworn  expressions  and  trembling  hands.  .  .  .  This  pleas- 
ant morning  pastime  in  the  library  goes  hand  in  hand  with  a  moment  of 
rest  after  the  sound  of  the  breakfast  bell  or  a  social  chat  in  the  music 
rooms  or  church.  .  .  . 

This  strict  discipline  has  had  its  good  influences.  Our  Principal  has 
realized  the  true  significance  of  "Order  is  Heaven's  first  law."  Conse- 
quently there  is  no  more  "confusion  worse  confounded"  in  coming  out  of 
Church.  By  sections  the  girls  leave  their  pews,  and  with  "measured  tread 
and  slow"  wend  their  homeward  way,  through  the  narrow  pass  left  them 
by  the  crowd  on  the  church  steps.  .  .  . 

Every  one  to  her  own  tastes,  of  course.  People  will  not  agree.  And 
our  Principal  acts  in  direct  opposition  to  the  poet  when  he  says : 

"A  sweet  disorder  in  the  dress. 
Kindles  in  clothes  a  wantonness," 
and  prohibits   Mother-Hubbards.     Now   the   dress  is   "Faultily   faultless, 
icily  regular."2i7 

The  author  of  this  pronouncement  on  the  rules  referred  to 
the  Saturday  mornings  in  the  Hbrary.  This  was  the  long  con- 
tinued system  of  punishment  for  misdemeanor.  The  students  who 
had  been  guilty  of  infractions  of  the  rules  during  the  week  were 
assembled  at  nine  o'clock  to  copy  sections  from  the  dictionary  or 
to  memorize  poetry.  This  institution  was  called  "Office"  because 
the  group  was  at  one  time  gathered  in  Miss  Baldwin's  office.  A 
student  wrote  of  this  system  and  of  Miss  Baldwin's  principles  of 
discipline : 

Her  discipline  was  that  of  a  really  great  executive.  Girls  wept  as  they 
came  from  her  office,  not  from  hurt  feelings  but  from  penitence.  Her 
favorite  punishments  were  in  accordance  with  her  common  sense ;  you 
memorized  poetry  or  Scripture,  something  of  a  benefit  in  itself;  or  you 
were  dosed  with  castor  oil,  for  sin  argued  sickness.  218 

Students  were  also  given  demerits,  and  were  graded  on  deport- 
ment. Too  many  demerits  deprived  one  of  a  chance  to  secure 
honors.  A  student  of  1889  wrote,  "They  have  gotten  awfully 
strict.  If  you  get  more  than  50  demerits  you  forfeit  all  honors.""* 
The  movement  toward  student  government  was  only  just  be- 
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ginning  in  American  colleges  for  women  in  the  later  nineteenth 
century.  It  was  most  completely  developed  at  Bryn  Mawr,  where 
it  began  in  1891.^^°  No  steps  were  taken  toward  such  a  system 
in  the  Seminary  during  Miss  Baldwin's  day.  There  was  a  system 
of  "self-reporting,"  however,  which  was  later  referred  to  as  the 
"honor  system."  A  similar  system  was  long  used  at  Mount 
Holyoke  Seminary,  where  it  was  considered  as  unique,  peculiar 
to  that  school  at  least  in  its  details  and  mode  of  administration.^^^ 
There  it  became  very  unpopular  in  the  later  nineteenth  century 
and  was  finally  discarded.  It  also  ceased  to  be  followed  at 
Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.  In  1921,  when  certain  alumnse  were 
suggesting  changes  in  Mary  Baldwin,  some  one  proposed  the 
"restoration"  of  the  "honor  system."  Miss  Edith  Latane,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty,  said  in  reply : 

So  far  as  I  can  learn  the  only  thing  of  this  kind  that  has  been  dropped 
was  a  custom  of  calling  the  roll  each  day  and  having  each  girl  report 
what  rule  or  rules  she  had  broken.  I  have  repeatedly  heard  alumna  refer 
lo  this,  but  always  as  a  joke.  They  said  that  naughty  girls  did  not  report 
and  so  formed  a  habit  of  untruth,  while  poor  little  overconscientious  souls 
suffered  agony  for  fear  they  had  failed  to  report  some  infringement  of 
a  rule.  I  cannot  think  that  anyone  seriously  wishes  to  re-instate  this 
system.222 

This  system  of  self -reporting  was  apparently  instituted  very 
early;  it  may  have  been  used  before  Miss  Baldwin  took  charge. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Stuart  Robertson,  who  entered  the  school  in  1863, 
referred  to  it  later: 

The  only  thing  I  never  approved  of  in  the  Seminary  management  was 
making  us  tell  how  often  we  had  spoken,  or  broken  a  rule,  during  the 
day.  Not  many  of  us  lied  outright,  but  we  resorted  to  many  subterfuges ; 
the  most  popular  for  a  while  was  getting  permission  to  speak  from  all 
the  teachers  we  could  find,  then  assembling  in  some  protected  place  and 
speaking  all  our  speaks  at  once.  .  .  ^^3 

Apparently  Miss  Baldwin  made  use  of  this  practice  in  order  to 
dispense  with  any  resort  to  espionage  on  the  part  of  the  faculty. 
It  is  easy  to  see  the  abuse  that  might  be  made  of  it ;  at  the  same 
time  it  is  evidence  of  Miss  Baldwin's  respect  for  and  her  faith  in 
the  individual.  Perhaps  at  times,  even  many  times,  her  trust  was 
abused.    Mrs.  Robertson  said  of  Miss  Baldwin,  her  cousin: 
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I  shall  never  forget  those  interviews  with  dear  Cousin  Mary:  I  had 
them  right  often ;  how  grieved  and  hurt  she  looked  and  how  she  stung  me 
to  the  quick  by  saying,  "I  know  you  did  not  mean  it;  you  have  been  so 
well  raised ;  Cousin  Fanny's  daughter  could  not  behave  so."  That  was 
punishment  enough,  but  after  it  I  had  to  memorize  some  moral  essay,  or 
a  parable,  or  a  Psalm.  I  have  never  forgotten  the  foolish  virgins  to  this 
day!  Dear  Cousin  Mary,  so  many  of  her  geese  were  swans  in  her  eyes! 
I  often  think  that  disposition  to  see  and  believe  the  best  of  all  of  us 
educated  us  up  to  a  higher  standard  of  right  and  honor;  it  is  so  sweet 
yet  so  humiliating  to  be  believed  better  than  we  are. 22* 

Through  habits  of  self-discipHne,  which  such  a  system  was  in- 
tended to  develop,  it  is  only  a  step  to  self-government.  In  a  day 
when  systems  of  regimentation  have  become  so  prevalent  in  the 
world,  one  may  well  be  proud  of  and  seek  to  preserve  all  the 
traditions  of  respect  for  the  individual  personality,  on  which  the 
preservation  of  democratic  institutions  must  rely. 

Religious  Organization  and  Life;  Other  Group  Activities 
IN  THE  Seminary 

One  great  difference  between  the  schools  of  higher  education 
in  the  nineteenth  century  and  those  of  today  is  the  present  mul- 
tiplicity of  student  organizations  as  compared  to  the  fewness  of 
such  groups  and  activities  in  the  past  century.  Before  the  end  of 
the  century  they  were  beginning  to  appear,  it  is  true ;  in  some 
colleges  to  a  marked  degree.^^^  The  day  of  the  student  organiza- 
tion had  hardly  arrived  in  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary,  however, 
before  Miss  Baldwin's  death.  In  the  last  decade  of  her  adminis- 
tration a  few  such  organizations  and  group  activities  appeared, 
primarily  of  a  religious  or  philanthropic  character. 

Religion  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the  life  of  the  student, 
both  in  the  program  instituted  by  the  administration  and  in  the 
interests  later  sponsored  primarily  by  the  students,  more  or  less 
independently  of  the  administration.  Miss  Baldwin  followed  the 
traditions  of  the  school  and  her  personal  convictions  in  placing 
great  stress  on  the  religious  life  and  spiritual  welfare  of  the 
student.  The  Seminary  was  distinctively  evangelical  in  spirit; 
religion  was  not  a  ceremony  nor  a  social  convention.  The  early 
catalogues  all  carried  the  following  statement  with  regard  to  re- 
ligious observances : 
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Boarders  in  the  Seminary  are  required  to  attend  the  Presbyterian 
Qiurch  with  their  teachers,  as  it  would  be  obviously  inexpedient  to  allow 
them  to  go  alone  to  the  various  Churches  of  the  City.  While  the  Principal 
and  her  Assistants  are  solicitous  to  bring  their  pupils  under  the  influence 
of  evangelical  religion,  no  attempt  is  made  to  imbue  their  minds  with  sec- 
tarian prejudice.  The  boarders  are  divided  into  Bible  Classes  and  taught 
in  the  Sabbath  School  by  teachers  connected  with  the  Seminary.  In  the 
afternoon  of  every  Sabbath  they  are  supplied  with  religious  reading  from 
the  Seminary  Library.  The  younger  pupils,  and  as  many  older  ones  as 
volunteer  to  do  so,  meet  with  the  Principal  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon 
for  religious  conversation  and  instruction.226 

The  Sunday  School  classes  were  for  a  time  held  in  the  Church ; 
later,  perhaps  from  the  time  the  Ghapel  was  secured  by  the 
Seminary,  they  were  held  in  the  Seminary.  The  girls  then  marched 
in  line  to  church.  There  was  strict  observance  of  the  entire 
Sabbath.  No  callers  could  be  received  on  Sunday.  Quiet  had  to 
be  maintained  throughout  the  day,  and  girls  were  encouraged  to 
engage  in  meditation  and  religious  reading.  Miss  Baldwin's 
Sunday  afternoon  talks,  to  which  many  of  the  older  girls  came 
voluntarily,  were  long  remembered.  Around  the  Sunday  School 
lesson  for  the  following  Sunday  as  a  topic,  she  gave  some  of  her 
most  effective  religious  teaching.  On  Sunday  evenings,  religious 
services  were  held  in  the  Chapel,  often  conducted  by  a  minister. 
In  addition  to  these  Sunday  services,  there  was  a  devotional  exer- 
cise every  morning  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  Chapel  and  each  evening 
after  dinner.  From  a  Psalm  or  other  selection  from  the  Bible 
announced  for  the  week  students  learned  a  verse  for  each  day 
to  be  repeated  at  breakfast.  In  this  way  much  Scripture  was 
memorized. 

For  many  years  all  students  attended  the  Presbyterian  Church 
twice  each  Sunday.  In  1883,  however,  a  modification  was  made 
in  this  rule  and  an  arrangement  effected  "by  which  pupils  who 
are  communing  members  of  different  churches  may  attend  their 
respective  churches  on  communion  occasions."^^''  Then,  in  1888- 
89,  it  was  announced  that  students  of  other  churches  might  attend 
their  own  churches  on  the  first  and  third  Sundays  of  each  month. 
In  1894  this  privilege  was  fixed  at  "once  a  month."  The  only 
records  available  with  respect  to  the  church  affiliations  of  the 
students  are  some  statistics  compiled  by  a  curious  and  industrious 
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student  in  1892,  which  are  as  follows :  Presbyterians,  76 ;  Method- 
ists, 20;  Baptists,  18;  Episcopalians,  10;  Christians,  4;  German 
Reformed,  2 ;  Jewish,  2 ;  unclassified,  24.^^^ 

Complaint  was  probably  made  at  times  against  the  heavy 
Sunday  schedule  of  religious  services,  although  the  author  has 
encountered  none  that  relate  to  Miss  Baldwin's  era.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  found  many  sincere  expressions  of  appreciation 
of  the  religious  teaching  received  in  the  Seminary,  from  both  stu- 
dents and  alumnae.  The  Annual  of  1897  commented,  for  example, 
on  the  excellence  of  Dr.  Eraser's  sermons,  and  on  the  spiritual 
influence  and  evangelical  zeal  of  Mr.  Murray;  and  the  Recorder 
of  December,  1893,  on  the  great  benefits  derived  from  a  series  of 
meetings  held  by  Dr.  Guerrant  of  Kentucky  at  the  Presbyterian 
Church.^^^  Student  publications  also  showed  great  interest  in  the 
visits  of  missionaries  and  in  the  student  religious  organizations. 
There  was  no  suggestion  of  revolt  or  radicalism  in  religion ;  the 
evangelical  spirit  still  ran  strong. 

As  to  student  religious  activities  aside  from  the  program 
instituted  by  the  administration,  there  was  a  prayer  meeting  every 
Friday  evening  from  1891,  and  perhaps  earlier.^^°  In  1891,  a 
young  women's  Missionary  Society  was  organized  through  the 
encouragement  of  Miss  Laura  Shortt,  a  member  of  the  faculty.^^^ 
The  Recorder  stated  in  1893  that  the  membership  was  forty-nine 
and  that  the  band  had  had  interesting  visits  and  talks  from 
several  missionaries,  among  them  Mrs.  Lane,  the  friend  of  Miss 
Kemper  and  the  wife  of  the  founder  of  Protestant  missions  in 
Brazil.^^2  Miss  Shortt,  the  founder  of  the  Mission  Band,  attended 
in  this  year,  1893,  as  a  representative  of  the  Seminary,  the  Second 
International  Convention  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Movement  for 
Foreign  Missions,  meeting  in  Detroit.^^^  There  was  also  in  the 
Seminary  a  very  active  and  enthusiastic  Volunteer  Band ;  many 
of  Miss  Baldwin's  students  were  preparing  to  enter  the  field  of 
mission  service. 

In  the  fall  of  1894  the  various  religious  groups  were  merged 
into  the  newly  organized  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
The  inspiration  for  this  movement  came  in  May,  1894,  through 
the  visit  of  Mr.  D.  Willard  Lyon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Student 
Volunteer  Movement  for  Foreign  Missions,  who  suggested  the 
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need  for  such  an  organization  in  the  Seminary.  Miss  Baldwin 
favored  the  idea,  and  in  October,  1894,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was 
organized.  According  to  the  student  Annual:  "The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
combines  in  itself  the  little  Volunteer  Band  and  the  Missionary- 
Society  and  takes  under  its  supervision  all  our  religious  meet- 
ings."^^*  It  has  had  a  continuous  existence  of  almost  half  a 
century  down  to  the  present  day.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
from  the  beginning  it  has  been  a  student  organization  with  stu- 
dent president  and  other  officers,  which  was  not  true  of  all  col- 
lege associations.^^^  The  first  president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  was 
Miss  Eleanor  Preston.  In  1897,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  had  a  represen- 
tative, Miss  Penelope  Crocheron,  at  the  summer  conference  held 
in  Asheville,  North  Carolina.^^®  It  was  the  first  organization  to 
bring  the  Seminary  student  in  contact  with  young  people's  organi- 
zations outside  the  Seminary. 

Some  of  the  problems,  experiences,  and  activities  of  this  early 
organization  as  described  in  the  Annual  remind  the  reader  of 
similar  conditions  and  circumstances  of  the  present  day,  especially 
the  question  of  a  meeting  place,  a  dilemma  that  constantly  recurs 
in  a  school  that  has  always  tended  to  expand  beyond  its  physical 
bounds.  Miss  Baldwin  finally  arranged  to  give  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
the  "Old  Calisthenics  Hall,"  which  the  Association  decorated  with 
the  proceeds  of  a  Mother  Goose  party.^^'^  In  a  short  time  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  was  to  prove  its  great  usefulness  both  religious  and 
social,  becoming  the  most  effective  bond  between  the  members  of 
the  student  body  and  a  valuable  organization  for  social  service. 

Closely  related  to  these  religious  activities  were  certain  other 
student  enterprises  of  a  social  service  character.  If  records  re- 
mained, they  would  probably  show  others  of  a  similar  sort.  On 
December  25,  1873,  a  special  concert  was  given  by  the  students 
of  the  Seminary  directed  by  Professors  Koerber  and  Hamer  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Memphis  orphans.  One  hundred  dollars  was 
raised.^^^  One  of  the  very  early  King's  Daughters  circles  was 
formed  at  the  Seminary,  three  years  after  the  foundation  of  the 
movement  in  New  York.^^^  The  Seminary  contributed  later 
through  this  organization  to  the  maintenance  of  the  King's 
Daughters'  Hospital,  a  work  today  sponsored  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

As  Miss  Baldwin  grew  older  her  concern  for  the  spiritual 
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welfare  of  the  students  occupied  an  even  larger  place  in  her 
thoughts.  After  her  health  failed,  some  wondered  that  she  con- 
tinued her  work  as  head  of  the  Seminary.  She  herself  declared : 
"My  only  object  in  holding  on  to  the  school  is  that  I  may  do  these 
girls  some  good  spiritually."^*"  She  put  much  emphasis  on  the 
week  or  more  of  special  religious  services  in  the  spring,  referring 
at  times  in  her  annual  reports  to  the  beneficent  effects  of  these 
meetings  in  their  results  for  the  individuals  "who  embraced 
Christianity"  and  in  deepening  the  spirituality  and  elevating  the 
moral  tone  of  the  school.^*^  The  religious  influence  of  the  Semi- 
nary can  be  read  in  the  lives  of  the  alumnae,  many  of  whom  went 
into  special  religious  service.  Many  others  became  workers  in 
their  home  churches  and  in  the  various  religious  activities  of  their 
communities. 

Aside  from  organizations  of  a  religious  and  social  service 
character  there  was  apparently  little  organized  student  activity  in 
Miss  Baldwin's  administration.  Although  there  was  some  devel- 
opment of  interest  in  athletics,  mentioned  above,  this  seems  to 
have  been  small,  and  there  was  little  organized  activity.  The 
public  exhibitions  in  the  new  gymnasium  in  the  1890's  produced 
some  spirit  of  rivalry  but  did  not  lead,  it  seems,  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  permanent  teams  or  to  regular  contests.  On  the  whole, 
exercise  was  exercise  and  not  sport. 

Several  other  fields  of  activity  or  interest  might  be  mentioned — 
student  publications,  European  travel,  and  student  interest  in 
or  activity  with  respect  to  public  affairs.  Two  publications  were 
issued  in  the  last  decade  of  Miss  Baldwin's  administration.  One 
of  these,  the  Annual,  issued  from  1891  to  1898,  has  been  referred 
to  above.  It  could  hardly  be  termed  an  extra-curricular  enterprise 
since  it  was  a  product  of  the  literature  classes — English,  French, 
and  German.  It  did  treat  of  school  life,  however,  and  in  that 
respect  became  an  organ  of  Seminary  student  opinion.  These 
classes  in  literature  included  the  larger  part  of  the  student  body. 
The  writer  of  this  history  would  like  to  express  here  a  very  great 
indebtedness  to  those  students  and  faculty  advisers  who  produced 
these  volumes ;  the  information  obtained  from  them  has  been 
invaluable.  Beginning  in  1891,  there  was  another  publication 
fostered  by  the  entire  student  body.  The  Recorder.    The  author 
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has  seen  only  one  issue  of  this  periodical,  that  of  December,  1893. 
This  shows  it  to  have  been  a  very  creditable  journal,  something 
of  a  union  of  a  newspaper  and  a  literary  magazine.  It  lacked, 
however,  the  periodicity  of  a  newspaper,  being  issued  only  three 
times  a  year.  The  catalogue  of  1891-92  said  of  the  Annual  and 
the  Recorder:  "These  publications  have  given  a  noticeable  im- 
pulse to  the  interest  and  zeal  of  the  young  ladies  in  the  writing 
of  essays."^*^  After  1895,  there  was  no  further  mention  of  the 
Recorder. 

In  the  later  years  of  Miss  Baldwin's  administration  the  Semi- 
nary fostered  European  travel  in  parties  conducted  by  members 
of  the  faculty.  Increasing  wealth  made  the  "pursuit  of  culture" 
through  the  "classic  tour"  a  characteristic  American  activity  of 
the  later  nineteenth  century.  Although  this  was  not  properly  a 
student  or  school  activity,  it  might  be  included  with  these.  The 
catalogue  of  1891-92  made  the  following  statement  with  reference 
to  this  service : 

For  the  benefit  of  the  pupils  o£  the  school  parties  will  be  formed  for 
summer  travel  in  Europe  conducted  by  teachers  of  the  Seminary.  Young 
ladies  who  contemplate  joining  one  of  these  parties  will  be  directed  in 
their  reading  with  reference  to  the  proposed  tour.^*^ 

In  the  summer  of  1890  Miss  Baldwin  herself  was  one  of  a  party 
conducted  by  Miss  Wright.  Miss  Nannie  Tate,  Dr.  Newton  Wayt, 
and  Miss  Mattie  Wayt,  his  daughter,  were  among  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  group.^**  According  to  Mr.  Waddell,  Miss  Baldwin 
returned  "greatly  refreshed,  declaring  that  ten  years  had  been 
added  to  her  life."  She  was  reported  an  excellent  traveler  and 
gave  a  delightful  account  of  her  trip,  but  was  much  concerned 
about  her  absence  from  her  school,  her  pets,  and  her  friends.  To 
a  friend  she  confessed  that  she  went  twenty  years  too  late.^*^ 
After  she  left  the  Seminary^  Miss  Wright  conducted  parties  of 
which  former  students  of  hers  were  members.  They  recall  yet 
with  great  enthusiasm  the  excellent  instruction  they  received  from 
her  on  shipboard  and  throughout  the  tour,  which  gave  to  her  trips 
an  unusual  educational  value. 

How  much  interest  in  and  discussion  of  public  questions,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  the  economic,  legal,  and  political 
position  of  woman,  there  was  among  the  faculty  and  the  students 
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of  the  Seminary  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  There  seems  at  least  to 
have  been  no  organized  activity.  It  has  been  observed  in  the  first 
chapter  of  this  study  that  the  movement  for  the  higher  education 
of  woman  up  to  the  Civil  War  was  not  directly  connected  with 
the  various  movements  for  woman's  participation  in  public  affairs. 
Without  doubt  there  was,  however,  an  indirect  connection ;  each 
supported  and  furthered  the  other.^*^  The  colleges,  which  began 
to  appear  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  took  a  more 
active  interest  in  social,  economic,  and  political  questions,  through 
special  lectures,  regular  courses,  and  the  student  press. ^*'^  This 
interest  was  a  natural  result  of  woman's  entrance  into  industry, 
business,  professions,  social  service,  and  other  activities  outside 
the  home.  The  woman's  college,  it  is  true,  did  not  lead  in  the 
battle  for  the  economic,  legal,  and  political  rights  of  women.  Even 
a  too  evident  interest  in  these  movements  might  give  rise  to 
opposing  forces  in  the  college  itself.^*®  There  is  no  evidence  of 
any  support  of  the  feminist  movement  in  the  Augusta  Female 
Seminary.  It  was  without  doubt  more  conservative  than  the 
Northern  and  Eastern  schools  in  this  respect.  Also  the  average 
age  of  the  student  was  less  than  that  of  the  four-year  colleges.  It 
may  be  that  Miss  Wright  aroused  some  interest  in  "woman's 
rights" ;  she  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  representing  the  "New 
Woman"  of  her  day  and  as  being  at  variance  in  this  respect,  as 
well  as  in  her  Northern  background,  with  Miss  Strickler  and 
other  teachers  of  Southern  traditions.  Miss  Baldwin  herself 
adhered  to  the  Southern  tradition,  it  seems,  with  respect  to 
woman's  position,  although  she  believed  in  her  education  and 
made  provision  in  the  school  for  some  training  in  professions  or 
vocations.  Of  her  attitude  one  of  her  prominent  alumnae  said 
just  after  Miss  Baldwin's  death :  "While  she  desired  lofty  attain- 
ments for  the  daughters  of  the  South,  I  think  she  was  in  no  sense 
an  advocate  of  the  'New  Woman.'  "^^^ 

Prominent  Presbyterian  leaders  who  were  associated  in  one 
way  or  another  with  the  Seminary  opposed  decidedly  woman's 
participation  in  public  affairs.  Dr.  Eraser,  pastor  of  the  Eirst 
Presbyterian  Church  after  1893,  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  later  President  of  the  College,  was  an  outspoken 
opponent  of  woman  suffrage  and  adhered  to  a  very  old-fashioned 
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view  with  respect  to  woman's  position.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson 
spoke  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  Seminary  in  the  commencement 
sermon  in  1879  on  the  subject:  "Let  your  women  keep  silence  in 
the  churches."^^" 

The  commencement  speaker  of  1870,  Major  Robert  Stiles  of 
Richmond,  had  attacked  more  directly  the  question  of  woman's 
rights.  As  the  Staunton  Spectator  reported : 

The  address  of  Major  Stiles  was  very  happy  both  in  the  matter  and 
and  in  the  manner  of  advice  to  the  young  ladies.  His  allusions  to  our 
"embowered  city"  and  "glorious  valley"  were  exceedingly  beautiful.  His 
"tilt"  at  woman's  rights  was  with  all  the  ardor  of  a  young  knight  zealous 
for  the  ancient  right  of  woman  and  jealous  of  the  primeval  rights  of 
man.251 

These  attitudes  are  perhaps  typical  of  those  held  by  the  larger 
part  of  the  patrons  of  the  Seminary ;  although  it  is  probable  that 
few  clung  to  their  conservative  views  as  long  as  did  Dr.  Fraser. 
Only  when  votes  were  needed  to  defeat  Alfred  E.  Smith  in  1928 
did  he  give  a  reluctant  sanction  to  woman's  going  down  to  the 
polls.  The  great  emphasis  in  the  Seminary  was  on  woman's 
religious  and  social  obligations,  for  missions,  for  education,  and 
for  benevolent  enterprises,  and  not  on  any  possible  political  rights 
or  obligations. 

One  does  find,  on  the  other  hand,  some  evidence  of  active 
interest  in  politics  in  the  Seminary.  It  is  likely  that  more  could 
be  cited,  if  fuller  documentation  existed.  In  1872,  it  was  said, 
"in  testimony  of  the  sorrow  felt  for  the  defeat  of  Greeley,  many 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  representing  all 
portions  of  the  South,  voluntarily  arrayed  themselves  in  black 
when  the  news  became  known  here."^^^  In  student  "Reminis- 
cences" published  in  the  Annual  in  1893,  one  finds  the  following 
account : 

Some  remember  our  delight  over  our  Holiday  and  the  supposed  elec- 
tion of  Cleveland  in  '88  and  also  Miss  Baldwin's  chagrin  when  she  found 
that  we  had  been  rejoicing  over  a  false  report.  At  the  last  election  she 
resolved  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure.  Report  followed  report  of 
Cleveland's  election,  until  it  became  an  established  fact,  and  each  morning 
we  anxiously  listened  for  the  summons  to  rejoice,  only  however  to  be  daily 
disappointed.  At  last,  a  week  after  the  election,  we  were  given  half  hol- 
iday on  the  evening  of  the  "rally"  in  Staunton.  .  .  .253 
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In  spite  of  a  patronage  from  the  North  and  West  and  some 
teachers  from  the  North,  the  Seminary  was  still  predominantly 
Southern,  and  the  South  was  solidly  Democratic.  The  curious 
statistician  or  "census  taker,"  who  has  been  referred  to  several 
times,  left  these  figures  on  the  political  faith  of  the  young  ladies 
in  the  Seminary : 

Number  of  Democrats  124 

Number  of  Republicans  8 

Number  "on  the  fence"  24^54 

Miss  Baldwin's  own  Southernism  is  suggested  in  the  following 
comment : 

We  hear  some  one  ask  if  Miss  Baldwin's  patriotism  is  failing,  but  we 
answer  stoutly  "No !",  for  we  had  a  holiday  in  honor  of  Robert  E.  Lee's 
birthday,  something  never  known  before,  but  which  we  hope,  for  the  sake 
of  those  that  follow  us,  will  become  an  estabhshed  institution.^ss 

That  the  participation  in  politics  was  not  absent  from  the 
Seminary  girl's  mind  is  evidenced  by  the  following  casual  com- 
ment: 

Many  of  us  have  thoughts  for  the  future  which  would  no  doubt  amuse 
our  elders  if  they  only  knew  them.  Some  of  us  want  to  "grow  up  and 
be  famous  and  have  our  names  known  in  the  world"  .  .  .  Perhaps  by  that 
time  this  glorious  Union  will  have  acknowledged  "woman's  rights,"  and 
our  teachers  may  yet  be  brought  to  undergo  the  pain  of  seeing  us  side  by 
side  with  scores  of  "Kableites"  and  "University  Boys"  as  Judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court  or  as  Representatives  in  Congress/'^se 

Whether  the  instruction  and  informal  discussion  in  the  Seminary 
had  actively  fostered  woman's  public  interests  or  not,  many 
alumnse  were  later  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  public  affairs. 
Their  records  would  indicate  that  the  Seminary  had  not  given 
them  a  prejudice  against  such  participation  and  that,  construc- 
tively, it  had  helped  to  prepare  them  for  such  activities  by  devel- 
oping qualities  of  sober  reasoning  and  sound  judgment  and  an 
orientation  toward  social  responsibility.  Of  the  encouragement 
of  these  traits  through  Seminary  teaching  there  are  many  wit- 
nesses. 
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Without  any  tendency  toward  an  exaggerated  display  and 
certainly  with  no  desire  to  secure  applause  for  herself,  Miss 
Baldwin  took  an  honest  pride  in  the  progress  of  her  students  and 
in  the  good  work  of  her  faculty,  and  gave  to  the  public  frequent 
demonstrations  of  their  achievement.  The  city  of  Staunton 
beamed  upon  "Miss  Baldwin's  School"  and  took  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  to  attend  its  performances.  In  that  day,  before 
the  era  of  the  automobile,  the  movie,  or  the  radio,  the  concerts 
at  the  Seminary  furnished  a  welcome  entertainment,  particularly 
when  their  excellence  was  enhanced  by  the  glow  of  local  pride. 
The  Staunton  Spectator  of  April  9,  1872,  declared :  "Among  the 
entertainments  that  enliven  Staunton  during  the  long  winter 
months  none  are  more  interesting  or  afford  more  delight  than  the 
musical  soirees.  ..."  Around  these  performances — soirees, 
recitals,  dramatic  productions,  even  calisthenics  drills,  all  cul- 
minating in  the  grand  finale  of  commencement  there  was  con- 
centrated, it  seems,  in  the  hearts  of  the  older  people  at  least,  all 
the  nostalgia  for  their  ante-bellum  civilization  now  "gone  with 
the  wind,"  a  civilization  whose  hardness,  whose  rough  edges, 
whose  incompleteness  were  forgotten,  and  only  its  code  of  honor, 
its  fine  manners,  its  beautiful  women,  and  chivalrous  men  were 
recalled.  The  present  generation,  inclined  to  look  upon  sentiment 
with  some  skepticism,  will  perhaps  only  smile  at  the  picture  drawn 
of  "Miss  Baldwin's  School"  by  its  enthusiastic  friends.  One 
must  attempt  to  catch  its  rhythm,  its  tempo ;  to  see  it  as  a  "thing 
in  itself,"  an  expression  of  the  social  sense  of  an  age  steeped  in 
the  traditions  of  the  Old  South,  in  Scott's  romances  of  chivalry, 
which  had  done  so  much  to  crystallize  the  social  ideals  of  the 
South  and  perhaps  thus  to  cause  the  war ;  and  in  the  general 
atmosphere  of  sentimentality  that  characterized  the  Victorian 
Age,  particularly  in  its  attitude  toward  women. 

If  one  recalls  from  Mont  San  Michel  and  Chartres  how  Henry 
Adams  fled  from  the  rawness  of  the  American  industrialism, 
materialism,  and  political  corruption  of  the  later  nineteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  beauty  of  the  medieval  church  and  its  worship  of  the 
Virgin,  one  might  say  that  the  Seminary  with  its  beauty  of  line 
and  building,  its  social  "sweetness  and  light,"  provided,  momen- 
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tarily  and  for  its  small  circle  of  intimate  friends,  a  similar  escape 
from  the  unlovely  features  of  the  post-war  South  with  its  new 
men  and  new  manners.  Perhaps  what  they  said  existed  in  part 
only  in  their  imaginations ;  but  their  eulogies  must  have  had 
some  basis  in  fact  and  truth.  The  commencements  had  nothing 
of  the  academic  formality  and  dignity  of  those  of  the  present,  nor 
did  the  soirees  possess  any  of  the  sophistication  of  the  profes- 
sional production.  They  were  characterized  by  the  simplicity  of 
school-girl  performances,  and  yet  apparently  they  had  a  grace 
and  dignity  all  their  own ;  as  someone  said  of  the  Seminary  itself, 
they  possessed  a  certain  "old-world  mignonette  flavor." 

Some  descriptions  of  the  appearance  of  the  young  ladies  upon 
these  public  occasions  will  suggest  the  romantic  popular  concep- 
tion of  the  school.  The  Valley  Virginian  of  June  1,  1882,  describ- 
ing the  girls  at  the  commencement  soiree,  declared : 

The  assemblage  surrounding  the  stage  formed  a  veritable  rosebud  gar- 
den of  girls,  the  fashionable  tints  o£  blush-rose  pink  largely  predominating 
in  the  quaint  and  picturesque  costumes  that  would  transport  one  in  fancy 
back  to  the  "teacup  times  of  hood  and  hoop."  Some  of  the  beauties 
might  have  fairly  stood  for  the  mimic  shepherdess  that  held  her  court 
while  Watteau  painted  in  the  leafy  gardens  of  Versailles,  lending  her 
loveliness  to  the  artist  for  the  adornment  of  dainty  vase  or  fragile  tea- 
cup and  now  given  to  immortality  upon  the  mantel  shelf  of  the  bric-a-brac 
devotee.257 

And  the  same  paper  of  May  22,  1884,  said  of  a  commencement 
scene : 

The  ascending  tiers  of  school  girls  on  either  side  of  the  orchestra,  like 
rose-buds  of  varied  hue  studded  in  a  huge  bouquet,  seemed  to  perfume  the 
air  all  around  with  their  fragrance.  How  the  hearts  of  the  youthful  elite 
of  Staunton  ached  as  they  stood  before  the  mass  of  concentrated  beauty 
and  intelligence  may  be  conceived,  but  will  never  be  known.  .  .  . 

The  benediction  pronounced  .  .  .  the  girls  sprang  like  birds  from  their 
bowers  to  congratulate  each  other,  the  boys  in  adoring  wonder  stood  spell- 
bound, the  old  sighed  over  days  long  since  gone  by  and,  amid  this  glorious 
melee  of  earthly  joys,  seizing  our  hat  and  shaking  off  the  reverie  of  the 
hour,  we  bade  adieu  to  one  of  the  brightest  scenes  of  our  life.^^s 

A  contributor  to  the  Spectator  declared  that  he  thought  he  had 
fallen  "on  the  shores  of  an  enchanted  isle"  when  he  entered  the 
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campus  at  commencement;  another  that  the  "music  might  have 
entranced  Calypso  and  her  nymphs. "^^^ 

But  the  visitors  were  impressed  not  only  by  the  beauty  of  the 
scene  afforded  them  at  the  Seminary;  they  had  equally  fulsome 
praises  for  the  programs.  Only  two  criticisms  were  ever  made 
with  respect  to  these  entertainments.  The  first  was  the  lack  of 
an  auditorium  with  adequate  seating  space  to  accommodate  those 
who  wished  to  attend.  This  obstacle  to  full  public  enjoyment  of 
the  programs  was  frequently,  in  fa^t  continuously,  voiced.  "The 
hall  was  crowded  almost  to  suffocation ;  not  even  standing  room 
could  be  obtained  by  many,"  was  a  typical  statement.^^"  On 
November  17,  1874,  the  Spectator  had  the  following  observation 
with  respect  to  the  entertainment  of  the  preceding  Saturday: 
"Upon  entering  the  room  our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  new 
arrangement  which  has  been  made,  by  which  the  pupils  of  the 
Seminary  are  given  seats  upon  either  side  of  the  room,  just  in 
front  of  the  stage,  on  seats  which  rise  one  above  the  other,  thus 
affording  much  greater  accommodation  for  the  audience."^^^  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  famous  "Circus  Benches,"  long  to  be  retained 
in  the  Chapel.  No  doubt  the  visitors  were  gratified,  too,  by  the 
better  view  they  had  of  the  young  ladies,  as  they  marched  in  and 
across  the  stage  and  sat,  "rising  tier  above  tier."  This  innovation 
relieved  only  slightly,  however,  the  congestion  of  the  auditorium. 
Many  entertainments  were  given  only  to  invited  guests. 

The  other  criticism  against  the  Seminary  entertainments  had 
to  do  with  the  character  of  the  programs  themselves.  There  was 
too  much  "high-brow"  music.  An  editor  declared  that  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  public  that  so  much  difficult  music  was 
hard  on  the  uncultivated  ear.^''^  One  may  wonder  now  that  an 
audience  could  be  secured  for  amateur  performances  of  classical 
music  lasting  until  near  midnight.  But  these  criticisms  were 
mildly  advanced,  usually  only  when  a  departure  from  the  usual 
full  classical  program  gave  an  opportunity  to  express  apprecia- 
tion for  the  variation.  A  program  of  old  ballads  was  pronounced 
a  treat  "in  these  days  of  operatic  and  scientific  music."^^^  The 
introduction  of  readings  and  other  dramatic  performances  in  the 
programs  of  the  later  1870's  and  afterwards  added  variety,  and 
the  protests  against  "high  brow"  music  ceased.   Even  when  they 
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criticized  its  use,  the  writers  took  pleasure  in  proclaiming  that 
"the  difficult  pieces  were  played  without  a  single  mistake,"  or  that 
the  twelve  performers  on  six  pianos  kept  such  perfect  time  that 
it  sounded  like  one  instrument. 

The  first  ambitious  program  given  after  the  war  period  was 
a  "Cantata  of  Spring,"  presented  in  December,  1866.  The 
Spectator  declared  that  it  was  the  "first  exhibition  of  the  kind 
ever  produced  in  Staunton,"  and  "became  certainly  a  feature."^^* 
It  was  repeated  at  the  commencement  of  the  same  year.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  cantatas  soon  became  a  popular  feature  in 
the  programs  of  other  schools  in  Staunton. 

May  Day  was  observed  in  1866  and  again  in  1867.  In  the 
latter  year,  the  supper  on  the  front  lawn  was  an  added  feature.^^^ 
The  May  Day  pageant  did  not  become  a  regular  feature  of  the 
commencement  week  programs  until  after  Miss  Baldwin's  era.  In 
fact,  after  1867  one  encounters  no  further  mention  of  these  cele- 
brations. 

Full  measure  of  sentimental  appeal  was  achieved  by  "Ye  Olden 
People's  Concerte"  of  ballads  and  folk  music  given  in  April,  1874. 
The  Spectator  declared  that  one  felt  as  if  the  age  of  chivalry  had 
returned,  and  did  "not  wonder  that  noble  knights  in  those  days 
delighted  to  break  a  lance  in  the  behalf  of  our  grandmothers,  if 
they  were  half  as  fair  as  those  who  appeared  before  us."^^^  The 
sentimental  strain  was  maintained  in  the  tableau,  "Rock  Me  to 
Sleep,"  and  the  reading,  "Over  the  Hills  to  the  Poor  House," 
rendered  so  that  "many  a  heart  felt  moved  by  the  touching  pathos 
of  the  reader."  The  idea  of  "Ye  Olden  People's  Concerte"  was 
taken  up  by  other  groups  in  Staunton,  and  for  several  years  such 
programs  continued  to  be  given. 

Readings  were  a  new  feature  that  were  just  appearing  on  the 
public  programs.  It  was  perhaps  due  to  popular  prejudice  against 
the  theatre  that  when  elocution  was  first  introduced  into  the  cur- 
riculum, it  was  explained  that  "readings  and  recitations  ...  are 
given  by  the  pupils,  in  the  presence  of  the  school,  but  never  before 
a  promiscuous  audience. "^^^  The  tableau  was  a  very  popular 
feature  of  soiree  programs  for  many  years.  Much  attention,  ap- 
parently, was  given  to  costumes  for  these  presentations  and  all 
other  dramatic  performances.^^*  They  offered  an  opportunity  to 
escape  from  uniforms. 
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There  was  much  use  of  the  allegory,  which  easily  lent  itself  to 
romantic  treatment.  One  given  in  1872,  "Lightheart's  Pilgrimage," 
which  represented  a  young  maiden  commencing  her  pilgrimage 
through  life,  got  much  praise.  ^^^  In  later  years  scenes  from 
Shakespeare  became  popular  features  of  the  programs.  Henry 
VIII,  King  John,  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,,  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  and  Twelfth  Night  were  used;  also  Tennyson's 
Dream  of  Fair  Women,  and  Schiller's  Maid  of  Orleans.  In  1891, 
Miss  Haughwout  adapted  and  presented  Tennyson's  "Princess." 
The  Seminary  Annual  of  the  year  described  its  rendition  and 
applauded  (perhaps  with  tongue  in  cheek)  its  presentation  in  this 
"female  university" : 

"Exquisite,"  "beautiful,"  "graceful,"  "tender"  are  the  words  one  would 
choose  with  which  to  characterize  Tennyson's  fanciful  poem,  "The  Prin- 
cess," and  all  of  these  qualities  are  embodied  in  its  clever  adaptation  to 
the  stage  by  Miss  L.  May  Haughwout.  .  .  . 

Here  we  might  allude  to  the  appropriateness  of  its  presentation  on  the 
Chapel  stage,  for  is  not  this  the  classic  hall  of  learning  of  a  "University 
for  maidens,"  on  whose  walls  the  inscription,  "Let  no  man  enter  in  (with- 
out a  ticket)  on  pain  of  death,"  is  as  clearly  writ  as  if  in  letters  of  gold? 

Even  our  Princess  had  but  to  imitate  the  example  ever  before  her,  in 
her  scorn  for  the  bold  intrusion  of  "barbarians"  into  their  midst.^'^" 

A  musical  program  of  this  same  spring  given  by  the  pupils  of 
Miss  Douglass  and  Professor  Hamer  established  a  new  high  in 
the  musical  field  as  Miss  Haughwout's  "Princess"  had  in  the 
dramatic.  It  was  a  concert  in  costume  featuring  selections  from 
"II  Trovatore,"  "Said  Pasha,"  "The  Mikado,"  and  other  operas. 
The  Valley  Virginian  pronounced  it  "unsurpassed  perhaps  by 
any  other  private  entertainment  ever  given  in  the  city"  and  "a 
fair  exhibition  of  the  Seminary's  high  standard  of  proficiency 
in  musical  instruction."^''^ 

The  climax  of  the  public  performance  of  the  year  came  during 
the  commencement  season,  an  occasion  for  the  full  display  of 
artistic  achievement  and  for  the  granting  of  diplomas  and  innum- 
erable prizes,  awards,  and  medals.  Commencement  also  furnished 
an  opportunity  for  contacts  with  leaders  in  the  Presbyterian 
church  and  educators  in  Virginia  schools,  who  were  invited  as 
commencement  speakers.  Among  the  notable  speakers  during 
Miss  Baldwin's  administration  were  Dr.  William  H.  McGuffey 
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of  the  University  of  Virginia,  Dr.  J.  Randolph  Tucker  of  Wash- 
ington and  Lee,  Dr.  Moses  Drury  Hoge  of  Richmond,  and  Dr. 
Peyton  Hoge  of  Wilmington,  N.  C. ;  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson  of 
Augusta,  Ga. ;  and  Dr.  W.  M.  Murkland  of  Baltimore,  a  nationally 
known  figure  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

The  following  description  of  the  commencement  of  1866  ap- 
peared in  the  Alumnse  Bulletin  of  1926 : 

Miss  Nannie  Tate  of  Staunton  was  the  first  graduate.  Her  own  ac- 
count of  the  ceremony  is  dehghtful.  The  first  concern  of  the  sweet  girl 
graduate  is  the  dress,  and  the  war  had  left  few  white  dresses  in  Augusta 
County.  But  from  one  friend  came  the  loan  of  a  plain  white  muslin  skirt 
and  from  another  a  waist  of  dotted  Swiss.  The  exercises  were  held  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  There  were  certificates  of  various  kinds  to  be 
delivered;  Dr.  McGuffey  of  the  University  of  Virginia  was  to  make  the 
address;  on  the  top  of  the  high  desk  reposed  the  precious  diploma.  And 
Miss  Nannie  Tate,  who  had  worked  for  years  for  it,  was  obliged  to  work 
hard  up  to  the  last  minute,  for  whether  the  speaker's  motive  may  have 
been  to  emphasize  the  lofty  status  of  learning,  or  whatever  his  reason,  we 
know  that  Dr.  McGuffey  did  not  descend  from  his  eminent  position. 
Rather  he  leaned  over  the  pulpit  to  bestow  the  parchment  from  above. 
And  the  diminutive  graduate  stretched  on  tiptoe  to  reach  it  from  below. 
Surely  never  was  honor  so  hardly  won  l^''^ 

After  the  Chapel  was  delivered  to  the  Seminary  in  1871,  the 
commencement  exercises  continued  to  be  held  there,  but  the  bacca- 
laureate sermon  was  preached  in  the  new  Presbyterian  Church. 
After  1881,  the  Art  Exhibition  on  Saturday  became  a  feature  of 
the  commencement.  A  long  musical  program  was  given  on 
Monday  evening ;  the  graduation  exercises,  also  with  much  music 
included,  took  place  usually  on  Tuesday  evening.  In  1881,  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  held  in 
Staunton  during  the  commencement  season,  and  its  members 
were  invited  to  attend  the  events.  The  Christian  Observer  of 
Louisville  declared  Miss  Baldwin's  success  "astonishing."^^^ 

One  event  of  the  final  commencement  night  remains  to  be 
told.  The  young  men  were  permitted  a  short  interval  for  con- 
versation with  the  young  ladies  before  the  latter  were  sent  to 
their  rooms.  The  Valley  Virginian,  describing  this  closing  scene, 
wrote  in  1879: 
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The  award  of  medals  terminated  the  exercises  of  the  evening,  and  one 
second  after  the  benediction  was  pronounced,  a  marvelous  transformation 
took  place.  There  seemed  a  New  Pentecost  begun  in  the  unloosing  of 
several  hundred  tongues,  and  we  left  the  hall  with  a  bewildered  sense  of 
having  fallen  upon  a  nineteenth-century  Babel.^^* 

Roselle  Mercier  Montgomery,  writing  of  a  similar  occasion 
in  1892,  which  she  observed  on  a  visit  to  the  Seminary  after  she 
had  left  school,  said : 

It  seemed  very  natural  to  be  there  listening  to  the  duos,  quartettes, 
solos,  and  octettes  just  as  in  the  days  gone  by,  but  it  was  a  unique  ex- 
perience and  a  vastly  entertaining  one  to  listen  to  the  conversation  between 
"the  young  ladies  and  gentlemen"  after  the  performance,  as  other  people, 
outsiders,  used  to  listen  to  us.  One  that  I  heard  (and  no  doubt  it  had  been 
looked  forward  to  for  months)  was  between  a  Kable  boy  and  one  of  the 
girls,  and  was  something  like  this : 

She — "I  think  all  the  girls  look  so  pretty  in  white,  don't  you?" 

He— "Yes'm." 

She — "And  they  look  so  pretty  when  they  are  marching  in,  don't  you 
think  so?" 

He — "Yes'm." 

She — "And  they  look  pretty  when  they  sit  down  on  the  circus  benches, 
don't  they?" 

He — "Yes'm."  Then  gallantly,  but  with  visible  effort — -"but  they  ain't 
none  of  'em  as  pretty  as  you." 

At  this  exciting  moment  I  moved  on,  thinking  that  time,  after  all,  is  a 
sort  of  mirror  wherein  we  may  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us.  I  found 
it  hard  to  realize  that  once  the  mere  anticipation  of  this  mild  little  chat 
was  enough  to  take  our  attention  from  our  books  for  months  beforehand, 
and  I  have  yet  to  understand  why  it  causes  such  uneasiness  to  those  in 
authority.  It  certainly  sounds  mild,  but  perhaps  that  meek  little  "Yes'm" 
contained  a  flavor  of  wickedness  that  I  guessed  not.^^s 

That  the  young  lady,  by  1892,  could  regard  the  commencement 
and  other  features  of  Seminary  life  with  some  degree  of  de- 
tachment and  of  amusement,  indicates  that  the  sentimental 
attitude  was  being  outgrown,  at  least  by  some  of  the  younger 
generation.  The  following  description  of  commencement  appeared 
in  the  Annual  of  1892 : 

The  old  chapel  has  put  on  its  holiday  array ;  the  tattered  shawls  that 
usually  adorn  the  windows  are  seen  no  more ;  the  grand  pianos  have 
thrown  aside  their  double  coverings ;  the  circus  benches  even  have  array- 
ed their  gaunt  forms  in  clinging  white  draperies ;  down  in  the  auditorium. 
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instead  of  the  bent  forms  of  heavy  knowledge-seekers,  are  the  waving 
plumes  of  fair  lady-visitors ;  and  way  back  at  the  door  and  up  in  the 
gallery,  oh,  wonder  of  wonders !  appears  a  mass  of  shoving,  pushing, 
grinning,  staring  boys!  What  means  this  sudden  transformation?  Ah, 
surely  it  is  not  hard  to  guess.  What  else  but  commencement  would  so 
change  the  aspect  of  this  time-honored  hall? 

But  now  the  first  notes  of  a  march  are  heard  and  the  door  flies  open 
to  admit  an  advancing  column  of  radiant  maidens.  As  they  wind  their 
way  up  the  circus  benches  amid  fluttering  ribbons  and  fleecy  gauzes,  one 
is  reminded  of  Jacob's  vision  of  angels,  robed  in  their  shining  raiment,  as- 
cending and  descending  the  golden  ladder. 

The  entrance  of  these  fairy  creatures  is  the  signal  for  the  raising  of 
opera  glasses  by  the  occupants  of  the  gallery.  For  a  few  minutes  this 
telescopic  review  is  carried  on  without  interruptions  or  distractions  of 
any  kind  until  the  gentle  rapping  of  the  music  professor's  wand  demands 
attention. 

The  audience  listens  patiently  and  with  signs  of  appreciation  to  several 
long  compositions,  but  at  the  appearance  of  eight  young  ladies  at  four 
pianos,  a  martyred  look  spreads  over  every  face,  and  distressed  glances 
are  turned  from  side  to  side  in  search  of  some  diversion.  .  .  . 

Now,  too,  the  student  of  human  nature  may  study  the  different  phases 
represented  in  a  gathering  of  this  kind.  Here  is  the  proud  mother  or 
father,  watching  with  loving  admiration  every  movement  of  the  fair  young 
daughter  as  her  hands  glide  over  the  keys ;  yonder  is  the  young  girl  perch- 
ed high  in  the  window  who  likes  to  talk  and  be  talked  about ;  over  there 
in  the  gallery  stands  the  opera-glass  young  man,  who  winks  and  smiles  at 
every  damsel  who  may  cast  by  chance  a  glance  in  his  direction ;  there  on 
that  bench  sits  the  small  boy,  whose  head  nods  suspiciously  but  whose 
dignity  forbids  him  close  his  eye ;  near  the  front  sit  the  honored  faculty 
with  conscious  smiles,  suggestive  of  finished  work  and  new  black  silks ; 
and  by  the  door  stands  the  policeman  with  his  back  firmly  planted  against 
the  wall,  as  if  to  say, 

"Come  one !  come  all !  this  rock  shall  fly 
From  this  firm  base  as  soon  as  I." 

In  time  the  four  pianos  cease,  and  then  follow  an  innumerable  force 
of  solos,  duos,  and  quartettes.  .  .  .  The  program  ends  with  the  same  oc- 
tette that  has  never  been  played  before.  No  doubt  the  young  ladies  show 
skillful  execution,  but  who  can  tell !  for  where  is  the  man  who  has  heard 
one  octette  and  has  ever  been  guilty  of  listening  to  a  second?  A  sort  of 
suppressed  excitement  seizes  the  audience ;  the  boys  near  the  door  edge 
closer  and  closer,  and  the  girls  on  the  benches  lean  forward  eagerly  to 
exchange  smiles  with  their  friends  they  hope  to  speak  to  if  this  octette 
ever  ends;  the  policeman  assumes,  if  possible,  a  more  determined  air  and 
even  the  worthy  principal  shares  the  general  feeling  and  casts  uneasy 
glances  at  the  gallery  and  the  circus  benches. 
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Crash  !  bang !  go  the  last  notes — then  comes  the  wild  rush  for  the  stage ; 
the  girls,  pell-mell  down  from  their  lofty  perches,  very  disorderly  angels 
now,  the  boys  headlong  over  chairs  and  desks  in  their  wild  anxiety  to 
reach  the  goal  of  their  desires,  beaming  mothers  and  fathers  hastening 
to  greet  their  equally  beaming  daughters.  For  two  brief  minutes  com- 
pliments or  congratulations  flow  on  in  an  uninterrupted  stream,  then  comes 
the  dread  fiat,  "the  young  ladies  will  please  retire."  A  few  parting  words, 
a  few  parting  looks,  and  they  make  their  way  reluctantly  from  the  stage, 
some  with  the  thoughts  intent  upon  the  glories  of  the  day;  some  think 
sadly  of  the  near  parting  from  familiar  faces ;  and  some  eagerly  to  the 
morrow  when  they  shall  receive  the  just  reward  of  long  and  patient  toil. 

The  large  crowd  "homeward  plods  its  weary  way,"  each  one  firmly 
resolved  never  to  come  to  a  school  commencement  again.  Yet  on  the 
morrow  here  they  all  are.  All  eager  to  know  who  are  the  favored  few 
upon  whom  the  medals  and  blue  ribbons  are  bestowed;  all  quick  to  note 
that  fair  faces  look  fairer  when  "hidden  from  day's  garish  eye,"  all  cur- 
ious to  see  if  Master  Baldwin  Darrow  will  carry  out  the  medals  with  the 
important  air  that  characterized  his  predecessor;  and  all  wondering  why 
the  girls,  when  all  is  over,  instead  of  lingering  over  sad  farewells,  hasten 
with  joyful  expectancy  written  on  every  face.  Ah !  they  do  not  know 
that  The  Augusta  Seminary  Anntml  is  being  distributed  in  the  hall  below 
and  that  every  young  lady  who  has  received  honors  on  this  glorious  oc- 
casion may  find  her  name  in  print.  .  .  .  ^76 

Thus  a  student  of  the  "gay  nineties"  philosophized  over  the 
"Seminary  on  Parade." 

VICTORIAN   idyl:   LIFE  IN  THE  SEMINARY 

It  would  be  interesting  if  one  could  recount  the  before-school 
days  of  the  Augusta  Female  student,  the  planning  and  preparation 
that  preceded  her  arrival  at  "Miss  Baldwin's  School."  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  little  record  of  this  pre-Seminary  activity.  Hope 
Summerell  Chamberlain  has  left  a  brief  record  of  how  she  hap- 
pened to  come : 

The  next  autumn,  my  brother,  now  in  the  way  of  earning  his  own 
living  and  a  little  over,  offered  to  send  me  to  what  he  called  a  real  school, 
and  not  the  old  dame's  affair  he  considered  Nash  and  Pollock  to  be.  This 
time  it  was  to  be  a  school  which  has  gone  on,  and  prospered,  and  is  today 
a  college  well  patronized.  I  cannot  remember  the  argument  he  used 
against  one  of  the  three  or  four  schools  for  girls  in  North  Carolina  to 
which  I  might  have  been  consigned,  but  that  September,  in  care  of  a  friend 
of  ours  who  taught  there,  I  was  sent  away  to  a  boarding  school  in  the 
mountainous  part  of  Virginia,  "Miss  Baldwin's,"  as  it  was  then  familiarly 
called.2" 
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There  was  no  doubt  much  correspondence  that  went  on  be- 
tween Miss  Baldwin  and  the  parents  of  the  young  lady  about 
to  enter  the  Seminary.  Some  of  these  letters  survive  in  Miss 
Baldwin's  handwriting  (how  much  time  she  must  have  devoted 
to  the  writing  of  these  one  wonders ;  her  summer  vacations  must 
have  been  very  busy  ones).  The  following  letter,  which  shows 
the  careful  attention  she  gave  to  the  individual  student,  even 
before  she  arrived,  is  perhaps  typical : 

The  Augusta  Female  Seminary 
September  10,  1880 
Mrs.  M.  N.  Weeden 
Huntsville,  Alabama 
Dear  Madam : 

I  have  just  received  your  letter  and  write  to  say  that  I  reserved  a 
place  in  a  large  pleasant  room  for  your  daughter,  and  I  have  taken  great 
care  to  select  her  roommates  from  those  whom  I  consider  among  the 
nicest  girls  in  the  Seminary,  and  hope  she  will  find  them  congenial.  It 
will  be  impossible  for  me  to  give  your  daughter  a  bed  alone ;  had  you 
asked  me  to  make  this  arrangement  earlier  I  could  have  accommodated 
you,  but  every  place  in  the  boarding  department  is  full.  I  am  declining 
applications  every  day,  and  many,  in  order  to  attend  the  school,  have  ob- 
tained board  in  town.  I  am  extremely  sorry  that  I  could  not  grant  your 
wish.  Telegraph  me  when  your  daughter  leaves  Huntsville,  and  I  will 
send  my  secretary  to  meet  her  in  Wajmesboro.  It  shall  be  my  earnest 
desire  to  do  all  that  I  can  for  the  happiness  and  advantage  of  your  daugh- 
ter, and  I  hope  you  and  she  will  feel  at  the  close  of  the  session  that  it 
was  well  for  her  to  have  been  here  in  the  Seminary  home.  I  think  I 
understand  the  mother's  anxiety  in  sending  a  daughter  among  strangers; 
I  am  sure  I  do  the  responsibility  which  dwells  upon  me.  I  fully  sym- 
pathize in  all  these  joys  and  sorrows.  I  hope  she  will  find  the  influences 
of  the  college  good  and  the  society  of  her  roommates  and  schoolmates 
not  inferior  to  that  to  which  she  has  been  accustomed. 

She  will  be  particularly  fortunate  in  her  church  privileges ;  we  think 
we  are  particularly  famed  in  having  Dr.  McFarland  for  our  minister ;  he 
interests  and  instructs  both  young  and  old. 

Hoping  to  see  your  daughter  this  week, 

I  am  yours,  very  truly, 
M.  J.  Baldwin.278 

When  one  knows  the  fine  influences  of  the  school,  Miss  Baldwin's 
modesty  is  striking.  She  hoped  the  young  lady  would  "feel  that 
it  was  well  for  her  to  have  been  here" ;  that  her  associates  would 
not  be  inferior  to  her  former  ones.    After  Miss  Baldwin's  death 
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the  following  petition  was  found  in  her  Bible :  "O,  God,  let  them 
not  go  back  to  their  homes  worse  than  when  they  came." 

It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  practice  for  Miss  Baldwin 
to  send  someone  to  meet  the  students  in  Waynesboro  or  other 
junction  points,  even  as  far  as  Atlanta.  The  story  of  the  journey 
from  Atlanta  was  told  by  two  students  in  the  Annual  of  1892 
in  an  article  entitled  "Our  Journey  with  the  Agent."  A  number 
of  girls,  some  new,  some  old,  met  here  and  were  conducted  in  a 
special  coach  to  Staunton.  The  conversations  have  the  typical 
school-girl  flavor,  even  though  the  chaperonage  seems  a  little  old- 
fashioned  now.  To  quote  from  the  story  related  by  two  of  the 
"new  girls": 

"Do  you  have  to  study  very  hard?"  we  asked.  "Indeed  you  do,"  said 
a  tall,  languid-looking  girl.  "Why  aren't  you  ashamed  of  yourself,"  said 
another,  "You  know  you  don't  study  at  all  unless  you  want  to."  "Girls, 
don't  you  believe  any  such  nonsense,"  said  the  first.  "Some  of  us  study 
from  six  in  the  morning  'till  ten  at  night."  "Yes,  and  some  of  us  don't." 
"Tell  me,  do  we  get  anything  good  to  eat?"  interrupted  little  Mary  .  .  . 
"Should  think  we  do,"  said  Jane,  "rolls  every  meal,  apples  every  day,  and 
dessert  three  times  a  week.  Why,  I  am  just  going  back  to  the  Seminary 
to  get  fat.  It  certainly  is  a  healthy  place."  At  this  juncture  the  train 
whistled  and  all  was  a  bustle  and  excitement — there  was  a  hurrying  to  and 
fro,  a  gathering  of  bundles,  a  bidding  of  hasty  farewells.  Mr.  Sergeant 
could  be  seen  running  from  the  coach  to  the  girls  and  back  again,  coat- 
tails  flying,  glasses  on  the  end  of  his  nose,  in  fact,  he  was  every  where  at 
once.  Finally  we  were  all  seated  and  quietly  resumed  our  conversation, 
the  old  girls  telling  miraculous  tales  of  last  year's  exploits, — of  the  tearing 
the  fence  down  on  commencement  night,  of  the  painting  of  the  Seminary 
green  on  St.  Patrick's  and  of  the  dangers  of  the  "covered  way"  after  dark. 

Next  morning,  while  eating  our  fashionable  breakfast  at  twelve  o'clock, 
we  discovered  that  the  sleeper  in  front  of  our  "special"  was  crowded  with 
boys;  they  had  tried  in  every  conceivable  way  to  gain  access  to  our  car, 
but  found  to  their  extreme  dismay  that  Mr.  Sergeant  was  no  corruptible 
guardian.  They  had  told  him  many  different  tales  and  made  excuses  of 
every  sort  to  gain  admittance,  but  he  was  inexorable.  Not  until  our  car 
was  attached  to  another  train  at  Charlottesville  and  the  boys  were  left 
behind  did  they  give  up  all  hope  of  talking  with  some  of  the  girls.  We 
soon  forgot  them  all  as  we  hurried  through  the  Blue  Ridge  tunnels  and 
neared  Staunton. 

Here  Mr.  King  picked  us  out  from  the  common  herd  of  humanity  by 
the  little  tube-rose  that  decorated  the  button  hole  of  each  of  Mr.  Ser- 
geant's charges.  ...  279 
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Hope  Summerell  made  the  trip  from  North  Carolina  with 
Miss  Mattoon,  a  teacher  in  the  Seminary  and  a  friend  of  her 
family.  Her  trip  and  especially  her  first  impressions  of  Staunton 
and  the  Seminary  are  interesting : 

I  tried  to  sleep  doubled  up  in  the  car  seat,  for  Pullmans  were  not 
commonly  demanded,  and  all  night  long  the  train  rumbled  northward.  In 
the  morning,  the  prospect  showed  hill  country,  with  a  range  of  blue  moun- 
tains on  the  left.  We  arrived  at  the  close-built  town  of  Staunton  with 
some  streets  so  narrow  that  a  mountain  wagon  must  go  around  the  square 
to  turn.  After  a  bit  of  breakfast,  we  beckoned  a  rickety  hack,  and  it 
twisted  around  one  or  two  corners  and  then  stopped  in  front  of  a  steep 
tilted  square  filled  with  a  miscellany  of  buildings  all  interconnected  with 
covered  ways.  From  the  street,  stone  steps  led  up  to  a  large  residence 
with  the  conventional  white  pillars  in  front,  but  close  beside  this  stood  an 
old  brick  church  building,  steeple  removed,  and  three  stories  made  of  it 
for  school  use,  while  other  and  varied  structures  were  flung  pell-mell 
against  the  hillside.  .  .  .  While  my  studies  were  being  discussed  and  my 
room  assigned,  my  mind  as  usual  was  taken  up,  my  whole  being  was 
fairly  squirming  with  interest  in  my  new  surroundings.  I  was  shown  my 
room,  not  far  from  the  entrance  and  a  few  doors  from  Miss  Mattoon's. 
...  It  was  one  of  a  row,  and  my  huge  round-topped  trunk  (called  a  Sara- 
toga) already  sat  beside  the  door.  My  roommate  was  in  the  room  already 
and  she  began  to  chatter. 

Berry's  (the  roommate's)  stepmother  came  at  noon  and  took  us  to  the 
hotel  for  dinner.  .  .  .  After  dinner  we  three  drove  in  state  through  the 
streets  in  an  old-fashioned  barouche,  a  carriage  cut  low  at  the  sides,  in 
which  the  occupants  faced  each  other,  and  the  driver  sat  on  a  high  perch 
in  front.  I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  grandeur  of  our  progress.  Soon 
we  went  a  short  way  into  rich  green  country  walled  with  mountains. 
Then  we  came  back  and  drove  twice  around  the  city  reservoir,  then  a 
novelty  and  a  wonder  in  itself.  .  .  .  We  had  supper  that  evening,  the  first 
meal  in  the  big  dining  room.  .  .  .  Tables  each  held  twelve  or  sixteen  girls 
and  were  presided  over  by  teachers.  There  was  that  year  a  fashion  of 
wearing  scarves  or  shawls  of  cashmere,  in  all  possible  bright  colors.  The 
girls  wore  these  to  supper  and  let  them  trail  over  the  backs  of  their  chairs, 
so  that  the  great  room  was  full  of  splashes  of  color.^so 

Her  roommate  difficulties  have  been  related  earlier  in  the 
story.  With  all  Miss  Baldw^in's  care  with  respect  to  matching 
girls,  there  were  no  doubt  frequent  misfits ;  and  girls  were  girls, 
and  not  angels,  whatever  the  romantic  gentlemen  of  the  city  might 
think.  The  fact  that  studying  was  done  in  the  study  hall  and  that 
the  day  and  evening  were  pretty  well  filled  with  work  relieved 
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the  situation  somewhat,  as  the  following  letter  suggests.  Still 
readjustments  had  to  be  made  at  times.  This  letter  was  from  a 
new  student  in  1889: 

I  received  Mama's  letter  last  night  and  believe  she  is  more  homesick 
than  we  are.  This  is  Sunday  evening,  but  as  Sue  and  all  the  girls  are 
writing  I  thought  I  had  better  do  it  than  talk  and  carry  on.  We  are 
staying  with  them  until  their  roommates  come  and  I  wish  I  could  stay  al- 
ways. 

We  don't  like  our  roommates  but  don't  have  to  see  them  except  at 
night.  Boydie  and  I  have  become  quite  popular  with  all  the  girls,  and  she 
is  one  of  the  girls'  darling  already. 

Yesterday  evening  Miss  Baldwin  let  Camille  take  eight  of  us  down  the 
street  to  treat  us  and  stayed  about  two  hours. 

We  begin  school  tomorrow.  I  have  arranged  about  all  my  lessons.  I'll 
tell  you  exactly  how  and  what  we  do.  The  rising  bell  rings  at  half-past 
six,  breakfast  at  seven,  go  to  Chapel  at  nine,  and  recite  until  one,  then 
dinner,  get  out  at  four  and  walk  on  the  terrace  until  six.  Study  hall  at 
seven  until  nine,  but  one  of  my  practice  hours  is  the  last  hour  of  study 
hall.  We  go  down  in  the  calisthenics  room  and  dance  until  half-past 
nine,  come  to  our  rooms  and  be  in  bed  by  ten.  They  have  gotten  awfully 
strict.     If  you  get  more  than  50  demerits,  you  forfeit  all  honors. 

Where  is  Papa?  I  want  to  write  to  him.  You  must  all  write  often. 
With  lots  of  love,  I  am 

Yours  affectionately, 
Jane ^si 

Here  one  has  not  only  a  suggestion  of  the  roommate  problem, 
but  a  description  of  a  day's  routine;  also  the  dancing,  the  "dar- 
lings," the  walking  on  the  terrace,  all  features  of  the  social  life 
of  that  day. 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Seminary  was  a  school  for 
little  girls  as  well  as  for  young  ladies.  The  social  pattern  was 
affected  by  the  presence  of  these  children.  Besides  the  Staunton 
little  girls  who  attended  as  day  students,  there  were  children  who 
grew  up  in  the  Seminary;  Dunbar  Murray,  son  of  Professor  and 
Mrs.  Murray,  who  lived  in  Hilltop;  Baldwin  Darrow,  son  of 
Mary  Crawford  Darrow ;  and  other  relatives  of  Miss  Baldwin 
who  were  there  from  time  to  time.  The  children  may  have  been 
objectionable  at  times  to  the  young  ladies,  but  one  gets  little,  if 
any,  suggestion  of  annoyance.  The  Annual  of  1893  commented 
on  the  presence  of  Baldwin  Darrow :  "The  Seminary  is  no  longer 
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without  a  child  to  vary  its  dull  monotony,  for  we  now  frequently 
hear  merry  peals  of  laughter  resounding  up  the  back  gallery  from 
Master  Baldwin  Darrow  when  he  has  succeeded  in  tripping  up 
his  latest  antagonist."^*^  The  young  ladies  always  remembered 
fondly  Miss  Nannie  Tate  and  her  "little  school  room."  The  little 
girls  used  to  sit  on  the  front  porch  of  the  Cochran  home  (now  the 
Alumnse  Club  House)  and  watch  the  arrival  of  the  new  students, 
each  claiming  her  darling,  to  whom  she  sent  notes  and  presents. 
They  played  hop-scotch  in  the  Covered  Way;  and  often  annoyed 
Uncle  Chess  in  their  romping  on  the  lawn. 

One  of  the  best  descriptions  of  the  life  of  the  smaller  girl  and 
her  evolution  into  the  young  lady  is  that  given  by  Mrs.  ^Margaret 
Stuart  Robertson : 

I  went  to  the  Seminary  when  I  made  mud  cakes  and  wore  pinafores.  .  . 
In  those  days  the  study  hall  was  in  the  center  of  the  main  seminary  build- 
ing. .  .  .  And  the  lecture  room  was  under  the  present  library  [now  the 
business  office].  This  lecture  room  was  used  for  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment, and  there  my  Seminary  school  life  began.  The  Church  steps  and 
their  wide  abutments  on  each  side  made  charming  play  places,  and  there 
we  little  girls  used  to  eat  our  lunch,  discuss  our  elders  and  betters,  and 
settle  the  affairs  of  the  town. 

Wood  was  our  fuel  in  those  days  and  there  was  a  splendid  pile  stack- 
ed between  the  schoolroom  and  the  Church.  It  was  awfully  hard  to  climb 
up,  but  we  called  it  the  Alps  and  took  many  a  perilous  journey  over  it; 
sometimes  we  and  the  woodpile  rolled  down  together,  and  oh,  mercy,  didn't 
Uncle  Chess  fuss  and  fume !  We  all  went  to  prayers  in  the  big  school 
room  and  then  scampered  back  up  to  our  department  through  the  back 
porch  and  down  the  steps  three  or  four  at  a  time ;  some  of  us  preferred 
the  banisters ;  the  steps  were  steep,  and  as  there  were  no  newell  posts  at 
the  railing,  it  was  a  very  quick  and  exciting  way  of  getting  down,  but 
very  severe  when  you  came  to  the  bottom.  What  delightful  games  of 
"Tag"  and  "I  Spy"  we  played  and  how  thrilling  to  explore  the  gloomy 
recesses  under  the  long  back  porch;  sometimes  in  great  emergencies,  we 
took  refuge  in  the  dingy  cellars  under  the  study  hall,  where  darkness 
might  be  felt.  .  .  .  Then  there  was  a  charming  high  fence  between  the 
Seminary  and  Judge  Thompson's,  now  Hill  Top.  That  was  the  suspension 
bridge  over  Niagara ;  it  makes  me  dizzy  to  think  how  we  used  to  run 
along  on  top  of  it! 

After  awhile  we  were  promoted  to  the  big  school  room ;  our  hair  had 
grown,  and  we  curled  it  on  slate  pencils ;  we  wore  gloves  and  long  green 
sunbonnets  to  protect  our  complexions,  and  we  wore  corsets  and  had  our 
dresses   buttoned   in    front.      I   never    felt   so   delightfully   mature   in   my 
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life.  .  .  We  were  allowed  to  sit  on  the  portico  and  front  steps  in  those 
days  when  the  school  room  was  in  the  Seminary  building.  ...  I  find  I  wax 
garrulous  on  old  Seminary  days.  The  memory  of  my  big  Newfoundland 
dog  "Burleigh,"  who  carried  my  lunch  basket  to  school  for  many  years, 
who  would  crack  nuts  during  prayers  and  burst  open  the  class  room  doors, 
who  strolled  in  to  meals  and  went  to  school  long  after  I  left — those  same 
lunches  and  baskets  of  chestnuts,  grapes  and  apples,  which  we  day  scholars 
were  so  honored  to  have  eaten  up  by  the  boarders !  The  stolen  visits 
to  boarders'  rooms  where  the  Southern  girls  served  oranges  and  the  tide- 
water girls  shrimp  and  sardines.  Then  the  exciting  days  of  dress  parades 
in  preparation  for  the  photographer  or  the  soirees,  and  once  and  only 
once  the  more  injurious  excitement  of  planchette  and  table  turnings  and 
fainting  and  screaming  girls  upstairs.  And  then  commencement  with  the 
rigid  examinations  beforehand,  for  the  Seminary,  from  its  earliest  days, 
advocated  and  made  possible  the  higher  education  of  women  .  .  .  the 
awarding  of  diplomas  and  prizes,  .  .  .  packing,  parting,  tears,  farewells, 
and  for  us  who  were  left — silence,  reaction,  the  abomination  of  desolation, 
those  first  few  days  of  vacation  l^ss 

The  Seminary  not  only  included  the  young;  it  gave  shelter  to 
and  cherished  the  old.  There  was  always  a  "grandmother."  First 
there  was  "Grandma  McClung,"  who  comforted  the  girls  in  Civil 
War  days  when  they  flocked  to  her  room  by  dozens  to  sleep,  if 
they  had  a  particular  fright.  Later  Miss  Baldwin's  uncle  and  aunt, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wade  Heiskell,  lived  for  twelve  years  with  her  in 
the  Seminary.  Mrs.  Heiskell's  room,  as  one  of  the  girls  wrote, 
"was  to  each  tired  homesick  school  girl  a  haven  of  comfort  and 
heartrest;  her  soft  hand  and  gentle  voice  were  better  for  a  sick  girl 
than  doctor  or  medicine ;  and  her  very  presence  among  us  was 
like  a  benediction  on  the  school."^®*  Mr.  Heiskell  was  also  fondly 
remembered,  especially  for  his  stories  of  their  visits  to  Virginia 
from  their  Western  home  in  the  days  before  railroads. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heiskell,  both  in  the  winter 
of  1892-93,  Mrs.  Crawford  remained  as  the  grandmother  of  the 
group.  With  her  romantic  nature,  her  delight  in  sentimental 
novels,  her  love  of  fluffy  clothes,  her  joy  in  children,  she  gave  a 
perfect  background  to  this  Victorian  idyl.  In  physical  appear- 
ance and  in  social  composition  it  was  a  big  home.  The  social 
discipline  was  exacting  in  that  it  was  complex— involving  relation- 
ships to  old  and  young  as  well  as  to  one's  equal  in  age.  It  gave 
a  more  normal  course  to  life  and  thus  perhaps  removed  or  tended 
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to  remove  the  harmful  effects  that  might  have  arisen  from  a  too 
narrow  segregation. 

Along  with  the  children  and  the  old,  other  essential  parts  of 
the  school  were  the  servants  and  employees.  They  took  great 
pride  in  the  Seminary  and  considered  themselves  an  integral  part 
of  it,  a  sentiment  that  has  continued  to  exist  among  their  suc- 
cessors. There  was,  for  example,  Mr.  Thompson,  the  night- 
watchman,  who  always  solicitously  inquired  of  the  teachers  at  the 
end  of  the  session,  "Well,  Miss,  are  you  coming  back  to  us  next 
year?"  Apparently  Miss  Baldwin  did  not  have  a  nightwatchman 
for  many  years.  According  to  the  Annual  of  1891,  this  office  had 
been  introduced  just  three  years  before.  Mr.  Thompson,  an  Irish- 
man, with  red  cheeks,  red  blankets,  and  the  big  red  apples  "which 
he  used  to  bring  in  his  capacious  pockets  for  those  of  us  who 
teased  him  most,"  was  the  most  picturesque  of  the  lot,  and  made 
for  himself  "a  name  second  only  to  Uncle  Chess."  He  acted  as 
escort  of  the  girls  to  the  theatre  and  to  the  station,  rang  the  night 
and  morning  bells,  and  patrolled  the  grounds.  Of  his  relations 
with  a  certain  crowd  of  young  men,  then  known  as  Kableites, 
the  Annual  said : 

Monday  afternoon  he  is  put  to  his  wits'  end  in  devising  stratagems  to 
keep  off  a  certain  band,  famous  for  military  prowess.  This  is  the  after- 
noon of  the  week  as  regards  excitement.  But  to  give  "honor  where  honor 
is  due,"  the  Kableites  possess  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  quality  known 
as  ingenuity.  They  can  even  get  ahead  of  our  guard.  There  is  one  bat- 
talion of  lovers,  another  of  "funlovers."  The  latter  inveigle  Mr.  Thomp- 
son to  "Hill  Top"  and  pleasingly  chat  with  him  while  the  former  named 
band  are  "making  hay  while  the  sun  shines"  with  mute  voices  and  talking 
eyes.285 

The  quality  of  his  boldness  in  accosting  the  intruder  has  been 
inherited,  some  might  say,  by  later  heirs  to  his  office.  To  a  thief 
he  declared:  "If  you  don't  go  away  from  here,  I  will  blow  your 
brains  out,  like  I  did  last  year."  In  1893,  it  was  announced  that, 
"Mr.  Thompson,  whose  red  blanket  was  so  gracefully  scalloped 
for  the  sake  of  the  girls'  memoirs,  no  longer  escorts  timid 
maidens  to  Hilltop,  .  .  .  but  the  Seminary  nowadays  is 
guarded  from  all  intruders  by  Mr.  Lickliter,  whose  dignity  is  so 
imposing  that  we  pass  him  by  in  silent  awe."^*®    Within  a  few 
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years,  Mr.  John  Smith,  another  Irishman,  replaced  him.  Mr. 
Smith  was  shortly  torn  by  divided  loyalties.  With  his  Irish  love 
of  a  fight,  he  wished  to  volunteer  for  the  Spanish- American 
War;  but  the  Seminary  won,  and  he  remained  to  protect  the 
young  ladies.^®'^ 

No  Seminary  employee  achieved  such  legendary  fame  as 
Uncle  Chess,  celebrated  in  poem  and  story.  Uncle  Chess  had 
been  a  slave  in  the  family  of  Miss  Baldwin's  grandmother,  and 
came  to  the  Seminary  with  Miss  Baldwin.  For  many  years  he 
was  the  bell  ringer,  the  mail  carrier,  and  the  yard  man.  "Pretty 
tolruble  mail"  he  always  repeated,  when  beset  by  eager  girls  to 
know  if  he  had  many  letters.  Many  anecdotes  collected  around 
him.  The  Annual  of  1898  thus  related  one  of  these:  "His 
daughter  .  .  .  said  that  when  her  children  were  little  she  used 
to  tell  them  as  our  line  passed  her  gates :  'Look,  there  goes  Miss 
Mary's  girls.'  But  the  children  would  run  to  the  gate,  and  scram- 
bling upon  it  to  get  a  better  view,  would  say  with  great  com- 
plaisance, 'Dere  goes  grandpa's  girls.'  "^^^  His  horizon  did  not 
reach  beyond  Miss  Baldwin's  realm.  He  was  certain  that  "Miss 
Mary  July  ran  the  United  States  and  had  Europe  for  a  foot- 
stool." Uncle  Chess  stayed  on,  even  after  he  was  too  feeble  to 
be  of  much  use ;  he  raked  the  leaves.  He  was  glad  of  the  assist- 
ance that  the  fashion  of  "Half  trains"  in  skirts  gave  him. 

And  when  the  leaves  are  budding  out 
And  none  fall  to  the  ground 
He  sits  all  day  most  patiently, 
And  keeps  a  sharp  watch  'round 
For  fear  that  one  stray  leaf  may  fall 
And  not  by  him  be  found.^'^a 

In  1893,  he  was  reported  "too  feeble  to  look  after  Miss  Mary's 
things  any  longer"  and  to  be  living  in  Staunton  with  his 
daughter.^^" 

The  picture  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Seminary  would  not  be 
complete  without  the  animal  pets.  Her  fondness  for  animals 
softens  the  picture  of  Miss  Baldwin,  which  her  reserve  and  dignity 
might  tend  to  make  severe.  She  was  rather  broad  in  her  choice 
of  pets,  too.  She  had  once  kept  cats  someone  tells  of  her.  For 
many  years  she  kept  a  large  collection  of  "rare  birds  of  brilliant 
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plumage  from  Java,  Syria,  Africa,  and  South  America."  Pro- 
fessor Walter  helped  her  in  the  selection  and  care  of  her  birds. 
Finally  they  dwindled  to  the  parrot  that  all  the  students  of  her 
later  years  recall,  the  companion  of  Miss  Baldwin  at  meals,  sitting 
on  the  back  of  her  chair;  the  guardian,  who  yelled,  "'Who's 
that !  who's  that !'  to  the  abject  terror  of  the  approaching  V.  M.  I. 
cadet."^®^  But  the  two  pets  most  fondly  remembered  were  the 
two  dogs — little  Midget,  without  distinguished  pedigree,  and  the 
lovely  Pomeranian,  Beauty,  an  oil  painting  of  whom  has  long 
hung  in  the  Red  Parlor.  These  two  were  the  faithful  companions 
of  Miss  Baldwin  about  the  dormitories  and  campus.  Their  bells 
probably  served  as  an  effective  warning  to  girls  of  the  approach 
of  Miss  Baldwin,  in  case  they  were  out  of  their  rooms,  cooking 
over  the  gas  jet,  or  involved  in  other  infractions  of  the  regula- 
tions. It  was  difficult  for  Miss  Baldwin  to  keep  bells  on  them, 
however;  the  girls  took  them  for  souvenirs,  and  almost  sheared 
poor  Beauty  of  his  fine  coat  in  collecting  pieces  for  their  memory 
books. 

Mention  has  been  made  incidentally  of  the  attractions  of  the 
Augusta  Female  Seminary  for  the  boys  from  the  neighboring 
schools,  how  they  came  to  soirees  just  to  gaze  upon  the  girls 
from  the  gallery,  or  to  the  interminable  commencement  concerts 
for  the  boon  of  a  few  minutes'  conversation.  Their  devotion 
deserves  a  more  particular  treatment  here.  The  popularity  of 
Mary  Baldwin  College  girls  with  the  young  men  of  the  Univer- 
sity, Washington  and  Lee,  the  Virginia  Military  Institute,  and 
Hampden- Sydney,  as  well  as  with  those  of  the  local  military 
schools,  is  notorious.  But  the  young  men  were  just  as  devoted 
to  their  mothers  and  grandmothers  and  struggled  under  much 
greater  difficulties  to  see  them.  Many  are  the  legends  handed 
down  about  the  impregnable  walls  of  the  Seminary.  Perhaps  that 
was  part  of  the  enchantment,  but  only  a  part;  for  the  young 
ladies  of  the  Seminary,  to  judge  by  their  pictures  and  by  the 
testimony  of  women  as  well  as  of  men,  were  exceptionally  pretty 
and  charming.  The  last  generation  of  girls  in  Miss  Baldwin's 
day  had  also  to  look  back  to  the  day  of  their  mothers,  when  the 
girls  had  been  just  as  attractive.  One  wrote  in  The  Annual  of 
1898: 
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We  think  the  girls  of  the  Seminary  enjoy  considerable  popularity  now, 
but  they  were  just  as  popular  some  twenty  years  ago;  for  my  dentist  at 
home,  who  is  forty,  perhaps,  says  that  when  he  was  a  V.M.I,  boy,  he  used 
to  drive  the  thirty-six  miles  between  Staunton  and  Lexington  any  Sunday 
to  see  the  Baldwin  girls  go  to  church !  His  girl  was  from  Texas.  He 
showed  me  her  picture,  which  he  had  carefully  preserved  all  these  years. 
He  said  the  bare  mention  of  that  girl  was  enough  to  make  his  wife  jealous, 
although  he  had  not  seen  her  since  she  went  back  to  Texas  so  long  ago.^^z 

The  young  lady  of  that  generation  seems  to  have  taken  all 
the  attentions  for  granted,  however,  just  as  those  of  today  do,  no 
doubt ;  to  receive  admiration  and  homage  was  her  right  and  might 
be  met  with  tolerant  amusement  only.  "Spreads"  in  the  Seminary 
might  even  be  the  occasion  for  more  pleasant  anticipation,  as  the 
following  account  indicates : 

We  have  not  time  to  dwell  upon  the  concerts  and  readings  patronized 
by  the  girls,  nor  to  speak  at  length  of  the  admiration  they  have  excited 
whenever  they  appeared  in  public.  Never  before  have  the  verandas  oppo- 
site the  terraces  been  so  popular  as  places  of  resort ;  windows  and  street 
corners  have  been  thronged  with  admiring  young  men  as  the  school  passed 
by;  scarcely  a  young  man  in  Staunton  has  not  strained  the  muscles  of 
his  head  and  neck  and  been  in  danger  of  acquiring  strabismus  in  his 
frantic  efiforts  to  see  "Miss  Baldwin's  girls."  While  this  has  been  enter- 
taining and  flattering,  yet  more  genuine  delight  was  felt  in  the  fashionable 
receptions  and  teas  given  by  the  social  four  hundred  of  the  A.F.S.^^^ 

No  doubt  this  long-distance  worship  did  lose  its  charm  and 
novelty  after  a  time.  But  the  young  men  left  no  stone  unturned 
apparently  to  break  down  the  isolation.  Some  were  fortunate  in 
getting  special  permission  to  visit.  Some  were  able  to  get  introduc- 
tions and  letters  of  permission  through  brothers  or  cousins  of  the 
young  ladies  attending  the  men's  colleges.  The  young  men,  it 
is  said,  used  to  pick  names  from  the  Seminary  catalogue,  and 
attempt  a  correspondence  with  the  one  chosen.  Woodrow  Wilson's 
unsuccessful  visit  to  his  cousin,  Harriet  Woodrow,  when  he 
came  without  a  letter  of  introduction  has  been  recounted.  Later, 
however,  he  did  get  permission  to  visit  her.  The  story  of  his 
courtship  of  her  is  told  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker  in  his  Woodrow 
Wilson:  Life  and  Letters: 

Across  the  mountains  at  Staunton,  Wilson's  birthplace,  several  of  his 
fascinating  cousins  were  at  school  at  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary.  ...  It 
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was  easy  enough  to  slip  over  the  mountain  to  spend  a  week-end  and  return 
in  time  for  his  first  Monday  lecture.  One  of  the  gifted  students  in  the 
Seminary  was  Harriet  Woodrow — "Hattie,"  the  daughter  of  his  mother's 
much  loved  older  brother,  Thomas,  who  lived  in  Chillicothe,  Ohio.  Young 
Wilson  fell  precipitately  in  love  with  her,  and  scandalized  his  other  cousins 
by  his  vociferous  cheering  at  a  concert  where  she  played.  He  went  to 
spend  the  Christmas  hoHdays  in  1879  in  Staunton  with  his  uncle  James 
Bones,  and  here  the  affair  with  his  cousin  made  rapid  progress.  ...  A 
somewhat  ardent  correspondence  with  Hattie  continued  during  the  follow- 
ing year  and  a  half,  and  in  the  summer  of  1881,  Wilson  visited  his  cousin's 
family  at  Chillicothe,  made  his  suit,  and  was  promptly  refused.^^* 

But  many  romances  begun  in  the  shadow  of  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary  had  a  more  successful  outcome.  While  the 
girls  might  take  the  homage  accorded  them  v^ith  some  show  of 
indifference,  they  admitted  their  own  inclinations  to  romance; 
they  declared  that  although  teachers  might  keep  sweethearts  out 
of  sight,  "none  of  them  have  as  yet  been  able  to  invent  a  safety- 
valve  to  keep  them  out  of  mind."^^^  Thus  the  ties  between  the 
Seminary  and  the  Virginia  men's  schools,  established  by  such 
academic  contacts  as  Dr.  McGufifey,  commencement  speakers,  or 
the  textbooks  of  their  professors  adopted,  were  forged  much  more 
firmly  by  the  romances  that  budded  and  the  unions  that  were 
effected  between  the  students. 

In  the  relative  difficulty  of  seeing  the  young  men,  the  young 
ladies  found  various  resources  for  entertainment.  To  a  few,  who 
sought  diplomas  as  "full  graduates,"  the  heavy  schedule  of  work 
did  not  leave  much  time  for  diversion.  But  there  were  many 
who  found  time  to  play  and  to  dream.  In  the  eighties  and  early 
nineties  an  epidemic  of  "darlings"  or  "cases"  among  the  girls 
struck  the  Seminary.  Disciples  of  Freud  would  find,  perhaps, 
unpleasant  significance  in  this  development;  that  the  participants 
were  entirely  unconscious  of  any  impropriety  is  indicated  by  the 
frank  publicity  given  to  the  cases.  The  craze  began  to  decline 
in  the  early  nineties.  The  Annual  of  1891  recorded :  "It  is  often 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  cause  and  effect — whether  the 
annihilation  of  the  Saturday-night  Dike  is  the  outcome  of  the 
extinction  of  the  "darling"  or  vice  versa  is  a  question  of  weight. 
Be  it  as  it  may,  the  age  for  "darlings,"  that  is  "girl-sweethearts," 
belongs  to  the  past."^®^   The  "darlings"  did  not  cease  at  once,  but 
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the  Seminary  annalist  of  1893  recorded  that  the  "cases"  of  the 
year  could  be  counted  on  one  hand.^^'^  At  the  same  time  the 
disappearance  of  the  German  and  the  "Tackey  Balls"  was  re- 
corded with  the  comment  that  three  of  the  old  social  landmarks 
were  gone.  The  Germans,  or  dances  in  the  "gym,"  had  been 
closely  associated  with  the  "cases."  One  of  the  pair  took  the 
part  of  escort.  The  Germans  and  also  the  "darlings"  were  popu- 
lar again  a  few  years  later,  and  perhaps  never  really  disappeared. 

In  the  middle  nineties  "the  fashionable  teas  and  receptions" 
to  which  one  girl  referred,  quoted  above,  became  a  popular  feature 
of  Seminary  life.  With  all  the  regulations  against  boxes  from 
home,  imprudent  eating  at  night,  etc.,  the  girls  would  eat.  They 
were  allowed  fruit  any  time,  and  apparently  Saturday  night 
"spreads"  came  to  be  tolerated,  Mrs.  Crawford  buying  the  food. 
But  there  was  codking  and  eating  apart  from  the  appointed  times. 
In  time  the  gas  jet  gave  place  to  the  chafing  dish  for  culinary 
purposes.^^^ 

The  "parties"  of  the  middle  and  later  nineties,  however,  which 
the  young  ladies  preferred  to  the  adoration  of  cadets  were  gala 
affairs  occurring  on  holiday  occasions — Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
and  Washington's  birthday — when  boxes  from  home  were  al- 
lowed. Party  decorations,  evening  dresses,  hand-painted  china,  and 
sometimes  fine  silver  were  often  features  of  these  festivities.  For- 
mal invitations  were  sent  out.  Since  the  young  ladies  had  few 
other  occasions  in  the  Seminary  for  evening  dress,  they  wore  them 
for  the  Saturday  German  and  the  dormitory  "spreads."  The 
Annuals  gave  much  space  to  discriptions  of  these  "fashionable 
affairs"  with  their  curious  mixture  of  the  formal  and  informal. 
The  following  description  of  Christmas  festivities  reflects  the 
supreme  satisfaction  they  afforded  in  the  eating  and  "in  remem- 
brance" : 

Rivalling  all  the  feasts  of  the  year  in  jollity  and  abundance  were  the 
five  o'clock  dinners  of  Sky  High  during  the  Christmas  holidays.  They 
really  began  at  10  o'clock  Monday  morning  when  the  express  man  came. 
As  John  labored  up  the  long  flights  of  stairs  with  the  first  box,  he  was 
hailed  with  shrieks,  growing  more  enthusiastic,  as  our  olfactories,  made 
keen  by  long  abstinence,  recognized  the  odor  of  some  loved  dainty  ex- 
haling from  the  cracks  of  the  box.  All  rushed  to  the  room  of  the  happy 
receiver  and  seated  on  the  floor  generously  aided  her  in  unpacking  the 
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delicious  home  provisions.  Salad,  turkey,  jelly,  candy,  potted  meats — which 
were  immediately  locked  in  trunks  for  a  time  of  famine — followed  in  rapid 
succession.  Our  favorite  kinds  of  cake  were  there  too,  and  we  enjoyed 
these  all  the  more  when  we  thought  of  the  loving  hands  which  had  made 
them,  that  they  might  be  the  more  delicious  for  us.  Oh,  what  a  luxurious 
feeling  to  sit  down  on  the  bed  and  look  about  the  room,  every  space 
filled  with  things  to  eat — no  more  starvation  for  at  least  two  weeks !  Every 
room  was  visited  in  the  same  manner,  and  in  one  or  another  was  found 
every  dish  known  to  the  chef  de  cuisine  of  Delmonico's.  We  "skipped" 
supper  and  prepared  for  a  grand  dinner.  The  preparations  would  doubt- 
less seem  strange  to  our  mothers,  but  they  will  be  familiar  to  old  school 
girls.  We  rolled  the  bed  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  spread  it  with  towels 
and  then  arranged  the  "festal  bed  (board)."  Everything  ready,  we  donned 
our  evening  gowns,  without  which  no  one  is  admitted  to  a  gathering  of 
the  "Four  Hundred,"  and  seated  ourselves  about  the  table  prepared  for 
pure  enjoyment.  .  .  . 

The  next  night  the  performance  was  repeated  with  the  same  success — 
the  same  faultless  viands  and  serving.  But  imagine  our  remorse  when  told 
that  Mrs.  Boone  had  opened  her  heart  and  regaled  the  school  with  chicken 
salad.  Of  course  we  had  chicken  salad,  but  the  fact  that  we  had  missed 
the  grand  occasion  of  seeing  chicken  salad  on  those  red-covered  tables 
heretofore  sacred  to  rolls  and  preserves  was  what  "made  our  only  woe." 
The  enjoyment  of  those  banquets  was  not  only  temporary.  Will  a  Christ- 
mas ever  pass  when  we  will  not  think  of  our  good  times  together  that 
Qiristmas  vacation?  They  will  always  be  among  our  brightest  recollec- 
tions, and  more  substantial  sentiments  will  cluster  about  our  old  dried  wish- 
bones than  ever  clung  to  a  "faded  flower."  Years  hence,  when  we  gaze 
upon  the  old  bone,  our  imagination  can  easily  draw  the  outline  of  a  large, 
brown  roast  turkey.  We  shall  recall  our  joy  at  first  spying  it,  our  bliss 
at  first  tasting  it,  and  our  regret  at  seeing  it  vanish  with  our  happy  va- 
cation. But  with  these  recollections  will  come  the  more  serious  thought — 
that  our  school  days  are  past  and  gone.299 

Life  was  gentle  to  the  young  lady  of  the  later  nineteenth 
century.  Even  in  the  "Gay  Nineties,"  the  Victorian  complacency, 
security,  and  faith  in  progress  had  not  yet  been  shaken.  It  was 
an  "Age  of  Confidence" — confidence  in  the  security  and  stability 
of  one's  family  and  home,  confidence  in  one's  community,  in  one's 
nation.  The  long  international  peace  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
only  briefly  interrupted  by  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  still  endured. 
To  us  Europe  was  only  the  destination  of  a  pleasure  trip  or  a 
source  for  "culture"  for  the  man  of  means  or  for  his  wife  and 
children.  The  future  was  secure  in  its  general  pattern.  The 
individual  had  only  to  work  out  the  details.   Social  and  economic 
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problems  were  troubling  America,  it  is  true ;  but  they  had  not  yet 
become  so  insistent  that  they  penetrated  the  walls  of  the  Semi- 
nary to  any  degree.  Hence  the  student  in  her  idle  moments  in- 
dulged in  rosy  dreams  of  the  life  before  her.  Dreaming  of  the 
future  became  a  favorite  indoor  sport ;  or  a  pastime  which  often 
drew  them  outside  to  "walk  on  the  terrace."  This  aspect  of  life 
in  the  Seminary  has  been  beautifully  expressed  by  Roselle  Mercier 
Montgomery  in  her  poem,  "Across  the  Years"  : 

Across  the  years,  I  hear  your  laughter  sweet, 

I  see  your  faces  through  a  mist  of  tears, 

Dear  comrades  of  the  happy  school-girl  years ! 

I  hear  the  echo  of  your  tripping  feet 

As  on  the  terrace  there  we  used  to  meet 

In  the  soft  dusk :  In  happy  laughing  pairs, 

We  walked  and  talked  and  dreamed — and  knew  no  cares 

Upon  the  terrace  there  above  the  street ! 

Ah,  yes !  we  wandered  there  and  talked  and  dreamed — 

A  radiant  wonder  then  the  future  seemed ! 

We  planned  what  we  should  do  when  school  was  done, 

And  turned  to  Hf  e  as  flowers  to  the  sun ! 

How  slow  time  seemed  to  our  impatient  feet 

That  trod  the  terrace  there  above  the  street! 

Oh,  comrades  in  the  dusk  of  memory. 

Where  are  you  now?  has  life  been  good  to  you. 

Or  death?     Have  all  your  girlish  dreams  come  true? 

On  gay  young  faces  that  come  back  to  me. 

What  lines  are  written  now,  if  one  could  see? 

And  is  the  laughter  hushed  that  I  once  knew?^'"' 

A  Student  of  an  earlier  day,  the  1870's,  had  written  in  recollec- 
tion of  her  school  days : 

Through  the  open  door  of  a  music  room  I  catch  enchanting  glimpses 
of  grass  and  trees — again  it  is  Saturday  night  at  school,  and  I  am  sitting 
beside  that  window,  needle  in  hand,  dreaming  the  hours  away,  while  Hattie 
Woodrow  plays  Chopin's  weird,  wonderful  music  and  my  unsewed  buttons 
fall  unheeded  to  the  floor. ^oi 

But  the  student's  thoughts  were  not  all  in  the  nature  of  an  idyl. 
Another  student,  inclined  to  self -analysis  and  to  the  analysis  of 
the   public's   opinion   of   school   girls,   wrote   in   sober,   if   more 
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prosaic  vein,  that  if  students  built  air  castles  they  got  near  enough 
the  moon  to  discover  that  it  was  not  green  cheese,  that  girls  had 
thoughts  of  their  own  and  plans  for  the  future  that  might  startle 
or  amuse  their  parents  by  their  seriousness.^"^ 

From  time  to  time  special  events — an  unexpected  holiday, 
sleigh  rides  or  a  drive  in  the  country,  a  trip  to  Weyer's  Cave  or 
Natural  Bridge,  a  special  program  of  music  at  the  Staunton 
Opera  House,  or  a  play  in  the  city  came  to  vary  the  routine  of 
Seminary  life.    The  Annual  of  1895  recorded : 

The  hearts  of  the  girls  were  made  glad  on  the  morning  of  April  16th 
by  Miss  Baldwin's  announcing  that  there  would  be  no  school  on  that  day. 
About  ten  o'clock,  carriages  came  up  and  Miss  Baldwin  took  the  whole 
school  for  a  drive.  The  day  was  beautiful  and  a  drive  was  never  more 
enjoyed.  3°3 

Heavy  snows  in  the  winter  meant  as  a  rule  a  sleigh  ride  and  also 
incidentally,  ice-cream  for  dinner.""*  Snows  and  sleigh  riding  were 
naturally  a  very  great  attraction  for  the  girls  from  the  Deep 
South. 

The  various  trips,  scientific,  artistic,  and  historical,  that  Mary 
Baldwin  College  now  sponsors  had  their  beginning  in  a  small  way 
in  Miss  Baldwin's  day.  The  Weyer's  Cave  trip  seems  to  have 
been  the  most  common  one.  The  Staunton  Vindicator  described 
a  trip  to  the  cave  in  1879: 

Some  forty  or  fifty  young  ladies  and  teachers  of  the  Augusta  Female 
Seminary  took  a  delightful  picnic  excursion  to  Wayer's  Cave  Tuesday.  A 
special  train  carried  them  to  Weyer's  Cave  Station,  where  they  were  met 
by  Mr.  Ned  Burke  with  his  elegant  livery,  some  eight  or  ten  conveyances, 
and  the  trip  to  the  cave  and  back  and  by  train  back  to  Staunton  was 
made  without  accident  and  in  excellent  time,  (the  party)  reaching  Staun- 
ton at  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon.^os 

Another  trip  to  the  cave  that  received  special  treatment  in  verse 
in  the  Annual  suggests  the  appearance  of  school  spirit  of  a  rather 
modern  flavor.  In  the  "gay  nineties"  something  of  the  rigid 
decorum  was  relaxed — at  least  on  picnics.  As  the  "poet"  re- 
corded the  history  of  this  excursion : 
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The  people  then  we  greeted 
With  the   Seminary  yell ; 
Some  smiled  at  us  serenely, 
While  others  fled  pell-mell. 


The  trip  to  the  cave,  the  voracious  appetites,  the  "lemonade  in 
the  horse-pail  stirred  with  a  small-sized  tree,"  the  journey  home 
by  moonlight,  when  the  "Rollers  (Augusta  Military  Academy) 
...  to  greet  us  waved  sheet  and  counterpane"  made  this  trip 
a  memorable  one  among  the  cave  excursions.^"^ 

Apparently  the  Seminary  did  not  yet  have  a  series  of  concert 
programs.  Occasionally  a  reader  came.  The  Annual  of  1891 
described  one  such  program,  which  does  not  indicate  a  very 
auspicious  beginning  in  "lyceum"  attractions : 

Mr.  Walden,  "a  descendant  of  the  Waldenses,"  gave  a  recital  in  Chapel 
last  fall  to  show  us  "how  it  is  done."  If  his  object  was  to  illustrate  how 
much  noise  one  man  can  possibly  make  within  a  certain  length  of  time, 
the  evening  was  certainly  "a  howling  success."  .  .  . 

His  masterpiece,  "Poe's  Bells,"  was  rendered  with  realistic  and  deafen- 
ing effect.  So  much  so  that  Midget,  on  the  porch  below,  deceived  by  the 
thunderous  vibrations,  thought  it  the  iron-throated  churchbell  over  the  way, 
and,  as  was  his  wont,  howled  dismally.3°^ 

There  had  been  "elocutionists"  of  an  early  day,  however,  who 
had  read  at  the  Seminary  and  received  the  commendation  of  the 
Staunton  press. 

The  following  event  was,  no  doubt,  an  enlivening  diversion 
for  the  Seminary  and  is  suggestive  of  the  present  custom  of  the 
Mary  Baldwin  girls  themselves  in  their  Christmas  carols : 

The  Staunton  Glee  Club  gave  the  young  ladies  of  the  various  seminaries 
a  very  neat  instrumental  serenade  on  Wednesday  night  last.  The  intervals 
between  the  musical  pieces  were  filled  with  a  brillant  display  of  pyro- 
technics—  rockets,  roman  candles,  spit-devils,  and  other  diabolical  fire  in- 
ventions.^^^ 

In  the  1890's  the  Staunton  Opera  House  brought  some  very  good 
musical  and  dramatic  programs  to  Staunton,  which  the  students 
of  the  Seminary  were  allowed  to  attend  occasionally. 

In  the  meantime  an  amateur  glee  club  and  an  amateur  orches- 
tra appeared  in  the  Seminary,  forerunners  of  the  later  more  seri- 
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ous  organizations.  An  "old  girl"  thus  related  the  origin  of  the 
Glee  Club : 

With  a  little  encouragement  we  should  tell  you  about  the  jolly  little 
glee  club  of  '91  which  made  hideous  the  warm  nights  of  early  spring, 
when  the  balcony  of  Long  Room  resounded  with  the  strains  of  "I'll  be 
All  Smiles  Tonight,  Love"  and  "My  Bonnie  Lies  Over  the  Ocean."  One 
of  the  teachers  used  sometimes  to  entertain  her  callers  out  on  the  front 
porch.  On  those  occasions  we  took  a  peculiar  school-girlish  delight  in 
warbling  "Good-night,  Ladies"  and  "Home  Sweet  Home"  in  the  alluring 
hope  of  embarrassing  the  visitors.  Everybody  laughed  at  us,  and  we 
laughed  at  ourselves  and  at  each  other;  but  we  had  a  very  happy  time 
over  it  and  the  present  glee  club  with  its  recognized  place  on  the  commence- 
ment program  has  grown  out  of  it!  In  those  days  they  would  sooner  have 
thought  of  putting  us  in  jail  than  upon  the  program  for  commencement, 
I  am  sure-So^ 

In  much  the  same  way  the  "Excelsior  Orchestra  Club"  had 
evolved  by  1897,  with  violins,  mandolin,  and  guitars.^" 

One  finds  some  indications  of  school  "spirit"  at  an  early  day 
in  emblems  and  activities  that  are  universal.  An  old  girl  of  1871 
recalled  that  the  Seminary  badges  were  first  proposed,  devised, 
and  gotten  out  in  71,  that  for  a  time  the  school  was  divided  into 
two  parties,  that  "Anchor  and  Monogram  were  the  battle  cries, 
like  Guelf  and  Ghibelline,  though  not  so  irreconcilable,  since  we 
ordered  the  Monogram  badge."^"  School  pennants  were  intro- 
duced; and  in  1891,  the  school  colors,  white  and  gold,  were 
adopted.^^^  College  yells  increased;  and  a  new  college  song 
appeared  in  1897.^"  Popularity  contests  for  the  selection  of  the 
prettiest,  smartest,  most  accomplished,  and  most  popular  girls  in 
school  were  instituted  in  1895;  and  that  of  1896  added  most 
stylish  and  handsomest  to  the  list.^^*  The  Annual  itself  was 
tending  more  and  more  towards  an  expression  of  college  life. 

Most  of  the  girls  in  the  Seminary  came  from  well-to-do  farrii- 
lies.  Life  was  easy  for  them  with  respect  to  material  desires. 
There  were  some,  however,  who  were  not  so  fortunate.  From  all 
reports  there  was  no  distinction  made  on  the  grounds  of  wealth. 
The  social  life  was  democratic  in  spirit,  even  though  its  code  of 
behavior  was  rooted  in  the  aristocratic  tradition.  Of  this  char- 
acteristic of  the  school  a  thoughtful  student  and  one  well-schooled 
in  the  traditions  of  the  Seminary  declared  later : 
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Another  thing  that  was  Instilled  into  us  merely  by  the  atmosphere  which 
surrounded  Miss  Baldwin  in  her  life  time — and  which  has  passed  on  as 
a  school  tradition — is  an  utter  lack  of  snobbishness.  There  was  no  recog- 
nition, even,  of  money  values.  We  never  cared  or  even  knew  who  was 
rich  and  who  was  not.  That  fact  was  never  taken  into  consideration  in 
accepting  scholars  for  the  school,  or  in  dismissing  them,  or  in  the  award- 
ing or  withholding  of  honors  by  the  faculty,  nor  by  the  girls  in  forming 
friendships  or  awarding  student  honors.^i^ 

This  spirit  has  been  perpetuated  into  the  college  life  of  the  present 
day. 

In  leafing  through  the  Annuals  and  Records  other  features 
and  incidents  of  life  in  the  Seminary — some  sad  or  tender,  others 
gay  or  amusing — crowd  upon  one  and  demand  recognition;  the 
simple  and  beautiful  memorials  to  all  who  died  among  faculty, 
students,  or  employees,  in  this  home  "circle" ;  the  quiet  Saturday 
evenings  in  the  library  when  someone  read  aloud  from  a  favorite 
book ;  the  exciting  daily  event  of  "mail-call"  when,  in  the  absence 
of  a  post-office  and  under  the  regime  of  a  restricted  correspond- 
ence, the  mail  was  distributed  from  the  steps  leading  down  into 
the  old  Calisthenics  Room,  the  present  Business  Office ;  the  pan- 
demonium of  voice  and  piano  practice  all  over  the  place  in  close 
proximity  to  all  other  activities ;  the  distant  view  of  Betsy  Bell ; 
the  nearer  view  of  street-cars  outside  drawn  laboriously  up  the 
hillside  by  mules,  carrying  sometimes  one  passenger,  sometimes 
none;  suppers  of  hot  rolls  and  syrup,  or  cheese  and  crackers  on 
Saturday  and  soiree  nights ;  napkins  under  the  table ;  the  firemen, 
who  turned  on  "all  the  steam  on  a  warm  and  sunny  day  and 
turned  it  off  again  when  the  bitter  winds  were  blowing" ;  the  line 
of  Gray-coats  "Looking  Backward" ;  the  French  table ;  the  Semi- 
nary fire  when  the  barns  behind  Sky  High  burned,  but  the  cows 
were  rescued;  the  things  they  adored — "Easter  holidays.  Glee 
Club  nights,  spreads,  Saturday  leisure,  surprise  holidays" ;  the 
things  they  deplored — "examinations,  compositions,  Latin  notes, 
English  questions,  literature  tables,"  etc. 

One  is  inclined  to  linger  over  this  picture  of  the  Seminary  in 
its  Golden  Age,  even  though  one  is  an  "outsider"  who  must 
reconstruct  the  picture  from  the  memoirs  of  others.  In  reading 
and  re-reading  the  Annuals  and  Records  one  is  captured  by  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  a  convincing  evidence  of  the  faithfulness  of 
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the  recordings  and  the  filial  piety  of  the  recorders  to  their  Alma 
Mater.  The  Record  is  the  grateful  remembrance  of  the  first 
generation  of  alumnae;  the  Anniml,  the  immediate  expression  of 
the  Seminary  in  the  last  days  of  its  Golden  Age.  What  did  the 
Seminary  mean  to  the  student  of  the  first  group  ?  A  graduate  of 
the  later  1870's  said  in  1896: 

The  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  in  a  greater  degree  than  any  school  I 
have  ever  known  is  an  individuality  to  its  pupils.  Their  devotion  to  it  is 
so  loyal,  their  love  for  its  honored  Principal  so  deep  and  strong  that  for 
a  Seminary  girl  there  can  be  no  greater  pleasure  than  a  visit  to  the  scenes 
of  her  school  days. 

The  years  of  my  life  at  the  Seminary  were  years  of  unbroken  pros- 
perity and  harmony.  The  turbulent  waters  of  the  early  years  were  calmed 
and  scarcely  a  ripple  stirred  the  placid  waters.  Schools  are  like  nations — 
those  periods  are  usually  happiest  that  have  no  history.  .  .  .  As  I  wander 
from  room  to  room  I  have  many  memories,  some  grave,  some  gay.  .  .  .  In- 
deed the  whole  place  seems  a  very  Vallambrosa,  thick  strewn  with  leaves 
of  memory!  How  the  office  hall  speaks  of  the  organ  on  which  I  used  to 
practice,  while  Polly,  (green  be  her  memory  as  her  plumage!)  demanded 
her  customary  cracker  in  default  of  which  she  would  tear  my  music,  pick 
the  buttons  off  my  boots,  and  tweak  my  hair,  which  hung  in  braids 
within  her  evil  reach.  The  long  galleries  recall  those  evening  promenades 
when  "best  particulars"  vowed  eternal  friendship,  quite  oblivious  of  the 
evanescent  nature  of  school  girl  friendship  in  general  and  also  of  the  stem 
realities  that  awaited  them  outside  that  enchanted  land.  Many  of  these 
friendships  still  remain,  beautiful  reminders  of  that  happy  past.  .  .  . 

A  benediction  seems  to  rest  upon  the  room  where  Miss  Baldwin  gath- 
ered us  around  her  and  taught  us  those  lessons  of  loyalty,  of  faith,  of 
courage,  of  high  resolve  and  noble  striving  that  have  been  to  many  of 
us  our  best  inspiration  in  succeeding  years,  and  for  which  we  would  crown 
her  not  only  with  the  laurel  of  our  honor  but  with  the  myrtle  of  our 
love.316 

Representative  of  the  second  generation,  a  student  of  the 
1890's  thus  paid  tribute  to  the  school  in  the  Annual,  the  literary 
and  social  product  of  the  Seminary  at  its  peak: 

Six  years  is  a  long  time  in  Seminary  life.  Does  life  always  get  dearer 
as  it  grows  older?  .  .  .  Like  every  other  girl  who  comes  in  September,  we 
were  sure  by  November  that  nothing  would  tempt  us  to  return,  yet  six 
returning  Septembers  have  found  us  each  time  more  glad  to  come  back 
to  the  sheltering  home  and  the  kind  friends  we  have  made  here.  We  are 
homesick  now  as  we  think  of  other  faces  gathering  about  the  library 
table;  other  hands  pulling  out  the  books,  other  voices  singing  the  morning 
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hymns,  other  ears  Hstening  to  the  teaching;  homesick  almost  as  we  think 
of  others  intruding  themselves  and  finding  fault  with  the  rough  floor  in 
the  Calisthenics  room,  the  barbed  wire  in  the  back  yard,  and  the  lack  of 
magazines  in  the  library.  We  have  learned  to  feel  it  our  sole  prerogative 
to  find  fault,  for  we  love  so  much  that  we  forgive  much.  .  .  .  We  leave 
dear  faces  and  warm  friends.  Who  will  ever  give  us  more  pleasant  cheer 
than  Mr.  King  or  wiser  counsel  than  Mr.  Murray?  Who  will  ever  set 
us  such  an  example  of  beautiful  self-sacrifice  as  Mrs.  Williamson,  ...  of 
unflinching  devotion  to  duty  as  Miss  Weimar,  of  persistent  work  as  all 
our  teachers,  of  triumph  over  difficulties  as  our  dear  Principal?  Where 
will  the  hills  be  bluer,  the  grass  be  greener,  the  songs  of  the  birds  be 
sweeter,  or  the  fall  of  water  more  musical  than  just  here  at  the  Semi- 
nary.317 

It  was  in  this  same  year  that  the  filial  devotion  of  the  graduates 
of  "Miss  Baldwin's  School"  brought  them  together  in  the  Alumnae 
Association. 

The  Seminary  in  the  Larger  World:  The  Alumna 

From  its  first  issue  in  1891,  the  Augusta  Seminary  Ann-ual 
carried  news  of  the  "old  girls."  These  "news  letters"  might  be 
said  to  constitute  the  first  step  toward  the  organization  of  the 
alumnae,  or  at  least  the  first  group  expression  of  the  "school  tie." 
The  early  ones  gave  news,  however,  of  the  more  recent  "old  girls" 
with  only  rare  notices  of  earlier  ones,  while  the  initiative  for  the 
organization  came  from  an  earlier  group.  But  the  editorial  policy 
of  the  Annuxil  promoted  this  tie  with  the  past,  not  only  by  giving 
generous  space  in  its  small  publication  to  the  "news"  of  the  "old 
girls,"  but  by  articles  and  news  items  about  the  school  that  would 
interest  former  students  and  by  a  definite  historical  interest  in  the 
school  in  reminiscences  of  life  in  the  Seminary  as  far  back  as  the 
Civil  War. 

In  August  of  1893,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Andrew  Hill  of  Georgia,  a 
graduate  of  1880,  came  to  the  Seminary  as  the  guest  of  Miss 
Baldwin.  Over  recollections  of  Miss  Kemper  and  old  classmates, 
she  proposed  the  organization  of  an  alumnae  society.  Miss  Nannie 
Tate  and  Mrs.  Nellie  Hotchkiss  McCullough  were  called  in  and 
approved  enthusiastically  the  plan.  Other  Staunton  alumnae  were 
then  invited  to  a  meeting  on  August  30,  1893,  and  a  preliminary 
organization  was    formed   with   Miss   Tate   as  president ;   Mrs. 
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Hill,  secretary,  and  Mrs.  McCullough,  historian  (referred  to  in 
preceding  pages  as  Mrs.  Holmes).  On  November  15,  1893,  Mrs. 
Hill  sent  a  circular  letter  to  the  full  graduates,  inviting  them  to  a 
reunion  the  next  June  to  effect  a  permanent  organization. ^^^ 

On  April  10,  1894,  Circular  Letter,  No.  2,  set  May  25  as  the 
day  for  the  meeting.  All  graduates  were  asked  to  prepare  poems, 
the  best  ones,  as  selected  by  a  committee  of  outsiders,  to  be  used 
in  the  program.  Eleven  graduates  were  selected,  at  about  three- 
year  intervals,  to  give  short  talks  on  the  Seminary  in  their  day. 
These  talks  might  be  "grave  or  gay,  humorous  or  pathetic,  some 
special  incident,  a  memory  of  girls  or  teachers,  or  a  resume  of 
the  salient  features  of  the  daily  life,  but  told  in  a  bright,  chatty 
way,  as  girls  to  girls."  Both  the  poems  and  talks,  later  published 
in  the  Alumnse  Record  along  with  Mrs.  McCullough's  historical 
sketch  of  the  Seminary,  are  an  invaluable  source  for  the  history 
of  the  Seminary.  The  following  interesting  notice  appeared  in 
the  Record  of  1902 :  "At  the  request  of  Miss  Weimar,  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary,  copies  of  'The  Record' 
were  sent  to  Messrs.  West  and  Johnson,  the  publishers  of  Rich- 
mond, Virginia,  who  were  collecting  data  about  schools  in  the 
South;  also  to  a  gentleman  in  Europe,  who  was  writing  an 
American  novel  and  wished  some  items  of  school-girl  life." 

The  contemporary  account  of  this  historic  occasion  as  given 
in  the  Record  of  1896  will  best  convey  its  spirit : 

When  Friday,  May  25th,  came,  all  was  propitious.  The  bluest  skies 
and  brightest  sunshine  made  the  Seminary  at  its  sweetest,  with  its  brilliant 
flowers,  tinkling  fountains,  and  shady  walks.  A  merry  crowd  was  in  the 
pretty  cosy  Library  where  in  old  days  the  three  recitation  rooms  were, 
opposite  the  old  school  room,  now  Miss  Baldwin's  office.  The  proceedings 
were  far  from  stiff,  our  good  fellowship  filling  up  for  those  limits  of 
legal  procedure  laid  down  for  us  by  our  parliamentarians  and  often  over- 
flowing them — but  we  did  not  all  talk  at  once. 

Miss  Baldwin,  upon  her  election  as  an  honorary  member,  insisted  upon 
her  right  to  be  an  active  member,  being  herself  an  old  Seminary  girl !  She 
was  welcomed  by  a  rising  vote,  as  she  paid  the  first  dollar  into  the 
treasury.  .  .  . 

Upon  the  platform  were  Miss  Nannie  Tate,  dainty  and  sweet  in  a 
gown  of  black  lace ;  Mrs.  McCullough,  who  looked  like  an  old  portrait  of 
colonial  days  in  an  exquisite  gray  and  silver  brocade ;  Mrs.  Hill,  petite,  yet 
stately,  like  a  lily  in  her  white  satin  gown,  perfectly  foiled  by  Mrs.  Samp- 
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son's  height  in  her  black  lace  and  gold.    The  contrast  o£  the  last  two  was 
picturesque  as  they  stood  so  long  together  during  the  roll  call. 

Mrs.  Sampson  welcomed  the  "girls"  in  the  name  of  Miss 
Baldwin,  whose  failure  to  speak  herself  is  perhaps  the  best  indi- 
cation of  her  failing  health  and  her  feebleness.  Mrs.  Sampson 
then  spoke  of  the  growing  appreciation  by  the  graduates  of  Miss 
Baldwin's  great  love  for  them,  as  best  expressed  in  her  prayers ; 
of  their  pride  in  the  distinction  of  being  "Miss  Baldwin's  girls" ; 
of  their  gratification  in  "the  clear  proof  that  the  higher  education 
of  women,  for  which  Miss  Baldwin  has  ever  raised  the  standard, 
has  not  interfered  with  physical  strength  in  the  fact  that  in  thirty- 
three  years  (thirty-one  years),  out  of  eighty-eight  full  graduates 
there  have  been  but  thirteen  deaths;  and  of  the  proud  boast  of 
this  school's  friends  that  it  needed  no  'drummer'  because  of  its 
pupils'  loyalty." 

There  followed  then  the  long  program  of  history  and  reminis- 
cences, which  included  a  special  memorial  to  each  of  the  thirteen, 
who  had  passed  away. 

The  hour  for  memories  was  over.  The  school  girls  passed  out,  a 
lovely  procession,  full  of  congratulations  and  thanks  for  the  privilege  of 
being  present  with  their  older  comrades.  We  older  ones  followed  down 
the  winding  stairs  and  to  the  parlors,  where  we  greeted  the  gentlemen  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  and  of  the  Faculty.  And  presently  we  formed  a 
new  march,  this  time  to  the  dining-room,  to  the  feast  Miss  Baldwin  had 
made  in  honor  of  her  Full  Graduates.  "Head  of  Apicius,  what  a  ban- 
quet!" Every  delicious  thing  the  fruitful  season  could  produce  and  the 
art  of  skilful  hands  prepare  was  set  forth  upon  many  tables — shining  with 
fairest  snowy  damask,  glittering  with  exquisite  silver  and  cut-glass  and 
rare  china,  and  bright  with  a  profusion  of  lovely  flowers  and  softly  shaded 
myriad  candles. 

The  evening  seemed  fitly  crowned  when  Major  Hotchkiss,  with  fair 
chosen  words,  proposed  Miss  Baldwin's  health  in  a  glass  of  crystal  water, 
pure  and  sparkling  as  the  draught  of  Hfe  she  has  given  us  from  the  full 
flowing  current  of  her  existence.  The  men  who  had  known  her  all  her 
days,  those  who  had  been  advisers  and  helpers,  the  women  who  had  shared 
her  great  work  and  we,  who  had  reaped  the  harvest  of  their  labors,  all 
joined  with  glad  hearts  to  do  her  reverence. 

At  the  risk  of  being  repetitious  one  is  tempted  to  quote  the 
description  of  this  banquet  by  the  Staunton  Spectator,  as  a 
final  example  of  the  grand  manner  of  a  past  age  and  of  the 
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glowing  rhetoric  which  the  Seminary  always  inspired  in  the 
Staunton  press,  and  of  a  last  gracious  bow  of  homage  to  Miss 
Baldwin : 

At  nine  o'clock  an  elegant  banquet  was  served  in  the  dining  room  of 
the  Seminary,  where  fragrant  flowers  and  delicious  refreshments  inspired 
the  guests  to  "fleet  the  time  carelessly,  as  they  did  in  the  golden  world." 
Graceful  sentiment  and  sparkling  jest  reigned  supreme.  The  faculty  and 
trustees  added  dignity  to  the  occasion  and  when  Major  Hotchkiss  in  his 
inimitable  way  paid  a  glowing  tribute  to  Miss  Baldwin  and  proposed  a 
toast  to  her  and  to  the  school  over  which  she  has  so  long  and  so  ably 
presided  it  was  the  crowning  touch  to  the  most  delightful  occasion  in  the 
annals  of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary.^^^ 

Thus  ended  the  first  meeting  of  the  Alumnse  Association. 

At  this  meeting  the  Alumnae  Scholarship  plan  was  approved, 
and  the  Association  was  opened  to  all  former  students.  According 
to  the  Constitution  biennial  meetings  were  to  be  held  at  the  Semi- 
nary during  commencement  and  in  alternate  years  a  meeting  at 
such  time  and  place  as  the  Executive  Committee  should  appoint. 
In  1895,  no  annual  meeting  was  held,  because  of  an  epidemic 
of  small  pox  in  Staunton,  the  place  appointed. ^^^  In  1896,  the 
alumna  were  again  welcomed  by  Miss  Baldwin  in  their  meeting 
during  commencement.  This  proved  to  be  the  last  meeting  she 
was  to  attend.  Mrs.  Betty  (Guy)  Winston  was  elected  to  suc- 
ceed Miss  Tate  as  president.  At  a  special  meeting  in  Staunton 
in  August,  1896,  the  Association  was  dissolved  and  reorganized 
as  the  Mary  Baldwin  Alumnse  Association,  the  name  of  the  school 
having  been  legally  changed  in  1895. 

The  1897  meeting  was  held  on  June  17  and  18  in  Nashville, 
Tennessee,  during  the  Centennial  Exposition  of  the  State  of 
Tennessee,  and  a  reunion  was  also  held  there  the  following  year, 
1898.  This  did  not  take  the  place  of  the  meeting  at  the  Seminary 
in  May,  1898,  a  meeting  saddened  by  the  fact  that  Miss  Baldwin 
had  passed  away  the  preceding  summer.  This  meeting  was 
concerned  primarily  with  memories  of  Miss  Baldwin,  Mrs. 
McCullough  presenting  her  fine  biographical  sketch ;  and  with 
plans  for  the  memorial  window  to  be  placed  in  the  Chapel. 

The  mention  of  outstanding  alumnge  of  the  Seminary  and 
College  and  of  statistics  on  the  work  of  alumnse  are  reserved  for 
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a  later  point  in  this  history.  It  may  be  in  place  to  say  something 
here  about  the  activities  of  the  alumnse  in  general,  the  relation 
between  their  life  in  the  Seminary  and  their  later  activities,  and 
their  reactions  to  and  interpretations  of  the  Seminary  influence. 

The  Seminary  and  College  have  always  been  notable  for  the 
large  percentage  of  students  who  marry  early  and  who  thus  do 
not  follow  a  profession  or  career,  at  least  not  to  the  exclusion  of 
marriage  and  a  family.  The  marriage  lists  of  students  in  the 
early  Annuals  and  the  notices  of  engagements  and  marriages  in 
the  news  from  old  girls  were  large.  Nevertheless,  one  finds  many 
of  the  graduates  and  former  students  of  the  1880's  and  1890's 
going  on  for  further  study  in  the  fine  arts  or  in  literary  fields  and 
even  in  medicine  and  law.  There  were  alumnae  in  active  leader- 
ship, even  in  1900,  in  the  woman  suffrage  movement  through 
writing,  lecturing,  and  organizational  work,  and  graduates  who 
were  connected  with  child  welfare  organizations,  or  who  held 
positions  as  postmistresses,  as  superintendents  of  schools,  or 
otherwise  participated  in  public  affairs. ^^^  Many  were  teaching 
in  public  schools,  private  schools,  colleges,  and  even  universities. 
A  number  were  missionaries  in  foreign  fields.  The  foremost 
alumna  was  Miss  Baldwin,  of  course.  In  the  course  of  time,  a 
considerable  number  of  alumnse  were  teachers  in  the  Seminary. 

One  finds  many  evidences  of  the  fact  that  the  Seminary  girl 
felt  that  she  should  measure  up  to  the  traditions  and  training  of 
the  school  by  study  and  service  in  the  world  outside  and  that  she 
should  so  live  that  she  would  not  "let  the  school  down."  As  one 
girl  put  it:  "Every  year  I  am  more  thankful  that  my  lot  was 
cast  at  the  A.  F.  S.,  though  sometimes  it  is  mortifying  to  be 
reminded  that  one  is  a  graduate  of  Miss  Baldwin's  when  one 
makes  a  lapsus  linguae,  a  mistake  in  history,  or  a  wrong  quota- 
tion."^^^  Even  though  the  Seminary  apparently  had  not  agitated 
such  questions  as  woman's  rights,  nor  even  stressed  professions 
and  careers  for  women,  the  graduate  had  a  feeling  that  she  should 
"pursue  some  object"  after  school. 

Women's  clubs  were  becoming  prominent  around  the  turn  of 
the  century,  especially  the  Chautauqua  Reading  Circles  and  other 
literary  clubs.  The  school  Annual  sought  to  project  itself  into 
the  life  of  the  student  after  school  by  encouraging  participation 
in  this  activity.   In  1892,  this  notice  appeared : 
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We  wish  that  our  paper,  while  indicating  each  year  the  character  of 
our  work  might  add  an  impulse  to  the  one  given  us  here  to  continue,  on 
leaving  school,  our  studies,  or  at  least  our  serious  reading.  With  this  in 
view  we  wish  to  devote  a  corner  of  the  Annual  to  the  record  of  some  of 
the  Literary  Circles  that  may  be  organized  by  the  members  of  our  Con- 
tributors' Club  on  returning  to  their  homes.^^s 

Reports  in  this  issue  from  girls  in  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia  told  of  clubs  engaged  in  the  study  of  literature,  history, 
and  current  affairs,  which  Seminary  girls  had  organized  or  joined. 
One  club  took  1893,  the  year  of  the  Columbian  Exposition,  as  an 
incentive  for  the  study  of  Spanish  history  and  went  on  from  that 
to  German  history.  Careful  reading  was  done  and  papers  were 
prepared.  As  the  reporter  said :  "Most  of  us  grew  more  and  more 
interested,  although  a  few  dropped  out  because  the  new  plan  took 
more  preparation."^^*  Some  clubs  gave  programs  and  raised 
money  for  civic  objects.  The  club  in  Staunton  had  the  special 
attraction  of  being  entirely  a  Seminary  group.  Of  its  thirteen 
members,  ten  were  or  had  been  teachers. ^^^ 

These  facts  about  the  life  of  the  anonymous  alumnae,  taken 
more  or  less  at  random  from  Records  and  Annuals,  indicate  the 
generally  serious  purposes  of  the  Seminary  student,  her  sense  of 
social  responsibility  in  her  community,  and  her  actual  achieve- 
ment in  service.  Some  of  these  alumnse,  whose  names  are  men- 
tioned later,  were  already  becoming  outstanding  in  various  fields. 
But  the  larger  contribution  of  the  Seminary  to  society  lay,  no 
doubt,  with  the  more  numerous  but  less  prominent  group — a  group 
composed  largely  of  mothers  and  teachers,  club  workers,  loyal 
church  members,  engaged  in  various  forms  of  community  service. 
Another  thing  revealed  by  the  reading  of  these  reports  from  old 
girls  is  the  strength  of  the  "school  tie"  and  of  the  friendships 
formed  at  the  Seminary,  which  could  be  compared  in  vitality  to 
those  of  the  English  private  school.  "Miss  Baldwin's  girls"  pos- 
sessed character,  individuality,  and  a  fine  esprit  de  corps  and 
pride  in  their  institution.  The  school  itself  possessed  an  unusual 
integrity  and  undoubtedly  left  its  hallmark  on  its  students,  not 
only  in  the  refinement  of  manners,  but  also  in  the  sharpening  and 
refinement  of  consciences. 
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The  End  of  an  Era  :  Death  of  Miss  Baldwin 

The  close  of  Miss  Baldwin's  work  in  the  Seminary  coincided 
with  a  period  of  transition  in  social  history  generally.  It  was  the 
twilight  of  the  Victorian  Age.  New  ideas  and  ideals,  new  prob- 
lems, economic,  social,  and  political,  were  pressing  for  recog- 
nition and  solution.  Around  the  accession  of  Victoria  in  1837, 
near  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  Seminary,  there  had  burst 
into  flower  a  remarkable  age  of  reform,  of  progress,  founded  on 
principles  of  middle-class  individualism  and  liberalism.  As  the 
century  drew  to  a  close,  doubts  and  disillusion  arose  with  respect 
to  the  social  efficiency  of  its  program.  Material  progress  had 
outstripped  social  and  had  been  attended  in  fact  by  serious  social 
ills,  inequalities,  and  injustices.  Criticism  of  the  very  bases  of  the 
economic  and  social  organization  began  to  be  heard,  in  addition 
to  the  criticism  of  some  of  its  excrescences,  which  had  been  more 
or  less  continuously  voiced.  A  new  philosophy  and  literature  of 
reform  began  to  appear,  advocating  what  would  constitute  a  social 
revolution.  The  First  World  War  confused  the  issues  for  a 
time.  In  the  midst  of  a  more  serious  conflagration,  we  are  still 
groping  for  a  solution,  beset  by  doubts  and  fears  and  uncertainties 
as  to  the  future.  This  social  revolution  that  has  affected  the  very 
roots  of  the  social  order  has  also  been  attended  by  many  less  vital 
changes  in  fashions,  manners,  and  customs.  In  both  its  funda- 
mental and  its  incidental  aspects,  woman  has  played  a  far  larger 
part  than  at  any  time  in  world  history.  In  fact,  the  changed 
position  of  woman  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  the 
revolution,  operating  as  both  cause  and  effect  of  other  changes. 
This  fact  has  naturally  a  vital  relation  to  the  whole  matter  of 
woman's  education  and  of  the  program  of  women's  colleges, 
questions  treated  in  the  later  chapters  of  this  study. 

Few  people  realized  in  1900  the  scope  and  seriousness  of  the 
coming  change.  It  would  have  been  unusual  if  Miss  Baldwin 
should  have  done  so.  With  a  keen  social  conscience  and  a  gener- 
ous nature,  she  had  always  sought  to  relieve  distress  and  suffer- 
ing by  individual  aid,  according  to  the  tenets  of  Christian  charity 
as  well  as  of  nineteenth  century  liberalism.  That  the  search  for 
social  security  required  more  radical  action  than  private  charity 
backed  by  moderate  reforms,  she  probably  did  not  fully  conceive. 
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Without  sensing,  perhaps,  the  coming  social  changes  and  prob- 
lems. Miss  Baldwin,  nevertheless,  had  given  her  young  women 
the  best  preparation  for  facing  them  through  her  personal  example 
of  piety,  fortitude,  and  forgetfulness  of  self  in  service  to  others 
and  in  the  emphasis  she  placed  on  the  development  of  the  person- 
ality and  character  of  the  individual.  Today  it  is  being  recognized 
again  that  the  small  Christian  college  has  done  and  can  do  a 
remarkable  service  in  this  field. 

One  should  no  doubt  be  glad  that  Miss  Baldwin  could  go  to 
her  rest  in  peace  and  serenity  in  the  twilight  of  this  age  to  which 
she  belonged,  with  the  gratifying  memory  of  the  recent  reunions 
of  her  "family"  still  fresh  in  her  mind.  In  1895,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  had  secured  an  amendment  to  the  charter  of  the  Semi- 
nary through  an  act  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  the  name  of 
the  school  was  changed  to  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  in  grateful 
recognition  of  Miss  Baldwin's  able  and  devoted  service  of  more 
than  thirty  years.  Incidentally,  two  other  changes  were  made  at 
the  same  time.  The  Board  of  Trustees  was  authorized  to  grant 
degrees  and  to  hold  property,  real  and  personal,  not  exceeding 
two  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  amount  or  value.  In  a  published 
statement  announcing  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1896-97,  Mrs. 
Nellie  Hotchkiss  McCullough,  historian  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, wrote  of  the  change,  in  order  perhaps  to  reassure  those  fear- 
ful of  "change" : 

These  lines  will  reach  many  alumnae,  far  from  Staunton,  to  whom  it 
will  be  news  indeed  to  hear  that  the  "Augusta  Female  Seminary"  has  been 
transformed  into  the  "Mary  Baldwin  Seminary,"  since  November,  1895. 
The  name  only  is  changed  for  the  bell  still  rings  for  Chapel  services,  the 
view  from  Hill  Top  is  as  beautiful  as  ever.  Brick  House  still  shelters  the 
revered  Principal,  Sky  High  is  filled  with  eager  art  students  and  placid 
plaster  casts,  while  the  minor  buildings  are  in  the  same  familiar  spots. 
Even  the  grounds  are  only  an  evolution  from  the  brickyard  purchased  by 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  1841,  which  was  then  leveled,  sodded,  adorned 
with  trees,  and  enclosed  by  a  neat  paling  fence.^ss 

Miss  Baldwin  died  two  years  later  on  July  1,  1897,  at  the  age 
of  sixty-eight  years,  exactly  one  half  of  which  had  been  devoted 
to  the  Seminary.  She  went  to  her  rest  as  she  had  lived,  quietly. 
There  was  no  long  and  serious  illness  to  disturb  her  friends  and 
relatives.    Those  close  to  her  recognized  her  growing  feebleness. 
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She  herself  had  been  forced  to  recognize  it  and  to  call  to  her  aid 
an  assistant  principal  and  a  secretary  with  functions  as  a  general 
assistant.  Nevertheless,  she  continued  as  general  head  and  prin- 
cipal to  the  end.  And  she  continued  devoted  to  her  church  duties 
and  obligations.   Her  pastor  said  of  her  afterwards : 

The  strain  of  such  an  intense  life  as  she  had  lived  began  to  waste  her 
strength  and  make  her  old  before  her  time.  Her  last  years  were  years 
of  incredible  feebleness.  Her  chamber  (which  she  had  fitted  up  for  her- 
self with  characteristic  simplicity)  was  in  an  upper  story  of  one  of  the 
dormitories.  There  were  several  flights  of  steps  to  descend  in  order  to 
reach  the  level  of  the  church  across  the  street.  Many  a  Sunday  she  might 
have  been  seen  coming  down  those  flights  of  steps  "in  weariness  and  pain- 
fulness,"  leaning  on  the  strong  arm  of  a  friend,  slowly  making  her  way 
to  the  house  of  God.  After  preaching  she  climbed  with  even  greater 
difficulty  back  to  her  room.     What  a  spectacle  of  devotion  it  was  I^^t 

She  would  have  wished,  no  doubt,  that  the  end  should  come, 
as  it  did,  when  the  school  was  not  in  session,  so  that  its  orderly 
course  would  not  be  interrupted.  Miss  Baldwin  had  continued  to 
perform  her  duties  with  Miss  Weimar's  assistance  to  the  end  of 
the  session  in  June.  Indeed,  the  students  were  not  conscious  of 
her  rapid  weakening.  After  a  night  spent  in  prayer,  she  passed 
away  quietly  on  the  morning  of  July  1,  and  was  laid  to  rest 
beside  her  mother  in  Thomrose  Cemetery  on  one  of  the  hills  of 
Staunton.  During  her  funeral  all  places  of  business  in  Staunton 
were  closed.^^^ 

The  following  appreciation  of  Miss  Baldwin  from  the  Me- 
morial written  by  Judge  Charles  Grattan  and  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  on  July  3,  1897,  is  an  excellent  appraisal  and 
reflects  the  old  Roman  piety  of  the  men  of  her  generation  as 
well  as  the  essential  integrity  of  Miss  Baldwin : 

It  was  difficult  to  analyze  the  character  of  one  so  well  rounded.  She 
was  modest  without  timidity,  tender  without  effusion,  firm  without  severity, 
kind  but  true;  her  justice  was  nice  and  discriminating  and  so  tempered 
with  mercy  as  to  lose  its  sting.  Her  judgment  was  clear,  her  convictions 
strong,  her  faith  firm,  her  will  determined.  .  .  .  Her  great  generosity  was 
without  ostentation,  guided  by  wisdom,  and  neither  bounded  by  sect  nor 
continent.  She  loved  her  friends  without  dissimulation  and  never  had  an 
enemy.  She  was  often  times  bold  to  audacity  in  the  conduct  of  her  school, 
but  the  secret  spring  of  her  conduct  was  an  unfaltering    faith    in    her 
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heavenly  Father  and  the  efficacy  of  fervent  prayer.     An  atmosphere  of 
hoHness  seemed  to  surround  her,  which  repelled  the  coarser  things  of  the 
world,  while  it  mellowed  and  fathomed  the  higher  and  more  refined. 
Her  place  in  the  hearts  of  this  people  will  never  be  filled. ^^9 

Around  Miss  Baldwin  there  grew  up  a  legend  of  irre- 
proachability.  To  her  pupils  she  was  "without  fear  and  without 
reproach."  Girls  told  how  they  used  to  "criticize  catalogues," 
writing  opposite  each  name  the  faults  and  foibles  they  discovered 
in  teachers  and  classmates.  But  no  "criticism"  was  ever  written 
opposite  Miss  Baldwin's  name.^^°  Dr.  Fraser  related  how  this 
atmosphere  of  sanctity  surrounded  her,  even  in  her  earlier  pre- 
seminary  days,  and  influenced  the  community.  Opposite  her 
grandmother's  home,  where  she  lived,  there  was  a  saloon.  Young 
men  declared  that  if  they  saw  Miss  Baldwin  sitting  by  the 
window,  they  would  not  enter  the  saloon,  so  great  was  their  re- 
spect for  her.^^^  Likewise  her  reputation  for  generosity  became 
proverbial.  She  gave  lavishly  to  her  church  for  all  its  causes  and 
to  other  charitable  objects.  "She  probably  gave  away,"  Dr.  Fraser 
said,  "in  her  life  fully  as  much  as  she  left  behind  when  she  died. 
Seldom,  if  ever,  was  an  applicant  for  aid  denied,  however  little 
claim  upon  her  charity  he  might  have.  She  never  allowed  a  de- 
serving girl  to  fail  in  getting  an  education  for  lack  of  means. 
Some  one  who  was  familiar  with  her  business  remarked  'that  if 
it  had  been  possible  for  Miss  Baldwin  not  to  make  money,  her 
charities  would  have  ruined  her.'  "^^^  Arista  Hoge,  in  his  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  Staunton,  Va.,  stated  that  from  forty  to 
sixty  per  cent  of  the  contributions  made  by  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  to  home  and  foreign  mission  work  during  Miss  Baldwin's 
life  came  from  her.^^^ 

By  her  last  will  and  testament  made  on  July  10,  1895,  Miss 
Baldwin  left  the  larger  part  of  her  property  to  the  Seminary.^^* 
The  clauses  of  the  will  relating  to  her  bequest  to  the  Seminary 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  late  Miss  Agnes  R.  McClung  having  by  will  given  her  interest 
of  one-third  (1/3)  in  the  two  pieces  of  ground  purchased  by  her  and  me 
from  the  estate  of  Judge  L.  P.  Thompson  and  the  widow  of  said  Judge 
Thompson,  respectively,  to  the  Trustees  of  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  the 
same    to  take  effect    at  my    death,  I  hereby  devise  all  my  interest    of 
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two-thirds  (2/3)  in  the  said  two  pieces  of  real  estate  and  their  appurte- 
nances to  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  or  the  Trustees  thereof,  for  the 
use  and  benefit  of  said  Seminary. 

2.  Miss  Agnes  R.  McQung  and  I  having  years  ago  bought  from  Mrs. 
Catherine  Thompson  the  remainder  of  the  Thompson  lot  (the  part  known 
as  "Hill  Top")  and  I,  having  since  the  death  of  the  said  Miss  McClung, 
purchased  and  paid  for  her  interest  in  the  property,  so  that  I  am  now 
the  sole  owner  thereof  (see  deed  made  by  a  Commissioner  of  the  Circuit 
Court),  I  hereby  give  and  devise  the  said  lot  and  its  appurtenances  to  the 
Augusta  Female  Seminary,  or  the  Trustees  thereof  for  the  use  and  benefit 
of  the  same  to  be  held  and  used  as  a  part  of  the  Seminary  property.  .  .  . 

3.  All  personal  property  belonging  to  me  and  used  in  carrying  on 
Augusta  Female  Seminary,  such  as  furniture,  musical  instruments,  ap- 
paratus, books,  etc.,  unless  otherwise  disposed  of,  I  give  to  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary,  or  the  Trustees  thereof,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said 
Seminary. 

4.  In  consideration  of  the  gifts  I  have  made  to  the  Augusta  Female 
Seminary,  I  require  that  the  daughters  of  the  successive  pastors  of  the 
First  and  Second  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Staunton,  Va.,  shall  be  in- 
structed free  of  charge  by  said  Seminary  in  all  the  branches  of  education 
and  accomplishment  therein,  or  as  many  as  may  be  desirable  and  prac-' 
ticable.  .  .  . 

10.  I  direct  that  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars  be  paid  to  the  Gen- 
eral Receiver  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Augusta  County,  Va.,  if  proper  and 
allowable,  otherwise  to  be  securely  held  in  some  other  way  by  my  personal 
representative,  the  interest  on  which  shall  be  paid  annually,  or  semi- 
annually if  practicable,  to  my  Aunt,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Barclay,  during  her  life, 
the  principal  to  go  at  her  death  as  part  of  an  endowment  to  Augusta 
Female  Seminary,  or  the  Trustees  thereof,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said 
Seminary.  ... 

41.  I  give  and  devise  to  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  or  to  the  Trus- 
tees thereof,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  Seminary,  the  house  and  lot 
on  the  East  side  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Staunton,  now  occu- 
pied by  Mrs.  Van  Lear;  this  lot  as  well  as  other  property,  real  and  per- 
sonal, given  by  me  to  the  Seminary,  is  not  to  be  sold  for  payment  of 
legacies,  but  the  said  legacies  are  to  abate  ratably  if  the  assets  appropriated 
to  their  payment  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  full  amounts.  .  .  . 

46.  (13)  All  silver  and  plated  goods,  glass  and  china  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  I  give  to  said  Seminary  or  the 
Trustees  thereof  for  the  use  of  the  Seminary. 

47.  All  other  property  belonging  to  me  and  not  herein,  or  otherwise  dis-. 
posed  of,  both  real  and  personal,  I  give  to  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary, 
or  the  Trustees  thereof,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  said  Seminary,  and  I 
hereby  appoint  and  constitute  the  said  Seminary,  or  its  Trustees  for  its 
benefit,  my  residuary  legatee  and  devisee.  .  .  . 
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In  other  provisions  of  her  will  Miss  Baldwin  left  three  thou- 
sand dollars  to  her  church,  the  First  Presbyterian,  and  two  thou- 
said  dollars  to  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  of  Staunton;  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  to  be  used  for  foreign  missions  and  five  thousand  dollars 
for  home  mission  work.  One  thousand  dollars  was  left  to  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  to  be  used  for  the  purchase 
of  books  for  the  library. 

Liberal  bequests  were  left  to  a  large  number  of  relatives  and 
friends;  among  the  latter  were  several  who  had  served  her  for 
many  years  in  building  the  Seminary.  The  largest  gift  to  a  relative 
was  the  ten  thousand  dollars  left  to  her  "little  aunt,"  Mrs.  C,  S. 
Crawford.  To  Miss  Kemper  in  Brazil  she  left  two  thousand 
dollars.  The  loyal  employees  were  not  forgotten.  "To  my  faith- 
ful gardener,  Thomas  Butler,  I  give  the  sum  of  three  hundred 
dollars."  "Uncle  Chess"  was  to  receive  fifty  dollars  a  year  as 
long  as  he  lived,  "To  Sarah  Alexander  (colored)  I  give  the  deed 
of  trust  I  hold  on  the  house  built  for  her  at  my  expense,  for  her 
separate  use  and  free  from  the  control  of  her  husband."  Various 
other  Negro  employees  received  bequests. 

The  disposition  of  her  personal  belongings,  her  clothes,  her 
jewelry,  and  other  "treasures"  forms  an  interesting  part  of  the 
will  and  reflects  her  fastidious  liking  for  fine  things,  softening 
somewhat  the  austere  self-discipline  that  her  life  generally  re- 
veals. The  careful  enumeration  also  shows  her  systematic  busi- 
ness-like methods. 

46.  Wishing  to  dispose  of  my  wearing  apparel,  articles  connected  with 
my  person,  and  a  few  articles  of  furniture,  I  bequeath  as  follows : 

(1)  All  clothing  except  as  otherwise  disposed  of,  I  wish  divided  by 
Mrs.  C.  S.  Crawford  between  herself,  Mrs.  Julia  A.  Barclay,  and 
Mrs.  Carrie  Westmoreland.  Such  articles  of  dress  as  may  not  be 
needed  by  my  relations  and  friends,  I  wish  Mrs.  Crawford  to  give 
to  the  servants  according  to  her  judgment. 

(2)  To  Nannie  Westmoreland  I  give  my  best  silk  dress. 

(3)  To  Miss  Ella  C.  Weimar  I  give  my  seal  skin  cloak  and  cul  laces 
such  as  handkerchiefs  trimmed  with  lace,  and  pieces  of  lace  not 
made  up,  and  such  as  are  made  into  articles  for  the  neck.  I  also 
give  to  her  the  small  desk  at  which  she  writes  and  my  painting  of 
"Beauty"  given  by  her  to  me. 
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(4)  To  Mrs.  John  Murray  I  give  my  velvet  cloak  made  by  Worth  and 
my  wide  gold  bracelets. 

(5)  To  Mrs.  Laura  Boone  I  give  the  carpet  and  all  the  furniture  she 
has  used  in  her  own  chamber. 

(6)  I  give  to  Mrs.  Julia  Wayt  my  black  velvet  mantle,  trimmed  with 
fur,  and  also  my  solid  silver  sugar  bowl  and  pitcher. 

(7)  I  give  to  Miss  Charlotte  Kemper  my  gold  watch  and  chain. 

(8)  I  give  to  Mrs.  C.  S.  Crawford  all  the  furniture,  including  the  car- 
pet used  in  my  own  chamber,  and  also- my  cameo  pin  set  in  pearls. 

(9)  To  Carrie  Westmoreland  I  give  my  oxidized  silver  bowl. 

(10)  To  Mr.  Thomas  Ranson  I  give  my  French  clock  on  the  office 
mantel. 

(11)  My  fine  table  linens,  not  used  in  connection  with  the  boarding  de- 
partment of  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  I  leave  to  be  divided  be- 
tween Julia  B.  Wayt  and  Carrie  Westmoreland. 

(12)  All  silver  and  plated  goods,  not  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  all 
china  and  glass  ware  used  for  ornament,  and  not  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  boarding  department  of  Augusta  Female  Seminary, 
I  give  to  be  equally  divided  between  Mrs.  C.  S.  Crawford,  Mrs. 
Julia  B.  Wayt,  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Westmoreland. 

Queen  Victoria  wielded  perhaps  no  wider  influence  among 
women  in  the  later  nineteenth  century  than  that  of  the  prevailing 
fashion  of  the  blaCk  silk  dress  established  by  her  persistent  mourn- 
ing for  Prince  Albert.  Miss  Baldwin  dressed  always  in  black 
silk  in  her  later  years,  with  an  extra  fine  dress  for  "Sundays." 
Along  with  the  fashion  of  the  black  silk  dress  went  the  solid  gold 
watch  and  chain  and  the  cameo  pin.  In  an  age  when  yards  of 
fine  laces  were  used  on  underclothing  as  well  as  on  "neckwear," 
every  woman  who  could  afford  these  had  stored  away,  no  doubt, 
"pieces  of  lace  not  made  up,"  as  Miss  Baldwin  did.  It  is  satisfying 
to  discover  her  paying  tribute  to  these  "gods  of  the  tribe." 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Miss  Baldwin  the  alumnae  initiated 
a  plan  for  a  memorial  to  her.  At  the  meeting  on  May  27,  1898, 
the  Memorial  Committee  appointed  by  the  president  reported  the 
money  already  raised,  and  the  Association  voted  in  favor  of  a 
memorial  window.  Mrs.  Lucy  Bailey-Heneberger,  daughter  of 
Dr.  Bailey,  bom  at  the  Seminary,  was  a  member  of  this  special 
Memorial  Committee  and  made  an  eloquent  appeal  to  all  alumnae 
to  participate  in  the  privilege  of  erecting  this  memorial  to  Miss 
Baldwin.^^^  Each  old  girl  was  urged  to  give  at  least  a  dime  so 
that  every  one  could  have  a  share.  On  May  24,  1901,  the  memorial 
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window,  designed  and  made  by  William  Reith  of  Philadelphia 
and  placed  in  the  Chapel,  was  unveiled  in  a  sweet  and  solemn 
ceremony.  Mr.  J.  A.  Waddell,  life-long  friend  of  Miss  Baldwin, 
presented  the  gift  of  the  Alumnse  Association.  Baldwin  Darrow, 
son  of  Mrs.  Darrow,  pupil  and  teacher  at  the  Seminary,  now 
dead,  and  grandson  of  the  beloved  "little  aunt"  unveiled  the 
window,  and  Dr.  A.  M.  Fraser  accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  Seminary.^^^  A  central  feature  of  the  design 
of  this  window  is  the  Baldwin  coat-of-arms,  which  has  been 
selected  and  adapted  to  use  as  the  official  seal  of  Mary  Baldwin 
College. 

Those  who  gave  this  memorial  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
Seminary  itself  was  the  real  monument  to  Miss  Baldwin.  "Si 
quaeris  monumentum,  circumspice."  And  greater  than  the  ma- 
terial foundation  she  left  is  the  heritage  of  lives  and  ideals.  Within 
the  limitation  of  circumstances  and  an  outlook  restricted  by  her 
age  and  locality,  she  had  builded  characters  and  standards  that 
have  continued  to  serve  until  the  present.  There  must  be  much 
truth  in  Carlyle's  interpretation  of  history  as  the  "lengthened 
shadow  of  great  men."  To  a  considerable  degree,  the  history  of 
Mary  Baldwin  College  is  the  lengthened  shadow  (or  light)  of  a 
great  woman. 
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CHAPTER  III 


FROM  SEMINARY  TO  COLLEGE:  PROBLEMS  OF  AN 
ERA  OF  TRANSITION,  1897-1929 


OR  three  decades  after  the  death  of  Miss  Baldwin, 
Mary  Baldwin  struggled  with  the  difficulties  of  ad- 
justment to  new  physical,  educational,  and  social 
standards  for  women,  A  world  war  intervened  to 
complicate  the  problems,  even  if  to  hasten  the 
changes.  On  the  heels  of  the  war  came  a  movement  fostered  by 
the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Virginia  to  build  a  new  college, 
physically  separate  from  the  Seminary,  combining  with  it  a 
memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  movement  that  ended  in  failure 
and  loss  to  the  institution.  The  fact  that  Mary  Baldwin  survived 
the  uncertainties,  the  conflict  of  ideas  and  interests,  and  the  con- 
sequent friction  of  this  period  and  evolved  into  a  college  recog- 
nized today  as  of  the  first  class  by  all  the  standards  of  measure- 
ment is  evidence  of  the  vitality  of  the  ideal  established  by  Miss 
Baldwin  for  the  higher  education  of  women. 

Many  of  the  problems  which  Mary  Baldwin  faced  in  this 
period  were  common  to  all  schools  for  women.  The  single  genera- 
tion from  the  death  of  Queen  Victoria  (or  Miss  Baldwin!)  to  the 
Great  Depression  telescoped  an  amazing  material  and  technologi- 
cal evolution.  The  social  effects  of  this  evolution  began  to  appear 
before  the  first  World  War  and  were  greatly  accelerated  by 
that  conflict.  Schools,  generally  conservative,  were  bound  to  be 
affected  fundamentally  in  the  course  of  a  short  time.  Their 
material,  financial,  educational,  and  social  programs  underwent 
change,  more  or  less  radical. 
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Mary  Baldwin  faced  problems,  however,  that  some  of  the 
institutions  for  the  higher  education  of  women  escaped,  or  had 
already  solved  under  less  trying  circumstances.  In  a  generation 
in  which  graduation  from  the  standard  four-year  college  was 
becoming  the  ideal  in  women's  education,  Mary  Baldwin  had 
remained  a  seminary,  with  preparatory  work  given  alongside  the 
higher  courses  and  without  exact  classification  or  standardization 
of  either  type.  A  generation  earlier,  when  colleges  for  women 
were  still  looked  upon  with  question  or  disfavor,  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary  had  enjoyed  a  positive  advantage  in  being  con- 
sidered a  select  seminary  for  young  ladies.  But  that  advantage 
had  largely,  if  not  quite,  disappeared.  College  education  for 
women  had  come  to  be  generally  accepted.  As  early  as  1905,  Mary 
Caroline  Crawford  had  declared  in  a  charming  little  book,  The 
College  Girl  of  America  and  the  Institutions  Which  Made  Her 
What  She  Is:  "I  have  taken  for  granted  in  this  book  the  advan- 
tages of  college  training  for  women."^  As  she  assumed,  the  fight 
for  woman's  right  to  a  higher  education  was  won.  Miss  Crawford 
went  on  to  say :  "The  college  girl  today  is  a  force  second  to  none 
in  American  life."  Indeed,  she  included  Mary  Baldwin  among 
those  institutions  which  were  forming  the  college  girls  and  spoke 
in  high  praise  of  the  ideal  of  giving  the  Seminary  "all  that  purity 
and  refinement  that  characterize  the  model  Virginia  home."^  This 
recognition  from  a  New  England  college  woman  is  an  indication 
of  the  high  reputation  of  Mary  Baldwin.  But  in  spite  of  the 
collegiate  level  of  the  higher  courses  and  the  recognized  excel- 
lence of  the  instruction  at  Mary  Baldwin,  the  Seminary  graduate 
was  soon  to  encounter  difficulty  in  getting  favorable  rating 
in  the  teaching  profession,  into  which  many  of  them  went. 
Public  schools  were  beginning  to  standardize  and  to  apply  more 
exacting  requirements  in  the  selection  of  teachers.  The  same 
difficulty  was  to  be  expected  in  entering  other  professions.  Miss 
Baldwin  had  been  free,  just  as  the  great  pioneers  in  business 
were,  to  establish  her  own  standards  and  build  as  she  liked. 
Hence,  her  school  had  the  qualities  and  the  fascination  of  the 
unique,  like  a  work  of  art.  And  it  had  served  its  patrons  and  the 
cause  of  higher  education  marvelously  well,  whatever  its  minor 
or  even  major  faults  may  have  been.    It  did  not  have  to  fear 
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competition,  because  its  program  and  achievements  were  equal  or 
superior  to  those  of  any  competitors,  even  if  not  the  same.  Stand- 
ardization had  not  yet  become  the  prevaihng  rule.  That  day  had 
passed,  however ;  that  particular  sort  of  "academic  freedom"  was 
gone.  The  women's  colleges  of  the  Northeast  had  established 
standard  requirements  for  admission  and  graduation.  Four-year 
colleges  for  women  had  been  founded  in  Maryland  and  Virginia — 
the  Woman's  College  of  Baltimore,  Randolph-Macon,  Sweet 
Briar,  and  Hollins  (formerly  a  seminary).  Moreover,  coeduca- 
tion was  coming  into  favor  with  some  people ;  or  at  least  did  not 
meet  any  longer  with  active  disfavor.  Some  southern  and  many 
western  state  universities  and  colleges  admitted  women.  There 
was  a  movement  for  establishing  a  woman's  college  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Virginia.  The  facilities  for  a  standard 
college  education  were  greatly  increased  and  went  on  increasing. 
And  the  prestige  and  professional  value  of  the  college  degree 
rose. 

Thus  the  Mary  Baldwin  graduate  found  herself  at  a  disadvan- 
tage professionally,  although  she  might  insist  that  her  education 
was  quite  as  high  as  that  given  in  the  colleges.  Had  they  not  long 
spoken  of  it  as  "collegiate"  and  heard  it  thus  described?  Did  it 
not  contain  the  "University  Course"?  Had  not  Miss  Baldwin 
always  insisted  that  her  school  achieve  and  maintain  a  curriculum 
equal  to  the  best  and  in  many  respects  higher  than  most?  The 
fact  remained,  nevertheless,  that  Mary  Baldwin's  unique  system  of 
"university"  instruction  did  not  fit  the  pattern  of  the  standard 
college.  So  there  they  were.  What  would  they  do  about  it?  There 
was  indecision,  hesitation,  and  delay;  the  problem  was  not  easy 
to  solve  because  of  the  financial  limitations  of  the  school.  Change 
to  a  college  would  necessitate  the  discontinuance  of  the  pre- 
paratory course  (or  its  separation  from  the  college,  which  would 
require  a  new  plant).  The  fine  arts  department  would  suffer 
relative  loss  of  pupils  if  four  years  of  college  literary  work  were 
established.  From  these  departments  came  most  of  the  profits 
of  the  school  by  which  it  maintained  its  higher  courses.  Should 
they  make  the  Seminary  a  standard  preparatory  school  and  junior 
college  combined  and  not  attempt  the  senior  college?  Finally 
this  was  done  in  1916.    But  to  stop  short  of  the  senior  college, 
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now  recognized  as  the  goal  in  woman's  education,  seemed  disloyal 
to  the  memory  of  Miss  Baldwin,  who  had  aimed  at  the  best,  and 
a  blow  to  the  pride  of  the  alumnse  in  their  Alma  Mater.  Still 
there  were  alumnse  who  hesitated,  fearing  that  financial  handi- 
caps might  prevent  Mary  Baldwin  from  attaining  first  rank  among 
colleges.  Was  it  not  better  to  retain  the  ancient  and  proved 
virtues  of  the  Seminary  than  to  take  the  risk  of  not  being  able 
to  achieve  a  high  place  among  colleges?  There  were  those  who 
knew  something  through  their  daughters  of  the  younger  colleges 
and  who  had  concluded  that  their  own  education  in  the  Seminary 
had  been  far  superior.  This  conflict  of  ideas  and  the  final  decision 
for  and  transition  to  the  senior  college  in  1923  are  described  in 
the  course  of  this  chapter. 

Mary  Baldwin  was  threatened  with  loss  of  patronage  from 
another  development  in  the  country.  Southern  parents  no  longer 
felt  such  compulsion  to  give  their  daughters  the  benefits  of  con- 
tact with  Virginia  culture.  A  degree  from  Wellesley  might  be 
worth  more;  and  sectional  prejudice  had  declined  sufficiently  to 
make  them  willing  to  send  their  daughters  to  Northern  schools, 
if  practical  advantages  could  be  derived  from  such  a  course.  The 
peculiar  glamour  of  Virginia  culture  was  somewhat  dimmed  any- 
way. The  old  Virginia  aristocracy  was  decadent  or  vanishing — a 
fact  artistically  portrayed  in  the  novels  of  Ellen  Glasgow,  which 
date  from  the  end  of  the  century  up  to  today  and  present  a  picture 
of  Virginia  civilization  far  less  flattering  than  that  portrayed  in 
the  post-Civil-War  novels  of  Thomas  Nelson  Page.  Moreover, 
the  automobile,  the  newspaper,  and  the  moving  picture  were 
standardizing  and  nationalizing  manners  and  morals ;  no  one 
wanted  a  "peculiar"  civilization,  whatever  its  excellencies  might 
be;  certainly  the  younger  generation  of  the  post- World- War 
period  did  not.  One  may  hope  that  whatever  virtues  Virginia 
culture  possessed  or  possesses — and  there  are  certainly  authentic 
ones — will  be  revitalized  and  preserved  along  with  those  of  other 
local  and  regional  cultures  in  the  sadder  and  perhaps  saner  world 
of  today.  Indeed,  Mary  Baldwin  has  never  failed  to  treasure  her 
Virginia  roots  (and  branches),  even  though  they  may  have  lost 
something  of  their  appeal  to  "foreigners." 

If  the  high  school  graduate  of  1900  chose  a  college  rather 
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than  a  seminary  because  she  wanted  a  recognized  degree,  she  was 
probably  influenced  too  by  the  desire  for  the  popular  excrescences 
of  college  life,  sports  and  social  activities.  She  wanted  to  be 
"collegiate."  The  college  type  had  become  the  social  ideal  in  the 
United  States.  Mary  Baldwin  still  fostered  the  "sheltered  life" 
characteristic  of  the  Victorian  age.  It  is  true  that  she  had  taken 
on,  or  tolerated,  at  any  rate,  within  her  walls  certain  "collegiate" 
characteristics,  but  there  was  not  much  opportunity  for  their  dis- 
play. It  is  true,  also,  that  even  in  the  colleges  for  women  there 
was  not  so  much  freedom  until  the  close  of  the  First  World  War. 
But,  compared  to  the  restricted  social  life  in  the  Seminary,  the 
typical  college  regime  of  1900  or  1914  would  no  doubt  seem 
liberal.  It  could  easily  be  so  because  of  the  higher  average  age 
level.  The  conservatism  of  the  Seminary  in  its  social  regulations 
was  not,  however,  entirely  the  result  of  the  presence  of  younger 
girls.  It  was  in  part  due  to  the  geographical  location  of  the  school 
in  the  heart  of  the  city  one  block  from  Main  Street  and  in  the 
shadow  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  city  of  Staunton 
in  general  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  particular  had  always 
assumed  a  sort  of  proprietary  interest  in  the  institution  and 
expected  of  its  students  more  exemplary  conduct  than  would  be 
demanded  of  the  daughters  of  Staunton.  Thus  modification  of 
the  social  regulations  has  had  to  go  slowly,  even  under  the  college 
system. 

In  spite  of  the  uncertainties,  the  discouragements,  the  finan- 
cial limitations,  the  increased  cost  of  operation  in  a  period  of 
rapidly  rising  prices,  and  the  failures  of  some  of  the  large  plans 
formulated  in  this  period,  much  progress  was  made.  The  high 
standard  of  instruction  was  maintained  and  the  academic  rating 
of  the  faculty  improved  by  the  addition  of  many  with  degrees  and 
some  with  higher  degrees,  the  course  of  study  was  steadily  raised 
until  it  reached  the  senior  college  level,  and  the  physical  plant 
was  expanded  and  improved.  The  two  principals  of  the  school. 
Miss  Weimar  and  Miss  Higgins,  with  the  able  assistance  of 
certain  members  of  the  faculty  and  the  support  of  Dr.  Fraser, 
President  of  Mary  Baldwin  College,  were  primarily  responsible 
for  the  academic  advancement.  Mr.  King,  the  Business  Manager, 
built  a  monument  to  himself  in  making  the  Mary  Baldwin  campus 
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one  of  the  most  beautiful,  without  a  doubt,  in  all  the  United 
States.  And  by  his  sound  business  management  he  made  possible 
all  these  improvements  from  the  income  of  the  school. 

The  Work  of  Mr.  King:  Mary  Baldwin  Attains  a  Unique 
Distinction  in  Physical  Beauty 

The  place  of  Mr.  King  in  Mary  Baldwin  constitutes  one  of 
those  distinctive  features  of  the  history  of  this  institution  that 
emphasize  its  individuality  and  give  to  it  its  peculiar  fascination 
for  the  historian.  Rarely,  if  ever,  the  writer  ventures  to  say,  has 
a  business  manager  played  the  prominent  part  in  or  influenced 
the  life  of  a  school  to  such  an  extent  as  Mr.  King  did  this  one. 
One  finds  difficulty  thus  in  selecting  a  title  for  this  part  of  the 
story.  As  Superintendent  of  Buildings  and  Grounds  he  gave  us 
the  present  Mary  Baldwin ;  as  Business  Manager  he  brought  the 
school  through  a  very  difficult  period  of  rising  prices  and  the 
financial  uncertainties  of  academic  transition  without  a  debt; 
as  sympathetic  friend  to  all  the  students  and  a  cordial  host  to 
patrons  and  visitors  to  the  school  he  influenced  the  internal  morale 
and  the  public  attitude  toward  the  school  during  a  time  when  there 
might  have  been,  in  fact  were,  many  sources  of  dissatisfaction 
and  complaint.  If,  at  times,  he  may  have  complicated,  by  his 
sympathy  for  the  girls,  the  problems  of  discipline,  and  one  sus- 
pects he  did,  the  balance  of  the  scales  even  here  is  perhaps  much 
in  his  favor.  These  various  phases  of  Mr.  King's  work  were 
closely  interrelated.  To  secure  patrons  and  an  income  for  the 
school  the  accommodations  had  to  be  improved  in  a  period  of  a 
rapidly  advancing  standard  of  living  among  well-to-do- Americans ; 
to  make  the  girls  contented  and  happy  they  had  to  be  made  com- 
fortable and  kept  healthy.  Those  more  responsible  for  the 
academic  progress  must  have  felt  at  times  that  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  the  small  income  was  devoted  to  physical  expansion 
and  improvement ;  but  they  too  realized  its  importance  and  fre- 
quently urged  these  changes. 

The  fact  that  the  physical  expansion  of  the  Seminary  followed 
the  distinctive  pattern,  already  begun  but  not  perfected,  and  thus 
embodied  and  enshrined  the  aesthetic  ideals  and  traditions  of  the 
past  during  this  period  of  transition  seems  to  justify  giving  it 
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first  place  in  this  chapter.  It  furnished  a  main  thread  of  con- 
tinuity with  that  past,  just  as  Mr.  King  himself  did  through  a 
service  of  fifty  years  and  under  five  administrations.  In  a  genera- 
tion when  college  architecture  was  tending  toward  the  Gothic  or, 
a  little  later,  the  modernistic,  Mary  Baldwin  preserved  the  colonial 
style,  with  its  classic  dignity  and  simplicity,  characteristic  of 
Jefferson's  Virginia.  The  effect  of  retirement  and  spaciousness 
and  elegance  achieved  by  these  buildings  within  the  limits  of  a 
small  campus  of  four  or  five  acres  in  the  heart  of  a  city  is  sur- 
prising and  delightful.  If  the  limits  conditioned  or  determined 
the  type,  the  result  at  least  is  eminently  gratifying. 

William  Wayt  King  belonged  to  Virginia,  just  as  he  did  to 
Mary  Baldwin.  He  rarely  left  the  state  and  spent  little  time  even 
outside  his  beloved  Shenandoah  Valley.  He  was  born  in  Augusta 
County  in  1864.  He  attended  the  Hoover  Military  Academy  in 
Staunton  and  later  the  Dunsmore  Business  College,  which  took 
over  the  building  of  this  Academy.  From  its  foundation  this 
College  had  had  close  associations  with  the  Augusta  Female 
Seminary.  Professor  Dunsmore,  the  founder,  had  been  the  first 
teacher  of  business  subjects  in  the  Seminary.  Other  teachers  of 
business  and  secretaries  of  the  Seminary  received  training  there 
or  under  him  in  the  Seminary.  Upon  his  graduation  Mr.  King 
went  into  the  County  Treasurer's  office  as  Deputy  Treasurer.  He 
lived  at  Kalorama,  then  owned  by  Mrs.  Bayly,  whose  daughter, 
Fanny,  he  married.  This  historic  old  landmark  of  Staunton,  now 
the  home  of  the  Public  Library  through  the  gift  of  Mrs.  King, 
had  been  built  by  William  Beverley  in  1737  and  for  many  years 
was  the  home  of  that  famous  Virginia  family.  Later  it  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Kalorama  Female  Academy,  most  notable  predecessor 
of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  in  woman's  education  in  Staun- 
ton.  Here  Miss  Baldwin  had  received  her  first  instruction. 

Mr.  King's  service  to  Miss  Baldwin  from  1890  to  her  death 
has  been  mentioned  above.  He  occupied  a  desk  in  the  corner  of 
Miss  Baldwin's  office,  now  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College. 
The  pictures  of  the  room  of  that  day  show  the  massive  safe  that 
stood  also  in  this  corner.  Mr.  King  sat  on  a  tall  stool  that  "looked 
as  if  it  had  come  out  of  Dickens."^  Here  the  social  as  well  as  the 
business  problems  of  the  school  were  settled,  and  Mr.  King  had 
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opportunity  to  learn  of  both  and  to  observe  Miss  Baldwin's  hand- 
ling- of  internal  and  public  relations.  He  had  served  as  more  than 
a  secretary  in  her  last  days,  and  had  caught  something  of  her 
great  devotion  to  the  school.  In  one  of  his  last  reports  as  Busi- 
ness Manager  he  declared :  "The  seven  years'  training  received 
under  Miss  Baldwin,  one  of  God's  noblest  women  and  a  pioneer 
in  the  work  of  the  higher  education  of  our  Southern  women,  has 
been  my  guide  and  inspiration.  I  believe  that  the  success  of  this 
wonderful  institution  is  due  to  her  prayers  and  that  her  spirit  still 
hovers  over  us."^ 

It  becomes  necessary  at  this  point  to  describe  the  changes  in 
the  control  of  the  school  resulting  from  the  death  of  Miss  Baldwin 
and  to  state  Mr.  King's  relation  to  the  new  regime.  The  peculiar 
status  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  during  Miss  Baldwin's  adminis- 
tration has  been  discussed  above.  Chiefly  through  the  persistence 
of  Mr.  Waddell,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board,  was  the  Board  kept 
in  existence  at  all,  since  its  sole  function  for  many  years  was  self- 
perpetuation.  The  Board  of  Trustees  met  on  July  3,  1897,  follow- 
ing the  death  of  Miss  Baldwin  on  July  1.  Since  that  date  it  has 
remained  in  active  control  of  the  school,  although  its  control  for 
the  first  year  was  subject  to  the  consent  of  the  executors  of  Miss 
Baldwin's  will.  The  Executive  Committee  appointed  at  this  meet- 
ing was  instructed  to  unite  with  the  executors  in  issuing  a  cir- 
cular to  the  patrons  and  friends  of  the  Seminary  informing  them 
"that  the  school  will  be  continued  on  the  plan  prescribed  by  Miss 
Baldwin,  by  the  teachers  and  other  officers  selected  by  her,  and 
under  the  joint  superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
the  executors." 

It  might  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  Secretary  was  instructed 
at  this  meeting  "to  procure  a  suitable  blank  book  and  record  the 
proceeding  of  the  meeting."  From  this  date  these  records  are  com- 
plete. Apparently  no  minutes  were  kept  during  Miss  Baldwin's 
administration. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  on  August  10,  1897,  Miss  Weimar, 
assistant  to  Miss  Baldwin  and  now  designated  Acting  Principal, 
was  declared  to  have  authority  to  employ  teachers  to  fill  any 
vacancies,  to  fix  compensations,  and  "generally  to  discharge  all 
other  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  Principal,  referring  to  the 
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Board  of  Trustees  only  in  those  cases  in  which  she  may  feel 
unable  to  decide,  or  in  which  she  may  be  unwilling  to  assume 
responsibility."  The  immediate  occasion  for  this  meeting  and 
statement  was  the  necessity  of  securing  a  teacher  of  moral  phi- 
losophy due  to  the  serious  illness  of  Mr.  Murray,  who  died  shortly 
after  this.  The  Board  resolved  further  "that  Mr.  W.  W.  King, 
the  late  Miss  Baldwin's  Secretary  and  continued  in  the  same 
office,  is  hereby  authorized  to  hire  servants  and  other  employees 
in  like  manner  and  to  take  over  the  care  of  the  grounds  and 
property  of  the  Seminary."  In  the  following  year  Mr.  King  was 
elected  with  the  title  of  Business  Manager,  and  Miss  Weimar 
with  that  of  Principal, 

The  by-laws  adopted  on  January  25,  1898,  by  which  time  the 
Board  had  come  into  control  of  the  funds  left  by  Miss  Baldwin, 
defined  the  duties  of  its  Executive  Committee  and  officers  and  its 
relation  to  Principal  and  Business  Manager,  as  well  as  the  duties 
of  these  officers.  In  some  respects  the  Board  retained  features 
of  the  administration  characteristic  of  the  personal  control  of 
Miss  Baldwin.   Article  X  of  the  By-laws  reads : 

The  Principal  shall  have  exclusive  authority  to  select  and  employ  all 
teachers,  the  Physician,  and  the  Intendant  of  the  Infirmary  and,  in  co- 
operation with  the  Business  Manager,  shall  fix  their  salaries  or  compensa- 
tion, subject  to  the  approval  of  the  executive  committee. 

In  this  as  well  as  in  certain  other  matters  there  would  appear  to 
have  been  ample  room  for  conflicting  interest  and  aims  between 
these  two  offices.  Article  IX  of  the  By-laws  provided  that  any 
difference  between  Principal  and  Business  Manager  in  regard  to 
matters  committed  to  their  joint  control  should  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee  or,  at  its  discretion,  to  the  Board.  In 
1914,  the  matter  of  the  selection  of  the  faculty  and  the  fixing  of 
salaries  was  taken  over  by  the  Board.^  From  the  beginning  of 
this  administration,  the  Principal  and  Business  Manager  were 
elected  annually  by  the  Board.  From  1901  to  1916,  the  Board 
voted  these  two  officers  an  additional  $300  at  the  end  of  each 
year,  with  occasional  special  grants  at  other  times,  instead  of 
raising  their  salaries,  considering  it  advisable  "that  an  increase, 
if  any,  be  determined  by  the  condition  of  the  finances  at  the  close 
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of  each  session,"®  This,  too,  appears  to  be  a  transference,  with 
modifications,  from  the  private  school  conception. 

Mr.  King's  duties  as  Business  Manager  were  defined  in  Article 
XII  of  the  By-laws  of  1898 : 

The  Business  Manager  shall  select  and  engage  all  employees  not  other- 
wise mentioned,  prescribe  their  duties  and  fix  their  compensation.  He 
shall  collect  and  discharge  for  the  running  expense  of  the  school  all  sums 
due  for  tuition  and  board.  He  shall  rent  all  real  estate  not  necessary  for 
the  use  of  the  school,  collect  the  rents,  and  pay  over  the  same  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Treasurer.  He  shall  purchase  supplies  and  have  control  of 
all  real  estate  and  furniture  belonging  to  the  Seminary.  He  shall  make 
contracts  for  improvements,  repairs,  and  insurance,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  all  matters  pertaining  to  his  department. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Board,  January  10,  1899,  the  provision  re- 
quiring the  Business  Manager  to  pay  the  rents  to  the  Treasurer 
was  suspended  and  never  restored.  The  rents  continued  as  a 
part  of  the  current  funds  under  Mr.  King's  management. 

Some  explanation  might  be  made  here  of  the  financial  status 
of  the  school  and  of  its  financial  policy.  The  invested  funds, 
consisting  primarily  of  loans,  secured  by  real  estate,  were  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  be 
administered  as  a  reserve  fund.''  All  further  expansion  and  im- 
provements on  the  campus,  with  the  exception  of  Memorial  Hall, 
came  from  the  current  income.  After  the  estate  of  Miss  Baldwin 
was  settled  and  Memorial  Hall  built,  this  invested  reserve  was 
approximately  $25,000.  There  seems  to  have  been  an  impression 
outside  that  Miss  Baldwin  left  a  large  money  endowment,  but 
if  so,  it  is  unfounded.  This  reserve  fund  itself  was  spent  in  May, 
1923,  in  the  purchase  of  the  so-called  College  Site,  now  known  as 
the  Apple  Orchard.  By  that  date  it  had  increased  to  approximately 
$60,000  ($59,790.35),  the  cost  of  this  property.^  In  addition  to 
this  money  endowment.  Miss  Baldwin  left  the  school  the  real 
estate  and  other  property  belonging  to  her  and  in  the  use  of  the 
Seminary,  including  the  Seminary  farm  on  the  Valley  Turnpike. 
In  the  settlement  of  the  estate  the  Seminary  secured  also  four 
residences  in  its  vicinity,  the  rent  of  which,  a  few  hundred  dollars 
a  year,  went  into  the  current  funds  administered  by  Mr.  King.^ 
Most  of  this  property  is  now  used  by  the  College. 
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The  policy  of  the  Board  with  reference  to  the  use  of  this 
income  was  stated  in  the  By-laws  of  1898,  Article  XIV : 

All  income  from  any  source  whatever  over  and  above  the  running  ex- 
penses of  the  school  shall  be  expended  in  permanent  improvement  of  the 
property,  the  purchase  of  educational  appliances,  or  the  gratuitous  education 
of  young  ladies.  .  .  . 

That  the  last  of  these  objectives  was  not  an  empty  statement  is 
well  shown  by  facts  given  further  on.  As  to  the  first  there  was 
need  for  much  immediate  expenditure.  The  second  suffered  lack 
of  appropriated  funds  for  a  good  many  years.  At  an  early  meet- 
ing of  the  Board  the  Executive  Committee  declared  that  its  policy 
had  been  "as  far  as  possible  to  keep  the  invested  funds  intact  but 
to  use  the  surplus  income  from  the  school  and  rents  in  better- 
ments, so  as  to  bring  the  institution  fully  abreast  of  all  demands 
upon  it  and  equal  to  all  similar  institutions  with  which  it  must 
compete."^" 

The  work  of  expansion  and  improvement  began  at  once.  No 
doubt  the  Seminary  had  met  adequately  the  standards  of  living 
in  Miss  Baldwin's  day.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century,  however, 
with  Free  Silver  and  Populism  in  the  background,  there  was  a 
period  of  business  expansion  in  Mark  Hanna's  "billion  dollar 
country"  and  of  rapidly  rising  standards  of  living  in  the  American 
home  and  community.  More  room,  single  beds,  more  bathrooms, 
better  plumbing  and  sanitary  arrangements  were  demanded.  This 
prosperity  and  the  consequent  demands  for  more  material  com- 
forts and  conveniences  were  to  go  on  increasing,  with  a  few  tem- 
porary reverses,  until  they  reached  a  climax  in  Mr.  Hoover's 
two-car  garage.  A  school  with  virtually  no  money  endowment, 
with  inadequate  space  to  meet  the  new  standards  of  health  and 
comfort,  and  with  old  buildings  needing  constant  and  extensive 
repairs  found  it  difficult  to  keep  abreast  of  the  progress  of  this 
era.  For  a  time  it  kept  abreast  materially  only  by  sacrificing  edu- 
cational advance.  Mr.  King  declared  in  1925  that  Miss  Baldwin 
had  recognized  the  need  for  physical  expansion.  "She  outlined 
to  me  many  times  what  she  would  like  to  have  in  new  buildings 
and  equipment,  and  I  believe  that  what  we  have  now  is  in  answer 
to  her  prayers."" 
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In  the  first  year  of  the  new  administration  the  enrollment  was 
small,  less  than  a  hundred  boarding  students.  In  the  following 
year  there  was  an  increase,  which  continued  for  some  years. 
Complaints  about  crowded  conditions  arose,  although  the  enroll- 
ment was  still  much  less  than  it  had  been  at  many  times  in  the 
past.  The  report  of  Miss  Weimar  to  the  Board  on  October  10, 
1899,  stated  that  there  was  a  "steady  and  increasing  demand  for 
single  beds  and  not  more  than  two  girls  in  a  room."^^  In  the 
session  of  1904-05,  there  were  one  hundred  eighty-four  boarding 
students,  exactly  twice  the  number  enrolled  in  1897-98.  Although 
Memorial  Hall  had  been  built  before  this  date,  the  Principal 
declared  that  the  capacity  was  strained  to  accommodate  the  in- 
crease ;  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  guest  room,  the  Young 
Ladies'  Parlor,  and  the  Infirmary  had  been  used,  there  was  still 
a  crowded  condition.^^  The  next  year  Mr,  King  stated  in  his 
Annual  Report : 

I  find  every  year  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  better  accommoda- 
tions and  up-to-date  sanitary  appointments  and  in  order  to  meet  such 
demands  we  are  obliged  to  put  forth  our  best  efforts  in  that  direction  and 
make  the  most  improvements  where  they  will  satisfy  the  patrons  and 
pupils.^* 

The  complaints  of  parents  about  four  in  a  room  caused  the  ad- 
ministration to  decide  in  1907  that  no  more  than  three  girls  would 
be  placed  in  each  room  the  following  year,  even  though  the 
application  of  this  rule  would  mean  a  sacrifice  of  fifteen  students.^^ 
In  1900,  Memorial  Hall  was  built,  being  completed  in  time 
for  use  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of  1900-1901.  The  cost  of 
this  building  was  $12,820.78.i«  The  catalogue  of  1900-1901  car- 
ried the  following  announcement :  "For  the  greater  pleasure  and 
convenience  of  the  pupils  a  large  two-story  brick  building,  the 
Mary  Baldwin  Hall,  has  been  erected,  which  will  be  ready  for 
use  in  September.  The  rooms  in  this  building  are  for  two  pupils, 
who  will  have  separate  beds."^^  This  new  residence  hall  con- 
tained sixteen  bedrooms.  Erected  in  memory  of  Miss  Baldwin 
it  soon  came  to  be  known  as  Memorial  Hall.  The  catalogue  of 
1902-1903  and  those  of  succeeding  years  designated  it  thus.  In 
1914,  an  addition,  containing  twelve  rooms  and  eight  baths,  was 
made  to  Memorial  Hall,  at  a  cost  of  $12,000.^^    Because  of  bad 
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leaks,  resulting  from  a  severe  hail  storm,  the  roof  was  changed 
from  slate  to  tin.  The  funds  for  this  enlargement  came  from  the 
current  income,  and  Mr.  King  supervised  the  work.^^  In  1904, 
Hill  Top  was  repaired  and  enlarged  at  a  cost  of  about  $10,000.^° 
Although  Miss  Weimar  had  recognized  the  need  of  new  resi- 
dence halls,  her  first  request  was  for  more  class  rooms,  and 
she  continued  to  insist  upon  a  building  for  class  and  practice 
rooms.^^  Classes  were  still  held  in  the  old  Bowling  Alley,  or 
"Miss  Strickler's  Building,"  which  cluttered  up  the  quadrangle, 
and  practice  rooms  were  congested  in  the  addition  to  the  Chapel 
and  in  the  Main  Building.  At  times  teachers  were  actually  with- 
out rooms  in  which  to  hold  their  classes.^^  For  a  time  both  the 
Executive  Committee  and  Mr.  King  opposed  this  expansion.  In 
May,  1902,  the  Executive  Committee  stated  its  view  of  the 
matter : 

Your  committee  believes  that  in  the  present  state  of  affairs,  of  unsettled 
strikes,  high  prices  and  sensitiveness  of  the  money  market,  it  will  be  in- 
dispensable to  keep  in  hand,  in  ready  money,  such  an  amount  as  will  en- 
able us  to  tide  over  any  financial  calamity  that  may  befall  the  country.  .  . 
As  it  is,  by  reason  of  peculiar  circumstances,  we  have  escaped  trouble,  but 
with  the  present  outlook,  there  is  no  telling  when  that  trouble  may  come 
and  we  should  be  ready  for  it.  Therefore  your  committee  would  advise 
for  the  present  that  nothing  be  expended  except  such  as  is  advised  by  the 
Business  Manager  on  the  usual  repairs  and  necessary  care  of  the  premises 
and  purchase  of  pianos  and  furniture.^s 

It  might  be  recalled  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  engaged  in  his 
"trust  busting"  campaign,  which  resulted  in  the  so-called  Bankers' 
Panic  of  1903.  This  brought  no  serious  set-back  to  the  tide  of 
prosperity,  however,  and  very  soon  the  Board  was  ready  to  take 
up  the  matter  of  an  Academic  Building.  In  1903,  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  consider  the  project  and  make  plans.  In  1904, 
the  Executive  Committee  reported  that  both  Miss  Weimar  and 
Mr.  King  were  insisting  on  more  class  and  practice  rooms  to 
relieve  the  congestion.^*  The  Committee  stated,  however,  that  it 
considered  the  addition  to  Hill  Top  wiser  because  of  the  smaller 
outlay  involved  and  recommended  it  for  immediate  relief  with  the 
promise  of  an  Academic  Building  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  King  had  become  in  the  meantime  more  enthusiastic  for 
this  building,  in  part  perhaps  because  he  could  combine  with  it 
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improvements  in  the  appearance  of  the  campus  and  the  living 
conditions  within  the  school,  of  virhich  patrons  were  no  doubt 
more  conscious  and  on  which  they  were  more  sensitive  than  on 
the  matter  of  classrooms.^^  At  a  meeting  in  July,  1905,  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  that  the  building  be  erected  as  soon  as  practicable 
and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prosecute  the  work.  Apparently 
the  work  was  begun  sometime  in  1906.  In  January,  1907,  the 
progress  on  the  building  was  reported  by  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, at  which  time  it  suggested  other  changes — the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  infirmary,  the  remodeling  of  Brick-House,  and 
some  slight  alterations  in  the  Chapel.  Its  policy,  however,  was 
cautious,  and  its  statement  suggests  the  very  close  margin  between 
prosperity  and  potential  poverty  in  the  institution : 

We  are  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  our  present  resources  will  not 
justify  us  in  making  the  last  two  changes  at  this  time  (an  estimated  ex- 
penditure of  $20,000  to  $23,000).  It  is  the  judgment  of  your  committee 
that  further  improvements  should  be  made  from  the  profits  of  the  Semi- 
nary rather  than  to  draw  from  the  funds  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer ; 
that  this  should  be  regarded  as  a  reserve  fund  for  emergencies.  Although 
our  country  is  said  to  be  in  a  very  prosperous  condition  at  present,  we  do 
not  know  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  us,  and  there  are  some  who 
predict  a  corresponding  slump  in  business  affairs  within  a  few  years  as  a 
result  of  the  present  inflation.  In  such  an  event,  or  of  a  failure  of  the 
cotton  crop,  or  of  the  breaking  out  of  an  epidemic  in  our  midst  or  of 
other  contingencies,  the  attendance  at  the  Seminary  would  probably  show 
a  great  falling  off  while  our  expenses  to  a  great  extent  would  continue. 
.  .  .  When  it  is  considered  that  the  one  item  of  salaries  amounted  to 
nearly  $21,000  the  last  session,  it  can  be  seen  what  a  load  this  one  charge 
might  be  in  a  poor  year.  While  not  anticipating  any  such  emergency,  it 
would  indicate  poor  management,  if  it  found  us  unprepared  to  bridge  over 
the  interval  and  might  reduce  us  to  the  condition  of  beggary  in  which 
some  institutions  find  themselves. ^s 

Incidentally,  one  might  feel  a  sort  of  nostalgia  for  a  generation 
that  was  yet  untroubled  by  war,  and  in  which  the  most  serious 
calamity  that  could  be  imagined  was  a  failure  of  the  cotton  crop 
or  an  epidemic  in  the  vicinity  that  might  prevent  parents  from 
sending  their  children  to  the  school. 

The  construction  of  a  new  infirmary  was  undertaken  in  1907, 
and  at  the  meeting  in  January,  1908,  the  Executive  Committee 
reported  the  completion  of  both  the  Academic  Building  and  the 
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Infirmary.  "The  new  building  admirably  planned  and  arranged 
stands  completed  at  a  cost  of  $35,782  ...  a  most  valuable  addi- 
tion. .  .  .  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  new  Infirmary  Building 
which  has  been  erected  and  equipped  at  a  cost  of  $3,101.18.  .  .  .  All 
this  has  been  accomplished  without  drawing  on  any  of  the  invested 
funds  of  the  institution.  .  .  .  "^^  The  porch  of  Academic  was 
not  yet  built.  Constructed  in  1913,  it  conformed  to  the  colonial 
style  established  in  Main  and  Memorial  and  found  in  Hill  Top. 

The  Mary  Baldwin  Miscellany  of  December,  1907,  describes 
thus  "The  Summer's  Improvements" : 

The  most  important  and  certainly  the  most  noticeable  of  the  changes 
which  greeted  our  return  to  the  Seminary  this  year  is  the  New  Building. 
It  is  a  handsome  buff  brick  structure,  three  stories  high.  It  contains 
besides  music-rooms — class-rooms,  furnished  with  ample  blackboards  and 
with  desk  chairs  of  the  most  approved  model ;  well-equipped  physical  and 
chemical  laboratories ;  and  a  most  attractive  library.  The  library  occupies 
about  half  the  Southern  side  of  the  building,  affording  a  glorious  mountain 
view  which  often  tempts  wearied  eyes  away  from  too  close  peering  over 
books.  Adjoining  the  library,  a  large  room,  set  apart  as  a  student's  par- 
lor, suggests  delightful  future  possibilities.  The  practice  rooms  on  the 
third  floor — many  with  new  pianos,  are  like  the  class  rooms  below,  roomy, 
well-lighted,  well-heated,  and  well-ventilated,  a  contrast  to  fhe  small  dark 
apartments  of  last  year.  .  .  After  a  brief  experience  of  hard-wood  floors, 
resounding  to  the  joyous  clatter  of  many  vigorous  heels,  rubber  treads  on 
the  stair  and  cork  linoleum  on  the  long  halls  are  welcome  sound-deaden- 
ers.  .  .28 

The  next  work  undertaken  was  the  "remodeling"  of  Brick 
House  in  1909.^9  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
January,  1910,  the  Business  Manager  stated  that  the  new  build- 
ing was  almost  completed  and  already  partly  occupied.^"  Upon 
the  suggestion  of  Miss  Weimar  it  was  named  Agnes  McClung 
Hall.  "The  patrons,  students,  and  visitors  are  delighted  with 
Agnes  McClung  Hall  in  every  way,  and  it  is  considered  the  best 
house  on  the  grounds,"  Mr.  King  declared  in  the  following  July. 
The  cost  of  this  building  was  $33,81 5.09.3^ 

In  July,  1910,  Mr.  King  recommended  the  construction  of 
the  colonial  porch  to  Academic,  mentioned  above,  and  the  con- 
struction of  a  "large  double-decked  colonnade  between  Main  and 
McClung,  with  a  colonial  entrance  on  New  Street,"  the  structure 
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to  be  largely  brick  and  glass  and  practically  fireproof.  This 
colonnade  was  completed  in  September,  1911,  at  a  cost  of  $7,507.^^ 
Mr.  King  was  very  proud  of  it.  Concerning  its  construction  and 
merits,  he  stated  in  his  Annual  Report  of  1912: 

Your  Building  Committee  had  great  trouble  in  working  out  a  plan,  as 
this  was  one  of  the  most  difficult  propositions  we  have  encountered  in 
rebuilding  the  Seminary,  due  to  floor  levels,  elevation,  entrances,  and  con- 
nections with  the  present  buildings.  Our  aim  was  to  add  a  colonnade  that 
would  be  convenient  and  attractive  and  furnish  a  safe  exit  from  the  Chapel 
and  Academic  Building.  We  now  have  a  splendid  lobby  and  entrance  to 
our  dining  room,  which  was  before  very  unattractive.  .  .  Our  teachers, 
students,  and  visitors  are  very  enthusiastic  about  the  colonnade,  and  I  do 
believe  it  is  the  best  improvement  that  we  have  made,  as  it  is  really  the 
heart  of  the  entire  property.  .  . 

In  spite  of  his  great  pride  in  this  "colonial  colonnade"  or  "Arcade" 
as  he  liked  to  call  it,  it  has  continued  to  be  called  ingloriously  the 
"Back  Gallery." 

For  some  years  there  had  been  discussion  of  a  change  in  the 
Chapel.  In  1905,  Mr.  King  stated  in  his  report  that  the  committee 
appointed  to  improve  the  front  entrance  of  the  Chapel  had  de- 
cided not  to  do  so,  as  the  benefit  of  the  proposed  change  would 
not  justify  the  expense.  "It  is  hoped,"  he  said,  "that  some  day 
we  shall  be  able  to  build  an  auditorium  on  the  eastern  corner  of 
the  yard."  But  in  1907,  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee 
indicated  that  the  original  idea  had  not  been  given  up :  "It  is  .  .  . 
contemplated  to  make  alterations  in  the  Chapel  at  a  cost  of  $5,000 
to  $8,000."^^  The  Committee  went  on  to  say,  however,  that  the 
resources  did  not  justify  the  expense  at  that  time.  Mr.  King 
returned  to  the  idea  of  a  new  Chapel  in  his  Annual  Report  in 
1909,  when  the  construction  of  McClung  Hall  was  begun : 

I  would  suggest  that  the  next  improvement  be  the  tearing  down  of  the 
Chapel  and  dining-room  building  and  erecting  on  the  same  site  a  large  and 
commodious  auditorium  and  dining-room  easy  of  access  and  up-to-date  in 
every  respect.  I  am  afraid  that  to  attempt  to  remodel  the  Chapel  would 
not  prove  satisfactory,  and,  in  fact,  I  do  not  believe  we  could  carry  out 
our  plan  of  rehabilitation  Avithout  a  new  foundation,  as  I  question  the 
strength  of  the  old  foundation  for  a  larger  and  stronger  building.  And  I 
would  suggest  making  the  building  wider  and  shorter,  which  I  think 
would  add  very  materially  to  the  appearance  of  our  front  lawn,  as  it 
would  give  at  least  eight  or  ten  feet  more  and  throw  the  Chapel  and  din- 
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ing-room  back  on  a  line  with  Main  Building.  .  .  . 

The  estimated  cost  of  this  improvement  is  $30,000,  but  I  believe  it  will 
cost  a  great  deal  more,  and  it  will  take  several  years  to  make  the  money 
for  this  building. 

A  diversion  might  be  made  at  this  point  from  the  question 
of  the  Chapel  construction  to  the  naming  of  the  Chapel.  Since 
the  building  came  into  the  possession  of  the  School,  it  had  always 
been  called  the  "Chapel."  In  1911,  the  Executive  Committee 
proposed  that 

Whereas,  the  Hon.  Jos.  A.  Waddell  has  been  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  for  more  than  fifty  years;  and,  whereas,  the  Board 
was  kept  in  existence  altogether  by  his  watchful  care  throughout  the 
thirty-four  years  in  which  the  control  of  the  school  was  left  to  Miss 
Baldwin;  and,  whereas,  he  has  loved  the  school  with  a  singular  devotion, 
contributing  to  it  of  his  own  means,  serving  it  unstintedly  with  his  time 
and  directing  its  course  by  his  counsel;  and,  whereas,  it  is  fitting  that  the 
school  should  continue  a  recognition  of  his  connection  with  it,  in  a  con- 
spicuous, appropriate,  and  permanent  form ;  and,  whereas^  fervent  piety 
has  ever  been  one  of  the  pronounced  traits  of  his  character  and  his  love 
for  the  Seminary  has  been  attracted  largely  by  its  religious  purpose  and 
influences  :  Therefore,  be  it  Resolved  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  here- 
by requested  to  name  the  Seminary  Chapel  in  honor  of  him,  "The  Ad- 
dison Waddell  Chapel,"  this  name  to  be  borne  not  only  by  the  present 
Chapel,  about  which  cluster  so  many  tender  memories  of  his  long  life ; 
but  also  by  the  handsome  and  more  substantial  one  which  we  hope  to 
erect  soon  on  the  same  site.^* 

The  Board  approved  these  resolutions,  with  a  shortening  of  the 
name  suggested  to  "The  Waddell  Chapel."  But  just  as  the 
"Arcade"  is  still  the  "Back  Gallery,"  so  the  old  name  "The 
Chapel"  is  still  generally  used. 

Mr.  King  continued  to  keep  the  proposal  of  a  new  Chapel 
before  the  Board.  The  World  War,  which  brought  labor  prob- 
lems and  high  cost  of  labor  and  materials,  checked  the  building 
program,  but  from  time  to  time  Mr.  King  expressed  the  hope 
that  it  might  soon  be  taken  up  again.  In  1923,  he  announced  that 
the  Alumnae  Association  had  agreed  to  funish  the  pipe  organ 
when  the  Chapel  was  built. ^^  Some  years  before  this  date,  how- 
ever, Mr.  King  had  begun  to  shift  his  emphasis  for  the  Chapel 
to  a  new  building,  gymnasium  and  residence  hall  combined,  to 
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replace  Sky  High.  The  demand  for  a  larger  sports  program  and 
for  better  rooms  to  replace  those  in  Sky  High  led  to  this  change 
of  emphasis,  along  with  the  question  of  fire  hazard,  which  existed 
both  in  Sky  High  and  in  the  Chapel. 

The  more  effective  organization  of  the  alumnae  and  their 
activity  in  the  college  movement  in  the  1920's  perhaps  developed 
among  them  a  more  active  appreciation  for  the  historic  landmarks 
of  Mary  Baldwin.  In  1924,  the  Board  received  a  letter  from  the 
Staunton  and  Augusta  County  Chapter  of  the  Alumnse  Associa- 
tion in  which  it  expressed  the  hope  that,  if  at  any  future  time 
changes  in  the  buildings  seemed  necessary,  the  old  Chapel  should 
be  left  as  it  was,  or  restored  as  far  as  possible  to  its  original 
form,  "so  as  to  preserve  the  old  building  in  its  pristine  simplicity 
of  beauty  and  design."^^  The  sentiment  expressed  by  this  Chapter 
came  to  be,  if  it  was  not  already,  the  feeling  of  all  the  alumnse 
with  reference  to  the  Chapel.  Not  long  after  this  letter  was 
received  came  the  campaign  for  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial 
in  connection  with  the  College,  which  silenced  any  further  sug- 
gestion of  a  removal  of  this  building,  in  which  Wilson's  father 
had  served  as  pastor  and  tradition  held  Wilson  had  been  baptized. 
Mr.  King  did  not  live  to  see  the  erection  of  the  new  auditorium, 
or  Chapel,  he  had  desired.  It  is  fitting  that  the  auditorium-gym- 
nasium just  erected  on  another  part  of  the  campus  bears  the 
name,  William  Wayt  King  Memorial  Building. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  from  1913  Mr.  King  gave  first 
place  in  his  building  program  to  the  replacement  of  Sky  High. 
The  erection  of  Memorial  and  McClung  had  answered  in  large 
measure  the  demand  for  two-girl  rooms.  It  is  true  that  at  times 
there  was  crowding.  Miss  Weimar  recommended  that  the  Speck 
House,  later  the  Pancake  House,  and  now  the  Art  Building,  be 
used  for  teachers,  thus  leaving  more  rooms  on  the  campus  for 
girls. ^^  A  little  later  she  recommended  that  it  be  used  for  the 
domestic  science  work  introduced  in  1913.  During  the  first  year 
the  cooking  classes  had  been  conducted  in  the  building  known  as 
the  Church  Parlors,  now  Fraser  Hall,  and  the  sewing  class  in 
the  former  Calisthenics  Hall,  then  the  Girls'  Parlor,  and  now  the 
Business  Manager's  Office.  This  had  left  no  place  for  a  Girls' 
Parlor.   The  Board  declared  that  "the  way  was  not  clear  to  use 
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the  Speck  House  for  this  purpose."^^  Miss  Weimar  objected  to 
the  plan  under  consideration  and  favored  by  Mr.  King  to  use  the 
top  floor  of  Sky  High  for  the  domestic  science  classes ;  she  con- 
sidered the  fire  hazard  too  great.  And  Mr.  King  admitted  that 
he  did  not  like  to  use  the  top  floor  for  bedrooms.  But  all  the 
domestic  science  classes  were  placed  there  and  remained  there  as 
long  as  domestic  science  was  offered.  In  1919,  Miss  Higgins 
reported  that  she  had  had  to  use  the  top  floor  of  the  Infirmary 
for  dormitory  rooms  and  that  four  teachers  had  been  moved  to 
the  Church  Parlors,  which  thus  came  to  be  called  the  Teachers' 
Home.^^ 

If  the  construction  of  the  new  residence  halls  had  satisfied 
one  demand,  it  had  encouraged  another :  the  demand  for  more 
uniformly  good  accommodations.  Sky  High  and  Chapel  Hall 
were  considered  undesirable  in  comparison  with  the  new  build- 
ings and  with  Hill  Top,  the  oldest  but  still  the  most  "distin- 
guished" of  the  dormitories.  The  Executive  Committee  stated 
in  1909  the  problem  of  internal  administration  created  by  this 
situation : 

The  Principal  in  her  last  report  refers  to  the  perplexity  and  annoy- 
ance which  she  undergoes  from  the  complaints  of  a  number  of  scholars 
and  in  some  instances  from  their  parents,  regarding  their  rooms.  Although 
all  the  rooms  are  sanitary  and  comfortable,  yet  there  is  a  difference  in 
them,  some  being  more  attractive  than  others.  Naturally  every  pupil 
wishes  as  good  a  room  as  the  best  and  most  of  them  do  not  hesitate  on 
account  of  the  additional  price.*" 

The  Committee  thought  McQung,  soon  begun,  might  be  adequate 
to  meet  these  demands,  but  it  did  not  end  the  complaints.  And 
in  the  meantime,  the  need  for  expansion  in  the  physical  education 
program  and  equipment  gave  origin  to  another  reason  for  replac- 
ing Sky  High.  In  a  letter  the  Executive  Committee  presented  to 
the  Board  in  January,  1913,  Miss  Weimar  urged  the  construction 
of  a  three-story  brick  building  on  that  site,  the  ground  floor  to 
provide  a  larger  gymnasium  and  the  other  two  to  answer  the 
demand  for  better  dormitory  rooms.^^  Her  suggestion  preceded 
Mr.  King's  recommendations  on  this  question.  "All  these  rooms 
are  objectionable  and  during  the  nine  months  continuous  com- 
plaints are  made  by  the  occupants  and  patrons,"  she  declared. 
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"This  [a  new  building]  would  do  away  with  all  the  objectionable 
rooms  except  those  on  Chapel  Hall,  which  would  be  removed 
when  that  is  rebuilt."  It  might  be  mentioned  in  passing  that  Mr. 
King  stated  in  his  report  in  1926  that  he  had  replaced  the  ward- 
robes in  Chapel  Hall  with  closets,  and  that  this  improvement 
had  changed  the  students'  attitude  to  that  building. 

The  recognized  need  for  a  larger  gymnasium  came  to  be  a 
more  prominent  feature  in  the  movement  for  a  new  building 
than  the  demand  for  uniformity  of  rooms,  which  was  admitted 
to  be  impossible  of  attainment  anyway.  In  his  report  of  July, 
1913,  Mr.  King  insisted  upon  the  need  of  a  new  gymnasium  for 
social  as  well  as  recreational  purposes.  He  returned  to  this  sub- 
ject in  his  report  of  July,  1914,  advocating  a  new  building  instead 
of  an  enlargement  of  the  existing  gymnasium.  But  the  failure 
to  secure  this  led  to  an  enlargement  of  the  gymnasium  in  1915 
to  twice  its  former  size.*^  However,  both  the  Principal  and 
Business  Manager  recurred  to  the  recommendation  of  a  new 
building.  In  the  William  Wayt  King  Memorial  Building  the  two 
objectives  that  Mr.  King  left  unattained,  an  auditorium  and  a 
gymnasium,  are  achieved. 

Mr.  King  was  very  proud  of  his  buildings  and  improvements. 
He  was  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  Seminary  had  been 
able  to  pay  for  them  from  the  current  income,  a  fact  which  he 
considered  unique  and  which  no  doubt  was  unusual  in  the  history 
of  schools  of  this  type.  But  from  1910  to  the  end  of  his  adminis- 
tration no  building  was  erected ;  and  Mr.  King  realized  the  greater 
difficulty  of  building  from  the  profits  when  the  cost  of  labor  and 
materials  was  advancing  much  more  rapidly  than  income.  In 
1909,  he  had  stated  the  estimated  cost  of  a  new  Chapel  at  $30,000 ; 
in  1912,  the  estimate  was  $50,000 ;  and  in  1922,  $100,000.^^  At 
this  last  date,  he  estimated  the  cost  of  a  building  to  replace  Sky 
High  at  $80,000 ;  the  next  year  at  $100,000.  All  his  buildings  had 
cost  less  than  $100,000.  Mr.  King  realized,  too,  the  narrower 
margin  of  profits  derived  from  the  school  after  it  changed  from  a 
seminary  to  a  college.  He  declared  in  his  report  in  1927:  "We 
have  now  a  very  small  margin  between  the  income  from  the 
board  and  tuition  and  our  operating  expense,  due  to  the  increased 
cost  of  the  college  program," 
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Some  expansion  of  the  buildings  and  grounds  through  pur- 
chase of  property  was  made  during  Mr.  King's  administration  as 
Business  Manager.  In  1904,  the  Seminary  purchased  the  Lynn 
property  on  Market  Street  across  from  the  later  Academic  Build- 
ing, and  improved  the  building  on  it  for  use  as  a  home  for 
the  dining-room  and  dormitory  maids.**  It  is  now  known  as  the 
Maids'  Cottage.  In  1919,  the  Augusta  Sanatarium,  also  called 
the  Bruce  property,  on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Academy 
Streets,  was  purchased  for  $10,000.*^  The  discussion  of  the 
purchase  of  this  property  had  begun  in  1914.  Mr,  King  recom- 
mended that  the  Seminary  acquire  it  to  give  more  room  for  out- 
door sports,  such  as  tennis.*^  The  house,  he  declared,  was  not 
suited  to  school  purposes  "due  to  its  exposed  position"  (  !),  but 
might  be  used  for  members  of  the  faculty  or  more  mature  stu- 
dents. At  this  time  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  Seminary 
would  acquire  all  the  property  on  New  and  Academy  Streets 
adjoining  it.  After  the  purchase  of  this  property  Mr.  King  re- 
ported that  the  building  was  in  very  bad  condition  and  would 
require  several  thousand  dollars  in  repairs.  For  some  time  it 
was  rented  to  Professor  W.  R.  Schmidt  for  a  nominal  rent,  spent 
largely  in  essential  repairs.  In  1922,  Miss  Higgins  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  might  be  made  into  a  home  for  the  Principal,  but 
the  Board  took  no  action  on  her  suggestion.  During  the  ad- 
ministration of  Dr.  Jarman,  it  has  been  made  into  a  home  for 
the  President  and  now  bears  the  name  "Rose  Terrace,"  probably 
more  generally  called  the  President's  Home.  In  January,  1923, 
Mr.  King  stated  that  the  Sams  lot  on  North  Market  Street  had 
been  purchased.*'^  Although  he  did  not  say  so,  the  College  prob- 
ably bought  this  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a  coca-cola  bot- 
tling works  across  the  street  from  the  Beckler  Home  owned  by 
the  College.  In  the  preceding  July,  Mr.  King  had  urged  the  Board 
to  use  its  influence  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  the  coca-cola 
plant  on  that  lot  and  in  September  the  Board  had  sanctioned  this 
purchase.*^  Because  of  its  location,  Mary  Baldwin  has  had  some 
difficulty  in  keeping  its  neighborhood  residential.  At  one  time  a 
little  later  there  was  talk  of  putting  the  city  jail  on  the  block 
adjoining  the  College !  In  November,  1924,  the  Board  approved 
the  sale  of  the  Sams  property  to  Mr.  Albert  Shultz.*^  On  it  the 
Jewish  synagogue  was  erected. 
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Many  changes  were  made  within  the  dormitories  during  this 
period  of  expansion.  As  stated  above,  the  Board  of  Trustees  had 
approved,  at  an  early  meeting,  the  poHcy  of  spending  all  the 
surplus  income  on  repairs  and  improvements  in  order  that  the 
school  keep  "abreast  of  all  demands"  and  "equal  to  similar  insti- 
tutions with  which  it  must  compete."  And  Mr.  King  declared 
in  1911 :  "I  realize  more  fully  every  year  that  competition  is 
keener  as  schools  multiply,  and,  in  the  future,  I  believe  that  we 
will  have  to  put  forth  a  greater  effort  to  secure  and  keep  students 
than  in  the  past."^^  No  one  can  question  Mr.  King's  effort  to 
put  the  school  on  a  level  with  the  best  in  physical  accommodations, 
nor  is  there  doubt  of  his  ultimate  success.  But  the  difficulties 
were  considerable.  The  age  of  several  of  the  buildings  made 
repairs  frequent  and  costly.  In  1900,  Mr.  King  said  on  this 
point :  "The  buildings  being  old  require  remodeling  and  many 
repairs  in  order  to  keep  pace  with  competing  institutions  having 
modern  buildings  and  equipment."^^  And  he  went  ahead  to  sug- 
gest changes  that  should  be  made  during  this  vacation  period  in 
addition  to  the  usual  cleaning  and  painting.  Among  these  was  a 
porch  to  the  west  side  of  Sky  High.  This  addition,  made  when 
Sky  High  was  enlarged  in  1915,  improved  the  appearance  of  this 
old  building  very  much,  making  it  harmonize  more  effectively 
with  the  other  buildings  in  the  quadrangle. 

Considerable  expenditure  was  incurred  in  the  earlier  years 
of  Mr.  King's  administration  in  securing  the  buildings  against 
fire.  It  might  be  said  here  that  Mary  Baldwin  has  never  had  a 
serious  loss  from  fire,  such  as  many  schools  have  suffered.  Dur- 
ing Miss  Baldwin's  administration,  the  barn  back  of  Sky  High 
had  burned.  The  fire  hazard  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  removal 
of  the  wooden  buildings  in  the  quadrangle.  The  first  step  taken 
toward  protection  against  fire  was  announced  in  1901 :  "The 
Business  Manager  has  supplied  all  the  buildings  with  ladders, 
buckets,  and  axes."^^  In  1904,  the  Executive  Committee  reported 
that  it  had  given  special  attention  during  the  past  six  months  to 
the  matter  of  protection  against  fire  and  had  introduced  additional 
appliances;  and  in  his  report  in  1910,  Mr.  King  announced  that 
he  had  made  various  changes  in  the  electrical  equipment  to  reduce 
the  fire  danger.   The  Chapel  Building  caused  the  greatest  uneasi- 
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ness  because  of  the  difficulty  of  exit,  a  difficulty  in  part  removed 
by  the  construction  of  the  colonnade  in  1911,  which  gave  an  easier 
exit  from  the  rear.  In  1905,  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  passed 
a  resolution  that  public  assemblies  be  held  in  the  Opera  House 
instead  of  the  Chapel.^^  The  Executive  Committee  reported  at 
the  January  meeting  in  1906  that  it  had  granted  Miss  Weimar 
permission  to  give  an  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the  King's 
Daughters'  Hospital  in  the  Chapel  with  the  understanding  that 
not  more  than  fifty  tickets  be  sold  outside  the  school.^*  At  this 
same  meeting  the  Board  of  Trustees,  upon  the  request  of  Miss 
Weimar,  agreed  to  suspend  its  previous  rule  on  the  use  of  the 
Chapel  with  the  understanding  that  the  gallery  not  be  used  and 
that  the  invited  guests  be  admitted  by  tickets,  the  number  to  be 
limited  to  the  number  of  seats  in  the  Chapel.  Thus  the  packed 
house  of  Miss  Baldwin's  day,  when  one  considered  himself  for- 
tunate to  get  standing  room,  was  not  permitted.  In  1922,  the 
Chapel  was  closed  to  public  entertainments  by  order  of  the  Mayor 
of  Staunton  until  further  fire  precautions  were  undertaken.^^  He 
did  permit  the  holding  of  the  approaching  commencement  in  it.  At 
the  Board  meeting  in  January,  1923,  Mr.  King  stated  that  fire 
escapes  and  fire  alarms  had  been  installed  in  the  Chapel  and  in  Sky 
High.s^  In  1912,  fire  drills  had  been  instituted."  The  Miscellany 
of  November,  1912,  announced :  "Fire  drills  have  been  introduced 
this  year  at  the  request  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  both  the 
faculty  and  the  girls  are  entering  into  them  enthusiastically." 
The  Executive  Committee  reported  that  all  buildings  could  be 
vacated  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  exception  of  the  Chapel. 
There  was  further  talk  of  securing  another  meeting  place,  pos- 
sibly the  New  Theatre,  for  public  assemblies,  but  apparently 
nothing  came  of  it.  The  erection  of  the  fire  escapes  ended  the 
matter. 

The  erection  of  new  buildings,  the  demand  for  more  sanitary 
arrangements  and  greater  comfort,  as  well  as  the  installation  of 
fire  protection  devices  necessitated  considerable  change  in  the 
plumbing.  One  of  the  first  improvements  undertaken  was  in  the 
heating  system;  and  Mr.  King  reported  in  January,  1900,  as  to 
its  results : 
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The  heating  system  works  excellently.  The  buildings  are  more  com- 
fortable than  ever  before.  During  the  cold  weather  at  the  time  of  the 
Christmas  holidays,  when  some  of  the  teachers  usually  go  away  for  re- 
laxation, they  remained,  because  they  were  more  comfortable  here  than 
they  could  be  elsewhere. ^^ 

The  Boiler  House  and  the  laundry  room  above  it — the  laundry 
work  was  done  at  the  College  then- — were  enlarged  in  1905.  This 
laundry  room  has  since  become  the  Work  Shop.  In  1911,  Mr. 
King  reported  that  he  had  installed  a  new  laundry  outfit  at  a 
cost  of  $1,500,  with  a  ten  horse-power  motor  to  be  used  also  for 
sawing  wood  and  freezing  cream.°^  Larger  pipes  had  been  laid 
before  this  date  and  new  boilers  installed  to  furnish  more  hot 
water  for  the  dormitories.  In  a  day  when  personal  cleanliness 
was  becoming  an  obsession  with  Americans,  so  European  visitors 
thought,  Mary  Baldwin  could  insist  on  her  generosity  in  the 
supply  of  hot  water.  The  increase  in  bath  rooms  has  been  men- 
tioned above.  Mr.  King's  ideal  was  one  for  even,-  five  girls  (at 
the  beginning  of  his  administration  there  was  about  one  for 
twenty) .    He  at  least  approached  his  standard  in  this  particular. 

Within  the  girls'  rooms  many  changes  had  been  instituted. 
The  heavy  furniture  of  Miss  Baldwin's  day  was  largely  replaced. 
Closets  took  the  place  of  v.-ardrobes,  and  single  iron  beds  in  white 
enamel  with  new  mattresses  were  introduced  throughout  the 
buildings.  But  the  heavy  bureaus,  or  dressers,  many  of  them 
marble-topped,  continued  to  be  used.  Gradually  hardwood-floors 
replaced  the  earlier  pine,  and  the  matting  covering  was  discarded. 
The  floors  were  first  varnished.  Later  this  was  removed  and  wax 
used.    Electric  lights  took  the  place  of  gas. 

At  an  early  date  the  parlors  also  underwent  changes,  although 
there  the  Victorian  heaviness  was  retained  to  a  considerable 
extent.   The  catalogue  of  1901-1902  announced  the  re- furnishing: 

The  parlors,  located  in  the  !Main  Building,  are  exquisite  in  every  re- 
spect. They  are  laid  in  hardwood  parquetry  flooring,  with  a  mosaic  bor- 
der of  mahogany  and  maple.  The  furniture  is  heavy  mahogan}'-  and  the 
hangings  are  rich  lace.  There  is  a  sun  parlor  attached  [the  conservatory 
on  the  front]  where  a  sun  bath  maj^  be  had  in  winter. 6° 
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Needless  to  say,  the  conception  of  a  sun  bath  was  quite  different 
from  that  of  the  present  day,  although  it  represented  an  advance- 
ment from  the  days  of  huge  sunbonnets  and  "bleachings."  Other 
changes  were  made  in  the  front  part  of  the  Main  Building.  The 
entrance,  or  reception  hall,  was  enlarged.  After  the  Academic 
Building  was  erected  in  1907,  Mr.  King  moved  from  the  front 
office  to  the  old  Library,  now  the  President's  Office,  the  library 
having  been  removed  to  Academic.  These  changes  relieved  the 
congested  condition  of  these  front  rooms.  A  parlor  for  the  girls, 
where  they  might  have  dinners,  feasts,  and  parties,  was  fitted  up 
in  the  Calisthenics  Hall,  below  Mr.  King's  new  office. 

In  the  dining-room  some  improvements  were  made  at  once; 
more  complete  ones  after  the  construction  of  Academic.  The 
catalogue  of  1901-1902  said:  "The  dining  room  is  one  of  the  most 
attractive  to  be  found  anywhere.  The  floor  is  bird's-eye  maple; 
the  chairs  are  comfort  personified  and  have  rubber  tips  to  keep 
down  the  noise.  The  tables  are  spotlessly  white,  and  the  service 
is  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it."*^^  Those  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  acoustical  character  of  the  Mary 
Baldwin  dining-room  can  appreciate  the  value  of  the  rubber 
tips.  Dr.  W.  W.  Moore,  of  the  Union  Theological  Seminar}^  in 
Richmond,  visited  the  Seminary  in  1899,  and  in  a  letter  to  his 
wife,  October  20,  1899,  commented  on  the  changes  and  made 
other  interesting  observations  on  the  accommodations  and  on  the 
students : 

I  reached  Staunton  Wednesday  evening  at  7:08;  Miss  Weimar  had 
sent  a  carriage  for  me,  so  I  took  a  hasty  supper  with  her  at  the  Mary 
Baldwin  Seminary;  then  went  over  and  lectured  at  7:30  in  the  Wednes- 
day night  service  of  the  First  Church,  and  got  back  very  tired,  so  tired 
that  I  could  not  sleep,  though  the  bed,  like  everything  else  about  the  in- 
stitution was  good.  .  .  They  breakfast  at  7:30,  but  I  was  up  and  ready, 
having  slept  only  two  or  three  hours.  I  notice  the  dining  room  chairs 
have  rubber  feet  now,  so  that  when  one  table  after  another  rises  you  no 
longer  hear  the  successive  crashes  as  of  artillery.  It  struck  me  as  always 
before,  that  the  pupils  were  an  exceptionally  intelligent,  fresh,  and  fine- 
looking  body  of  young  women.^^ 

In  the  dining-room,  as  in  the  parlors  and  bed-rooms,  some  of  the 
old  furniture  of  Miss  Baldwin's  day  was  restored  and  retained. 
Fine  old  antique  drop-leaf  tables,  heavy  side-boards,  mirrors,  and 
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the  massive  silver  service  preserved  something  of  the  atmosphere 
of  an  earlier  day. 

The  construction  of  Academic  made  it  possible  to  enlarge  the 
dining-room  by  one-third  by  removing  the  kitchen  and  bakery  to 
the  basement  floor  of  the  new  building,  which  adjoined  this  one. 
New  kitchen  equipment,  including  refrigeration,  was  installed. 
Roselle  Mercier  Montgomery  wrote  of  a  visit  to  the  Seminary 
in  1916,  soon  after  the  new  kitchen  fixtures  were  secured: 

Mr.  King  showed  me  all  these  innovations  last  winter  when  I  passed 
through  Staunton.  He  is  positively  alight  with  enthusiasm  as  he  decants 
upon  the  wondei  ful  plumbing,  the  number  of  bath  rooms,  the  absolutely 
sanitary  kitchen  and  pantry  arrangements,  and  the  very  complete  and  up- 
to-the-minute  infirmary,  presided  over  by  a  trained  nurse,  who  has  her 
own  very  complete  diet  kitchen.^^ 

She  noted  also  that  the  old  bell  had  been  supplanted  by  a  com- 
plete system  of  electric  bells.  Program  clocks,  electric  bells,  and 
an  inter-dormitory  telephone  system  had  been  approved  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1913  and  were  installed  soon  afterwards. 
Communication  between  buildings  had  been  facilitated  also  by  the 
extension  of  the  Covered  Way  to  Memorial  and  its  improvement 
throughout  as  to  grade  and  outside  protection.  In  appearance 
it  had  been  transformed,  Mrs.  Montgomery  declared,  into  an 
"artistic  pergola,"   As  to  all  the  changes,  she  was  enthusiastic : 

It  is  all  so  wonderful  to  an  old-timer  that  one  feels  that  Aladdin  had 
been  rubbing  his  lamp  and  invoked  the  Genii  to  do  his  bidding.  It  would 
certainly  make  the  girls  of  1916,  in  their  very  attractive  rooms  for  two, 
with  hardwood  floors,  single  iron  beds,  and  separate  bureaus  and  closets, 
open  their  eyes  if  they  could  turn  back  the  page  of  Time  and  look  back 
upon  us  girls  of  1891  and  our  accommodations. 

Eternal  vigilance  was,  and  is,  required  to  maintain  the  physical 
standards  established  during  this  period.  Mr.  King  declared  that 
more  than  three  months  were  needed — the  entire  summer  vaca- 
tion— to  put  the  property  in  condition  for  the  next  session.  There 
is  no  aspect  of  the  school  that  attracts  more  comment  from 
visitors  than  its  immaculateness.  Fresh  paper  and  paint  are  used 
generously,  some  might  think  extravagantly,  but  the  results  are 
immensely  satisfying. 
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The  city  of  Staunton  took  much  interest  in  the  physical  im- 
provements in  the  Seminary.  The  Staunton  Leader,  September  1, 
1905,  had  a  long  story,  in  which  it  declared :  "In  point  of  facili- 
ties for  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  its  students  as  well  as  from 
the  strictly  educational  standpoint,  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 
rivals  all  other  institutions  of  like  character  in  the  South  and  sur- 
passes many  of  the  excellent  schools  of  the  North."  Describing 
the  various  internal  and  external  changes,  it  concluded:  "No 
portion  of  the  school  has  been  neglected,  and  every  apartment 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  newly  erected  structure." 

In  the  meantime  the  appearance  of  the  campus  was  being 
transformed.  These  changes  gave  to  the  grounds  a  dignity  in 
keeping  with  the  buildings.  Perhaps  there  were  "old  timers"  in 
Staunton  who  objected  to  these  changes,  as  well  as  to  some  of 
the  internal  modifications.  There  must  have  been  some  who 
regretted  the  disappearance  of  the  rose  trellises,  the  flower  beds, 
and  the  fountains.  Mr.  King  described  the  appearance  of  the 
campus  in  Miss  Baldwin's  day  in  reminiscences  in  1923 : 

At  that  time  the  front  fence  was  o£  the  old  picket  style  on  a  dry  stone 
foundation  with  arches  over  the  entrances  and  over  the  steps  on  the  ter- 
races leading  up  to  the  front  porch.  The  arches  were  covered  with  vines 
and  very  attractive.  The  front  lawn  was  a  Lovely  Mary  flower  garden 
with  one  small  and  two  large  fountains  filled  with  goldfish— a  wonderful 
place  for  the  bull-frogs  to  while  away  the  evening  hours.  At  that  time 
we  had  some  stately  elm  trees  around  Hill  Top,  but  they  have  succumbed 
to  the  ravages  of  time.  The  old  ice  house  stood  on  the  ground  now  used 
for  tennis  courts.  The  old  class  rooms  were  in  the  center  of  the  present 
quadrangle.  On  the  right  hand  side  going  up  to  Hill  Top  the  hot  house 
was  near  the  old  Covered  Way  and  just  in  the  rear  of  Little  Chapel 
Hall.  The  old  Infirmary  was  to  the  right  of  the  hot  house.  .  .  .  Miss 
Strickler's  building  was  just  to  the  rear  of  the  back  gallery.  The  building 
between  my  present  office,  the  old  Library,  and  the  dining  room  was  the 
housekeeper's  home.^* 

The  first  considerable  change  made  outside  was  the  removal 
of  the  old  picket  fence  and  the  construction  of  the  present  stone 
wall.  This  step  was  proposed  and  approved  in  1900,  but  the  wall 
was  not  built  until  the  summer  of  1905.^^  The  Staunton  Leader 
called  attention  to  this  new  addition  in  its  issue  of  August  17, 
1905: 
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The  front  lawn  of  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  will  soon  be  graced 
with  one  of  the  finest  stone  walls  in  the  city.  Workmen  have  been  en- 
gaged in  its  erection  since  the  first  part  of  July  and  now  have  the  greater 
portion  of  it  completed.  It  is  made  of  the  handsomest  lot  of  blue  lime- 
stone that  could  be  obtained  and  is  a  great  improvement  over  the  former 
structure.  The  stone  was  quarried  in  Pleasant  Valley  and  is  being  dressed 
by  skilled  masons  as  fast  as  the  progress  with  the  wall  requires.  .  .  There 
will  be  no  fence  separating  the  lawn  from  the  street  as  heretofore,  as  the 
wall  is  of  sufficient  height  to  serve  the  purpose  of  such  a  partition.  Broad 
stone  steps,  with  massive  pillars  on  each  side,  replace  the  narrow  wooden 
steps  that  led  to  the  street. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  use  of  the  terms  "lawn"  and  Mr. 
King's  "Lovely  Mary  Garden"  instead  of  "campus."  In  spite 
of  the  more  formal  pattern  introduced  later,  the  term  "campus" 
still  seems  hardly  fitting.  Just  when  the  flower  beds  and  fountains 
were  replaced  by  unbroken  grass-covered  slopes  is  not  recorded; 
very  likely  this  change  came  soon  after  the  wall  was  built.  The 
trellises  over  the  gates  would  go  with  the  removal  of  the  fence. 
One  other  change  on  the  front  "lawn"  is,  however,  a  matter  of 
historical  record,  the  removal  of  the  boxwood  hedge  in  front  of 
Main  on  the  upper  terrace.  This  hedge  was  a  casualty  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  celebration  of  December  28,  1912,  discussed  in 
a  later  section  of  this  chapter.  The  crowd  on  the  front  lawn  so 
trampled  it  that  it  was  considered  best  to  remove  it  entirely;  a 
necessity  deplored,  because  it  was  of  a  piece  with  the  ante-bellum 
classical  architecture  and  the  Virginia  tradition.  Although  Mr, 
King  approved  its  removal,  he  declared  to  the  Board :  "I  miss  the 
old  landmark  very  much,  as  it  has  been  my  near  neighbor  for 
twenty-three  years. "^^  In  1915,  Mr.  King  reported  among  the 
improvements  in  progress  the  removal  of  the  "Conservatory"  on 
the  front  of  the  western  "annex"  to  Main.^^  The  front  of  this 
annex,  he  said,  would  be  finished  just  like  the  rest  of  Main,  as 
it  had  been  formerly.  Many  still  hope  that  the  Chapel  will  in 
time  be  restored  to  its  original  form  in  the  true  Grecian  tradition. 

Within  the  quadrangle  a  complete  revolution  was  effected. 
One  may  recall  Mrs.  Chamberlain's  description  of  her  impres- 
sion of  this  part  of  the  grounds  in  1886,  of  buildings  "flung  pell- 
mell  against  the  hill-side."  As  soon  as  the  Academic  Building 
provided  room   for  classes,  the  quadrangle  was   cleared.    The 
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Executive  Committee  reported  the  removal  of  "Miss  Strickler's 
Building"  in  January,  1908:  "Another  improvement  on  which 
we  congratulate  you  is  the  removal  of  the  unsightly  and  danger- 
ous wooden  class-room  building  in  the  rear  of  Main  building.  Its 
site  has  been  well  sodded  and  adds  to  the  beauty  and  usefulness 
of  the  grounds."^^  The  greenhouse,  which  stood  near  the  Covered 
Way,  was  also  removed.  Mr.  King  had  much  trouble  in  keeping 
the  slopes  grass-covered.  The  angle  of  the  terraces  was  such,  he 
declared,  that  grass  seed  would  not  grow.  The  passage  of  many 
feet  wore  out  the  grass  so  that  frequent  resodding  was  necessary. 
In  his  Annual  Report  in  1924,  he  declared :  "I  was  obliged  this 
year  to  do  a  great  deal  of  sodding  in  places  where  the  grass  had 
been  worn  out  by  the  constant  use  of  so  many  people.  I  think  it 
is  very  much  better  to  sod  this  each  year  than  to  put  up  signs, 
'Keep  off  the  grass.'  "^^ 

In  spite  of  the  great  changes  in  the  Seminary,  the  old  student 
recognized  its  physical  as  well  as  its  spiritual  continuity.  Lila 
(Ripley)  Barnwell,  a  student  of  1881,  returned  to  visit  the  school 
in  1913  and  wrote  of  this  characteristic: 

During  a  period  of  more  than  thirty  years  it  is  to  be  expected  that 
material  changes  must  occur  in  any  business  or  institution.  To  be  para- 
doxical, great  changes  have  taken  place  at  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary, 
yet  it  remains  the  same.  My  visit  to  the  Seminary  in  May  but  deepened 
the  never-to-be-forgotten  impressions  that  the  Main  Building  and  its  sur- 
roundings made  upon  me,  even  as  a  girl  in  the  beginning  of  my  'teens. '^^ 

After  describing  the  new  stone  wall  and  various  changes  on  the 
lawn,  she  continued:  "The  long  walk  on  the  front  terrace  is, 
just  as  it  used  to  be,  as  any  'old  girl'  will  assuredly  tell  you,  the 
the  favorite  promenade  of  thousands  of  girls  from  all  over  the 
United  States." 

Mr.  King  found  great  pleasure  in  showing  the  school  to 
visitors  and  in  reporting  their  impressions  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. The  introduction  of  the  automobile  increased  the  number 
of  casual  visitors  as  well  as  of  prospective  patrons.  Although 
it  took  much  time  to  entertain  visitors  and  show  them  the  prop- 
erty, as  he  told  the  Board,  he  felt  that  it  was  well  worth  the 
trouble.  By  1910  all  the  major  improvements  of  his  administra- 
tion had  been  made,  and  Mr.  King  could  take  great  pride  in  dis- 
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playing  the  results  of  his  work/^  He  loved  the  buildings,  as 
William  the  Conqueror  the  tall  stags,  "as  if  he  were  their  father." 

In  all  his  contacts  with  visitors,  Mr.  King  apparently  enjoyed 
his  work,  and  thus  the  visitors  never  felt  that  they  were  intrud- 
ing. This  air  of  friendliness  and  leisureliness  that  characterizes 
the  school,  in  contrast  to  the  crisp  business  efficiency  of  some 
institutions,  has  helped  as  much  as  the  buildings  to  give  the 
homelike  appearance.  The  one  supports  the  other.  Spacious  en- 
trances, offices,  and  parlors  invite  hospitality.  The  small  size  of 
the  school  makes  possible  personal  attentions  that  might  not  be 
possible  in  a  larger  institution.  It  should  perhaps  be  said,  however, 
and  this  is  true  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  the  past,  that  behind 
the  hospitality,  the  respect  for  the  social  amenities,  and  the  ap- 
parent leisureliness  lie  order,  discipline,  and  hard  work.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  Southern  home.  And  the  Southern  woman, 
often  and  erroneously  considered  a  fine  lady  unfit  for  the  work- 
a-day  world,  was  generally  a  remarkably  efficient  administrator 
of  her  estate.  She  was  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  she  could 
be  such  and  retain  her  essential  femininity. 

Among  the  school  properties  under  the  administration  of 
Mr.  King  was  the  farm,  an  inheritance  from  Miss  Baldwin, 
located  just  outside  Staunton  on  the  Valley  Turn-pike,  now  the 
Lee  National  Highway.  For  a  good  many  years,  cows  were  kept 
here  to  furnish  the  milk  for  the  Seminary.  Mr.  King  insisted  on 
the  importance  of  this  property,  and  his  annual  reports  usually 
contained  enthusiastic  comments  on  the  farm.  "The  farm  is  a 
source  of  great  comfort  to  us  as  well  as  one  of  the  best  advertis- 
ing schemes  we  could  possibly  project,"  he  declared  in  1913.'^^ 
During  the  World  War,  when  family  and  school  gardens  were 
being  encouraged  and  college  girls  were  becoming  farmerettes, 
Mary  Baldwin  could  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  she  produced  a 
large  part  of  her  vegetables.  Mr.  King's  report  of  1917  is  typical, 
not  just  of  the  war  years  but  of  the  normal  relation  of  the  farm 
to  the  Seminary : 

The  farm  is  in  splendid  condition  and  the  indications  are  that  we  will 
have  an  unusual  crop  of  vegetables  such  as  tomatoes,  peppers,  salsify, 
cauliflowers,  turnips,  carrots,  beets,  lima  and  other  beans,  celer3%  onions, 
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corn  for  table  use,  some  apples,  a  large  crop  of  grapes,  and  potatoes  for 
the  entire  year.  The  fact  that  we  have  been  able  to  have  fresh  vegetables 
in  abundance  from  the  beginning  of  the  school  until  frost  is  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  our  teachers  and  students  and  great  value  is  attached  to 
it  by  our  patrons.  It  is  therefore  an  important  factor  in  the  operation 
of  the  school,  as  it  emphasizes  the  claim  we  make  for  the  use  of  fresh 
and  pure  foods.'''^ 

The  Seminary  was  fortunate  in  retaining  the  services  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Butler,  Miss  Baldwin's  gardener,  who  had  been  gratefully 
remembered  in  her  will.  His  death  in  1918  Mr.  King  regretted 
deeply  and  declared  to  the  Board  of  Trustees : 

Mr.  Thomas  Butler,  our  faithful  and  efficient  gardener  died  June  23rd 
after  a  long  illness.  His  death  means  a  great  loss  to  our  school,  as  it  will 
be  practically  impossible  to  secure  the  services  of  such  an  expert  gardener 
and  one  who  will  take  the  same  personal  interest  in  the  work.  Miss  Bald- 
win told  me  when  I  came  to  the  Seminary  twenty-seven  years  ago  that 
Mr.  Butler  was  the  most  reliable  man  she  had  ever  had  in  her  employ  and 
that  she  esteemed  him  most  highly.  I  believe  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I 
have  never  come  in  contact  with  a  man  of  finer  character.  He  was  one 
of  the  most  perfect  gentlemen  that  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  meet. 
He  was  so  pure  and  his  ideals  so  high  that  his  life  was  an  inspiration  to 
all  who  knew  him  well.'^^ 

Two  daughters  of  Mr.  Butler  continued  to  live  on  in  the  cottage 
at  the  farm,  paying  a  nominal  rent  and  rendering  some  services 
in  looking  after  the  garden. 

The  evolution  of  machinery  in  the  United  States  is  suggested 
in  the  changes  in  the  water  supply  system  at  the  farm.  In  1905, 
Mr.  King  asked  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  approve  the  purchase 
of  a  gasoline  motor  and  pump,  since  the  windmill  did  not  raise 
sufficient  water  for  the  drier  months.  In  1919,  he  announced 
that  he  had  replaced  this  with  an  electric  pump. 

It  might  be  questioned  whether,  according  to  exact  measure- 
ments of  cost  accounting,  the  farm  was  an  asset.  Mr.  King 
insisted  that  aside  from  its  products  it  was  worth  several  thousand 
dollars  in  advertising  value ;  and  he  felt  that  it  was  a  "comfort" 
to  the  faculty  and  students.  One  thing  cannot  be  doubted — it  was 
a  source  of  immense  satisfaction  to  Mr.  King.  One  other  use  of 
the  farm  is  reserved  for  later  discussion — its  use  as  an  athletic 
field.   With  the  purchase  of  the  College  Site  in  1923,  the  college 
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orchard  came  under  Mr.  King's  administration.  His  annual  state- 
ment from  that  time  gave  equally  large  place  to  reports  on  this 
property.   To  him  it  was  always  an  orchard,  not  a  "college  site." 

It  is  interesting  to  discover  to  what  extent  the  life  of  a  small 
school  reflects  the  social  history  of  the  times,  not  only  in  its 
course  of  study  and  code  of  conduct,  but  in  the  many  details  of 
its  economic  administration  and  public  relations.  From  the 
entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War  until  the  end 
of  his  administration  Mr.  King  had  to  contend  with  a  changed 
labor  situation.  This,  he  admitted,  created  his  most  annoying 
problem.  His  attitude  toward  labor  was  apparently  somewhat 
paternalistic,  an  attitude  that  survived  longer  in  the  South  through 
the  patriarchal  traditions  of  slavery;  although  unfortunately  the 
more  beneficent  features  of  paternalism  have  often  been  lacking 
in  the  modern  South.  Many  features  of  this  old  relationship, 
at  least  as  it  had  existed  in  the  Seminary,  were  attractive  and 
worth  saving;  and,  it  might  be  said,  have  been  saved  along  with 
many  other  worthy  traditions.  The  servants  and  employees  had 
taken  a  personal  interest  and  a  sort  of  possessive  pride  in  "our 
school,"  as  they  called  it.  This  aspect  of  seminary  life  in  Miss 
Baldwin's  day  has  been  described  above.  It  is  reflected  in  Mr. 
Butler's  long  and  faithful  service,  and  in  the  lives  of  many  old 
employees  after  his  day  and  up  to  the  present.  This  is  generally 
true  of  full-time  employees,  who  often  remain  in  the  service  of 
the  school  until  retirement  or  death. 

But  the  World  War  brought  such  enlarged  opportunity  to 
labor  generally  that  its  attitude  became  immediately  more  inde- 
pendent and  aggressive,  and  no  doubt  it  abused  to  some  extent 
its  temporary  advantage.  Mr.  King  was  not  exceptional  in  the 
fact  that  he  seemed  to  have  little  understanding  of  or  sympathy 
with  the  modern  labor  movement.  As  he  had  to  replace  servants 
or  hire  temporary  help,  he  met  sore  trials.  In  August,  1918,  he 
reported  to  the  Board:  "The  help  situation  is  unsettled  here  as 
elsewhere.  Last  year  was  my  first  experience  with  the  unrest, 
and  it  is  really  our  most  serious  menace  in  the  operation  of  the 
school. "^^  The  following  year  his  report  was  more  explicit  and 
more  pessimistic : 
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The  help  situation  is  most  serious  and  perplexing.  I  have  increased 
our  wages  and  in  many  cases  doubled  the  amount  formerly  paid  and  then 
found  difficulty  in  keeping  help  after  I  had  met  all  reasonable  demands. 
I  have  with  difficulty  secured  mechanics,  painters,  etc.,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary repairs.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  condition  will  be  any  better  for 
the  coming  year  as  the  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  among  our  working 
classes  seem  to  be  on  the  increase.  The  prevailing  idea  is  shorter  hours 
with  more  pay  and  just  as  little  work  as  they  can  get  by  with.  A  great 
many  of  the  salaries  have  been  increased  and  all  new  teachers  are  asking 
more  than  their  predecessors  received.''^ 

He  closed  this  report  with  the  statement:  "The  year  just  ended 
has  been  in  many  ways  the  most  trying  during  my  connection 
with  the  school,  which  has  been  nearly  twenty-nine  years."  The 
labor  problem  continued  on  into  the  1920's  as  a  constant  source 
of  trouble  to  Mr.  King.  Plagued  to  the  last,  he  protested  shortly 
before  he  resigned  as  Business  Manager:  "The  help  problem  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year.  I  find  it  very  difficult  and  nerve- 
wracking  to  cope  with." 

The  matter  of  teachers'  salaries  is  discussed  in  a  later  section, 
but  Mr.  King's  reference  to  it  above  along  with  his  "labor  prob- 
lems" tempts  one  to  say  a  word  in  comment  here.  Up  to  1914, 
the  Principal  determined  salaries  in  consultation  with  Mr.  King 
and  subject  to  the  final  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
After  1914,  the  election  of  teachers  and  the  determination  of 
salaries  were  made  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  The  confidence  of 
the  Board  in  Mr.  King's  business  ability  no  doubt  gave  him 
predominant  influence  in  this  field  as  over  many  other  academic 
matters.  Such  a  condition,  it  is  safe  to  say,  was  unfortunate. 
Great  as  was  Mr.  King's  love  for  the  school  and  his  pride  in  it, 
which  no  one  questions,  he  had  no  adequate  appreciation  of 
academic  needs  and  problems.  He  gave  undue  emphasis  to  the 
advertising  value  of  physical  accommodations  in  comparison  to 
the  academic  standards,  which  had  given  the  school  its  reputation 
under  Miss  Baldwin  and  upon  which  finally  its  success  would 
have  to  depend.  With  the  members  of  the  faculty,  especially  those 
who  had  been  in  the  school  many  years,  Mr.  King  maintained  the 
most  cordial  relations.  He  was  devoted  to  them  as  friends,  and 
they  generally  to  him.  Of  the  economic  worth  of  these  teachers 
to  the  school,  however,  Mr.  King  seems  to  have  had  little  under- 
standing. 
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During  his  thirty- three  years  of  service  as  Business  Manager, 
Mr.  King's  associations  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  were  happy. 
His  industry,  his  business  abihty,  his  careful  attention  to  details, 
his  devotion  to  the  school  were  appreciated.  He  never  spared 
himself  in  work  for  the  Seminary.  At  times,  as  when  he  had  un- 
dertaken special  tasks  in  supervising  the  construction  of  the  new 
building,  the  Board  of  Trustees  recognized  his  work  with  extra 
compensation.  In  1907,  for  example,  the  Board  voted  to  pay  him 
$1,000 ;  and  there  were  several  other  special  grants  later."  In  the 
summer  of  1923,  the  Board  of  Trustees  gave  Mr.  King  a  six 
weeks'  vacation  and  the  expenses  of  a  trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast.'^^ 

The  following  statements  from  the  reply  of  Dr.  Fraser,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  Mr.  King's  letter  of  resignation 
as  Business  Manager  in  1930  express  well  the  appreciation  which 
the  Board  had  frequently  expressed  while  he  was  still  in  office : 

The  Board  is  deeply  sensible  of  your  thoughtfulness  in  providing  for 
its  comfort  and  convenience  at  all  of  its  meetings  and  the  many  personal 
courtesies  you  have  shown  its  membeis.  Our  associations  with  you  have 
been  means  of  establishing  friendships  which  it  is  a  joy  to  cherish  and 
which  will  last  as  long  as  we  live. 

You  had  a  well  defined  mission  to  perform  at  Mary  Baldwin,  and 
nature  had  given  you  unique  fitness  for  it.  Your  management  of  the 
finances,  the  taste  and  judgment  you  have  displayed  in  the  erection  and 
arrangement  of  the  buildings,  your  control  of  labor,  your  keeping  of  the 
property  in  a  safe  and  pleasing  condition,  beautiful  and  clean  without  and 
within,  your  winning  and  holding  of  students  and  patrons  have  resulted 
in  the  creation  of  a  lasting  monument  to  yourself  and  an  educational 
agency  of  the  highest  value. '^^ 

Mr.  King  possessed  a  happy,  sanguine  nature  and  a  friendly 
disposition  which  easily  won  the  devotion  of  students.  His  atten- 
tion to  their  comforts  and  convenience  never  appeared  a  burden, 
nor  was  he  ever  too  busy  or  too  tired  apparently  to  say  a  cheering 
word.  He  bade  them  goodbye  at  the  train,  giving  each  one  a  sand- 
wich of  Smithfield  ham.  He  wrote  them  of  the  changes  and 
improvements  made  during  the  summer,  and  was  always  eager 
to  show  the  returning  student  what  had  been  done  in  her  absence. 
The  following  statement  of  Mrs.  Margarett  Kable  Russell,  pub- 
lished upon  his  retirement  from  the  position  of  Business  Manager, 
gives  a  sympathetic  appreciation  of  his  expansive  personality : 
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For  forty  years  girls  who  have  come  to  Mary  Baldwin  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  have  known  and  loved  Mr.  King. 

Mr.  King  in  his  office,  Mr.  King  handing  out  luscious  golden  apples, 
Mr.  King  and  his  Red  Head  Club,  Mr.  King  kissing  you  good-bye  when 
you  left  and  giving  you  a  big  hug  when  you  returned, — everybody  remem- 
bers that  he  did  all  these  things,  and  many  more,  for  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  his  girls.  .  .  ^° 

Mr.  King's  Red  Head  Club  became  an  established  institution. 
He  had  a  special  fondness  for  the  girls  with  red  hair,  it  is  said, 
because  his  wife  had  red  hair;  and  he  organized  the  Red  Head 
Club.  Each  year  he  gave  a  picnic  to  its  members.  The  hospitality 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King  was  not  limited,  however,  to  the  members 
of  the  Red  Head  Club.  The  files  of  the  Miscellany  contain  many 
notices  of  teas,  receptions,  and  dinners  at  the  Kalorama  and  of 
picture-show  parties.  Mr.  King  was  not  only  the  friend  of  the 
students,  but  he  kept  in  touch  with  the  girls  after  they  left  school. 
He  appreciated  the  importance  of  the  alumnae  to  the  school  and 
urged  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  encourage  and  support  the 
organization. 

There  are  many  stories  of  Mr.  King's  interest  in  fox  hunting, 
in  horses,  and  dogs.^^  This  was  a  part  of  his  love  for  the  land, 
especially  the  land  of  his  beloved  Augusta  County,  his  first  love 
according  to  the  following  toast  of  Mrs.  Herbert  McK.  Smith  at 
the  luncheon  given  in  honor  of  Mr.  King  by  the  Staunton  and 
Augusta  County  Chapter  of  the  alumnse  in  1925  : 

I  never  knew  an  old  girl  who  didn't  love  Mr.  King.  They  all  do,  yet 
there  seems  to  have  been  no  jealousy  among  his  admirers  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  he  has  always  been  partial  to  one  girl  more  than  any  of  the 
rest.  .  .  .  We  have  all  noticed  his  face  light  up  with  pleasure  at  the  mere 
mention  of  her  name.  He  is  never  happy  when  he  is  not  in  her  presence. 
She  is  one  of  the  "Old  Girls."    Her  name  is  Old  Augusta.  .  .  .  ^^ 

This  luncheon  given  in  his  honor  and  a  luncheon  given  him 
two  years  before  by  the  New  York  alumnse  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  Mr.  King  prized  as  appreciations  from  the  devoted 
alumnse.  Other  honors  came  to  him  from  college  and  alumnse. 
Upon  his  resignation  as  Business  Manager,  Mr.  King  was  asked 
to  accept  the  position  as  Curator  of  Endowments,  a  position 
which  he  held  until  his  resignation  in  1936.   In  1935,  the  alumnse 
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presented  a  portrait  of  Mr.  King  by  the  artist,  Bjorn  Egeli,  to  the 
College.  This  hangs  in  the  Red  Parlor.  In  1935,  the  Algernon 
Sidney  Sullivan  Award  for  unselfish  service  was  conferred  upon 
him  by  the  College.  Today  the  beautiful  William  Wayt  King 
Memorial  Building  stands  erected  to  his  memory. 

Mr.  King  was  active  in  the  life  of  the  community.  He  had 
land  and  orchard  interests  in  Augusta  County,  was  a  director  of 
the  National  Valley  Bank,  had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  neighboring  normal  school  of  Harrisonburg, 
and  was  a  deacon  in  the  First  Presb^lierian  Church  of  Staunton. 
His  death  on  April  15,  1939,  brought  forth  many  expressions  of 
appreciation  of  his  place  in  Staunton  and  Mary  Baldwin. 

In  the  making  of  Mary  Baldwin  Mr.  King  as  Business  Man- 
ager played  a  unique  and  important  role.  If,  in  his  provision  of 
an  adequate  physical  plant  for  a  college,  there  was  not  a  judicious 
balancing  of  physical  and  academic  needs,  the  fault  was  not 
perhaps  so  much  his,  as  that  of  the  Trustees  of  the  school.  Or 
perhaps  the  relative  tardiness  of  academic  reforms  was  due  to  the 
lack  of  a  dominant  leader  at  the  head  who  could  have  overcome 
the  conservatism  of  the  Board,  their  satisfaction  with  the  school 
as  it  was,  and  their  failure  to  appreciate  new  educational  needs ; 
a  leader  who  could  have  equalled  Mr.  King  in  influence  with 
the  Board  and  secured  more  support  for  academic  needs.  It  is 
necessary  to  turn  now  to  these  academic  problems ;  otherwise,  one 
might  get  the  impression  that  this  was  not  a  school,  but  a  first 
class  boarding-house. 

Miss  Weimar:  Academic  Problems  and  Progress,  1897-1916 

A  study  of  the  academic  status  and  evolution  of  the  Seminary 
in  these  years  presents  a  problem  in  perspective.  An  evaluation 
of  the  achievements  of  the  period  can  be  made  fairly  only  by 
recognizing  this  fact.  Although  it  was  advancing,  it  seemed  to 
be  losing  ground.  It  had  estabhshed  and  maintained  its  excellence 
as  a  Seminary  with  a  record  of  which  its  alumnae  and  patrons 
were  justly  proud.  But  in  view  of  the  advancement  in  the  cur- 
ricula of  women's  colleges,  it  could  no  longer  claim  equality  with 
the  best,  no  matter  what  its  devoted  friends  might  say.  When 
the  Seminary-  finally  recognized  its  inadequacies,  it  was  the  first 
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to  admit  them  and  to  face  the  problems  they  involved.  There  was 
doubt  and  hesitation,  however,  as  to  what  should  or  could  be  done. 
Some  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  college,  a  proposal  appar- 
ently originating  with  the  Alumnae  Association.  When  presented 
with  and  convinced  of  the  financial  difficulties  involved  in  such 
a  step,  they  suggested  the  raising  of  an  endowment.  Others 
favored  preserving  the  Seminary  with  its  "mignonette  flavor,"  its 
peculiar  excellencies,  aloof  from  the  new  currents  in  educational 
organization.  Some  were  willing  to  work  gradually  toward  the 
ultimate  goal  of  a  college,  making  the  most  of  their  limited  re- 
sources. Among  these  were  Miss  Weimar  and  members  of  her 
faculty.  By  standardizing  first  the  preparatory  work,  they  pre- 
pared the  way  for  building  a  college  curriculum.  By  1916,  the 
college  curriculum  was  able  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education  of  Virginia  with  respect  to  two  years  of  col- 
lege work,  and  the  Seminary  was  thus  recognized  as  of  junior 
college  rank.  This  ground  work  of  curriculum  reorganization 
done  by  Miss  Weimar  and  her  faculty  prepared  the  way  for  the 
transition  to  a  four-year  college  under  Miss  Higgins,  and  was 
the  more  difficult  task  and  the  less  gratifying.  No  one  was  proud, 
or  even  willing,  to  admit  that  Mary  Baldwin  was  a  junior  college. 
For  years  it  had  considered  itself  a  "college."  It  insisted  on 
retaining  the  name  Seminary  and  was  never  known  officially  as  a 
junior  college.  Yet  this  hard  work  had  to  be  done ;  Mary  Baldwin 
had  to  seem  to  go  backward  in  order  to  go  forward.  Those 
in  control  of  the  academic  work  faced  the  situation  honestly, 
laying  claim  to  no  recognition  not  deserved.  The  granting  of 
degrees  was  discontinued  when  it  was  recognized  that  the  institu- 
tion was  not  of  senior  college  rank;  it  ceased  to  advertise  four 
years  of  college  work,  as  it  had  done  for  a  few  years  after  it 
had  made  considerable  advancement  in  the  curriculum ;  and  it 
refused  to  outline  and  announce  further  curriculum  advancement 
until  it  had  facilities  in  equipment,  personnel,  and  patronage  suf- 
ficient to  make  this  more  than  a  mere  name. 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  high  scholastic  ideals  of  the  old 
Seminary  and  for  the  considerable  academic  progress  that  was 
made  from  1897  to  1916,  Miss  Ella  Claire  Weimar  deserves  much 
credit.  What  progress  was  made  was  achieved  under  serious  dif- 
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ficulties :  the  lack  of  money  for  academic  purposes ;  the  difficulty 
of  modifying  old  standards  of  education  and  conduct  upon  which 
the  seal  of  approval  had  rested  so  long  and  so  unquestioningly ; 
the  slowness  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  see  any  need  for  a 
change  in  the  academic  character  of  the  school  and  its  hesitation 
to  approve  any  change  for  fear  of  losing  patronage  and  income ; 
the  policy  and  proud  boast  of  the  Business  Office  that  the  school 
had  never  asked  for  aid,  which  helped  to  build  up  the  tradition 
that  it  did  not  need  it.  Also  it  seems  that  Miss  Weimar  worked 
under  the  discouragement  of  not  having,  or  not  feeling  herself  to 
have,  the  full  support  and  confidence  of  the  Board  of  Trustees ; 
and  there  were,  perhaps,  personal  sources  of  friction  and  obstruc- 
tion in  the  administration.  Lack  of  boldness  and  of  complete 
self-confidence  made  her  less  able  to  face  and  conquer  these 
obstacles ;  and  perhaps  gave  some  basis  for  lack  of  confidence  and 
full  cooperation  on  the  part  of  others.  The  importance  of  her 
achievements  was  somewhat  over-shadowed  by  the  more  obvious 
physical  expansion  of  the  Seminary,  to  which,  no  doubt,  credit 
was  given  too  completely  for  the  maintenance  of  the  patronage. 

Miss  Weimar  was  a  native  Virginian,  of  Fauquier  County. 
She  had  attended  a  private  school  in  Warrenton,  and  later  Mount 
Washington,  a  school  for  young  ladies  near  Baltimore.  While 
teaching  in  Winchester,  she  continued  the  study  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  mathematics  under  Dr.  Nelson,  later  a  teacher  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia.^^  From  Winchester  she  came  to  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary  in  1873,  as  a  teacher  of  English  and  history. 
Here  she  remained  two  years,  and  along  with  her  teaching  pur- 
sued some  courses  of  study.  After  leaving  the  Seminary  in  1875, 
she  taught  in  several  places  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  until  she 
was  called  back  in  1889  to  serve  as  Assistant  Principal  to  Miss 
Baldwin.  At  the  time  of  her  resignation  in  1916,  she  had  served 
the  school  for  twenty-nine  years,  twenty-seven  consecutively,  a 
period  not  far  short  of  Miss  Baldwin's  thirty-four  years. 

In  assuming  control  of  the  Seminary  upon  the  death  of  Miss 
Baldwin,  the  Board  of  Trustees  made  no  suggestion  of  a  change 
in  its  internal  regime,  academic  or  social ;  and  later  meetings 
from  year  to  year  brought  no  proposal  of  change.  The  changes 
that  were  to  come  gradually  after  a  decade  or  more  began  at 
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least  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Principal  and  the  alumnae, 
especially  the  latter.  For  some  years,  however,  neither  the  ad- 
ministration nor  the  alumnae  suggested  changes.  In  view  of  the 
educational  development  in  the  country  and  even  in  Virginia,  this 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  proper  time  to  convert  the  Semi- 
nary into  a  college,  or,  at  least,  to  make  plans  for  such  a  transition. 
One  wonders  whether  Miss  Baldwin  had  considered  such  a 
change.  The  records  are  silent  on  that  point.  Her  ideal  of 
progress  in  woman's  education  pointed  certainly  to  that  end, 
recognized  as  the  goal.  Dr.  Fraser  declared  in  1923 :  "Were  she 
living  today  and  in  the  prime  of  her  altruistic  and  dauntless  spirit, 
I  think  there  can  be  no  question  that  she  would  have  made  Mary 
Baldwin  the  commanding  woman's  college  of  the  South. "^*  He 
admitted,  too,  at  the  same  time,  that  for  twenty-five  years  promi- 
nent people  had  urged  him  to  make  an  effort  to  convert  Mary 
Baldwin  Seminary  into  a  college;  but  confessed  his  failure  to 
act,  declaring:  "There  is  a  recognized  tendency  in  the  human 
heart  to  be  content  with  a  limited  thing,  because  it  is  a  thoroughly 
good  thing."  The  reputation  of  "Miss  Baldwin's  School,"  its 
peculiar  merits,  its  distinctiveness,  without  doubt,  made  its  ad- 
ministrators, alumnae,  and  patrons  slow  to  admit  the  need  of 
bringing  it  into  line  with  new  standards  and  caused  many  to 
oppose  change  when  it  was  finally  suggested.  The  financial  risks 
and  the  almost  certain  temporary  losses  discouraged  any  thought 
of  a  college ;  but  these  losses  had  to  be  faced  in  the  end  and  at  a 
time  when  standards  were  more  exacting  and  the  costs  of  equip- 
ment and  faculty  were  much  higher. 

The  purpose  of  the  Seminary  as  stated  in  the  catalogue  of 
1897-98  and  successive  ones  indicates  the  continuance  of  the  ideals 
of  Miss  Baldwin — the  development  of  scholarship  and  character 
through  close  associations  of  teacher  and  student  without  relation 
to  any  outside  standards. ^^  The  course  of  study  remained  for 
some  years  as  Miss  Baldwin  had  left  it,  organized  into  "Schools" 
on  the  University  of  Virginia  plan,  with  its  special  "University 
Course"  required  of  all  full  graduates.  Although  there  was  ap- 
parently no  movement  for  some  years  toward  a  reorganization 
of  the  curriculum,  Miss  Weimer  began  at  once  to  urge  attention 
to  academic  needs.   She  made  a  special  request  before  the  Execu- 
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tive  Committee  of  the  Board  in  the  first  semester  of  her  adminis- 
tration for  books  for  the  library.  This  request  was  approved, 
with  the  condition  that  she  not  go  beyond  $100.^'^  In  her  report 
o'f  May  26,  1899,  she  referred  to  instruction  needs: 

The  teachers  tell  me  that  this  has  been  a  hard  year  on  them  in  the 
way  of  work.  For  some  years  English  composition  has  been  neglected, 
because  no  one  had  time  for  that  extra  class,  and  I  compelled  almost  every 
girl  to  take  up  this  work.  While  the  time  for  the  recitation  of  such 
classes  is  one-half  hour,  yet  a  class  numbering  fifteen  or  twenty  must 
entail  upon  the  teacher  not  less  than  five  or  six  hours  of  outside  work 
every  week.  To  provide  fully  for  the  work  this  session,  I  have  taken  a 
class,  Mrs.  Hamilton  (the  matron)  one,  and  Miss  Eva  McCue  (a  student) 
one  in  exchange  for  tuition  in  French.  To  relieve  the  pressure  next  ses- 
sion, I  have  engaged  Miss  Jennie  for  full  time  work  at  a  salary  of  $400.^''' 

In  1907,  the  Executive  Committee  reported  to  the  Board  a 
recommendation  of  Miss  Weimar:  "It  is  urged  by  the  Principal 
that  after  the  improvements  now  under  way  are  completed  more 
money  should  be  spent  upon  the  Faculty  'lest  the  school  become 
dwarfed  in  its  most  vital  interest.'  "^^  In  the  following  year.  Miss 
Weimar  presented  the  following  comparison  of  the  size  of  the 
student  body  and  of  the  faculty  in  1897-98  and  1907-08 : 

Number  of  students  (boarders)  75  200 

Number  of  teachers  16  18 

Number  of  assistants  7  8^^ 

The  total  enrollment  of  these  years  was  182  in  1897  and  328  in 
1907.  It  may  seem  that  the  faculty  was  not  too  small.  When  one 
remembers  the  wide  range  of  academic  work,  however,  and  the 
large  enrollment  in  fine  arts,  where  individual  instruction  was 
required,  the  figures  appear  in  a  different  light.  Eight  of  the 
eighteen  teachers  in  1907  were  in  fine  arts  and  one  in  business 
subjects.  Miss  Weimar  recommended  an  addition  of  three  mem- 
bers to  the  faculty  for  the  next  session ;  and  although  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  authorized  that  these  changes  be  put  into  effect 
"as  far  as  practicable,"  the  faculty  list  of  the  next  session  does 
not  reveal  any  increase  in  size.  There  was  an  increase  in  faculty 
during  Miss  Weimar's  administration  and  some  advancement  in 
salaries,  matters  discussed  more  fully  in  the  section  on  the  faculty ; 
but  they  were  secured,  it  would  seem,  with  some  difficulty  and 
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were  not  adequate  to  make  possible  very  much  academic  expan- 
sion. 

In  the  meantime  Miss  Weimar  had  been  giving  some  con- 
sideration to  academic  reorganization  and  expansion.  In  a  report 
in  1910,  she  said : 

For  many  years  I  have  thought  the  present  course  of  study  should  be 
rearranged  and  modified  in  some  respects.  I  have  continued  it  as  Miss 
Baldwin  left  it,  thinking  that  vi^ould  be  most  agreeable  to  the  Trustees. 
While  it  seemed  to  meet  all  the  requirements  at  the  time  it  was  formu- 
lated, I  am  convinced  that  the  present  arrangement  is  not  for  the  best 
good  of  the  greater  number  of  pupils.  The  times  and  requirements  have 
greatly  changed  and  the  school  in  some  respects  suffers  because  more 
modern  methods  are  not  used.^" 

Already  some  changes  had  been  made.  In  1900,  Miss  Weimar 
had  asked  to  send  teachers  to  other  schools  to  secure  information 
that  would  help  her  in  employing  teachers  and  also  to  study 
methods  in  these  schools.^^  The  Executive  Committee  had  allowed 
her  a  small  sum  ($75)  for  this  purpose.  Miss  Martha  Riddle  and 
Miss  Nannie  Tate  visited  certain  Northern  schools.  In  1902, 
Miss  Weimar  herself  had  visited  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Barnard, 
Goucher,  and  Columbia  University,  apparently  at  her  own  ex- 
pense, for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  conduct  of  these  colleges.®^ 
In  May,  1906,  she  had  reported  that  "some  changes  have  been 
made  in  the  course  of  study  with  the  view  of  inducing  pupils  to 
continue  for  graduation.  Heretofore  an  ambitious  teacher  has 
been  able  to  make  her  department  paramount,  to  the  injury  of 
others. "^^  Just  what  these  changes  were  by  which  a  somewhat 
better  balanced  curriculum  and  a  more  judiciously  controlled 
classification  of  students  were  effected  will  now  be  considered. 

For  the  year  1899-1900,  a  new  course  in  English,  Intermediate 
Literature,  was  introduced  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  pre- 
paratory courses  and  the  university  course.  It  would  seem  that 
this  course  was  much  needed  in  view  of  the  level  of  work  in  the 
university  course.  The  restoration  of  special  classes  in  composi- 
tion in  the  same  year  has  been  mentioned  above.  The  English 
school,  along  with  the  history  and  Latin  schools,  remained  out- 
standing among  the  seven  schools.  For  the  first  time,  the  course 
in  Bible  history  was  listed  separately  from  history.    In  1904,  a 
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reorganization  was  made  in  Bible  study  and  the  following  courses 
were  included :  Old  Testament  History,  The  Life  of  Christ,  The 
Epistles,  and  some  of  the  Prophetical  Books.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  this  rather  late  appearance  of  the  formal  study  of  the 
Bible  and  Bible  history  in  an  institution  which  has  always  had 
a  strong  religious  emphasis.  The  course  was  not  required,  but 
the  records  show  a  good  enrollment;  in  1906,  there  were  121 
enrolled  out  of  304  students.  Calculus  and  the  history  of  mathe- 
matics were  added  in  1900.  The  catalogue  of  this  year  announced 
that  students  were  required  to  perform  the  experiments  in  the 
science  courses.  In  1904,  changes  were  made  in  the  texts  in 
mental  and  moral  science.  Among  the  new  texts  was  James' 
Psychology.  Only  Butler's  Analogy  of  the  old  texts  in  moral 
science  remained,  and  it  was  soon  to  go.  This  department,  long  a 
very  small  school,  showed  some  increase  in  enrollment;  also 
mathematics  became  a  considerable  school  and  the  natural  sciences 
increased  in  size.  In  1905,  a  special  study  in  the  history  of  art 
was  included,  apart  from  both  the  art  school  and  the  history- 
school.  This  course  and  Bible  history  represented  a  departure 
from  the  seven  "Schools."  "The  purpose  of  this  study,"  the  cata- 
logue stated,  "is  to  cultivate  in  the  pupils  a  love  for  the  beautiful 
and  to  fit  them  for  travel,  especially  in  European  countries."^* 
It  consisted  of  two  courses,  one  in  ancient  art,  the  other  in 
Italian  art. 

In  1906,  the  historic  organization  into  the  seven  schools  was 
discontinued  and  the  term  "University  Course"  no  longer  ap- 
peared. The  curriculum  was  organized  into  primary,  prepara- 
tory, and  collegiate  divisions,  with  three  years'  work  in  the  pre- 
paratory and  four  in  the  collegiate.  This  meant  the  addition  of 
some  courses,  as  the  university  course  had  covered  only  two  years' 
work  in  each  field.  The  courses  now  fell  into  ten  departments, 
French  and  German  being  separate,  and  Bible  history  and  the 
history  of  art  added.  Two,  three,  or  four  years  of  collegiate 
work  were  offered  in  each,  with  the  exception  of  mental  and 
moral  science,  which  had  only  one.  More  attention  was  given  to 
the  classification  of  students.  The  catalogue  contained  schedules 
worked  out  by  years.  Students  could  still  enter  as  "specials"  and 
might  enter  any  class  of  preparatory  or  collegiate  work,  but  they 
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had  to  confer  with  the  Principal  and  give  some  evidence  of 
preparation.  Neither  an  entrance  examination  nor  the  presenta- 
tion of  credits  was  required.  Students  could  take  work  in  the  pre- 
paratory and  the  collegiate  departments  at  the  same  time. 

In  1910,  there  was  another  effort  at  reorganization,  or  at  least 
a  renaming,  with  one  new  feature,  the  English  course.  As  in 
the  previous  organization  the  preparatory  or  sub-collegiate  wor'k 
required  three  years,  the  collegiate,  four.  The  English  course 
covered  four  years.  The  student  could  still  enter  any  class,  per- 
haps without  too  much  proof  of  preparation. 

In  1912,  there  were  further  changes,  particularly  in  the  pre- 
paratory course.  The  term  preparatory  now  replaced  sub-col- 
legiate, and  the  work  was  organized  into  a  four-year  course.  Two 
plans  were  offered :  Course  A,  the  regular  preparatory  course, 
and  Course  B,  the  college  preparatory.  As  the  catalogue  stated, 
"Course  B  prepares  a  pupil  for  colleges  of  Class  A.  The  right 
of  certification  having  been  granted  this  school  by  Goucher, 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  Wellesley,  any  pupil  who  completes  this 
course  may  enter  one  of  these  colleges  without  examination."^^ 
The  collegiate  work,  called  in  this  catalogue  merely  the  advanced 
work,  consisted  of  three  plans  or  courses,  two  for  four  years' 
work,  one  for  three.  The  latter  was  designed  for  those  who  had 
taken  the  college  preparatory  course.  A  student  could  still  enter 
any  class  without  examination,  "provided  she  can  give  satisfac- 
tory evidence  of  her  preparation  for  the  work  of  that  class." 
For  the  first  time  the  Seminary  required  a  minimum  load — 
fourteen  hours,  and  a  maximum  of  eighteen  was  established. 

All  of  this  may  seem  like  a  mere  juggling  of  terms — pre- 
paratory, sub- collegiate,  advanced,  collegiate,  etc.  There  were 
curriculum  advancements,  however,  some  of  which  have  been 
mentioned.  Others  are  noted  below.  These  adjustments  all  repre- 
sent an  effort  to  standardize  the  M^ork  as  other  schools  were 
doing  without  frightening  away  students,  many  of  whom  came 
from  high  schools  or  private  schools  that  were  not  standardized 
or  from  home  instruction  by  tutors.  The  various  combinations 
of  courses  made  it  possible  to  admit  these  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  standard  college  preparatory  work  and  a  college  course 
that  would  admit  the  graduates  at  least  to  the  junior  class  of  a 
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Standard  college.  The  catalogue  of  1913-14  and  the  succeeding 
ones  offered  only  three  years  of  college  work. 

Among  some  of  the  curriculum  changes  that  had  occurred 
were  the  following:  elementary  physics  and  chemistry  were 
dropped  back  into  the  preparatory  work  and  advanced  courses 
were  given  for  college;  the  first  course  in  psychology,  which  re- 
placed mental  and  moral  science,  was  likewise  in  the  preparatory 
course ;  three  years  of  Bible  were  now  offered  in  this  preparatory 
course  and  only  one  at  the  college  level.  Four  years  of  English, 
including  some  that  had  formerly  been  covered  only  in  the  univer- 
sity course,  dropped  back  to  the  preparatory  level.  There  were 
three  additional  years  of  college  English,  including  a  new  course, 
combining  a  half-year  of  two  of  these  three  courses:  the  drama. 
Browning  and  Tennyson,  and  the  development  of  the  English 
novel.  History  represented  a  similar  change  with  five  courses  in 
history  at  the  preparatory  level  and  three  at  the  college.  The 
latter  included  an  advanced  course  in  United  States  history,  a 
subject  which  had  been  "in"  and  "out"  of  the  "collegiate"  cur- 
riculum over  a  long  period  of  years.  French  and  German  each 
contained  two  years  of  preparatory  work  and  three  of  college. 
It  might  be  noted  that  there  was  an  appreciable  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  in  German,  which  had  always  been  a  small 
"School."  Four  years  of  Latin  were  offered  in  the  preparatory 
course  and  two  in  the  college.  Until  1915,  Miss  Strickler  ruled 
over  college  Latin.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  she  and  Gilder- 
sleeve's  Grammar  left  together,  A  new  text  appeared  the  follow- 
ing year. 

Among  the  special  courses  offered  and  not  included  in  the 
literary  course  was  domestic  science,  introduced  in  1913.  Miss 
Weimar  had  recommended  it  in  the  spring  of  1912,  stating  that 
many  schools,  North  and  South,  had  such  courses.^^  In  view  of 
the  later  evolution  of  the  college,  it  might  seem  that  this  introduc- 
tion was  a  mistake  and  a  loss,  but  at  the  time  it  proved  to  be  a 
popular  course  and  was  in  answer  to  a  popular  demand.  Two 
courses  in  cooking  and  one  in  sewing  were  offered. 

The  fine  arts  held  their  former  place  of  prominence  and  excel- 
lence in  the  school.  First,  as  always,  was  music,  with  piano  and 
voice  holding  first  places.    Chorus  work  and  the  orchestra  had 
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grown  in  popularity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  field  of 
"Elocution,"  called  "Expression"  for  the  first  time  in  the  cata- 
logue of  1913-1914,  a  course  in  public  speaking  was  offered. 
There  was  also  a  special  course  in  dramatic  art.  Advancement 
had  been  made  in  painting  also.  The  School  of  Business  had  been 
retained,  but  the  enrollment  was  usually  very  small. 

Some  comments  made  on  these  academic  changes  indicate  the 
evaluation  placed  at  that  time  on  this  expansion  and  the  financial 
difficulties  encountered  in  raising  the  scholastic  level  of  the  school. 
This  statement  appeared  in  the  alumnse  Bulletin  of  1915,  un- 
signed. It  may  have  been  written  by  Miss  Edith  Latane,  a  member 
of  the  faculty,  who  later  ably  defended  the  academic  and  social 
administration  of  the  Seminary  before  the  Alumnse  Association ; 
or  possibly  by  the  President  of  the  Association,  Kate  Earle 
Terrell,  a  graduate  of  1912.  This  report  appears  to  be  worth 
quoting  at  some  length : 

It  has  been  remarked  that  few  of  the  pupils  of  former  years  know  that 
as  great,  if  not  a  greater,  advance  has  been  made  in  the  curriculum  and 
methods  of  study  than  in  the  material  part  of  the  Seminary.  The  result 
of  the  faithful  work  and  untiring  efforts  of  the  faculty  cannot  be  seen  at 
a  glance,  as  the  panorama  of  buildings  is  seen,  but  its  silent  powerful  in- 
fluence is  known  by  the  splendidly  equipped  women  that  yearly  go  forth 
from  its  halls  into  spheres  of  greater  usefulness,  honor  and  prominence; 
this  is  real  power;  this  is  pro  aeternitate.  .  .  .  The  Seminary  by  many  is 
considered  a  wealthy  institution.  This  is  a  mistake;  it  has  no  endowment 
and  therefore  cannot  give  its  pupils  all  the  advantages  of  the  more  wealthy 
institutions,  which  its  ambitious  faculty  so  greatly  desires.  The  ways  and 
means  of  existence  and  commercial  interests  constantly  conflict  with  the 
demands  of  the  more  advanced  work.  The  want  of  an  endowment  must 
retard  the  continued  growth  of  the  Literary  Department  and  prevent  the 
enrollment  of  pupils  with  greater  preparation,  by  which  alone  the  standard 
of  scholarship  can  be  elevated  and  the  best  prepared  pupils  secured.  The 
alumnae  are  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  Seminary  should  become  a  col- 
lege, but  it  is  impossible  with  its  present  financial  status.  Most  of  the 
money  comes  from  the  preparatory  students,  that  being  the  larger  body. 
In  the  change  from  a  secondary  school  to  a  college,  these  must  be  cut  off, 
entrance  examinations  held  and  only  those  admitted  who  can  enter  the 
Freshman  Class;  then  there  being  no  endowment,  there  are  no  means  to 
supplement  the  shortage  made  in  the  finances.  The  necessity  for  an  en- 
dowment is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  great  colleges,  so  richly  endowed 
and  to  which  so  many  legacies  are  left,  and  yet  they  are  continually 
asking  for  more.     An  extensive  curriculum  may  be  formulated  and  the 
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institution  be  called  a  college,  but  without  the  material  to  utilize  the 
course  and  meet  college  requirements,  it  is  an  empty  name.  Much  more 
money  than  the  Seminary  can  afford  is  needed  to  carry  out  the  work 
marked  out  by  the  State  Board  for  full  college  requirements 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Alumna  Association  a  motion  was  made  and 
carried  that  a  detailed  account  of  the  changes  in  the  curriculum  of  studj 
be  published  in  the  forthcoming  Bulletin,  so  that  the  pupils  of  many  years 
ago  may  be  fully  informed  of  the  advance  that  has  been  made,  and  it  is 
as  follows : 

Calculus  and  the  History  of  Mathematics  have  been  added  requiring  an 
additional  year's  work;  German  and  French  are  each  two  years  higher, 
requiring  five  years ;  the  Latin  has  been  re-arranged,  and  the  course  in- 
creased requiring  for  its  completion  six  years  instead  of  four ;  English 
Literature  and  Composition  have  been  raised  from  three  to  seven  courses, 
History  from  four  to  eight.  Instead  of  one  year  in  Botany,  Physics,  Chem- 
istry, and  Psychology,  there  is  now  a  second  year  of  Senior  work.  There 
are  two  well-equipped  laboratories  for  experimentation  in  these  subjects, 
and  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  apparatus  for  the  coming  ses- 
sion and  a  third  laboratory  added. 

The  library  must  be  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  formerly;  it  now 
contains  considerably  more  than  five  thousand  well-selected  volumes,  and 
each  year  large  additions  are  made.  .  .  The  Library  and  the  Laboratory 
equipments  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Junior  College  and  are  in  ad- 
vance of  many  of  the  Virginia  Colleges. 

The  requirements  for  graduation  are  at  least  two  years  higher  than 
they  were  fifteen  years  ago.  The  number  of  subjects  is  the  same,  but 
the  courses  have  been  broadened  and  several  subjects  not  necessary  for 
graduation  have  been  added,  thus  giving  a  pleasing  variety  and  satisfy- 
ing the  taste  and  demands  of  many.  They  are  as  follows :  Bible  History, 
Domestic  Science  and  Household  Arts,  and  the  History  of  Art.  There 
are  two  courses  in  each.  The  Domestic  Science,  because  of  its  novelty, 
is  a  great  success,  and  the  girls  derive  much  genuine  enjoyment  and  profit 
from  it. 

The  work  of  graduation  [required  for  graduation]  has  so  increased 
that  those  taking  up  this  work  cannot  spend  any  time  on  Music,  Art,  or 
Expression.  These  branches  have  advanced  proportionately,  and  separate 
diplomas  are  awarded  to  those  completing  the  requirements.  .  .  . 

Three  courses  in  college  work  are  given.  Course  A  is  the  Junior  Col- 
lege course,  and  entitles  the  pupil  to  the  Teacher's  Certificate  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  It  offers  about  the  same  amount  of  work  as 
Course  B  and  C,  but  differs  somewhat.  Course  B  is  the  advanced  Semi- 
nary Course,  and  Course  C  is  only  for  those  who  work  to  complete  a  full 
college  course.    The  preparatory  work  is  that  of  a  first  class  High  School. 

Many  pupils  come  to  us  having  completed  the  High  School  and  do  not 
desire  to  take  a  college  course ;  and,  as  the  work  of  the  Seminary  is  to 
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a  certain  extent  elective,  they  select  those  subjects  which  they  prefer  and 
in  which  they  wish  to  specialize. 

The  Seminary  Course  is  two  years  higher  than  College  entrance,  so 
that  pupils  wishing  to  enter  college  are  given  only  that  preparation.  .  .  Two 
of  our  graduates  in  two  years  took  the  A.B.  degree  at  Cornell  University 
with  the  highest  honors.  The  thoroughness  of  their  work  was  commented 
upon,  and  there  were  many  inquiries  concerning  the  school  where  their 
preparation  was  made.  They  were  also  admitted  to  the  literary  society 
into  which  only  the  finest  scholars  can  enter  (Phi  Beta  Kappa).  These 
facts  give  a  good  idea  of  their  work  of  preparation. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  alumnae  who  are  so  anxious  that  the 
Seminary  should  become  a  College  may  feel  encouraged  by  the  progress 
made.  The  Seminary  has  neither  stood  still  nor  stagnated,  but  all  avail- 
able means  have  been  used  for  its  uplift,  and  it  has  fully  sustained  its 
reputation  for  high  scholarship.  If  equal  strides  are  made  within  the 
next  fifteen  years,  then  the  goal  will  have  been  reached.  It  may  be  grati- 
fying to  the  alumnae  to  know  that  the  instruction  of  the  advanced  work 
is  done  by  college  graduates  who  bring  to  their  aid  all  the  latest  methods. 
The  Faculty  now  numbers  a  Ph.D.  from  Yale  and  also  one  from  Cornell 
University.    Several  have  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  A.M.^^ 

As  this  report  indicates,  some  of  the  alumnae  were  anxious  to 
see  the  Seminary  made  into  a  college.  It  is  necessary  to  go  back 
some  years  to  discover  the  origin  of  this  idea  and  trace  its  early 
history.  While  there  was  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Virginia 
sanctioning  the  incorporation  of  Mary  Baldwin  as  a  college  in 
1923,  one  could  hardly  say  that  Mary  Baldwin  College  was 
established;  legally,  it  was;  but  not  historically,  Mary  Baldwin 
College  grew,  evolved  from  the  progressive  ideal  for  the  higher 
education  of  women  embodied  in  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary 
by  Dr.  Bailey,  an  ideal  the  expression  of  which  was  expanded  by 
Miss  Baldwin  to  meet  the  larger  conception  of  women's  educa- 
tion in  the  later  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  a  seminary, 
the  school  had  the  scholastic  ambition,  the  scholastic  dignity  of  a 
college.  The  college  represents  merely  the  further  expansion  of 
that  progressive  ideal  to  meet  the  modern  standards  for  the  higher 
education  of  women,  standards  now  more  exacting  and  technical 
than  the  earlier  notion  of  a  liberal  culture. 

The  idea  of  the  registration  of  the  Seminary  as  a  junior 
college  and  of  its  expansion  ultimately  into  a  senior  college  began 
to  take  shape  in  the  Alumnae  Association  in  1912.  Just  how  long 
before  this  time  it  may  have  been  discussed,  the  records  do  not 
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State.  At  the  alumnje  meeting  of  1913  the  secretan-  of  the  Gradu- 
ates' Council  in  the  course  of  her  report  made  the  following 
statement : 

There  has  been  for  several  years  a  subject  of  paramount  interest  be- 
fore the  friends  of  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  and  rumors,  indefinite 
and  incorrect,  have  spread  in  manj^  directions ;  namely,  the  question  of 
registration  as  a  Junior  College  under  the  State  Board  of  Education.  The 
opinions  on  this  vitally  important  subject  of  those  who  had  taken  what 
Miss  Baldwin  herself  always  termed,  "The  University'  Course,"  it  was  felt 
should  and  no  doubt  would  have  some  influence  with  those  upon  whom 
rests  the  responsibility  of  definite  decision,  and  certainh^  no  more  interest- 
ing subject  could  be  found  to  awaken,  revive,  and  strengthen  the  interest 
of  the  Graduates  in  their  Alma  ^Mater.^^ 

The  Graduates'  Council,  composed  of  the  full  graduates,  was 
organized  in  1912  to  promote  the  college  idea.  The  immediate 
issue  was,  as  the  report  quoted  above  indicates,  the  registration 
of  the  school  as  a  junior  college,  a  step  of  practical  importance 
to  graduates  who  wished  to  teach  in  high  schools  of  Virginia. 
Completion  of  junior  college  work  relieved  them  from  examina- 
tion for  a  teacher's  certificate. 

The  Graduates'  Council  had  sent  out  a  circular  to  the  full 
graduates  in  1912  on  the  question  of  registration  as  a  junior 
college.  A  majority  of  the  replies  had  been  in  favor  of  this  action. 
The  report  of  the  secretary"  on  the  work  of  the  Council  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1913.  The  Bulletin 
gave  the  following  summan,-  of  Miss  Weimar's  discussion  on  the 
question : 

}vlany  took  advantage  of  this  opportunity  and  Miss  Weimar,  in  par- 
ticular, gave  some  clear  and  illuminating  information  on  the  subject.  She 
brought  before  us  the  fact  that  the  Seminary  had  absolutely  no  endow- 
ment fund  and  that  it  was  only  by  verj'-  hard  work  and  wonderful  manage- 
ment of  those  in  charge  that  the  school  had  been  able  to  keep  so  near 
the  front  in  the  march  of  progress  from  the  literary  standpoint  as  well  as 
from  the  standpoint  of  physical  comforts  and  convenience.  If  the  new 
buildings  had  not  been  absolutely  necessary,  more  money  could  have  been 
spent  on  the  curriculum  by  securing  higher  priced  teachers  and  by  raising 
the  standard,  thus  excluding  pupils  from  the  lower  grades.  As  long  as 
there  was  no  endowment.  Miss  Weimar  said  that  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  the  Seminary  into  a  standard  college  and  difficult  even  to  change 
it  to  a  Junior  College  because  the  requirement  of  an  entrance  examina- 
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tion  would  frighten  away  pupils,  thus  detract  from  the  attendance  and 
consequently  lessen  the  revenue.  As  matters  stand  there  is  not  an  in- 
stitution without  an  endowment  which  comes  up  to  the  high  standard  of 
the  Mary  Baldwin.  Miss  Weimar  expressed  herself  as  opposed  to  the 
giving  of  a  degree  because  such  a  degree  is  worthless,  since  only  a  stand- 
ard college  is  entitled  to  give  the  degree  of  A.B.  after  four  years  of  col- 
lege work.  Of  course,  this  matter  as  well  as  that  of  the  Junior  College 
rests  entirely  with  the  Trustees,  and  Miss  Weimar,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  us,  can  only  make  suggestions.^^ 

Miss  Weimar  was  perhaps  reporting  in  large  part  the  feeling 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  matter.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  she 
appeared  before  the  Executive  Committee  in  this  same  year  and 
advocated  the  transition  to  a  junior  college.^°°  The  question  had 
come  before  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  July,  1912,  apparently  upon 
the  initiative  of  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion.'^"^ The  Executive  Committee  had  reported  a  communication 
from  him  with  regard  to  certificates  for  graduates  and  had  recom- 
mended that  his  proposition  not  be  accepted.  The  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation voted,  nevertheless,  to  send  a  copy  of  the  report  of  the 
Graduates'  Council  favoring  the  plan  to  the  Board  for  its  con- 
sideration. This  report  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
The  action  of  the  Board  at  its  January  meeting  in  1914  was  still 
negative.  The  Executive  Committee,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been 
referred,  reported  its  action  on  the  matter: 

The  Executive  Committee  had  recently  a  lengthy  interview  with  a  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  upon  the  question  of  changing  the  Seminary  into  a 
Junior  College.  The  subject  was  thoroughly  discussed  as  to  its  bearing 
upon  the  present  and  future  status  of  the  Seminary.  At  a  subsequent 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee  the  following  resolutions  .  .  .  were 
adopted:  (1)  That  the  sense  of  the  Committee  is  that  the  Seminary 
should  not  be  converted  into  a  Junior  College  under  the  requirements  of 
the  Virginia  Association  of  Colleges  and  Schools  for  Girls.  (2)  That 
the  standard  of  the  Seminary  should  be  raised  gradually  so  that  in  time 
its  courses  of  instruction  in  liberal  arts  and  sciences  should  conform  in 
thoroughness  and  extent  to  all  the  requirements  of  the  best  and  most 
modern  educational  institutions  for  women.^'^^ 

These  resolutions  were  approved  with  the  addition  of  the  words 
"at  present"  to  the  statement  that  the  Seminary  not  be  converted 
into  a  junior  college.  Just  what  influence,  if  any,  the  faculty 
had  on  this  decision  or  whether  it  was  in  agreement  with  it  at  all, 
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the  records  do  not  show.  The  feeling  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
was  more  expHcitly  stated  by  Dr.  Fraser,  the  President  of  the 
Board,  in  an  address  to  the  Alumnae  Association  in  1915,  at  which 
time  the  Board  had  already  approved  the  Junior  College : 

I  do  not  know  that  I  could  say  anything  that  would  prove  a  gladder 
greeting  than  to  tell  you  what  has  been  done  about  making  the  Seminary 
a  Junior  College,  a  movement  in  which  you  have  taken  so  much  interest. 
Several  years  ago  the  Association  sent  a  formal  petition  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  convert  the  Seminary  into  a  Junior  College.  We  took  so 
long  to  reply  that  some  of  you  began  to  think  the  Board  was  afflicted  with 
an  ultra-conservatism  (to  express  it  mildly).  But  that  was  not  the  ex- 
planation at  all.  Really,  the  Board  was  so  well  satisfied  with  the  splendid 
body  of  ladies  the  Seminary  had  sent  out,  that  it  was  a  little  difficult  to 
understand  how  an  institution  that  had  produced  such  a  body  of  graduates 
could  be  very  much  improved  by  being  made  a  Junior  College.  However, 
the  Board  at  last  decided  to  move  in  the  matter  not  because  you  needed 
it,  but  because  you  wished  it.^''^ 

In  February,  1915,  the  Board  voted:  "That  necessary  changes 
be  made  in  the  curriculum,  classification,  equipment,  etc.,  of  this 
institution  to  entitle  it  to  registration  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education  as  a  Junior  College. "^°^  A  joint  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  was  appointed  to  make  the 
necessary  changes.  As  to  curriculum,  the  reorganization  and 
expansion  that  had  been  in  progress  for  some  years  made  un- 
necessary further  changes.  Considerable  additions  had  to  be 
made  to  laboratories.^"^  The  larger  appropriations  for  the  library 
in  these  years  was  very  likely  necessary  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  the  State  Board  of  Education.  On  February  2,  1916,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  State  Board  was  granted  for  both  the  preparatory 
work  and  the  junior  college  work. 

That  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  not  eager  to  register  the 
Seminary  as  a  junior  college  is  evident  from  their  delay  and 
from  their  attitude  to  the  change.  The  step  had  been  taken  in 
answer  to  a  practical  need  of  the  alumnae  for  certification  as 
teachers  and  the  standardizing  of  their  credits  for  other  purposes. 
The  Seminary  was  not  to  be  considered,  they  insisted,  as  merely 
a  junior  college.  Dr.  Fraser  emphasized  this  point  in  his  address 
to  the  alumnae  in  1915  : 
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But  mark  you,  this  step  was  taken  with  the  distinct  understanding  that 
we  are  not  to  lower  our  present  standard  in  order  to  be  of  the  same 
grade  with  other  Junior  Colleges.  We  are  doing  what  is  virtually  three 
years  of  college  work,  and  we  will  still  require  that  amount  and  award 
our  diplomas  only  for  the  full  amount  we  have  heretofore  required.  So 
in  becoming  a  Junior  College,  it  is  not  expected  of  us  to  give  diplomas 
for  two  years'  work,  but  virtually  three,  as  we  have  been  doing.i°s 

Many  felt  that  Mary  Baldwin  had  peculiar  merits  that  were 
of  more  importance  than  labels  and  names  and  standardization 
and  that  any  change  that  might  threaten  these  intrinsic  virtues 
and  institutional  ideals  was  to  be  opposed,  even  though  it  came 
in  the  guise  of  educational  progress.  Dr.  Eraser's  ideal  for  the 
Seminary  embraced  just  the  things  upon  which  the  school  had 
long  insisted : 

May  I  tell  you  of  my  own  personal  dream  that  I  have  long  cherished 
for  the  Seminary?  It  is  that  of  thorough  work  in  every  department. 
Whether  we  rank  as  a  preparatory  school,  a  Junior  College,  or  a  full  Col- 
lege, is  of  less  importance  than  that  we  shall  do  with  absolute  honesty 
and  thoroughness  whatever  we  undertake  to  do,  and  claim  in  our  catalogue 
that  we  are  doing.  Then  along  side  of  that,  I  should  like  to  place  a 
moral  standard,  an  ideal  of  Christian  womanliness,  a  certain  culture,  a 
certain  dignity,  and  poise  and  modesty,  a  social  and  domestic  resource- 
fulness and  charm,  a  certain  indefinable  feminine  superiority  and  ex- 
quisiteness.  .  .  ^°^ 

There  was  a  fear  of  losing  this  dignity,  this  certain  culture  and 
charm  in  the  changes  of  the  day.  Some  of  the  alumnae  who  had 
led  the  movement  for  the  college  in  1912  drew  back  when  the 
final  step,  the  transition  to  a  senior  college,  was  approached.  One 
prominent  alumna,  secretary  of  the  Graduates'  Coimcil  in  1913, 
pronounced  her  change  of  view  by  1921 : 

Some  years  ago  a  movement  was  launched  in  the  Alumnae  Association 
to  change  this  old  school  system  to  a  "Class  A"  College,  and  a  question- 
naire was  sent  out  far  and  wide.  There  was  a  decided  interest  taken  and 
the  majority  of  answers  from  the  Alumnae  favored  the  change  to  a  regu- 
lar college  curriculum,  which  I  who  sent  out  the  questionnaire  strongly 
advocated  then.  But  if  Henry  James  is  right  in  saying  "Education  is  a 
point  of  view,"  I  am  now  educated — at  any  rate  I've  changed  my  point  of 
view  on  this  subject.  With  deeper  experiences  and  fuller  knowledge  of 
present  day  conditions  and  needs,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  there  is  a 
wide  field  of  usefulness  for  this  school  to  continue  as  it  was  begun,  spe- 
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cializing  in  the  great  fundamentals  of  a  good  education,  bringing  out  in- 
dividual talents  and  strengthening  the  charm  of  personality  while  mould- 
ing the  spiritual  and  moral  character  of  the  student.  .  .  . 

A  Mary  Baldwin  girl,  whether  in  a  Governor's  Mansion,  an  Ambassa- 
dor's or  Senator's  wife,  a  missionary,  nurse.  Red  Cross  worker,  or  Sunday 
School  teacher — whatever  her  social,  political,  religious  or  domestic  ac- 
tivity in  later  life — bears  an  unmistakable  stamp — a  hallmark  so  to  speak 
' — which  is  far  more  desirable  to  us  who  have  girls  of  our  own  than  the 
average  type  of  college  graduate.  .  .  . 

So  in  closing  I  beg  of  you  who  now  bear  the  responsibility  of  keeping 
up  the  name  and  fame  of  this  old  Southern  school  to  uphold  the  standard 
of  the  past,  without  being  tied  down  to  tradition  or  method,  to  keep  alive 
those  ideals  that  the  wise  founders  of  this  school  saw  were  the  highest 
and  so,  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  to  wield  an  unmeasurable  influence 
over  future  generations  of  Southern  womanhood.i°8 

The  old  was  giving  place  to  the  new.  As  these  statements 
suggest,  there  were  regrets,  doubts,  and  fears  on  the  part  of  some 
and  opposition  from  the  more  determined.  And  there  were  to  be 
other  contests  of  opinion  as  further  changes  were  suggested. 
Mary  Baldwin  was  a  small  school,  but  her  roots  had  gone  deep, 
especially  in  the  lives  of  the  full  graduates,  and  feelings  and  senti- 
ment were  strong.  Fortunately,  the  devotion  to  the  past  did  not 
prevent  the  majority  from  recognizing  the  demands  of  a  new  day 
in  woman's  education. 

In  this  movement  to  standardize  the  preparatory  work  and  the 
first  two  years  of  the  college  work.  Miss  Weimar  had  been  the 
leader.  In  raising  the  academic  level,  she  had  had  to  contend 
against  the  policy  of  the  Business  Office  and  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, more  sensitive  to  the  material  needs  of  the  school  than  to  the 
academic,  but  she  had  won  a  considerable  victory  for  her  ideas. 
Another  aspect  of  Miss  Weimar's  administration  should  be  men- 
tioned here,  the  social  regime  in  the  Seminary,  although  a  full 
discussion  of  this  is  reserved  for  a  later  section.  The  Seminary 
retained  its  old  codes  and  conventions  in  this  field  more  fully  than 
in  the  academic.  Miss  Weimar  herself  seemed  to  have  seen  little 
need  for  any  considerable  change,  although  there  was  some  modi- 
fication. Up  to  the  end  of  her  administration,  it  is  true,  women's 
schools  generally  were  more  conservative.  It  was  the  World  War 
that  brought  a  "new  freedom"  in  colleges.  The  patrons  of  the 
school  seemed  to  have  approved  the  rigid  control,  restricted  privi- 
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leges,  and  strict  chaperonage  characteristic  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, ahhough  there  are  a  few  records  expressing  a  contrary 
view.  In  the  matter  of  the  enforcement  of  rules,  Miss  Weimar 
was  strict,  conscientious,  and  uncompromising  in  what  she  held 
to  be  her  duty.  Hence,  there  were  complaints  and  resentment  on 
the  part  of  some  students,  many  of  whom  became  good  friends 
of  Miss  Weimar  after  they  were  out  of  school.  At  heart  kind 
and  generous,  and  proud  of  Mary  Baldwin  girls,  as  she  frequently 
told  the  Board  of  Trustees,  she  did  not  always  present  these 
more  attractive  qualities.  Abrupt  in  her  manner  of  delivering 
reproof,  absorbed  in  her  problems,  she  might  antagonize  students 
or  be  misunderstood  by  patrons  and  visitors.  As  one  student 
wrote  later:  "Miss  Weimar  succeeded  Miss  Baldwin  as  principal, 
which  position  she  filled  with  rare  ability  for  nearly  twenty  years. 
Do  you  remember  the  way  she  used  to  pass  us  by,  never  seeing 
us,  as  though  we  were  dust  beneath  her  feet?  We  learned  to 
know  that  at  those  times  her  thought  was  on  Mary  Baldwin  and 
could  not  come  down  to  mere  individuals."^"^ 

Those  who  had  an  opportunity  to  know  Miss  Weimar  best 
speak  in  high  praise  of  her  integrity,  her  generosity,  and  her  com- 
plete devotion  to  Mary  Baldwin.  Mrs.  Margaret  (Peale)  Wright, 
a  prominent  alumna,  who  had  been  a  student  under  Miss  Weimar, 
declared : 

Those  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  been  admitted  into  her 
inner  life,  know  of  her  great  generosity — her  many  gifts  to  friends  and 
to  those  in  need.  They  know  of  her  tender  heart,  of  her  exacting  con- 
science, of  her  wonderful  will-power — how  she  would  lie  awake,  night 
after  night,  pondering  over  the  difficult  problems  in  her  administration,  or 
grieving  over  the  thoughtless  act  of  some  careless  school  girl.  She  never 
hesitated  to  do  what  she  thought  was  right  no  matter  how  adverse  was 
the  criticism  which  she  received  nor  to  administer  discipline  where  it  was 
needed. 110 

Miss  Higgins,  who  had  taught  for  seven  years  under  Miss 
Weimar  and  who  understood  the  difficulties  under  which  she  had 
labored,  paid  tribute  to  her  advancement  of  the  Seminary  academi- 
cally, her  complete  loyalty  to  her  faculty,  and  her  continuing  con- 
cern for  students  and  alumnae,  of  whom  she  always  insisted : 
"There  is  something  different  about  the  Mary  Baldwin  girls. "^^^ 
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Miss  Weimar  resigned  her  position  as  Principal  of  the  Semi- 
nary in  November,  1915,  the  resignation  to  take  effect  the  fol- 
lowing July.^^^  Her  brief  note  of  resignation  suggests  discourage- 
ment and  defeat.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  in  resolutions  adopted 
at  its  meeting  in  May,  1916,  spoke  of  its  indebtedness  to  her 
faithful  and  efficient  management  of  the  Seminary  during  her 
long  term  of  service,  declaring  "that  in  the  administration  of  her 
department  she  has  exhibited  fidelity,  zeal,  and  marked  executive 
ability;  that  the  standing  of  the  Seminary  as  one  of  the  leading 
female  schools  of  the  South,  has  been  maintained  and  advanced 
under  her  administration ;  and  it  is  with  pride  the  Board  makes 
mention  of  Miss  Weimar's  record  as  a  part  of  the  history  of  the 
Mary  Baldwin  Seminary."^^^  The  Trustees  voted  a  special  grant 
of  $1,000  to  her.  In  reply  to  these  resolutions,  which  seemed  to 
have  surprised  Miss  Weimar  in  their  measure  of  praise,  she  de- 
clared :  "They  are  so  far  beyond  anything  I  could  expect  or 
imagine  that  I  fear  I  have  not  come  up  to  their  full  measure,  but 
they  most  strongly  and  graphically  express  what  it  was  my  am- 
bition and  struggle  to  be."^^*  She  declined  the  grant  of  money, 
saying  that  it  would  make  her  very  unhappy  to  accept  it.  Charac- 
teristic of  her  kind  thought  of  others,  she  suggested  that  it  be 
granted  to  Miss  Nannie  Tate,  who  had  just  completed  her  fiftieth 
year  of  service  to  Mary  Baldwin.  The  Board  complied  with  this 
request. 

Miss  Weimar  retired  to  her  country  home,  "Green  View," 
near  Warrenton,  Virginia,  where  she  died  on  December  28,  1926. 
Her  administration  had  been  a  difficult  one  and  in  many  respects 
an  unhappy  one  for  her ;  for  the  Seminary  it  brought  constructive 
academic  changes,  the  importance  of  which  can  be  more  fully 
appreciated  in  looking  back  upon  them  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
later  evolution  of  the  school  than  was  possible  at  that  time. 

One  incident  of  her  administration  that  must  have  brought 
her  much  personal  gratification  was  the  visit  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
of  whom  she  was  a  devoted  disciple,  to  Staunton  and  to  the 
Seminary  on  his  birthday,  December  28,  in  1912. 
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An  Interlude  :  The  Birthday  Visit  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
President-elect,  to  Staunton  and  Mary  Baldwin 

Mary  Baldwin  has  always  treasured  her  associations  with 
this  renowned  native  son  of  Staunton.  Today  and  in  the  future 
she  will  have,  no  doubt,  even  greater  reason  to  cherish  these 
traditions.  The  tragedy  of  a  world  again  at  war  may  raise  his 
countrymen  to  the  maturity  of  political  wisdom  exhibited  by 
Woodrow  Wilson  two  decades  ago.  Already  another  president 
of  the  United  States,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  has  said  in  dedica- 
ting Wilson's  birthplace  in  Staunton  as  a  national  shrine:  "He 
taught  that  democracy  could  not  survive  in  isolation.  We  applaud 
his  judgment  and  his  faith.""^  The  spirit  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
is  indeed  abroad  in  the  land  today  as  it  never  was  in  his  lifetime. 
It  should  find  special  welcome  within  the  precincts  of  Mary 
Baldwin,  where  he  was  baptized,  where  he  played  as  a  child, 
courted  as  a  young  man,  and  as  a  statesman  and  the  nation's 
choice  for  President  raised  the  banner  for  his  "new  freedom." 
The  early  associations  of  Wilson  with  Staunton  and  the  Seminary 
have  been  related  in  preceding  pages.  The  climax  of  these  con- 
nections came  when  he  spoke  to  the  citizens  of  Staunton  and 
Augusta  County  from  the  front  porch  of  Main  Building  on  his 
birthday,  December  28,  1912. 

Staunton,  it  is  said,  had  begun  talking  about  Wilson  for  Presi- 
dent as  early  as  1901.  In  1910,  the  first  Wilson  Club  in  the  country 
was  organized  in  Staunton."^  Wilson  had  visited  the  city  in 
1911,  seeing  old  friends  of  his  and  of  his  father.  During  this 
visit,  he  spoke  at  Mary  Baldwin."^  As  soon  as  Wilson's  election 
was  known,  the  city  sent  a  committee  to  Trenton  to  invite  him 
to  Staunton  on  his  approaching  birthday.  Although  the  President- 
elect was  refusing  generally  invitations  to  speak,  he  accepted  this 
one.  The  Seminary  expressed  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  visit. 
In  a  special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  a  contribution  of 
$500  was  made  to  the  Central  Committee  for  the  entertainment 
fund  and  the  buildings  and  grounds  were  ofifered  for  use  in  the 
celebration."^  This  offer  was  accepted  for  the  purpose  of  the 
main  event  of  the  day— Wilson's  speech  to  the  citizens  of  Staunton 
and  Augusta  County. 

The  press  of  the  country  left  no  detail  of  this  event,  which 
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the  Baltimore  Sun  called  "the  most  remarkable  birthday  party 
ever  given  in  the  land,"  untold.^^^  The  arrival  of  Governor  and 
Mrs.  Wilson ;  the  torchlight  procession,  with  the  famous  Stonewall 
Brigade  Band  playing  "Home  Sweet  Home" ;  the  night  spent  in 
the  Manse  as  the  guests  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fraser;  young  Jean 
Fraser's  showing  him  to  his  room  "in  which  we  were  bom" ;  his 
Virginia  breakfast  of  buckwheat  cakes  and  sausage,  and  his 
morning  comment  that  he  was  "feeling  bully"  in  spite  of  a  serious 
cold;  the  beautiful  winter  day;  the  military  parades;  the  address 
at  the  Seminary,  where  the  inspiration  of  the  place  and  the 
occasion  carried  him  beyond  the  intended  five  minutes  to  a  dis- 
course of  thirty  minutes;  the  great  crowd  that  filled  the  trees, 
overflowed  the  lawn  into  the  streets,  and  trampled  down  the 
prized  box-wood  hedge  in  front  of  Main  Building;  the  reception 
in  the  Seminary,  where  for  two  hours  Wilson  shook  hands  with 
Stauntonians  and  Seminarians ;  the  "little  birthday  party"  at  the 
Manse,  with  its  cake  with  three  candles  to  celebrate  the  three 
birthdays  spent  in  the  Manse;  the  "big  party"  with  huge  cake 
and  fifty-six  candles  at  the  Staunton  Military  Academy;  Staun- 
ton's birthday  gift — miniatures  of  the  President's  father  and 
mother  done  on  ivory  by  Miss  Ellie  Stuart,  daughter  of  General 
J.  E.  B.  Stuart,  and  framed  in  solid  gold;  all  were  related  with 
enthusiastic  elaboration.^^"  But  perhaps  the  story  as  told  in  the 
Mary  Baldwin  Miscellany  best  preserves  this  event  as  a  part  of 
the  history  of  Mary  Baldwin.  The  following  account  of  the 
Seminary  interest  in  the  election  of  Wilson  with  an  announcement 
of  the  coming  visit  had  appeared  in  the  Miscellany  in  November. 

The  enthusiastic  cheering  o£  the  Mary  Baldwin  girls  on  the  sixth  of 
November,  the  day  after  the  election  of  Governor  Woodrow  Wilson  for 
our  next  president  showed  their  hearty  approval  of  his  success.  Although 
Roosevelt  and  Taft  received  votes  from  a  number  of  girls  at  the  election 
held  in  the  Chapel  the  night  before,  yet  Wilson  won  by  a  large  majority. 
Even  those  who  did  not  vote  for  him  felt  a  deep  interest  in  him,  as  he 
was  born  in  Staunton  and  christened  in  the  Chapel  of  the  school.  Last 
year  we  had  the  honor  of  having  him  speak  to  us  and  this  year  we  are 
looking  forward  to  having  him  again.  One  of  the  greatest  events  of  the 
year  for  us  will  be  the  state-wide  celebration  of  his  election  which  will 
take  place  in  Staunton  in  the  latter  part  of  December.  We  are  eager  to 
extend  welcome  to  the  President-elect  and  his  family,  who  have  consented 
to  be  present.^21 
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Incidentally  the  student  vote  had  been  Taft,  11;  Roosevelt,  24; 
Wilson,  173.  And  as  the  November  Miscellany  in  another  section 
declared : 

Therefore,  the  majority  of  the  school  standing  for  Wilson,  the  news 
of  the  morning  brought  great  happiness  which  was  expressed  chiefly  by 
long  and  ardent  cheering— not  only  for  Wilson,  but  also  for  Miss  Weimar 
(to  give  us  sufficient  time  to  rejoice  Miss  Weimar  very  graciously  gave  us 
the  day).  The  girls  gathered  on  the  front  terrace  and,  forming  a  line, 
marched  and  cheered.  The  faculty  were  on  the  front  veranda,  but  were 
a  trifle  calmer  in  their  demonstrations.122 

The  January  issue  of  the  Miscellany  gave  the  history  of  the 
visit : 

Staunton  is  only  a  small  star  on  the  map,  but  could  that  star  have  de- 
veloped in  size  as  much  as  Staunton  has  increased  in  importance  since  the 
nomination  of  Woodrow  Wilson  for  President,  we  would  have  a  comet 
of  such  proportions  that  nothing  else  on  the  map  of  the  United  States 
would  be  visible.  A  city  that  is  the  birthplace  of  a  President  must  take 
itself  seriously,  and  Staunton  proceeded  to  do  so  as  soon  as  the  resuhs  of 
the  Baltimore's  convention  were  flashed  over  the  wires.  Virginia  has  come 
into  her  own  again,  and  a  celebration  of  welcome  was  planned  that  would 
show  to  the  world  Staunton's  appreciation  of  the  honor  that  had  come  to 
her  and  express  to  the  President-elect  enthusiasm  for  their  Chief  and 
personal  interest  and  affection  for  the  man  who  had  spent  the  earliest 
years  of  his  Hfe  among  them. 

Governor  Wilson  graciously  accepted  the  invitation  to  be  present  and 
selected  his  birthday,  December  28,  as  the  date  most  convenient  to  him. 
It  was  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  the  various  schools  that  the  time  se- 
lected should  be  during  the  Christmas  vacation,  and  it  brought  bitter 
disappointment  to  many  who  had  looked  forward  to  the  event  with  joyful 
anticipation. 

After  weeks  and  months  of  committee  meetings,  planning,  and  doing, 
everything  was  ready,  and  the  only  thought  that  brought  uneasiness  was 
the  weather;  and  that  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  whether  due  to  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  or  a  watchful  Providence  over  the  future  ruler  of 
the  nation,  it  matters  not.  The  evening  of  the  twenty-seventh,  as  the  train 
bearing  the  distinguished  visitors  passed  through  the  stations,  torches 
blazed,  bonfires  gleamed  on  the  hills,  skyrockets  enveloped  the  cars  with 
showers  of  sparks,  and  it  was  indeed  a  triumphal  entry.  Governor  Wilson 
and  his  wife  were  received  by  the  Mayor  and  city  officials,  the  band  played 
Dixie,  and  the  mounted  police  cleared  the  way,  as  the  eager  crowd  pressed 
forward  for  a  glimpse  of  their  future  President.  Governor  Wilson  and 
his  wife,  escorted  by  the  Mayor,  were  driven  at  once  to  the  Manse,  where 
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they  were  received  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Fraser  and  spent  a  quiet  evening  in 
preparation  for  the  arduous  day  to  follow.  If  the  dawn  of  the  President- 
elect's birthday  was  a  promise  of  the  success  of  reform,  progress,  and 
union,  that  many  look  forward  to  with  expectancy  as  the  result  of  his 
administration,  then  surely  the  glad  sunshine  that  wreathed  the  mountains 
in  golden  light  suggested  thoughts  of  success  and  achievement.  An  in- 
formal reception  to  the  officials  and  the  committee  was  held  at  the  Manse 
in  the  morning,  followed  by  a  review  of  troops  by  Governor  Wilson  from 
a  review  stand  on  Main  Street.     He  also  made  a  short  address. 

The  cavalry  and  artillery  from  Fort  Myer,  V.  M.  I.  cadets,  and  num- 
erous local  companies  made  a  fine  showing  in  the  parade,  and  none  re- 
ceived a  more  cordial  greeting  from  the  admiring  crowd  than  the  "boys 
in  blue"  from  Lexington.  The  special  feature  for  those  at  Mary  Bald- 
win was,  of  course,  the  speech  and  reception  at  the  Seminary.  The  Chapel 
having  once  been  the  Church  where  Governor  Wilson's  father  preached 
made  it  seem  especially  appropriate  that  some  part  of  the  day's  exercises 
should  take  place  there.  The  Seminary  makes  history  sending  out  many 
distinguished  daughters ;  but  never  before  have  so  many  distinguished 
sons  been  gathered  at  its  portals ;  and  the  President-elect  himself  referred 
to  former  occasions  when,  as  a  University  student,  he  had  not  been  such 
a  welcome  visitor.  Governor  Wilson  spoke  from  the  Seminary  porch, 
following  a  graceful  address  of  welcome  by  Dr.  Fraser.  The  silence  and 
eager  interest  of  the  immense  throng  who  listened  to  him  was  in  itself  a 
high  tribute  to  the  man  and  the  principles  he  represented.  The  old  Sem- 
inary with  its  high  columns  and  gay  flags,  the  spirit  of  Christmas  suggest- 
ed in  the  holly  wreathes,  and  in  the  distance  the  snow-capped  mountains 
cutting  clear  against  the  blue  sky,  all  added  to  the  impressiveness  of  the 
scene. 

Immediately  after  the  speech  Governor  Wilson,  accompanied  by  Gov- 
ernor Mann  and  Mayor  Wayt,  moved  back  into  the  hall,  where  a  reception 
was  held  that  lasted  nearly  two  hours  and  gave  everyone  the  long  wished 
for  opportunity  to  meet  the  President-elect.  After  the  public  reception. 
Governor  Wilson  met  informally  in  Miss  Weimar's  office  the  Trustees 
and  their  wives  and  some  of  the  faculty  and  students  who  had  remained 
during  the  vacation. 

A  reception  was  given  at  Stuart  Hall  to  Mrs.  Wilson  and  Mrs.  Mann 
by  the  D.A.R.  the  same  afternoon,  and  the  eventful  day  closed  with  a 
banquet  at  the  Staunton  Military  Academy,  which  was  attended  by  Gov- 
ernor Wilson,  Governor  Mann,  Dr.  Fraser  and  many  distinguished  guests, 
who  again  heard  a  forceful  and  prophetic  speech  from  Governor  Wilson 
in  response  to  a  toast.  .  .  Staunton  gave  a  sigh  of  contentment  and  satis- 
faction when,  the  celebration  being  over  and  Governor  Wilson  having  re- 
turned to  New  Jersey,  the  newspapers  all  over  the  country  proclaimed 
the  celebration  a  success  in  every  particular.  The  Mary  Baldwin  will  feel 
in  a  peculiar  way  that  Woodrow  Wilson  is  indeed  "our"  president ;  and 
hopes   that  he   may   prove   worthy  of   the   beautiful  tribute   paid   him   by 
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Dr.  Dabney  of  the  University  of  Virginia,  when  he  said :  "You  will  swear 
into  office  on  March  4  a  man  who  in  the  highest  degree  and  finest  pro- 
portions represents  the  culture  and  ideals  of  the  self-government  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Roman  love  of  law,  the  Gothic  love  of  individual  liberty,  and 
the  faith  of  Christianity."i23 

The  wife  of  Governor  Mann,  mentioned  above,  is  a  Mary 
Baldwin  graduate,  Etta  (Donnan)  Mann.  She  has  given  inter- 
esting recollections  of  her  school-day  associations  with  Wilson 
and  of  this  famous  visit  in  her  Four  Years  in  the  Governor's 
Mansion,  1910-1914.  She  described  the  city: 

Staunton  looked  like  a  fairyland.  White  columns  about  forty  feet 
apart,  decorated  with  holly  and  cedar,  were  linked  together  with  brilliant 
electric  lights.  The  streets  being  narrow  and  Staunton  so  hilly,  it  was  a 
beautiful  spectacle  to  look  from  the  top  of  one  hill  away  up  to  a  hill  at 
the  opposite  side,  through  a  path  of  light.  Mrs,  Wilson  said  it  reminded 
her  of  an  Eastern  city.^^* 

She  had  looked  forward  to  the  speech  and  reception  at  the 
Seminary,  her  Alma  Mater.  'T  was  so  delighted  to  find  my  old 
friend.  Flora  Miller,  in  the  crowd;  we  stood  together,  holding 
each  other's  hands  all  during  the  speaking,  and  longed  for  our 
old  friend,  Hattie  Woodrow;  we  were  all  students  at  the  Semi- 
nary when  the  President  was  taking  his  law  course  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia. "^^^ 

All  of  these  animated  recitals  of  the  events  of  this  historic 
day  by  students  and  alumnae  say  little  of  the  words  spoken  from 
the  front  porch  of  Mary  Baldwin.  Perhaps  they  belong  properly 
only  to  the  political  history  of  the  country  and  not  in  the  history 
of  Mary  Baldwin.  Nevertheless,  what  Wilson  said  from  this 
place  may  have  significance  and  should  have  interest  for  the 
institution  as  well  as  for  the  country  in  the  present  and  in  the 
future.  The  substance  of  his  speech  became  a  record  of  the 
school.  Dr.  Fraser,  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  had 
been  chosen  to  give  the  address  of  welcome.  Ray  Stanard  Baker 
in  his  Woodrow  Wilson:  Life  and  Letters  commented  on  the 
occasion,  quoting  from  Dr.  Fraser's  address,  which  glowed  with 
pride  and  devotion : 

The  celebration  was  marked  by  an  outpouring  of  generous  emotion : 
"He  went  out  from  us  a  little  boy  laden  with  the  prayers  and  benedictions 
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of  a  small  congregation  of  Christian  people.  He  comes  back  to  us  today 
by  the  favor  of  an  overruling  Providence,  a  proven  leader  of  men,  -weav- 
ing the  plaudits  of  the  whole  civilized  world,  and  chosen  to  fill  the  highest 
civil  office  ever  given  to  a  man  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellowmen/'^^s 

Wilson  pleased  his  audience,  and  particularly  his  Seminary 
audience,  by  relating  his  early  associations  with  the  school : 

You  will  readily  believe  that  today  my  thoughts  are  more  of  the  past 
than  of  the  future.  I  have  no  vivid  recollection  of  the  first  two  years 
that  I  spent  in  Staunton.  But  I  have  some  vivid  recollections  of  the  sub- 
sequent years  when  I  was  permitted  to  visit  this,  my  birthplace.  For  I 
have  visited  here  a  number  of  times  when  you  paid  me  no  attention  what- 
ever. I  stood  in  the  place  where  I  am  now  standing  when  I  was  a  stu- 
dent of  law  at  the  University  at  Charlottesville.  I  had  the  very  singular 
good  fortune  of  having  five  cousins  studying  at  the  Seminary.  I  was  very 
fond  of  those  cousins;  and  I  paid  them  many  attentions,  and  there  were 
a  number  of  my  confreres  who  accompanied  me — out  of  courtesy — on  my 
visits.  And  on  one  occasion  when  I  brought  a  somewhat  numerous  com- 
pany of  friends  to  the  spot  upon  which  I  am  now  standing,  I  remember 
the  great  embarrassment  with  which  I  submitted  to  the  cross-examination 
which  preceded  my  entrance  at  these  portals.  I  have,  therefore,  not  always 
been  welcome  to  this  spot  with  open  arms.  .  .  ^^7 

But  Wilson  soon  turned  from  these  recollections  of  the  past 
to  the  objectives  he  intended  to  pursue  as  President.  The  inter- 
national conflict  was  yet  in  the  future.  Wilson's  thoughts  were 
concerned  primarily  with  domestic  reform,  his  ideal  of  bringing 
a  "new  freedom,"  a  social  and  economic  justice,  to  the  ordinary 
citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  might  be  noted,  however,  that 
his  politics  was  oriented  significantly  toward  "all  the  world,"  for 
the  benefit  of  "humanity."  His  program  was  militant ;  his  speech 
typically  Wilsonian,  the  sort  of  pronouncement  that  made  him 
enemies,  and  some  in  Virginia,  before  he  ever  reached  the  White 
House;  and  the  sort  of  pronouncement  that  stamped  him 
throughout  his  life,  to  Paris  with  its  "covenant"  and  back,  as  the 
Scots-Irish  Presbyterian  schoolmaster  in  politics.  Here  in  the 
shadow  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  and  of  the  Chapel  where 
he  had  been  christened  and  of  the  Presbyterian  Seminary  his 
father  had  helped  to  build,  the  role  was  peculiarly  fitting.  The 
following  is  a  part  of  what  he  said  from  the  front  steps  of  Main 
Building : 
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It  is  singular  how  the  drama  of  the  world  is  cast  as  if  each  century- 
were  an  act  in  the  drama,  and  in  these  early  years  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury we  are  again  assuming  the  attitude  which  we  assumed  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  nineteenth  century,  with  all  its  as- 
sociations of  the  setting  up  of  a  free  government  in  America,  looked  for- 
ward to  an  age  in  which  humanity,  the  rank  and  file  of  men  should  be 
served  and  honestly  served  by  the  institutions  of  government.  But  we 
had  set  up  this  happy  experiment  in  a  country  so  abundantly  furnished 
with  wealth,  so  extraordinarily  provided  with  opportunity  for  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men,  that  suddenly  we  got  drunk  with  the  mere  wine  of 
prosperity  and  for  a  little  while  forgot  that  our  mission  was  not  to  pile 
up  great  wealth  but  to  serve  mankind  in  humanity  and  justice.  But  through- 
out this  long  century,  during  which  it  seemed  from  time  to  time  as  if 
we  were  forgetting  what  America  was  set  up  to  do,  the  world  has  slowly 
come  about  to  the  point  of  view  that  the  free  men  who  set  up  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  in  the  beginning.  We  are  now  aware  that 
we  are  not  going  to  be  served  by  institutions,  that  merely  finely  conceived 
constitutions  do  not  constitute  the  body  of  liberty;  that  the  body  of  liberty 
can  be  had  only  in  the  use  of  institutions  to  serve  the  permanent  needs 
of  the  rank  and  file  of  men. 

So  we  are  learning  again  that  the  service  of  humanity  is  the  business 
of  mankind  and  that  the  business  of  mankind  must  be  set  up  in  order 
that  justice  may  be  done  and  mercy  not  forgotten.  All  the  world  ...  is 
turning  now  as  never  before  to  this  conception  of  the  elevation  of  himian- 
ity,  of  men  and  women,  I  mean;  not  of  the  preferred  few,  not  of  those 
who  can  by  superior  wits  or  unusual  opportunity  struggle  to  the  top,  no 
matter  whom  they  trample  under  foot,  but  the  rights  of  men  who  cannot 
struggle  to  the  top  and  who  must,  therefore,  be  looked  to  by  the  force 
of  society,  for  they  have  no  single  force  by  which  they  can  serve  them- 
selves. There  must  be  more  heart  in  the  policies  of  government,  and  men 
must  look  to  it  that  they  do  unto  others  as  they  would  have  others  do 
unto  them.  This  creed  used  to  be  and  has  long  been  the  theme  for  the 
discourses  of  Christian  ministers,  but  it  has  now  come  to  be  a  part  of  the 
bounden  duty  of  the  ministers  of  state.  .  .  . 

In  his  insistence  that  business  men  must  be  taught  that  they 
"must  give  something  to  society,"  Wilson  made  use  of  some  of 
those  phrases,  those  "thrusts  of  the  sword"  that  were  to  give  him 
the  reputation  of  an  apt  but  dangerous  phrase-maker — dangerous 
particularly  for  Wilson. 

There  are  men  who  will  have  to  be  mastered  before  they  can  be  made 
the  instruments  of  justice  and  mercy.  This  is  not  a  rosewater  aflFair.  This 
is  an  office  in  which  a  man  must  put  on  his  war-paint.  Fortunately  I  am 
not  of  such  a  visage  as  to  mind  marring  it,  and  I  do  not  care  whether  the 
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war-paint  is  becoming  or  not.  And  it  need  not  be  worn  with  truculence. 
A  man  can  keep  his  manners  and  still  fight.  Indeed,  I  have  found  that 
he  sometimes  dismays  his  opponents  by  keeping  his  manners  and  fighting 
because  they  apparently  do  not  know  how  to  fight  with  affability.  But  the 
nice  thrust  that  is  delivered  with  a  smile  is  more  disconcerting  than  the 
thrust  that  is  delivered  with  a  scrowl.  And  there  must  be  some  good  hard 
fighting,  not  only  in  the  next  four  years,  but  in  the  next  generation,  in 
order  that  we  may  achieve  the  things  that  we  have  set  out  to  achieve.  .  . 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how  many  of  the  aspects  of  Wilson's 
political  faith  and  practice  are  suggested  in  this  short  address  and 
how  many  of  the  targets  for  later  attacks  on  him.  Virginia-born, 
governor  of  a  Northern  state  when  chosen  by  the  nation  as  the 
first  Southern  president  since  the  Civil  War,  he  expressed  a  hope 
that  he  might  be  the  means  of  wiping  out  all  sectional  lines, 
certainly  a  popular  policy  in  Virginia,  if  this  meant  restoring  a 
proper  balance  of  the  sections  in  the  government.  He  was  to  be 
accused  later  of  overdoing  this  in  favor  of  the  South. 

Wilson  closed  on  a  broader  and  higher  note  than  war-paint 
and  sectionalism — an  appeal  to  the  universal  in  Jefferson,  which 
might  suggest  the  international  idealism  in  Wilson's  later  pro- 
gram : 

Races  are  immortal  in  proportion  as  they  think  the  thoughts  of  hu- 
manity, and  until  humanity  ceases  to  exist,  the  world  will  be  debtor  to 
Virginia  for  the  thoughts  conceived  at  Monticello.  And  so  that  is  one  of 
the  thrones  of  Virginia,  where  was  set  up  one  of  the  kings  of  mankind, 
kings  who  have  won  their  own  elevation  to  the  throne  by  thinking  for 
their  fellowmen  in  terms  of  humanity  and  usefulness. 

This  day  ended  Mary  Baldwin's  associations  with  Wilson, 
the  man.  But  the  recollections  of  the  historic  day  lived  on  through 
his  battles  for  the  "new  freedom"  and  for  international  peace 
and  justice,  and  incidentally  for  the  "New  South" ;  for  in  spite 
of  its  rather  cosmopolitan  student  body,  Mary  Baldwin  was  still 
decidedly  "southern."  The  Class  of  1914  in  its  Bluestocking 
Class  History  said:  "Foremost  among  the  events  of  our  Junior 
Year  was  the  visit  paid  to  the  Seminary  by  the  Hon.  Woodrow 
Wilson,  then  President-elect  of  the  United  States.  .  .  .  We  will 
never  forget  the  sight  of  our  Nation's  chief  delivering  his  inspir- 
ing address  from  the  top  step  of  the  portico  of  Mary  Baldwin 
Seminary."^^^     In   1916,   the    Seminary  rejoiced   in  the   second 
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election  of  Wilson.    The  Miscellany  of  December,  1916,  carried 
the  following  editorial : 

Staunton  was  the  birthplace  of  President  Wilson  and  he  has  been  quite 
closely  connected  with  the  Seminary  at  various  times.  It  is  our  pleasure 
partly  on  account  of  these  conditions  and  because  our  admiration  for  the 
man  is  unbounded  and  our  delight  at  the  success  of  his  last  campaign  is 
keen  to  try  as  much  as  possible  to  classify  this  number  a  "Wilson  one." 
We  clap  our  hands  and  cheer  when  the  band  plays  "Dixie"  and,  as  loyal 
daughters  of  the  South,  we  should  be  glad  to  applaud  our  loudest  for  the 
man  who  at  the  present  time  is  foremost  in  encouraging  the  progress  of 
the  "lands  below  the  line."i29 

This  issue  contained  also  a  long  article  by  Jean  Fraser,  "Wood- 
row  Wilson's  Associations  with  Staunton." 

The  visit  of  Wilson  to  Staunton  and  the  Seminary  has  been 
treated  as  an  interlude;  in  the  routine  of  school  life  it  was  such. 
But  it  served,  no  doubt,  to  intensify  the  interest  of  the  students 
in  the  war  emergency  program  of  the  first  World  War,  and  con- 
tributed to  the  broadening  of  their  social  and  international  outlook 
in  the  years  that  followed.  In  the  tragic  last  years,  the  students 
were  defenders  of  his  League  and  his  internationalism.  The 
following  appreciation  of  Wilson  by  an  alumna,  Roselle  (Mercier) 
Montgomery,  who  attained  some  national  recognition  as  a  poet, 
appeared  in  the  Alumnce  Bulletin  upon  his  death  in  1924 : 

The  eagle  has  passed  on  .  .  .  into  the  blue 
And  all  the  chattering  of  the  sparrows  dies. 
They  could  not  bear  to  see  the  eagle  rise 
Beyond  the  reaches  that  their  small  wings  knew, 
Above  the  housetops  they  could  compass  too — 
But  though  they  strove  to  blind  the  eagle's  eyes 
With  bickering  wings,  to  stay  him  with  their  cries, 
He  rose  and  passed,  above,  beyond,  their  view. 

An  eagle  always  is  a  lonely  one — 
The  far  heights  call  to  him  and  he  must  go; 
But  little  birds  cannot  look  on  the  sun, 
And  what  an  eagle  knows  they  cannot  know. 

When  he  is  gone  the  small  ones  know  at  last 
That  there,  above  their  heads,  an  eagle  passed  !^^° 

For  the  future  the  Wilson  tradition  bids  fair  to  become  an  even 
more  precious  memory  for  Mary  Baldwin  and  should  be  a  vital 
inspiration. 
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Again  the  Seminary  in  War  Time:  World  War  I 

The  nation  has  fought  four  wars,  before  the  present  one, 
during  the  history  of  Mary  Baldwin.  Records  fail  to  tell  the 
effect,  if  any,  of  the  Mexican  War  on  the  Augusta  Female 
Seminary.  Perhaps  there  was  feminine  excitement,  flag-waving, 
and  possibly  some  tragedy.  Men  from  Staunton  and  Augusta 
County  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  War.  Very  likely,  however, 
there  was  little  effect  on  the  routine  of  the  school  or  the  life  of 
the  students.  The  well-nigh  disastrous  effect  of  the  Civil  War  on 
this  Valley  of  Virginia  school  has  been  told,  along  with  its  strug- 
gles and  its  remarkable  recovery  under  Miss  Baldwin.  The  war 
entered  the  school  in  a  physical  sense  and  threatened  its  very 
existence.  Apparently  the  Spanish-American  war  made  hardly 
a  ripple  during  the  "Gay  Nineties,"  or  only  a  ripple,  in  the  popu- 
lar war  tunes  that  invaded  the  Seminary,  such  as  "There'll  Be  a 
Hot  Time"  and  "Rastus  on  Parade."^^^  One  does  get,  however, 
a  suggestion  of  heightened  interest  in  politics  of  an  effervescent 
sort,  perhaps,  and  with  noticeable  Southern  features,  and  of  some 
fears  over  sweethearts'  volunteering,  in  the  following  comments 
on  one  of  the  popular  clubs  in  the  Seminary : 

They  (the  F.F.F.)  meet  every  Saturday  night  and  discuss  politics  and 
love.  The  principal  subject  of  conversation  now  is  of  course  the  War. 
Do  they  condemn  the  treachery  of  the  Spaniard  or  weep  for  the  sufifering 
of  the  Cubans?  Do  they  indignantly  resent  the  insuU  paid  to  the  United 
States  by  the  destruction  of  the  Maine?  Or  do  they  discuss  the  calmness 
with  which  McKinley  has  treated  the  proceedings,  the  fight  in  Congress, 
the  courage  of  the  Southerners,  or  the  "regency"  of  Mark  Hanna?  No, 
they  do  not.  Then  I  suppose  you  will  ask  why  war  is  such  an  interesting 
subject?  I  will  tell  you.  On  one  occasion  Miss  Riddle  read  to  the  News 
Class  that  100,000  volunteers  had  been  called  for.  ,   .  .   ^22 

In  the  official  records  of  the  school  the  Spanish- American  War 
was  not  even  mentioned. 

The  first  World  War  was  to  affect  the  Seminary  much  more 
deeply  and  permanently.  In  changing  the  life  of  the  nation,  it 
affected  the  entire  program  of  education ;  although  the  war  alone 
did  not  produce  the  changes,  and  it  may  be  difficult  to  evaluate 
the  extent  of  its  influence  in  producing  them.  It  changed  the  life, 
the  routine  of  the  school  in  less  profound  and  permanent  but 
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more  obvious  ways,  too.  It  is  the  purpose  here  to  describe  these 
temporary  changes  due  to  the  war  and  the  permanent  results  so 
far  as  that  is  possible.  Among  the  aspects  of  school  life  affected 
by  the  war  were :  financial  policies,  faculty  turnover,  the  cur- 
riculum, general  intellectual  interests  and  outlook,  health  and 
physical  education,  and  student  participation  in  public  causes. 
Among  these  activities  the  war  work  of  the  alumnse  may  be 
included. 

One  might  tarry,  however,  before  attempting  to  analyze  in 
sober  fashion  the  effects  of  the  war  on  the  school,  to  describe  the 
response  of  the  Seminary  to  the  declaration  of  war — a  patriotic 
pageant  on  the  front  lawn  on  the  evening  of  April  9,  1917.  It 
was  a  pretty  picture  in  the  style  of  the  life  and  traditions  of  the 
Seminary  in  its  Golden  Age  with  its  fondness  for  spectacles,  for 
tableaux,  and  its  preference  for  "Dixie";  and  it  got  the  same 
romantic  reception  from  the  Staunton  press  that  the  perform- 
ances of  Miss  Baldwin's  "rose-bud  garden  of  girls"  always  re- 
ceived.  The  pageant  was  described  as  follows : 

At  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  the  scene  on  the  front  lawn  was  won- 
derful. Here  beneath  the  trees,  strung  with  electric  lights  of  the  national 
colors,  the  students  of  the  historic  old  School,  dressed  in  white  and  waving 
flags,  cheered  and  sang  with  the  wildest  enthusiasm,  both  as  the  parade 
passed  and  long  after  it  had  gone  by. 

At  the  top  of  the  terrace,  just  to  the  right  of  the  entrance,  stood  two 
dozen  fair  sailor  lassies  behind  a  large  counter,  in  which  was  shown  in 
electric  lights,  the  words,  "Men  for  the  Navy."  These  dainty  recruiting 
officers  were  captained  by  Miss  Peery. 

On  the  left  of  the  entrance  stood  a  row  of  nineteen  girls ;  each  bear- 
ing a  large  banner,  on  which  was  a  single  letter,  the  whole  spelling,  "Men 
Wanted  for  the  Army."  Surely  they  will  need  no  second  invitation  from 
these  dainty  misses  who  have  thus  bid  them  serve  their  flag. 

Miss  Columbia,  impersonated  most  effectively  by  Miss  Brenda  Mac- 
rae, stood  on  a  flag-draped  platform  on  the  center  walk,  surrounded  by  her 
allied  nations,  Russia,  Belgium,  England,  and  France,  as  represented  by 
Misses  Josephine  Adams,  Bessie  Browning,  Virginia  Mitchell,  and  Fan 
Lee. 

Miss  Mary  Shuster  as  the  bugler  looked  quite  "soldier-like"  and  blew  her 
trumpet  with  much  vim  and  determination. 

While  the  parade  was  passing,  the  young  ladies  sang  patriotic  airs,  show- 
ing perhaps  a  slight  favoritism  for  "Dixie,"  to  an  accompaniment  by  the 
M.B.S.  orchestra,  led  by  Prof.  Wilmar  Robert  Schmidt,  while  across  the 
street  on  the  steps  of  the  First  Presb3i;erian  Church  and  reaching  past 
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the  corners  at  either  end  of  the  block  were  hundreds  of  citizens,  who  joined 
in  with  their  cheers. 

Red  lights  burning  as  the  parade  passed  greatly  enhanced  the  general 
effect  of  this  truly  brilliant  scene. 

And  as  a  silent  witness  to  this  inspiring  demonstration,  stood,  in  the 
Seminary  yard,  the  old  Chapel  in  which  the  father  of  the  Nation's  peer- 
less leader  taught  his  people  to  fear  God  and  love  their  country.  .  .  ^^^ 

This  was  not  war,  as  we  know  it  today;  nor  even  as  we  came  to 
know  World  War  I  later.  It  seems  to  belong  to  a  different  world. 
But  it  must  have  been  a  pretty  picture ! 

It  was  impossible  to  determine  in  advance  what  the  effect  of 
the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  against  Germany 
on  April  6,  1917,  would  be  on  student  enrollment  for  the  next 
September.  The  fact  that  the  school  depended  upon  students'  fees 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  teachers  led  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  address 
a  letter  to  the  members  of  the  faculty  in  May  in  which  they 
pointed  out  the  dependence  of  the  Seminary  on  current  income 
and  asked  the  cooperation  of  the  faculty  in  bearing  any  possible 
financial  losses  resulting  from  the  war.  The  faculty  were  asked 
to  sign  conditional  contracts,  agreeing  to  a  proportionate  reduc- 
tion of  salaries  to  cover  one-third  of  the  possible  loss  of  income, 
the  Seminary  to  bear  the  other  two-thirds.^^* 

The  teachers  all  accepted  these  conditional  contracts.  The 
conditions  were  in  part  rescinded  in  September,  1917,  and  in 
February,  1918,  the  Board  of  Trustees  resolved  to  make  contracts 
for  the  following  session  subject  to  no  war  conditions. ^^^  The 
war  had  brought  an  increased  enrollment ;  perhaps  due  to  the 
confidence  that  parents  had  in  the  security  of  the  girls,  the  strict 
discipline  and  "sheltered"  life  in  the  school,  especially  desirable 
in  war  times ;  perhaps  to  the  belief  that  health  was  better  secured 
here ;  and  to  an  enlarged  demand  for  the  higher  education  of 
women  produced  by  war-time  needs.  With  reference  to  the  latter 
point,  however,  the  Seminary  was  at  some  disadvantage  as  com- 
pared with  the  colleges.  For  the  session  of  1917-18  many  appli- 
cations for  places  had  to  be  refused  and  the  upper  floor  of  the 
Infirmary  used  for  a  dormitory.^^^  In  August,  1918,  Mr.  King 
reported  that  all  places  were  filled  for  the  next  session  and  that 
many  "old  girls"  and  sisters  of  "old  girls"  who  had  not  registered 
promptly  had  to  be  rejected.   The  Church  Parlors  were  brought 
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into  use  for  a  residence  for  teachers  and  became  the  Teachers' 
Home.  Mr.  King  seemed  to  regret  that  the  Pancake  House, 
which  Miss  Weimar  had  wanted  for  school  purposes  some  years 
before,  and  for  which  her  request  had  been  rejected,  was  not 
now  vacant  for  senior  student  rooms.^^^  There  were  no  further 
fears  with  respect  to  the  effect  of  the  war  on  enrollment. 

Reference  might  be  made  incidentally  to  a  suggested  army 
measure  that  upset  the  minds  of  those  in  charge  of  the  Semi- 
nary— the  proposal  to  establish  an  army  camp  in  the  vicinity  of 
Staunton  in  1918,  This  suggestion  brought  forth  from  the  Board 
of  Trustees  a  long  petition  to  be  sent  to  the  federal  authorities, 
to  the  City  Council  of  Staunton,  and  to  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Augusta  County  against  the  execution  of  such  a  plan.  In  the 
course  of  this  petition,  they  declared  that : 

Whereas,  the  experience  of  military  camp  towns  convinces  us  that  the 
establishment  of  the  proposed  army  camp  in  the  environs  of  Staunton 
would  so  alter  the  character  of  the  place  as  to  destroy  its  advantages  as 
a  location  for  the  Seminary,  because  of  the  fact  that  parents  are  un- 
wilHng  to  send  their  daughters  to  school  in  such  close  proximity  to  a 
military  post ;  and 

Whereas,  with  sincere  and  enthusiastic  loyalty  to  our  soldiers,  hundreds 
of  whom  have  gone  from  our  city  and  county  and  many  from  our  homes, 
we  believe  that  the  presence  of  so  large  a  body  of  young  men  in  prox- 
imity to  a  school  for  young  ladies  will  increase  the  responsibilities  of  the 
school  almost,  if  not  quite,  to  a  prohibitive  degree ;  and 

Whereas,  our  school  would  face  the  alternative  of  either  changing  its 
location  at  a  considerable  financial  loss,  or  submitting  to  a  heavy  educa- 
tional loss,  and  in  either  event  the  community  as  well  as  the  school  would 
lose  heavily  .... 

they  earnestly  protested  against  the  project,  unless  it  were  im- 
portant to  the  interest  of  the  government,  in  which  case  they 
would  submit  as  a  matter  of  patriotic  duty.^^^  It  is  easy  to  ap- 
preciate the  consternation  that  officials  of  the  Seminary,  with  its 
strict  regulations  about  the  visits  of  young  men,  would  feel  at 
the  suggestion  even  of  an  army  camp  nearby.  There  was,  even 
without  such  a  danger,  an  uneasiness  on  the  part  of  the  Principal 
with  respect  to  the  supervision  of  the  young  ladies.  She  had 
reported  in  January,  1918,  that  early  in  the  session  she  "deemed 
it  necessary,  on  account  of  the  unusual  conditions  in  the  town  and 
the  very  large  number  of  girls  in  the  school,  for  her  to  ask  Miss 
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Leftwich  to  do  more  chaperonage  duty  and  hence  to  pay  her 
more."^^^  An  army  camp,  Camp  Coolidge,  was  established,  how- 
ever, a  Httle  later  near  Fort  Defiance.  Its  relations  with  the 
Seminary  are  discussed  below. 

Although  there  was  no  loss  of  enrollment  but  rather  an  in- 
crease, the  rise  in  prices  of  food,  equipment,  and  labor  affected 
the  financial  interests  and  policy  of  the  school.  The  cost  of  coal 
in  1918  became  a  major  concern  of  the  Business  Office,  and  it 
continued  to  advance.  Mr.  King  reported  in  May,  1919,  com- 
paring the  price  situation  with  pre-war  conditions : 

Coal  has  also  advanced  and  a  stable  price  is  uncertain.  ...  It  will  be 
necessary  to  purchase  quite  a  number  of  new  bedspreads,  blankets,  and 
sheets,  to  replace  those  that  are  worn  out.  At  least  thirty  per  cent  of 
our  mattresses  will  have  to  be  made  over,  and  the  cost  will  be  around 
five  dollars  per  mattress,  just  half  the  wholesale  price  of  a  good  mattress 
five  years.  I  have  already  placed  an  order  for  dishes  and  supplies  which 
includes  table  linen  for  the  dining-room.  I  used  to  pay  one  dollar  a  yard 
for  Irish  linen.  This  year  it  costs  three  dollars  and  is  hard  to  get  at  that 
price.i*^ 

To  a  school  that  lived  close  to  the  margin  of  income,  these  mat- 
ters were  of  vital  interest.  Much  credit  is  due  Mr.  King,  no  doubt, 
for  wise  foresight  in  buying  and  economy  in  the  use  of  supplies 
in  this  war  period  and  during  its  aftermath.  The  aftermath  Mr. 
King  dreaded  even  more  than  the  war.  "I  feel  that  we  should 
husband  our  resources  carefully  against  the  reconstruction  days 
that  will  surely  follow  the  culmination  of  the  war,"  he  de- 
clared.^*^  The  building  program  and  all  major  improvements 
ceased,  and  only  essential  repairs  were  made.  It  was  difficult  to 
get  labor  on  satisfactory  terms  even  for  that  work,  he  said. 

The  Seminary  did  not  raise  its  rates  in  proportion  to  the 
rise  of  prices  nor  so  soon.  Fortunately,  there  had  been  an  ad- 
vancement to  $400  for  board  and  tuition  in  1916.  No  other 
advancement  was  made  until  1919.  Mr.  King  declared  toward 
the  end  of  the  war:  "I  am  truly  glad  that  our  charges  were  not 
advanced,  as  this  will  insure  us  against  the  finger  of  scorn  that 
will  be  pointed  at  so  many  persons  and  corporations  for  profiteer- 
ing."^*^ It  would  seem,  however,  that  further  advancement  of 
rates  was  overdue.  The  institution  had  always  maintained  a  very 
conservative  policy  in  that  respect.    Institutional  pride  in  self- 
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support  at  moderate  rates  embarrassed  the  school  in  its  academic 
advancement. 

The  ultimate  effect  of  the  War  on  the  academic  life  of  the 
school  will  be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  transition  to  a 
four-year  college.  But  there  were  immediate  and  temporary 
changes  that  should  be  noted  here.  The  first  to  take  place  con- 
cerned the  teaching  of  German.  In  January,  1918,  the  Executive 
Committee  reported : 

In  September  last,  on  account  of  the  feeling  toward  Germans  in  gen- 
eral, it  seemed  inadvisable  for  the  teacher  of  the  German  language,  Ma- 
dame Zeeck  [she  had  been  a  teacher  in  the  Seminary  since  1912]  to  return 
to  the  Seminary,  if  it  could  be  arranged  to  cancel  the  contract  made  with 
her.  She  made  a  proposition  to  the  effect  that  if  the  Seminary  would  pay 
her  $100,  she  would  give  up  all  claims  against  it.  .  .  .  Madame  Zeeck's  offer 
was  accepted,  and  the  Business  Manager  was  directed  to  send  her  the 
$100."3 

Miss  Higgins  stated  at  the  same  meeting  that  the  teacher  of 
Spanish  and  English  would  take  the  six  students  of  German.  The 
enrollment  in  this  study,  which  had  increased  in  the  earlier  years 
of  the  twentieth  century,  had  thus  almost  disappeared.  In  1919, 
the  Executive  Committee  recommended  that  "the  course  in  the 
German  language  be  omitted  from  the  catalogue."^**  This  recom- 
mendation was  carried  out.  There  were  other  teachers  of  German 
birth  in  the  Seminary,  Professors  Eisenberg  and  Schmidt,  of  the 
Music  Department.  Both  had  been  in  the  school  for  many  years, 
Professor  Eisenberg  since  1885.  Although  their  German  sym- 
pathies were  known,  apparently  there  was  no  suggestion  of  their 
withdrawal.  Incidentally,  the  German  Club,  one  of  the  oldest 
and  most  popular  organizations  on  the  campus,  saw  fit  to  explain 
in  1916  in  the  Miscellany  that  it  was  not  a  society  for  the  study 
of  German,  but  a  purely  social  organization,  with  dancing  as  a 
specialty.^*^ 

As  German  dropped  out  temporarily  (it  was  to  be  restored 
later),  Spanish,  just  introduced  in  the  fall  of  1917,  increased 
during  the  war  years  and  in  part  perhaps  due  to  the  War,  which 
brought  greatly  enlarged  trade  relations  with  Hispanic-America. 
The  courses  in  business,  generally  very  small  in  enrollment,  also 
gained  and  were  listed  among  the  "emergency"  or  "efficiency" 
courses.  The  Miscellany  of  December,  1917,  said: 
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The  business  courses  have  been  greatly  broadened  this  session.  A  num- 
ber of  new  typewriters  have  been  installed  and  everything  which  will  in 
any  way  increase  the  advantages  of  the  work  has  been  adopted.  The 
classes  .  .  .  are  much  larger  than  usual.  This  indicates  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  girls  are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of  positions 
that  have  been  vacated  on  account  of  the  war  and  that  these  can  be  filled 
only  by  competent  and  well-trained  women.^^^ 

The  department  of  domestic  science  and  household  arts  re- 
sponded to  the  emergency  program  by  undertaking  some  experi- 
ments in  foods  that  brought  recognition  from  the  National  Food 
Administration,  the  National  Biscuit  Company,  and  other  organi- 
zations for  the  very  excellent  work  on  breads.  The  Miscellany 
of  April,  1918,  gave  the  following  account  of  this  work: 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  war  work  has  been  done  by  the  Senior 
Domestic  Science  Class,  who  have  been  working  all  winter  on  foor" 
conservation,  and  have  made  many  excellent  menus  with  no  "meat,"  no 
"wheat,"  and  no  "sugar."  They  have  found,  tried  out,  and  often  originated 
many  good  "meat  substitute"  dishes  and  planned  excellent  and  satisfac- 
tory vegetarian  meals.  Especially  in  the  "war  bread"  work,  have  they  been 
very  successful.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Miss  Higgins  sample  loaves  have 
been  sent,  out  to  various  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  to  Miss  Wei- 
mar, and  to  other  friends  of  the  Seminary.  Recently  a  request  has  come 
from  the  President  of  the  National  Biscuit  Company  of  New  York  for 
the  war  recipes.  Also  another  request  has  been  received  from  Massa- 
chusetts, where  the  recipes  are  to  be  sold  in  a  Food  Conservation  Exhibi- 
tion, the  proceeds  of  which  will  be  used  in  Red  Cross  work. 

The  class  also  sent  two  loaves  (one  wheat  and  rye  and  the  other  corn 
and  rye)  to  Mr.  Hoover  of  the  Food  Administration  in  Washington  .  .  i*^ 

Letters,  published  in  the  Miscellany,  expressed  the  interest  of 
the  National  Food  Administration  in  their  work  and  offered  to 
send  the  class  the  "Hoover"  uniform.  And  the  Miscellanian  con- 
tinued her  report :  "The  class  is  now  hard  at  work  on  the  official 
uniforms  which  their  patriotic  efforts  have  entitled  them  to  wear. 
They  are  also  planning  to  don  these  on  May  Day  as  appropriate 
costumes  for  a  May  fete.  .  .  .  "^*^ 

The  academic  life  was  affected  by  a  large  number  of  faculty 
changes  during  the  war  years.  Members  of  the  faculty  left  to 
take  up  war  work.  In  February,  1918,  Miss  Higgins  expressed 
her  regret  that  four  teachers  would  not  return  the  next  year,  but 
would  take  up  government  work  in  Washington  or  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
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work. "9  Before  school  opened  in  September,  three  others  had 
resigned,  two  to  take  up  Y.  M.  C.  A,  work,  one  of  them  in 
China/^°  During  the  fall  Dr.  Bradford  entered  United  States 
service,  and  a  college  physician  had  to  be  secured.^^^  Three  other 
resignations  from  the  faculty  were  reported  at  the  January  meet- 
ing. A  total  of  ten  resignations  in  one  school  year  would  approach 
a  turn-over  in  the  small  faculty;  two  of  those  who  resigned  in 
January,  however,  had  been  among  the  new  members  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Not  a  part  of,  but  closely  related  to,  the  academic  changes 
resulting  from  the  war  was  an  enlarged  program  of  lectures  by 
outside  speakers.  A  lecture  and  concert  course  had  been  initiated 
during  the  administration  of  Miss  Weimar,  but  most  of  the  pro- 
grams had  been  in  the  field  of  music.  In  1916,  however.  Miss 
Julia  T.  Sabine,  recently  returned  from  Serbia,  where  she  had 
been  engaged  in  relief  work,  spoke  on  Serbia.^^^  In  1917  and 
1918,  a  number  of  addresses  were  made  by  such  workers,  usually 
in  connection  with  the  raising  of  money  for  various  phases  of 
relief  work.  In  addition  to  these  programs,  which  were  outside 
the  regular  lecture  series,  there  were  others,  among  them  a  series 
of  four  lectures  by  Dr.  Lindsay  Rogers,  professor  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  and  a  notable  national  figure  in  recent  years  in 
the  field  of  political  science.  He  spoke  on  the  United  States  and 
the  War,  and  the  Governments  of  Germany,  England,  and  the 
United  States.  Dr.  J.  C.  Metcalf,  of  the  University  of  Virginia, 
gave  a  lecture  on  "War  Poetry."'^^^  Incidentally  these  programs 
maintained  the  early  tradition  of  close  intellectual  contacts  with 
the  University  of  Virginia.  In  1919,  Dr.  H.  L.  Smith,  President 
of  Washington  and  Lee,  spoke  on  "Women  and  the  New  Era."^^* 
The  History  Club  sponsored  lectures  by  professors  from  Colum- 
bia University  and  Barnard  College  in  1918.^^^ 

But  the  War  did  not  touch  the  administration,  the  faculty,  and 
the  academic  life  alone.  It  affected  student  attitudes  and  activities 
and  in  ways  more  profound  and  practical  than  patriotic  pageants. 
No  student  newspaper  was  published  at  the  time,  but  the  maga- 
zine, the  Miscellany,  issued  four  times  a  year,  furnished  some 
excellent  records  of  student  life  and  interests.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  session  of  1917-18,  the  students  decided,  as  a  measure  of 
war  economy,  not  to  publish  the  annual  Bluestocking,  but  to  give 
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instead  more  attention  to  the  Miscellany.   The  policy  of  this  pub- 
lication appears  in  an  editorial  in  the  issue  of  December,  1917 : 

During  the  coming  year  the  Miscellany  wishes  to  publish  a  great  deal 
of  material  about  the  War.  We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest 
upheaval  which  the  world  has  ever  experienced.  Governments  are  being 
revolutionized,  and  powers  are  being  overthrown.  Principles  which  have 
been  the  very  foundations  of  our  social  structure  are  being  cast  aside. 
Everywhere  there  is  change. 

We  cannot  afford  to  ignore  the  great  events  which  are  taking  place 
about  us.  We  could  not  even  if  we  would.  Although  our  school  life  is 
quiet  and  peaceful  and  the  war  sometimes  seems  far  away  from  us,  we 
are  both  consciously  and  unconsciously  affected  by  it.  The  Miscellany 
attempts  truthfully  to  present  the  life  of  our  school  as  it  is  mirrored  in 
our  work.^^^ 

Many  phases  of  the  student  war  program  were  the  same  as 
those  of  the  program  of  World  War  II,  among  these  the  emphasis 
on  economy  and  on  care  of  health.  In  the  fall  of  1917  military 
drill  was  instituted  as  a  part  of  the  physical  education  work 
for  the  year.  Captain  Pitcher,  of  Staunton  Military  Academy, 
directed  this  work,  and  for  a  time,  during  a  quarantine  at  this 
school,  Captain  Douglas  Fraser  of  Augusta  Military  Academy. 
This  became  a  very  popular  "sport"  during  the  war.  More  atten- 
tion was  given  to  other  sports  as  well.  Although  there  had  been 
a  considerable  change,  even  before  the  war,  from  the  Victorian 
attitude  to  sports,  the  war  effected  a  more  rapid  progress  toward 
present  day  standards  of  physical  education  for  women. 

Related  to  the  physical  education  program,  although  not  a 
part  of  it,  was  the  introduction  of  courses  in  "First  Aid  to  the 
Injured."  Twenty-five  students  could  enroll  for  a  six  weeks' 
course  taught  by  Dr.  Kenneth  Bradford,  the  Seminary  phy- 
sician, followed  by  another  group  of  twenty-five.  Miss  Higgins 
reported  in  January,  1918,  the  enthusiastic  interest  of  the  girls  in 
this  study.^"  Interest  in  medicine  and  nursing  had  been  aroused 
and  exhibited  by  an  extensive  study  of  the  History  of  Nursing 
begun  by  the  History  Club  in  1916  and  continued  through  the 
following  year.^^^ 

The  war  conditions  in  camps  and  among  civilians,  it  will  be 
recalled,  brought  a  wave  of  epidemics,  especially  influenza.  The 
Seminary  had  always  dreaded  epidemics  and  rumors  of  epidemics 
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from  the  very  practical  standpoint  of  the  effect  upon  the  enroll- 
ment. It  had  taken  great  pride  in  its  health  record  and  defended 
always  the  very  special  healthfulness  of  Staunton.  But  it  was 
feared  constantly  that  epidemics  in  "adjoining  counties"  might 
injure  the  school.  The  Board  of  Trustees  regarded  such  a  situa- 
tion as  one  of  the  "calamities"  for  which  it  must  keep  a  reserve 
fund.  The  following  report  of  Mr.  King  in  August,  1917,  is  quite 
typical  of  this  state  of  mind : 

There  are  health  conditions  in  adjoining  counties  that  necessarily  make 
me  apprehensive  and  should  the  health  authorities  not  be  able  to  gain  con- 
trol of  the  situation  promptly  the  effect  on  the  schools  in  this  section  will 
be  harmful  and  the  withdrawal  of  a  number  of  students  already  enrolled 
may  be  expected,  by  nervous  parents  who  are  easily  alarmed  by  published 
reports  of  contagious  diseases  in  the  state,  although  so  far  removed  from 
our  school  that  it  would  cause  us  little  anxiety.  The  importance  of  safe- 
guarding the  health  in  our  school  is  very  great,  and  I  feel  that  every  ef- 
fort should  be  put  forth  to  that  end.  The  good  health  of  our  students  is 
the  best  asset  our  school  could  have.^^^ 

Apparently  the  Seminary  escaped  epidemics  and  maintained  its 
usual  good  health  until  the  spring  of  1919,  after  the  war  had 
closed.  In  the  fall  of  1918  not  even  Staunton  escaped  the  in- 
fluenza contagion  from  "adjoining  counties  and  states";  and 
against  it  the  Seminary  had  established  a  quarantine.  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  reported  on  health  to  the  Board  in  January,  1919: 

Since  our  last  stated  meeting  the  prevalence  of  "influenza"  in  the  com- 
munity has  caused  us  some  anxiety  as  to  the  effect  upon  the  Seminary,  and 
for  a  time  we  deemed  it  prudent  to  establish  a  strict  quarantine,  upon  the 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Rankin,  the  Seminary  physician.  During  the  period  of 
the  quarantine  services  were  regularly  held  on  Sabbath  mornings  for  the 
scholars  with  preaching  by  Dr.  Fraser,  Gypsy  Smith,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Sprouse.  Not  a  single  case  of  influenza  had  occurred  in  the  Seminary  up 
to  the  time  when  it  closed  for  the  Christmas  holidays.  There  were,  how- 
ever, six  cases  of  typhoid  fever  of  a  light  form,  five  of  which  were  re- 
moved to  the  King's  Daughters'  Hospital.    None  of  them  proved  serious.^^'* 

But  the  students  apparently  brought  the  influenza  to  the  Semi- 
nary from  their  vacation  trips  home.  Miss  Higgins  reported  in 
January  that  a  number  of  cases  had  developed  and  four  additional 
nurses  had  been  employed  but  that  none  of  the  cases  were  seri- 
ous. Mr.  King  stated  at  the  meeting  in  July,  1919,  that  the 
epidemic  had  been  over  in  ten  days.   As  to  the  typhoid  fever,  Mr. 
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King  felt  a  special  concern,  no  doubt,  for  it  might  seem  that  his 
care  of  the  Seminary  sanitation  was  at  fault.  At  this  same  meet- 
ing he  reported  that  the  Board  of  Health  had  made  a  thorough 
investigation  and  found  everything  satisfactory.^^^  Whether  due 
to  the  emphasis  on  physical  fitness,  the  military  drill,  and  other 
exercises,  less  sweets  and  starches,  the  "proverbially  healthful 
climate  of  Staunton,"  or  the  physical  vigor  of  the  girls  selected, 
Mary  Baldwin  seems  to  have  suffered  less  than  most  schools  from 
war  and  post-war  epidemics. 

The  World  War  broadened  the  field  of  philanthropic  interest 
in  Mary  Baldwin.  The  Seminary  had  always  encouraged  gen- 
erous giving  by  the  students,  but  contributions  had  been  confined 
primarily  to  certain  local  needs  and  to  missionary  enterprises.  The 
contribution  to  special  war  relief  funds  and  services  enlarged  the 
horizon  and  developed  interests  in  new  fields  of  social  service 
that  were  to  be  maintained  after  the  war.  Cooperation  in  these 
causes  did  not  wait  upon  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war.  Miss  Higgins  presented  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  a 
concise  statement  of  the  contributions  in  money  and  services  made 
by  the  students  of  Mary  Baldwin.  The  contributions  in  money 
for  the  various  causes,  which  included  Belgian,  British,  and 
French  relief,  the  Red  Cross,  the  fatherless  children  of  France, 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  United  War  Work  Campaign,  the  Student 
Friendship  War  Fund,  Syrian  and  Jewish  Relief,  and  Serbian 
hospitalization,  were  approximately  $5,000.  The  largest  amount, 
$2,100,  was  given  to  the  Y.  W.  C  A.  United  War  Work.  The 
Domestic  Arts  Classes  gave  considerable  service  from  1914  on 
in  sewing  for  war  and  relief  purposes.  A  school  auxiliary  of  the 
Staunton  Chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  organized  the  entire  student 
body  under  faculty  supervision  for  sewing  "bees"  in  the  Art 
Studio  on  Saturday  afternoons.  "Some  little  girls  knit  a  gay 
afghan."  Two  French  orphans  were  adopted.  A  bed  was  estab- 
lished in  the  Serbian  Hospital  in  memory  of  Miss  Nannie  Garrett, 
who  had  died  recently.^^^ 

Much  of  the  money  was  raised  through  activities  that  main- 
tained the  morale  of  the  students  and  cemented  friendships  and 
fellowship  as  well  as  achieving  the  practical  objective  of  money. 
A  Hallowe'en  Tea  was  given  for  the  Student  Friendship  Fund, 
which  had  had  a  special  appeal  for  the  students.   A  large  part  of 
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this  fund,  which  was  expended  by  the  Y  .M.  C.  A.,  went  to  the 
rehef  of  war  prisoners  in  Europe,  both  enemy  and  ally.  In  Feb- 
ruary, 1918,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  gave  a  "War  Tea"  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Red  Cross.  As  the  Miscellany  reported  it:  "In  strict  ob- 
servance of  the  rules  and  laws  of  Food  Administrator  Hoover, 
nothing  was  served  containing  those  products,  the  conservation 
of  which  has  been  an  important  factor  in  the  'Help  Win  the 
War'  movement  of  the  past  six  months.  ..."  Another  form 
of  benefit  was  the  art  exhibition,  several  of  which  were  given. 
"On  Saturday  afternoon,  April  27,  the  art  students  gave  an  ex- 
hibition of  their  composition  studies  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross.  The  admission  of  twenty-five  cents  entitled  one  to  a  cup 
of  tea,  two  sandwiches,  and  a  lollypop."^^^  A  "Wax  Works" 
exhibition,  modelled  on  "Mrs.  Jarley's  Wax  Works,"  was  given 
as  a  Red  Cross  benefit  in  1917.  School  organizations  as  well  as 
individuals  contributed.  The  Dramatic  Club  "exhausted  its  treas- 
ury." The  Cotillion  Club  gave  up  a  dance  to  the  cause  of  Serbian 
hospitalization.  The  Choral  Club  presented  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
H.  M.  S.  Pinafore  in  April,  1918,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  King's  Daughters'  Hospital.  ^^*  Before  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  War  the  History  Club  had  devised 
means  for  raising  funds  for  relief  by  sponsoring  a  debate  on 
"Woman  Suffrage. "^^^  Thus  relief  and  interest  in  the  "new 
woman"  were  going  forward  together. 

One  appeal  to  the  students  from  the  war  zone  is  explained 
in  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Miss  Higgins  in  1918  and 
published  in  the  Miscellany,  April,  1918 : 

Dear  Miss: 

You  will  see  from  my  address  who  I  am.  I  am  here  interned  since 
October,  1917,  when  our  town  of  Antwerp  fell  into  German  hands.  The 
reason  why  I  write  you  is :  wouldn't  you  ask  your  pupils  if  there  isn't 
one  among  them,  who  would  be  a  "marraine"  and  write  to  me?  I  am 
unmarried  and  twenty-five  years  of  age.  Aly  parents  live  in  occupied  Bel- 
gium and  I  can  get  nothing,  not  even  news,  from  them.  So  some  friendly 
words  would  be  very  welcome. 

I  can,  if  desired,  write  in  French.  If  some  more  particulars  about 
myself  or  something  else  might  be  desired,  I  shall  gladly  give  them. 

May  I  hope,  Dear  Miss,  you  will  do  me  that  pleasure  ? 

I  thank  you  much  beforehand. 

Yours  respectfully, 
Omar  Saveyn.^^^ 
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Whether  there  was  a  response  to  this  appeal  for  aid  or  not,  the 
writer  does  not  know.  Doubtless  the  author  did  not  know  the 
Seminary  rules  on  "Correspondence."  The  Miscellany  did  not 
publish  his  address ! 

There  seems  to  have  been  no  united  school  program  for  the 
purchase  of  government  bonds  and  savings  stamps.  The  school 
itself  put  a  considerable  part  of  its  surplus  set  aside  for  building 
into  Liberty  bonds.^*^^  The  Alumnse  Association  invested  $800 
from  its  small  endowment  fund  and  Scholarship  Fund  in  Liberty 
bonds,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  purchased  two  $100  Victor}^  bonds.^^^ 
There  was,  no  doubt,  much  further  support  from  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  employees.  The  Miscellany  gave  the  following  account 
of  school  cooperation  in  the  movement  for  war  loans :  "The 
parades  in  Staunton  advertising  the  third  great  Liberty  loan  .  .  . 
took  place  on  April  15  at  eleven  o'clock  and  was  participated 
in  by  the  students  and  faculty  of  the  Seminary.  The  students 
were  under  the  instruction  of  Captain  Pitcher  of  the  Staunton 
Military  Academy."^^^  It  might  be  observed  that  the  war  was 
invading  the  sanctity  of  the  "sheltered  life"  in  the  Seminary;  and 
it  could  no  more  be  restored  to  its  former  seclusion  than  Humpty- 
Dumpty  could  be  put  back  on  the  wall.  In  the  Seminary,  it  hap- 
pens, the  "walls"  themselves  were  falling,  or  at  least  beginning 
to  crumble. 

The  Alumns  Association  voted  to  print  only  a  small  bulletin 
in  1918,  donating  the  $100  they  saved  to  the  Red  Cross.  Other 
expenditures  were  cut  down.  Class  reunions  planned  were  not 
held  and  "an  appropriate  celebration  [of  the  seventy- fifth  anni- 
versary of  the  Seminary]  was  "postponed  until  after  the  War."^^° 
Many  of  the  alumnae  entered  war  service  of  various  kinds.  At 
this  time  the  organization  of  the  alumnse  had  been  only  slightly 
effected ;  the  services  of  many  perhaps  never  became  a  matter 
of  record  in  the  alumnae  files,  but  even  from  this  incomplete 
source  one  finds  a  record  of  a  number  who  served  as  nurses, 
ambulance  drivers,  motor  corps  workers,  entertainers  in  camps 
or  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France,  canteen  workers ;  and  of  others 
who  worked  in  munition  plants  in  the  United  States  or  in  govern- 
ment service  in  Washington.  Some  who  went  to  Europe  remained 
for  a  number  of  years  to  assist  in  relief  and  reconstruction  work. 
Miss  Eugenia  Bumgardner  of  Staunton  worked  first  in  the  war 
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office  in  Paris;  then  entered  Red  Cross  service  in  Serbia  and 
later  in  the  Near  East,  where  she  did  special  work  among  the 
Russian  refugees,  for  which  she  was  decorated  by  the  Grand 
Duke  Nicholas  of  Russia.^^^  Out  of  her  experiences  there  came 
an  interesting  and  popular  book.  Undaunted  Exiles,  published 
in  1925 ;  also  a  series  of  lectures  in  the  United  States.  The  fol- 
lowing notice  from  the  Alumnce  Bulletin  explains  a  later  service 
she  and  the  students  of  Mary  Baldwin  rendered  these  Russian 
refugees : 

Miss  Eugenia  Bumgardner,  author  o£  Undaunted  Exiles,  presented  to 
the  Mary  Baldwin  Alumna  Association  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Birth- 
place Memorial,  a  portrait  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  sent  to  her  by  Russian 
Refugee  children  in  a  school  at  Shoumla,  Bulgaria,  in  gratitude  for  funds 
and  clothing  secured  by  her  for  them  from  Mary  Baldwin  girls,  Staunton 
Military  Academy  boys,  and  citizens  of  Staunton  and  of  Beckley,  West 
Virginia.  .  .  . 

Beneath  the  picture  is  this  inscription :  "From  the  young  Undaunted 
Exiles  to  those  who  understood  our  grief.  Russian  College  at  Shoumla, 
Bulgaria,  1926.1^2 

The  portrait  was  done  by  the  students  in  the  school. 

Another  alumna,  Pauline  Stewart-Crosley,  '83,  wife  of  the 
naval  attache  of  the  American  Embassy  in  Russia  witnessed  the 
Revolution  of  1917  and  wrote  Intimate  Letters  from  Petrograd, 
published  in  1920.^^^  Frances  McQuaide,  '98,  spent  eight  years 
in  war  and  reconstruction  work.  She  was  superintendent  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  Hospital  in  Jerusalem  under  the  Palestine 
Commission ;  then  worked  in  Poland  for  a  time.  For  several 
years  she  had  charge  of  fourteen  child  welfare  clinics  in  Con- 
stantinople for  the  Near  East  Relief,  until  she  was  transferred 
to  a  hospital  in  Athens.^'^*  Another  alumna  who  became  notable 
for  Red  Cross  Relief  work  was  Kate  M.  Powers,  '85.  After  the 
War  she  became  Field  Director  of  the  American  Red  Cross  for 
the  Army  and  Navy  at  the  United  States  Naval  Air  Station  at 
Pensacola.  ^^^  Since  most  Mary  Baldwin  students  become  wives 
and  mothers,  their  most  important  contributions  to  the  nation  in 
the  war  were  their  sons.  The  Aumnae  Bulletins  made  generous 
mention  of  them,  some  of  whom  won  notable  distinction  in  the 
war,  some  of  whom  gave  their  lives. 

The  students  were  very  interested  in  the  work  of  the  alumnse. 
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Like  the  visit  of  Wilson,  this  brought  them  into  more  intimate 
contact  with  the  war.  The  Miscellany  pubHshed  articles :  "Six 
Months  with  the  A.  E.  F."  by  Dorothy  Skinker ;  and  "Washing- 
ton in  War  Times"  by  Lucie  F.  Woodward,  who  was  employed 
in  the  War  Trade  Bureau ;  and  numerous  news  items  about  the 
alumnse  in  war  service.  The  desire  of  the  alumnse  to  enter  gov- 
ernment work  or  service  in  the  war  led  to  applications  for  tran- 
scripts of  credits  for  work  done  at  the  Seminary.  Perhaps  many 
of  these  graduates  had  never  before  given  a  thought  to  credits  as 
an  objective  in  higher  education;  only  those  going  on  to  college 
had  needed  them  in  earlier  years.  There  arose  now  a  more  intel- 
ligent appreciation  of  the  matters  of  standardization,  of  credits, 
and  of  degrees,  which  increased  the  interest  in  the  advancement 
to  a  senior  college  after  the  war.  The  activity  of  the  alumnae 
opened  up  and  advertised  many  new  fields  of  activity  for  women. 
Graduates  in  greater  numbers  began  choosing  medicine,  nursing, 
child  welfare,  and  other  forms  of  social  work  in  preference  to 
teaching. 

If  the  editorials  in  the  Miscellany  expressed  the  opinion  of 
the  student  body,  there  had  resulted  from  the  war  a  more  serious 
and  mature  attitude  toward  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  not 
only  in  war  times  but  in  all  times.  The  following  editorial  on 
"Patriotism  and  the  Girl  Today"  appeared  in  this  magazine  in 
February,  1919: 

During  the  great  war  girls  turned  their  attention  to  many  subjects  that 
in  pre-war  days  had  held  no  interest  for  them.  They  worked  zealously 
for  the  Red  Cross,  they  helped  in  Relief  Work  of  various  kinds.  They 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  politics  and  history.  .  .  They  began  to  see  that 
the  principle  for  which  we  were  fighting  was  the  principle  for  which  our 
ancestors  had  fought  and  that  its  overthrow  would  mean  the  end  of  liberty 
in  America  and  in  the  World. 

These  new  ideas  and  interests  led  to  activities  that  were  practical  les- 
sons in  patriotism  and  invaluable  training  in  citizenship.  In  the  past  pa- 
triotism had  been  to  them  more  of  an  abstract  sentiment  than  a  living 
pulsing  love  of  country.  Now  when  girls  in  America  began  to  learn  of 
the  sacrifices  made  by  girls  in  France  and  Belgium,  their  sympathies  were 
enlarged,  and  as  they  became  familiar  with  the  principles  involved  in  the 
War,  their  thoughts  took  on  a  more  serious  cast.  .  .  .  They  began  to  see 
that  politics  is  not  an  abstraction,  but  something  that  touches  the  lives  of 
people  very  intimately. 

Why  should  not  girls  make  this  transient  interest  a  permanent  one?  .  . 
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The  girl  of  today  will  be  the  woman  of  tomorrow,  and  whether  she  wills 
it  or  not  the  woman  of  tomorrow  will  be  called  upon  to  play  a  much  more 
important  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  than  she  has  ever  done  before. 
Suffrage  for  women  is  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years  at  the  most,  but  it 
is  incumbent  upon  girls  to  prepare  themselves  for  citizenship  whether 
they  are  ever  called  upon  to  exercise  the  franchise  or  not. 

We  all  gloried  in  proving  our  devotion  to  our  country  and  our  cause 
during  the  War.  There  is  still  service  to  be  rendered — community  service 
in  which  girls  may  have  a  share.  Shall  we  show  our  patriotism  now  by 
qualifying  ourselves  to  be  intelligent  and  useful  citizens?  .  .  .  ^''^ 

The  literary  efforts  of  the  students  in  their  early  Annual 
and  the  later  Miscellany  had  been  earnest  and  praiseworthy,  but 
they  were  of  the  "ivory  tower"  variety;  they  had  never  touched 
the  contemporary  political  and  social  scene.  There  had  been  some 
study  of  current  topics,  but  apparently  they  never  became  matters 
of  student  opinion  and  discussion.  Their  "sheltered  life"  had 
protected,  or  perhaps  one  should  say  excluded,  them  from  the 
realities  of  life  even  in  the  United  States.  To  be  sure,  many  of 
their  elders  did  not  yet  admit  the  existence  of  many  unpleasant 
facts.  The  war  developed  some  awareness  at  least  of  social  and 
economic  problems.  "  'Liberty  and  the  free  development  for  all 
peoples'  have  been  won  on  the  battle  field  and  in  the  trenches ;  it 
remains  to  be  won  in  the  workshops  and  council  chambers,"  the 
Miscellany  declared,  and  quoted  Amy  Lowell's,  "The  Night  before 
the  Parade,"  in  criticism  of  the  post-war  attitude  in  the  United 
States.  "Labor  troubles,  social  problems,  and  political  bickerings 
continue  to  keep  the  world  in  constant  strife — a  sort  of  seething 
undercurrent.  Perhaps  such  unrest  has  always  been  there,  but  the 
great  shock  of  the  war  was  necessary  to  reveal  it  to  us."  There 
was  much  interest  in  Wilson's  League  of  Nations  and  criticism 
of  the  action  of  the  American  Congress  on  the  Treaty  and  the 
League.^^^  Contemporary  European  politics  had  had  too  little 
meaning  for  all  Americans  until  World  War  I.  It  is  not  a  matter 
of  surprise  that  it  received  no  mention  in  Seminary  publications. 
Now  the  Miscellany  included  the  Russian  Revolution,  post-war 
developments  in  the  Near  East,  presidential  elections  in  France, 
etc.,  within  its  range  of  interests,  along  with  labor  disputes  and 
naval  investigations  in  the  United  States.  The  History  Club 
undertook  a  systematic  study  of  the  Russian  Revolution  and 
the  League  of   Nations.    Post-war  developments  in  education, 
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especially  the  higher  education  of  women,  attracted  discussion. 
The  opening  of  the  doors  of  Oxford  University  to  women  brought 
special  editorial  notice  of  "Oxford  degrees  for  women  !"^'^^ 

The  World  War  enlarged  student  interest  in  contemporary 
literature.  The  Senior  Literary  Society  began  a  study  of  Modern 
European  poets,  and  included  the  Indian  poet,  Tagore.  The  con- 
temporary drama  attracted  special  notice,  both  dramatic  and 
literary.  It  is  true  that  even  before  the  war  contemporary  litera- 
ture had  begun  to  attract  some  attention.  During  the  war  book 
reviews  became  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Miscellany.  To  be 
sure,  many  of  these  were  of  war  literature  of  doubtful  permanent 
value.  But  they  were  not  all  such,  and  there  was  a  realization, 
even  during  the  war,  that  woman's  education  should  emphasize 
the  more  permanent  values  in  the  history  and  literature  of  the 
past  and  present.  The  Miscellany  gave  as  its  commencement 
advice  in  the  spring  of  1918  the  following  suggestions  for  sum- 
mer reading: 

(In  short)  books  have  again  proved  their  true  worth  as  friends  and 
masters,  and  now  as  we  leave  for  the  long  summer  holiday,  let  us  not 
waive  the  stimulus  for  good  reading  that  has  been  awakened  in  us  as 
never  before.  It  is  true  that  we  must  acquaint  ourselves  more  thoroughly 
with  the  best  war  literature  o£  the  day,  yet  let  us  occasionally  turn  the 
leaves  of  some  volume  of  beautiful  old  poems  and  essays  abounding  in 
those  tranquil  thoughts  that  are  so  cool  and  refreshing  in  this  heated  time 
of  strife  and  trial.  It  is  by  such  reading  that  we  shall  gain  the  finer,  more 
exquisite  influences  which  must  form  a  part  of  every  practical  and  useful 
education.  In  this  coming  reconstruction  period  women  are  to  be  leaders 
in  that  refinement  of  thought  which  has  enobled  womankind  for  centuries, 
and  without  which  her  present  position  cannot  be  truly  called  her  own. 
It  is  she  who  must  soften  the  shadows  that  will  be  left  in  the  wake  of 
the  battles  and  who  must  keep  the  tone  of  purity  and  truth  above  the 
din  of  this  world  conflict.^^^ 

Such  a  statement  might  suggest  that  the  Mary  Baldwin  girl  still 
lived  a  "sheltered  life"  aloof  from  the  problems  of  her  day ;  and 
this  was  probably  true  in  part.  But  more  correctly  perhaps  it 
describes  her  particular  approach  to  these  problems  in  the  spirit 
of  sane  and  constructive  service  rather  than  as  an  aggressive 
feminist  reformer.  There  was  still  much  of  the  lady  about  her. 
She  preferred  femininity  to  feminism. 

By  broadening  her  range  of  knowledge,  especially  of  con- 
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temporary  society,  and  by  deepening  her  sense  of  social  respon- 
sibility, the  World  War  seems  to  have  brought  the  Mary  Baldwin 
girl  somewhat  nearer  to  woman's  stature.  The  writer  would  not 
insist,  however,  that  such  a  judgment  would  find  universal  appli- 
cation even  in  the  college  part  of  the  student  body.  Nor  would 
she  insist  that  maturity  of  thought  was  a  result  solely  of  the  war. 
Among  the  older  students,  those  following  the  university  course, 
there  had  always  been  a  seriousness  of  purpose,  a  diligence, 
characteristic  of  more  mature  thinking.  But  it  had  taken  place  in 
a  narrower  range.  At  least,  the  War  had  enlarged  the  horizon  of 
both  opportunity  and  duty. 

The  Movement  for  a  Presbyterian  College  and  a  Wilson 

Memorial 

The  World  War  had  accelerated  the  expansion  of  woman's 
place  in  affairs  outside  the  home  by  opening  new  opportunities 
for  service,  public  and  private,  and  placing  upon  women  new 
responsibilities.  As  a  consequence,  the  demand  for  a  college  edu- 
cation increased  at  once.  Young  women  had  acquired,  in  the  course 
of  the  war  and  the  political  and  social  disorders  which  followed 
it,  a  new  seriousness  with  respect  to  their  own  responsibilities,  and 
considered  a  college  education  a  necessary  preparation  for  their 
social  and  political  obligations.  Moreover,  the  college  degree  had 
come  to  be  the  prerequisite  to  entrance  into  many  new  fields  of 
activity  opened  to  women  and,  in  addition,  its  social  value  in  the 
narrower  use  of  that  term  was  enhanced.  Very  soon  the  Virginia 
Board  of  Education  was  to  require  four  years  of  college  work 
instead  of  two  only  for  a  certificate  to  teach  in  the  high  schools 
of  the  state.  The  result  of  this  increased  popularity  of  college 
education  was  immediately  observable  in  the  Seminary.  For  ex- 
ample. Miss  Higgins  reported  in  1921  that  a  large  number  of 
students  were  taking  the  college  work.^^°  Miss  Latane  said  in  a 
statement  to  the  Alumnae  Association  in  the  same  year  that  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Principal  to  help  the  students  returning 
in  the  fall  to  arrange  their  courses  "was  astonished  to  find  what 
a  number  of  girls  want  to  go  to  college."^^^  And  both  the  reports 
of    Miss    Higgins    and  the    news  items    in  the  Bulletins  of  the 
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Alumnse  Association  indicate  that  a  larger  number  of  graduates 
of  the  Seminary  were  going  to  colleges  of  senior  grade. 

The  beginnings  of  the  movement  toward  a  standard  college 
have  been  discussed  above,  and  the  recognition  of  the  Seminary  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education  in  1916  as  of  junior  college  grade. 
The  initiative  in  this  effort,  as  indicated,  was  taken  by  the 
alumnse,  or  the  very  small  number  of  them  who  were  organized 
and  active.  This  group  did  not  stop  with  that  achievement,  how- 
ever. The  annual  Bulletin  of  1916  in  an  editorial  urged  "old 
girls"  to  return  to  see  the  material  improvements  which  made  of 
Mary  Baldwin  "a  thing  of  beauty,"  and  insisted  that  the  greatest 
need  was  an  endowment  for  academic  improvement.^®^  And  the 
President  of  the  Association  closed  her  report  for  the  year  with 
an  appeal  to  the  members  to  work  for  an  endowment  adequate  to 
raise  the  Seminary  to  senior  college  level.  That  even  the  small 
number  of  the  alumnse  then  organized  were  not  entirely  united 
in  this  ambition,  however,  is  indicated  in  the  following  report 
from  the  New  York  Chapter: 

On  April  15  our  Annual  Luncheon  was  held  at  the  Hotel  Martinique, 
preceded  by  a  business  meeting.  The  subject  of  the  Endowment  Fund 
was  freely  discussed,  and  since  our  desire  has  already  been  accomplished 
and  the  Seminary  is  now  a  Junior  College,  it  was  thought  that  the  origi- 
nal purpose  of  the  Endowment  Fund  seemed  lost.  Many  of  our  mem- 
bers expressed  themselves  as  being  loathe  to  see  the  Primary  Department 
abolished  and  the  school  made  a  full  college,  it  being  their  opinion  that 
those  desiring  to  take  a  more  advanced  course  than  the  Seminary  offers 
would  prefer  to  spend  those  two  years  at  a  Northern  College.  It  was, 
therefore,  voted  to  hold  in  abeyance  what  small  sums  our  young  Chapter 
has  been  able  to  raise,  and  await  further  developments.i^^ 

The  Graduates'  Council  reported  various  suggestions  as  to  meth- 
ods of  raising  an  endowment  that  had  come  from  alumnse  in 
response  to  a  request,  among  which  the  most  practicable  would 
seem  to  be  the  suggestion  that  an  Endowment  Fund  Committee 
be  appointed  to  locate  and  approach  "those  of  the  alumnse  who 
are  sufficiently  independent  in  a  financial  way  to  make  large 
donations";  but  no  definite  action  was  taken  at  this  meeting  on 
the  matter  of  an  endowment. 

The  endowment  question  continued  to  be  the  main  interest  in 
the  Association  from  the  meeting  in  May,  1916,  until  the  entrance 
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of  the  United  States  into  the  World  War.  Several  chapters 
devised  plans,  a  card  party,  sale  of  framed  pictures  of  the  Semi- 
nary, and  such  to  raise  funds.  The  total  amount  reported  by  the 
Treasurer  in  1917  was  only  $124.57.^^*  Of  this  amount,  the 
Birmingham  Chapter  had  contributed  $85.  The  World  War  ended 
temporarily  the  alumnae  efforts  toward  an  endowment.  At  a 
meeting  of  representatives  of  the  alumnge  with  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  May,  1917,  the  latter  advised  postponing  any  cam- 
paign efforts.^^^  For  the  next  year  or  so  the  Missionary  Scholar- 
ship fund  was  to  constitute  the  chief  activity  of  the  alumnse. 
With  respect  to  the  endowment  they  still  waited  upon  the  Board 
of  Trustees. 

The  alumnae  were  apparently  discouraged  by  the  delay  of  the 
Trustees  to  take  action  on  the  matter  of  an  endowment  and  per- 
haps, too,  by  the  difficulty  of  arousing  the  effective  interest  of  a 
large  part  of  their  own  group  in  view  of  this  delay  and  through 
other  handicaps.  In  May,  1920,  the  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  stated  that  he  had  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Chalenor,  the  President  of  the  Alumnse  Association,  in  which  she 
expressed  great  discouragement  at  the  outlook  for  raising  an 
endowment  for  the  Seminary.^^^  She  thought  it  would  give  the 
alumnse  much  pleasure  if  the  Seminary,  at  their  next  meeting, 
would  give  them  an  outing  through  the  country  near  Staunton 
and  on  their  return  have  an  address  by  the  Honorable  St.  G. 
Tucker  in  the  interest  of  the  Seminary.  These  suggestions  were 
approved  and  carried  out.  "The  outing  through  the  country  near 
Staunton"  is  reminiscent  of  the  days  of  Miss  Baldwin.  She  had 
a  custom  of  taking  all  the  girls  for  a  ride  in  carriages  from  time 
to  time.  Mr.  King  and  Miss  Higgins  took  this  group  for  an 
automobile  ride.  A  little  group  of  the  alumnse  had  worked  against 
great  odds  since  1912  to  arouse  interest  in  the  academic  advance- 
ment of  the  school.  Sometimes  they  had  to  reconvert  even  the 
members  of  their  small  group  to  the  college  idea.  Some  who  had 
been  promoters  of  it  in  1912  insisted  in  1921  that  the  Seminary 
be  kept  as  it  was.^^^  The  organization  of  the  larger  group  in  an 
endowment  campaign  was  to  prove  a  difficult  task. 

The  next  steps  toward  a  college  and  an  endowment  were  taken 
by  the  Board  of  Trustees  upon  the  initiative  of  its  President, 
Dr.  A.  M.  Fraser.  Already,  in  1917,  the  Board  had  made  an  appeal 
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to  Mrs.  McCormick,  heir  of  the  McCormick  fortune,  whose 
founder  was  a  native  of  Augusta  Count}^,  for  a  donation  to  the 
school,  but  the  effort  was  unsuccessful.  ^®^  Dr.  Fraser  declared 
later  that  he  had  done  this  "in  reaction  to  the  urgings  of  the 
alumna"  that  something  be  done  about  an  endowment.  In  August, 
1919,  a  committee  was  appointed  with  Dr.  Fraser  as  chairman  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  getting  aid  from  the  Rockefeller 
General  Education  Board.^^^  There  was  no  further  reference  to 
this  in  the  minutes. 

In  1923,  the  Seminary  made  an  agreement  with  the  Pres- 
byterian Synod  of  Virginia  by  which  it  surrendered  control  to 
the  Synod  in  return  for  financial  support.  Dr.  Fraser,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  was  the  leader  in  this  action.  In 
an  address  to  the  alumna  in  1923,  he  explained  his  decision  in 
the  matter  and  gave  chief  credit  to  the  alumnse  for  awakening 
him  to  the  advantage  of  raising  the  Seminary  to  a  four-year 
college.  Some  statements  from  his  address  indicate  the  evolution 
of  his  opinion,  what  he  called  his  "awakening  to  the  significance 
of  the  facts  about  him." 

First,  I  discovered  there  was  a  vast  number  of  young  women  in  the 
South  demanding  a  college  education,  but  with  only  a  limited  provision 
to  meet  that  demand.  .  .  . 

Second,  I  saw  in  that  vision  the  doubtful  and  even  dangerous  condi- 
tions in  a  large  percentage  of  the  colleges  and  universities  to  which  our 
girls  were  going.  And  now  I  speak  not  from  inference  or  speculation, 
nor  from  the  testimony  of  others,  but  from  my  own  personal  knowledge  of 
the  facts,  when  I  say  that  young  women  who  ought  to  have  been  provided 
with  greater  college  facilities  of  the  right  kind  have  gone  to  institutions 
where  the  foundations  of  true  philosophy  and  religion  are  assailed.  Some 
of  these  have  become  the  victims  of  Roman  Catholicism,  Christian  Science, 
materialistic  philosophy  and  destructive  teachings  concerning  the  word  of 
God.  By  our  failure  to  provide  for  these,  we  are  responsible  for  these 
appalling  results. 

Third,  I  saw  in  that  vision  the  daring,  dauntless  spirit  of  aspiration  and 
achievement  which  Miss  Baldwin  always  displayed.  She  never  allowed 
anything  in  the  realm  of  education  in  the  South  to  surpass  what  she  of- 
fered. .  .  Were  she  living  today.  .  .  ,  I  think  there  could  be  no  question 
that  she  would  have  made  Mary  Baldwin  the  commanding  woman's  college 
of  the  South. 

Fourth,  I  waked  up  to  a  sense  of  my  personal  responsibility  for  the 
failure  to  develop  more  than  we  had  done.  For  a  long  while,  I  thought 
of  myself  merely  as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and 
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as  its  presiding  officer.  .  .  ,  but  without  any  other  influence  or  responsibility 
than  that  which  all  trustees  share  and  share  alike.  But  I  came  to  realize 
that  the  school  and  the  trustees  were  giving  me  a  leadership  that  I  had 
not  suspected.  If,  therefore,  the  school  had  failed  to  retain  its  primacy, 
no  one  was  so  responsible  for  this  failure  as  myself.  I  do  not  say  this 
in  the  spirit  of  boasting,  on  the  contrary  with  a  profound  sense  of  regret 
that  I  had  let  pass  by  so  much  of  golden  opportunity. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  question  of  the  source  from  which  the  necessary 
funds  were  to  be  derived  for  the  conversion  of  the  Seminary  into  a  college 
had  to  be  considered.     The  first  of  these  is  private  donations. 

Here  he  related  the  story  of  his  appeal  to  the  "venerable 
lady  of  large  means"  and  its  result.  "Another  source  from  which 
education  funds  are  derived  is  the  aid  of  the  state.  That,  of 
course,  was  out  of  the  question  in  this  case,"  he  declared. 

The  third  source  is  the  Church.  I  had  always  been  opposed  to  the 
control  of  secular  education  by  the  Church.  My  opposition  was  based 
upon  principle.  But  there  are  different  kinds  of  principles.  There  are 
principles  for  which  one  should  die,  if  necessary ;  and  there  are  other  prin- 
ciples for  which  one  should  fight,  but  for  which  he  need  not  make  any 
great  sacrifices.  It  is  this  latter  kind  of  principle  involved  in  this  case. 
I  found  that  the  whole  Church  was  committing  itself  to  Church  control 
of  education,  and  that  the  time  had  come  when  church  people  were  wary 
of  giving  their  money  for  institutions  that  were  not  under  ecclesiastical 
control.190 

Thus  Dr.  Fraser  had  come  to  accept  the  college  idea  and  to 
look  to  the  Synod  as  a  means  of  achieving  that  end.  In  May, 
1921,  a  committee  was  appointed  "to  confer  with  a  committee  of 
the  Synod  touching  closer  relations."  This  committee  reported 
in  July,  advocating  that  the  Seminary  be  put  under  the  control 
of  the  Synod.^^^  The  committee  was  continued,  with  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  added,  to  consider  the  terms  on  which 
a  transfer  might  be  made.  The  following  report  addressed  to  the 
Synod  of  Virginia  was  approved  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a 
meeting  on  November  3,  1921.  This  statement  is  given  in  full, 
since  it  contains  an  evaluation  of  the  school  at  that  time  and  a 
concise  declaration  of  its  policies,  particularly  with  reference  to 
religion : 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  in  session  No- 
vember 3,  1921,  hereby  offers  to  transfer  said  Seminary  to  the  control  of  a 
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Board  of  Trustees  elected  by  the  Synod  of  Virginia.    This  offer  is  subject 
to  the  following  conditions : 

1.  That  the  Synod  give  assurance  that  it  will  convert  the  Seminary  as 
soon  as  possible  into  a  College  of  the  "A"  class  according  to  the  classifica- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  United  States.  In  order  that  the 
Synod  may  know  exactly  how  much  that  involves  we  desire  to  make  the 
following  statements :  (a)  The  entire  property  now  owned  by  the  Semi- 
nary is  conservatively  estimated  to  be  worth  $667,715.54.  Of  this  amount, 
$155,215.54  is  producing  revenue  at  the  present  time.  But  new  buildings 
imperatively  needed  will  require  the  spending  of  not  less  than  $100,000. 
(b)  The  revenues  from  school  charges  amount  to  an  average  in  normal 
times  of  $137,952.72  per  annum,  and  we  have  been  able  to  save  an  average 
of  $12,623.56  per  annum,  which  sums  have  been  used  for  increased  equip- 
ment and  the  betterment  of  the  property,  (c)  We  have  at  present  two 
teachers  giving  full  time  to  college  work  besides  three  others  giving  the 
major  part  of  their  time  to  college  work,  (d)  We  have  a  Library  of 
more  than  6,000  volumes,  which  probably  could  not  be  replaced  for  less 
than  $25,000.  (e)  The  school  is  classified  by  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion as  a  Junior  College,  which  means  that  it  gives  the  Freshman  and 
Sophomore  courses  of  a  standard  college.  There  are  really  three  years  of 
college  work,  but  none  of  it  rises  above  the  Sophomore  grade. 

2.  That  a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  shall  be  members  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Staunton,  Virginia.  The  reason  for  this 
condition  is  that  a  most  valuable  part  of  the  real  estate  owned  by  the 
Seminary  was  given  to  the  school  by  the  First  Church  and  was  given 
on  condition  that  a  majority  of  the  Trustees  should  always  be  members 
of  that  church.  We  assume  that  it  will  be  the  policy  of  the  Synod  in 
any  event  to  select  a  large  number  of  the  Trustees  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  school  in  order  to  insure  the  presence  of  an  effective  majority  at  every 
meeting  of  the  Board,  so  that  the  Synod,  having  the  abihty  of  choosing 
what  members  of  the  First  Church  should  serve  as  Trustees  would  not 
be  at  a  disadvantage  in  this  particular. 

3.  That  the  Synod  agree  to  give  the  College  full  moral  and  financial 
support,  using  its  influence  in  securing  students;  engaging  to  raise  a  per- 
manent interest-bearing  endownment  of  not  less  than  $500,000  in  money  or 
good  subscriptions  within  a  period  of  five  years  from  the  date  of  the 
transition  of  the  Seminary  to  a  College;  and,  until  the  endowment  fund 
is  furnished,  placing  the  college  on  the  budget  of  its  churches  for  an 
annual  contribution  of  not  less  than  $30,000  to  the  support  fund;  but  the 
revenue  to  be  derived  from  this  source  may  be  reduced  from  time  to 
time  in  proportion  to  such  part  of  the  endowment  fund  as  may  be  raised 
before  the  whole  amount  is  raised. 

The  Board  wishes  further  to  lay  before  the  Synod  certain  facts  which 
go  to  show  the  advantages  that  the  ownership  of  this  institution  would 
entail : 

1.  The  school  is  now  and  has  always  been  throughout  its  seventy-nine 
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years  of  continous  service  a  religious  school  and  distinctly  Presbyterian. 
It  is  not  sectarian  in  the  sense  that  any  effort  is  made  to  change  any  of 
the  pupils  from  other  Qiristian  denominations  to  the  Presbyterian  faith. 
Whilst  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  have  been  for  many  years  from 
other  denominations  no  influence  has  been  intentionally  used  to  divert  them 
from  their  ovi^n  denomination.  But  the  school  is  Presbyterian  in  the  sense 
that  it  was  organized  by  ministers  and  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Staunton  and  Augusta  County;  with  rare  exceptions  the  Trustees  have 
been  Presbyterian;  we  have  made  every  effort  to  secure  as  teachers  per- 
sons of  positive  Christian  convictions  and  influences  and,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  preference  is  given  to  Presbyterians ;  the  literature  of  our  church 
is  used  in  the  Sabbath  school  conducted  in  the  Seminary;  the  Bible  course 
is  always  taught  by  a  Presbyterian ;  the  students  worship  regularly  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church  twice  a  day  on  the  Sabbath,  though  students  of  other 
denominations  have  the  privilege  of  attending  their  own  churches  two  Sab- 
bath mornings  out  of  each  month.  Few  institutions  connected  with  our 
church  have  as  many  of  its  former  students  engaged  in  foreign  mission 
work,  and  a  host  of  its  students  are  Christian  leaders  in  the  communities 
where  they  live. 

2.  The  school  property  is  conveniently  adapted  to  such  a  division  as 
may  become  necessary  in  the  future  to  the  separation  of  the  preparatory 
from  the  college  work.  The  school  plant  is  situated  in  Staunton,  occupying 
two-thirds  of  one  of  the  largest  city  blocks.  We  have  also  a  tract  of  land 
on  the  edge  of  town,  twenty-six  acres,  now  used  as  a  garden.  This  would 
prove  a  most  excellent  site  for  the  erection  of  a  new  plant  to  be  used 
either  for  the  college  or  a  preparatory  school  as  the  Board  may  deem  best 
when  the  occasion  arises  for  a  separation  of  the  departments.^^2 

This  report  was  referred  by  the  Synod  to  its  General  Educa- 
tion Committee.  In  July,  1922,  this  committee  met  the  Board, 
members  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  representatives  of 
various  business  and  social  organizations  in  Staunton  to  discuss 
the  matter.  The  Synod  committee  asked  for  two  changes  in  the 
proposal  of  the  Board  of  Trustees:  (1)  That  the  condition  that 
a  majority  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  be  chosen  from  the  member- 
ship of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Staunton  be  removed; 
(2)  That  the  $500,000  asked  from  the  Synod  be  used,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  either  for  building  or  endow- 
ment purposes.  These  amendments  were  accepted  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees. ^^^  At  the  meeting  of  the  Synod  in  September,  1922, 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  presented  an  official 
amendment  on  these  points  and  a  written  obligation  from  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Staunton  and  Augusta  County  to  raise 
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$100,000  if  the  Synod  should  accept  the  offer  of  the  Seminary. 
The  Synod  accepted  the  offer  and  authorized  the  new  Board  of 
Trustees  appointed  at  this  meeting  to  take  the  necessary  legal 
steps  to  effect  the  transfer  of  the  property  to  the  Synod  and  to 
have  the  necessary  changes  made  in  the  charter.^^*  The  Board 
of  Trustees,  under  the  Synod  agreement,  was  to  contain  at  least 
one  member  from  each  of  the  eight  presbyteries  of  the  Synod. 

On  October  26,  1922,  a  meeting  of  the  old  Board  and  the 
new  (the  new  Board  of  fifteen  members  contained  seven  members 
of  the  old  Board)  was  held  "for  the  purpose  of  a  full  discussion 
between  that  Board  and  the  trustees-elect  of  all  matters  pertaining 
to  the  transfer  of  the  Seminary  to  the  new  trustees."  As  the 
report  of  this  meeting  stated : 

Attention  was  called  to  the  fact  that,  while  one  of  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Seminary  had  been  given  to  the  Synod  was  the  furnishing  of 
the  $30,000  a  year  pending  the  raising  of  the  $500,000  and  while  the  Synod 
had  accepted  the  gift  upon  that  condition,  no  provision  had  been  made 
by  the  Synod  for  the  raising  of  the  sum  of  $30,000  for  the  scholastic  year 
of  1923-24.  Inasmuch  as  the  process  of  converting  a  Junior  College, 
which  the  Seminary  had  been,  into  a  full  college,  involved  a  great  deal 
of  expense,  the  question  was  raised  whether  the  transfer  should  be  made 
at  once  or  deferred  until  the  Synod  could  have  an  opportunity  to  arrange 
the  payment  of  the  money.  After  a  long  and  frank  discussion,  the  trus- 
tees-elect assured  the  Seminary  Board  that  the  failure  of  the  Synod  to 
provide  the  money  was  an  oversight  and  requested  the  Board  to  proceed 
at  once  with  such  changes  in  the  charter  as  were  necessary  to  transfer 
the  institution  to  the  ownership  and  control  of  the  Board  appointed  by 
the  Synod  and  to  make  possible  the  organization  of  a  college.^^^ 

The  failure  of  the  Synod  later  to  meet  the  full  payment  of 
the  $30,000  or  to  raise  an  endownment  gave  justification,  after  the 
fact,  to  the  hesitation  of  the  Board  to  transfer  the  property. 
There  is  little  recorded  expression  of  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  the  Seminary  to  the  control  of  the  Synod.  There 
seems  no  doubt  that  Dr.  Fraser  was  the  moving  force  behind  the 
idea.  There  was  division  in  the  Board;  several  opposed  the 
change.  Mr.  H.  D.  Peck,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board 
since  1886  and  had  served  for  years  as  Treasurer,  resigned  from 
the  new  Board,  to  which  he  was  appointed,  because  he  did  not 
approve  the  change.^^^  Members  of  the  faculty,  it  is  said,  did  not 
favor  the  change.   Even  Dr.  Fraser  approved  this  step  apparently 
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only  because  it  appeared  to  be  the  sole  means  of  securing  the 
financial  support  necessary  to  raise  the  Seminary  to  a  college. 
Members  of  the  alumna  no  doubt  accepted  it  for  the  same  reason. 
Their  earlier  discussions  of  a  standard  college  and  an  endowment 
contained  no  suggestion  of  support  from  the  Synod.  The  busi- 
ness interests  of  Staunton  naturally  favored  an  expansion  of  the 
school ;  and  as  long  as  the  plan  looked  to  the  building  of  a  college 
apart  from  the  Seminary,  such  an  expansion  would  result.  Even 
so,  some  feared  the  possible  narrowing  influences  of  a  control  by 
the  Church.  The  Seminary  had  always  had  generous  patronage 
from  people  of  various  religious  denominations.  When  the  plans 
for  a  separate  college  failed  and  the  Seminary  had  to  be  dis- 
continued to  give  place  to  the  College,  many  Stauntonians  ob- 
jected. They  preferred  the  Seminary  above  the  public  school  for 
the  preparatory  instruction  of  their  children. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  old  Board  of  Trustees  on  October  30, 

1922,  a  resolution  was  passed  that  the  Board  proceed  to  have 
the  charter  amended  "with  a  view  of  converting  the  Seminary 
into  a  college  under  the  control  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia."  At 
this  meeting  it  was  voted  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consist 
of  Dr.  Fraser,  three  members  of  the  faculty,  and  Dr.  J.  A. 
Burruss,  President  of  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  whose  serv- 
ices were  to  be  secured,  to  suggest  changes  in  the  curriculum 
necessary  to  raise  it  to  the  four-year  college.  In  1923,  Dr.  Burruss 
became  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  a  position  he  has 
held  up  to  the  present.  Several  meetings  were  held  in  December 
to  work  out  the  necessary  changes  in  the  charter  and  to  take  steps 
to  remove  the  requirement  of  a  majority  membership  on  the 
Board  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  The  first  official 
meeting  of  the  new  Board  of  Trustees  was  held  January  16, 

1923.  Dr.  Fraser  was  elected  President  of  the  Board  and  Presi- 
dent of  the  College.  The  progress  of  the  transition  to  the  college 
status  is  concisely  stated  in  the  first  report  of  the  College  to  the 
Synod  at  its  meeting  in  1923 : 

Accordingly  (in  agreement  with  the  new  charter),  the  Board  has  es- 
tablished both  a  college  to  be  called  Mary  Baldwin  College  and  a  Seminary 
to  be  called  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.  The  two  together  will  be  known 
as  "The  Mary  Baldwin  System."  Until  an  arrangement  can  be  effected 
for  separating  the  two,  both  will  be  conducted  in  the  same  plant  and  will 
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use  the  same  equipment.  The  two  institutions  will  be  opened  on  the  6th 
o£  September.  The  College  will  be  ready  at  once  to  offer  a  full  four- 
year  college  course.  .  .  . 

As  soon  as  funds  will  permit,  the  College  may  be  removed  to  a  new 
site  outside  the  city  limits,  while  the  Seminary  may  occupy  the  same  plant 
so  long  used  by  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.  A  site  for  the  College  has 
been  bought.  It  is  situated  on  the  Valley  Turnpike  about  a  mile  and  a 
half  north  of  Staunton.  This  property  contains  a  little  more  than  two 
hundred  acres.  .  .  Much  of  it  slopes  to  the  east  and  commands  beautiful 
views  of  the  Valley  and  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  beyond.  The  land 
extends  to  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
at  a  point  where  there  is  now  a  siding.  That  road  has  expressed  much 
interest  in  the  College  and  has  offered  to  discuss  with  us  the  question  o£ 
additional  facilities  if  and  when  they  may  be  needed.  .  .  .  ^^"^ 

This  college  site  was  purchased  from  Dr.  R.  P.  Bell  and  his  wife 
for  $60,000  and  with  the  endowment  left  to  the  College  by  Miss 
Baldwin.  This  inheritance  with  interest  amounted  to  $59,790.35 
in  January,  1923.  ^^^  To  secure  a  better  defined  site  for  the  Col- 
lege, the  Board  of  Trustees  purchased  for  $3,000  five  acres 
adjoining  this  property. ^^^ 

In  its  report  to  the  Synod  in  1923,  the  Board  also  announced 
the  removal  of  the  requirement  that  a  majority  of  the  Board 
be  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Staunton.  A 
friendly  suit  in  chancery  "had  been  brought  by  the  Trustees  of 
the  College  against  the  Trustees  of  the  Church  and  by  order  of 
the  court  agreed  to  by  both  parties,  a  deed  had  been  made  in 
which  the  clause  was  omitted."^°° 

The  College  had  now  met  all  conditions  required  by  the  Synod 
and  was  anxious  to  secure  the  money  promised  in  order  to  begin 
the  buildings  on  the  college  site.  The  problems  of  conducting  the 
college  and  preparatory  divisions  in  the  severely  limited  space 
increased;  also  it  was  impossible  to  secure  accreditation  for  the 
College  from  the  State  Board  of  Education  until  the  schools  were 
separated.  In  his  report  in  January,  1924,  Dr.  Fraser  declared : 

At  the  outset  many  problems  and  uncertainties  beset  the  effort  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  the  College  in  the  same  plant  in  which  we  were  also 
conducting  a  preparatory  school ;  such  as  the  rooming  of  students ;  the 
arrangement  of  them  in  the  dining  hall;  the  granting  of  privileges  to 
college  students  which  discriminate  them  from  Seminary  students;  the 
application  of  church  attendance  rules  to  the  two  bodies;  the  use  of  the 
academic  and  Hbrary  equipment  by  the  two  sets  of   students;   the  wise 
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handling  of  the  overlapping  of  the  Junior  College  upon  the  College  proper ; 
such  a  regulation  of  the  comparative  number  of  College  and  Seminary 
students  as  to  avoid  a  crippling  of  the  revenues.  .  .  . 

The  whole  situation  emphasizes  the  need  for  getting  the  funds  to  be 
provided  for  by  the  Synod  just  as  soon  as  practicable,  in  order  that  suf- 
ficient buildings  may  be  erected  on  the  college  grounds  to  accommodate 
the  college  department  separate  from  the  Seminary.  I  suggest  that  M^hat- 
ever  the  Board  can  do  to  expedite  the  Synod's  campaign  for  $500,000  be 
done  at  this  meeting.  A  communication  to  the  Synod's  Committee  that 
will  have  control  of  that  campaign  would  probably  be  the  best  way  to 
begin.  I  believe  that  it  would  be  the  best  policy  to.  have  the  Staunton 
Campaign  for  $100,000  and  the  Synod's  campaign  for  $500,000  conducted 
simultaneously,  so  that  both  could  get  the  benefit  of  the  same  publicity 
and  each  would  profit  by  the  enthusiasm  which  the  other  might  create. 
I  understand  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  ready  to  begin  whenever 
the  Board  indicates  that  it  wishes  to  do  so. 201 

Dr.  Eraser's  proposal  was  carried  out.  A  communication  sug- 
gesting that  a  campaign  be  put  on  was  sent  to  the  Synod  Com- 
mittee.^°^  Dr.  Fraser  had  proposed  also  at  the  January  meeting 
that  an  Alumnae  Endowment  Campaign  be  begun.  "In  conver- 
sation with  the  officers  of  the  Alumna  Association,  I  have  found 
them  eager  to  do  some  substantial  part,"  he  stated. 

The  death  of  Woodrow  Wilson  on  February  3,  1924,  sug- 
gested the  combining  of  a  Wilson  Memorial  with  the  college  plan 
and  the  institution  of  a  national  campaign  for  this  purpose.  A 
committee  of  the  Board  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  Synod, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  the  alumnae  about  the  matter. 
This  committee  presented  the  following  report  in  August,  without 
making  a  recommendation : 

1.  That  a  campaign  be  inaugurated  at  the  earliest  date  practicable  with 
a  view  to  raising  $500,000  through  the  alumnse,  and  $1,000,000  through 
others,  not  including  the  amounts  promised  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  Staunton  and  the  Synod  of  Virginia. 

2.  That  a  farm  of  financial  specialists  be  asked  to  conduct  this  cam- 
paign on  terms  mutually  agreed  on. 

3.  That  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Staunton  be  invited  to  join  in 
the  campaign  adding  its  amount  to  the  amounts  raised  through  the  alumnje 
and  others  and  bearing  its  proper  proportion  of  responsibility  for  and 
expense  of  the  campaign. 

4.  That  in  view  of  the  status  of  the  former  educational  campaign  con- 
ducted by  the  Synod  of  Virginia  the  amount  promised  by  that  body  not 
be  included  in  this  proposed  campaign. 
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5.  That  it  be  understood  that  one  fourth  of  the  net  amount  realized 
from  this  campaign  be  used  for  permanent  endowment  and  the  remain- 
der for  physical  plant,  including  buildings  and  equipment,  unless  otherwise 
designated  by  the  subscribers. 

6.  That  the  campaign  for  the  million  dollars  to  be  raised  from  others 
than  alumnse  be  based  on  a  plan  to  establish  in  the  college  an  appropriate 
memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson  and  that  the  Board  seriously  consider  the 
form  of  this  memorial,  particularly  the  advlsabihty  of  changing  the  name 
of  the  college   (not  of  the  Seminary)  to  Woodrow  Wilson  CoUege.^os 

The  Board  of  Trustees  adopted  this  report  with  some  modifi- 
cations. They  voted  against  a  change  of  name ;  they  resolved  that 
some  kind  of  memorial  to  Wilson  be  established,  the  form  to  be 
determined  later;  that  a  fund  of  $500,000  (instead  of  $1,000,000) 
be  raised  for  the  college  to  provide  the  memorial ;  that  the  Board 
cooperate  v^ith  the  alumnse  to  raise  their  $500,000,  employ  special- 
ists, and  pay  the  expenses;  and  that  the  three  campaigns,  as 
suggested  above,  be  conducted  together.  At  a  later  meeting  it 
was  voted  that  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Fund  be  used 
for  three  purposes:  (1)  to  purchase  the  Manse,  his  birthplace, 
and  provide  an  endowment  for  its  maintenance  as  a  shrine; 
(2) to  restore  the  Chapel,  where  he  was  baptized,  to  its  original 
form;  (3)  to  provide  and  equip  an  administration  and  academic 
building  on  the  college  campus  to  be  dedicated  as  the  Woodrow 
Wilson  Hall;  that  the  alumnse  fund  be  used  to  erect  and  equip 
a  group  of  buildings  for  dormitories  and  a  dining  hall  on  the  col- 
lege campus,  the  principal  one  of  these  to  be  designated  the 
William  Wayt  King  Building,  according  to  the  request  of  the 
alumnse;  and  that  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  fund  be  used  for 
improving  the  grounds  of  the  college  campus,  for  providing  utili- 
ties, and  for  erecting  a  president's  home.^°*  The  Synod  fund, 
raised  in  a  separate  campaign,  would  be  used  for  permanent  en- 
dowment. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  Campaign  was  conducted  in  the 
spring  of  1925,  under  the  direction  of  General  Hierome  Opie, 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  W.  A.  Pratt, 
Chairman  of  the  Campaign  Committee.  At  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  July,  the  Executive  Committee  stated  that 
$108,897.05  had  been  raised  in  ten  days.^o^  "This  was  more  than 
double  the  amount  of  any  previous  popular  subscription  raised 
in  Staunton  for  any  altruistic  cause.  The  occasion  was  charac- 
terized by  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  enthusiasm  never  before 
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surpassed  in  the  community.  All  classes  of  citizens,  many  busi- 
ness firms,  civic  organizations,  churches,  church  societies,  and 
faculty  and  students  of  other  schools  participated  in  the  effort," 
Dr.  Fraser  had  reported  to  the  press. 

The  Alumnae  Campaign,  financed  by  the  College  and  carried 
on  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bayard  M.  Hedrick,  of  Ward, 
Wells,  Dresham,  and  Gates  of  New  York,  was  launched  in  June, 
1925.  Mrs.  Benton  McMillin,  a  prominent  alumna,  served  as 
General  Chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Campaign.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  reported  in  July  that  sixty  alumnae 
chapters  were  organized,  but  that  only  $26,702.60  had  been  raised 
thus  far  and  at  a  large  cost,  which  was  paid  by  the  College.  Dr. 
Fraser  had  recognized  the  special  difficulties  to  be  expected  in  this 
campaign  and  had  said  to  the  alumnae  in  May : 

Our  former  students  are  widely  scattered.  Many  of  them  were  short- 
term  students,  who  came  here  for  preparation  and  went  elsewhere  for 
college  degrees,  which  we  have  not  until  recently  been  in  a  position  to 
offer.  No  attempt  has  ever  before  been  made  on  a  large  scale  to  organize 
our  alumnae,  to  create  an  esprit  de  corps,  or  to  bring  them  into  sympathetic 
cooperation  in  any  common  cause.  No  appeal  has  ever  been  made  to  them 
for  financial  help  in  maintaining  or  expanding  the  Alma  Mater.  The  task 
the  alumnae  set  themselves,  therefore,  was  not  merely  the  raising  of  a  sum 
of  money,  but  the  creation  of  an  organization.  .  .  One  of  the  greatest 
benefits  of  the  campaign  will  be  the  organization  it  will  leave  behind  and 
the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  cooperation  aroused.  These  will  be  an  immense 
moral  support  to  Mary  Baldwin  College  and  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 
throughout  their  future.^oe 

By  May,  1928,  the  alumnae  had  subscribed  $37,523,20  and  paid 
$24,100.00. 

The  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial  Campaign  was  postponed 
until  the  fall  of  1925,  in  order  that  it  not  coincide  with  another 
national  campaign  still  in  progress,  that  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Foundation,  which  was  attempting  to  raise  $1,000,000,  the  income 
from  which  was  to  be  used  to  grant  awards  "to  the  individual  or 
group  that  has  rendered  within  a  specific  period  meritorious  serv- 
ice to  democracy,  public  welfare,  liberal  thought,  or  peace  through 
justice. "^°^  To  this  fund  the  students  of  Mary  Baldwin  had  con- 
tributed $240.^°^  But  the  time  was  not  opportune  for  memorials 
to  Wilson.  There  were,  however,  high  hopes  for  the  Wilson 
Memorial  for  a  time.   An  impressive  list  of  men  and  women  of 
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national  note  made  up  the  National  Advisory  Committee,  with 
President  E.  A.  Alderman  of  the  University  of  Virginia  as  Chair- 
man. The  difficulty  of  getting  workers  to  give  active  service  to 
the  cause,  Dr.  Fraser  reported  to  the  Board  in  January,  1926,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  hopes  for  the  success  of  this  campaign 
were  about  gone.  Dr.  Fraser  announced  to  the  Board  in  May, 
1927,  the  status  of  the  campaign : 

I  regret  to  report  to  you  that  the  effort  to  raise  a  fund  for  the  Birth- 
place Memorial  to  Mr.  Wilson  is  discouraging  and  places  our  Board  in 
an  embarrassing  dilemma.  Only  about  $26,000  has  been  contributed.  Very 
few  states  have  made  any  effort.  It  seems  almost  impossible  to  get  a 
number  of  men  who  are  capable  of  conducting  a  campaign  to  devote  their 
time  gratuitously  to  this  work.  .  .  Even  in  Virginia  the  organization  of 
Congressional  Districts  has  failed  in  more  than  half  the  state.^o^ 

That  this  campaign  had  not  only  failed  but  left  the  Board  with 
obligations  and  liabilities  beyond  the  returns,  his  report  made 
clear : 

The  dilemma  is  this :  it  is  impossible  to  abandon  the  effort  because  the 
money  could  not  be  redistributed.  ...  In  the  State  of  Louisiana,  for  ex- 
ample, which  has  made  the  largest  contribution,  the  money  has  nearly  all 
come  from  children  in  the  public  schools  in  small  amounts,  some  of  them 
being  as  small  as  one  penny.  Yet  the  money  received  is  not  sufficient  to 
purchase  the  Manse,  even  though  the  Church  has  offered  to  transfer  the 
property  upon  the  modest  condition  of  its  being  replaced  by  another  resi- 
dence equally  suitable  for  the  minister's  home.  .  .  .  The  Board  of  Trus- 
tees has  already  expended  more  money  in  the  effort  to  organize  this  cam- 
paign than  the  total  amount  of  the  proceeds.  .  .  . 

In  January,  1928,  Dr.  Fraser  stated  that  members  of  the  National 
Advisory  Committee,  to  which  the  Board  looked  for  counsel,  had 
recommended  giving  up  all  objectives  except  the  Manse.^^°  Ray 
Stannard  Baker  had  suggested,  however,  that  the  matter 
be  held  in  abeyance  for  a  time  and  an  entirely  new  effort  made. 
He  looked  no  doubt  to  a  revival  of  interest  in  Wilson  and  his 
policies.  The  Board  decided  to  act  upon  the  former  suggestion. 
In  1929,  it  purchased  the  Manse  from  the  Church  for 
$30,000. 211  At  this  time  the  W^ilson  Fund  was  $31,796.82.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  had  borrowed  up  to  January  18,  1927,  the  sum 
of  $33,000  for  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Memorial;  and  the  cost  of 
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the  Alumnse  Campaign  to  the  College  brought  the  total  expense 
to  $56,000. 

In  its  report  to  the  Synod  in  1928  the  Board  of  Trustees 
stated  that  since  the  college  features  had  been  eliminated  from 
the  Memorial,  it  would  seek  to  sever  its  connections  with  it  by 
placing  it  on  an  independent  basis.  This  plan  was  not  to  be 
realized  until  1938.  It  might  be  mentioned  here  that  the  Church 
had  provided  in  its  sale  of  the  property  to  the  College  that  Mary 
Baldwin  might  have  the  right  to  convey  it  to  a  society  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  name  and  fame  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  "the 
matter  of  conditions,  restrictions,  etc.,  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
deed  from  the  College  to  such  a  memorial  society  to  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  except  that  the  congregation 
specifically  directs  that  a  provision  be  incorporated  in  said  deed 
that  the  Manse  property  shall  not  be  open  to  the  public  on 
Sunday."^^^  This  limitation  was  removed,  however,  when  the 
property  was  transferred  by  the  College  to  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Birthplace  Foundation  in  1938. 

In  the  course  of  the  campaign,  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  offered 
to  give  to  the  Birthplace  Memorial  Wilson's  automobile.  In  her 
letter  to  Dr.  Alderman,  the  Chairman,  she  explained  the  gift. 

I  am  writing  you  in  regard  to  the  old  Pierce-Arrow  Limousine  which 
Mr.  Wilson  used  on  so  many  historic  days ;  for  instance,  he  rode  from 
the  Peace  Conference  in  it  and  it  was  the  car  in  which  he  rode  from 
the  Capitol  after  leaving  office  to  his  own  home,  and  in  which  he  took 
all  of  his  rides  for  several  years. 

I  did  not  feel,  in  view  of  all  these  associations,  that  I  could  sell  it  .  .  . 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  perhaps  the  Woodrow  Wilson  Birthplace 
Memorial  might  like  to  have  it,  because  of  this  association.  .  .  .2i3 

The  car  was  accepted  and  is  among  the  possessions  of  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  Shrine  today. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Synod  had  taken  no  steps  toward  raising 
the  $500,000  endowment  promised  upon  the  transfer  of  the  College 
to  its  control;  and  the  College  became  more  and  more  urgent  in 
its  desire  that  something  be  done.  The  Synod's  attitude  from  the 
beginning  was  discouraging.  In  1924,  its  Committee  on  Education 
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had  congratulated  the  school  upon  the  inauguration  of  the  college 
department  and  approved  the  plans  for  an  alumnse  campaign  in 
connection  with  that  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  But  it  added : 
"We  would  advise  the  College  that  the  Synod  does  not  believe 
the  time  is  opportune  to  launch  a  Synod-wide  campaign  to  raise 
the  $500,000,  by  reason  of  the  large  amount  still  to  be  paid  on 
the  Million  Dollar  Education  Fund"  (in  which  Mary  Baldwin 
College  did  not  share ).^^*  In  1923-24,  the  first  year  under  Synod 
control,  of  the  $30,000  to  be  paid  the  College  annually  until  the 
endowment  was  raised,  only  $1,594.75  was  paid.  In  its  report  to 
the  Synod  the  Board  protested  that  this  item  was  different  from 
other  items  in  the  Synod's  budget  for  benevolences,  which  were 
voluntary,  depending  upon  the  wishes  or  ability  of  the  churches 
of  the  Synod  to  contribute ;  but  that  this  was  a  financial  obliga- 
tion, a  condition  upon  which  the  property  was  accepted.  It 
continued,  emphasizing  what  had  been  Dr.  Fraser's  reason  for 
raising  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  to  the  college  level : 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  the  Synod  of  Virginia  has  ever 
been  aroused  to  the  importance  of  a  college  for  women.  Young  women 
in  large  numbers,  many  of  them  Presbyterian  women  of  Virginia,  are  de- 
manding a  college  education,  and  they  are  getting  it.  Numerous  and  pow- 
erful institutions  for  the  education  of  women  are  supplying  the  demand, 
and,  for  lack  of  a  college  of  our  own,  our  women  are  attending  the  others. 
In  many  of  these  institutions  dangerous  theories  of  Science,  Philosophy, 
and  Religion  are  sown  in  the  minds  of  the  students  and  are  scattered 
broadcast  among  our  youth,  and  their  faith  is  seriously  threatened.  To 
meet  this  menace  all  orthodox  denominations  are  conducting  their  own 
colleges  and  expending  great  sums  of  money  on  them.  All  the  stronger 
Synods  in  our  church,  possibly  all  Synods,  have  their  colleges  for  women. 
Some  of  them  have  several  women's  colleges.  Other  denominations  in 
Virginia  are  equipped  with  women's  colleges.  The  Synod  of  Virginia  has 
only  recently  undertaken  to  found  such  a  college  and  has  only  one.  Should 
it  spare  money  or  lose  time  in  putting  it  on  the  safest  foundation  finan- 
cially and  morally ?2i5 

In  1925,  the  Board  reported  to  the  Synod  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  had  raised  $108,000,  a  sum  larger  than  that  prom- 
ised, and  stressed  the  increasing  need  for  separation  of  the  College 
and  Seminary  as  the  college  department  grew.  By  1926,  the 
Board  was  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  impatience  of  Staunton 
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to  see  some  evidence  of  the  new  college.  As  it  stated  to  the 
Synod: 

As  the  end  of  the  four  years  approaches,  and  the  Synod  has  not  taken 
any  steps  toward  the  fulfillment  of  its  promise,  very  great  and  growing 
discouragement  is  felt  in  Staunton  and  vicinity.  The  question  is  con- 
tinually asked :  "When  are  you  going  to  start  your  college  building  ?" 
When  the  question  is  answered,  "As  soon  as  the  Synod  gives  us  the 
money,"  it  is  extremely  embarrassing  to  the  Board  and  not  satisfactory 
to  the  questioner.  We  are  in  serious  danger  of  losing  local  confidence  in 
the  college  and  loyalty  to  it,  and  we  are  also  in  danger  of  losing  the  un- 
paid part  of  the  local  subscription.^is 

At  this  meeting  the  Synod  instructed  its  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee on  Christian  Education  to  proceed  with  the  matter  of  rais- 
ing the  endowment. 

In  1927,  the  Synod  met  in  Staunton.  The  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  reviewed  the  whole  history  of  the  relations  of  the 
Synod  and  Mary  Baldwin,  declaring  that  the  Synod's  failure 
had  brought  reproach  upon  it  and  mortification  to  the  local 
friends  of  the  College,  and  recommended  that  the  $500,000  be 
asked  from  the  presbyteries  of  Virginia  payable  in  three  years 
from  1928,  the  money  to  be  raised  through  existing  machinery. 
In  case  this  recommendation  or  an  equivalent  substitute  should 
not  be  adopted,  the  Committee  recommended  that  Mary  Baldwin 
be  deeded  back  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  who  made  the  transfer, 
or  to  a  Board  acceptable  to  them,  that  the  Synod  maintain  Mary 
Baldwin  on  its  budget  until  it  had  met  its  part  of  any  financial 
loss  incurred  by  the  Seminary,  and  "that  the  Synod  express  to 
the  original  Board  of  Trustees  its  willingness  and  desire  to  retain 
an  interest  in  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  and  invite  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  state  to  the  Synod  the  conditions  imder  which  this 
privilege  and  right  might  be  given."^^^ 

The  Synod  adopted  a  substitute  plan,  which  embraced  the 
first  recommendation  of  the  Committee: 

1.  The  Synod  of  Virginia  in  session  at  Staunton,  Virginia,  September 
14,  1927,  recognizes  its  obligations  to  Mary  Baldwin  College  assumed  in 
1922. 

2.  We  request  our  churches  to  meet  the  assessment  of  $30,000  on  this 
and  succeeding  years  until  the  obligation  is  met.  [Up  to  this  date  $41,396.33 
of  the  $90,000  due  had  been  paid.] 

3.  We  instruct  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Mary  Baldwin  College  to  select 
as  soon  as  possible  a  representative  who  will  give  his  entire  time  to  rais- 
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ing  the  $500,000  for  Mary  Baldwin  College,  the  Synod  financing  the  move- 
ment. 

■  4.  The  Synod  approves  o£  any  of  its  presbyteries  assuming  the  amount 
suggested  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  indicated  in  proposition 
I  of  their  report.^is 

The  Synod  set  aside  no  fund  to  finance  this  endowment  move- 
ment. In  its  report  to  the  Synod  in  1928,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
declared  that  it  had  referred  the  matter  to  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee, who  reported  that  it  met  two  obstacles  in  the  plan  of  the 
Synod:  (1)  that  men  of  experience  thought  an  organization  better 
than  one  man;  and  (2)  that  the  Synod  had  provided  no  funds  to 
finance  its  campaign  and  the  College  had  just  incurred  such  ex- 
penses in  campaigns  that  it  was  out  of  the  question  to  put  any 
more  of  its  funds  in  jeopardy.  The  report  stated,  however,  that 
the  Board  had  instructed  its  Executive  Committee  to  employ  some 
one  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  larger  churches,  using  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $2,000.  Dr.  Eraser,  making  this  report,  stated  that  he 
had  agreed  to  do  this  and  had  secured  several  others  to  help. 
Some  churches  had  been  visited  and  a  number  of  letters  written 
in  an  effort  to  lay  the  matter  before  them.  No  money  had  been 
yet  asked.  Up  to  this  date  $1,000  had  been  subscribed  voluntarily 
to  the  $500,000,219 

At  its  meeting  in  1928,  the  Synod  reaffirmed  its  interest  in 
and  obligation  to  Mary  Baldwin  and  recommended  that  the  Board 
of  Trustees  "elect  as  soon  as  possible  a  full-time  officer  to  initiate 
and  direct  this  work  since  it  can  best  be  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  College."  ^^°  (The  Synod  had  suggested  "president." 
Dr.  Eraser  advised  the  change  of  term  to  "full-time  officer,"  in 
order  to  leave  the  Board  more  freedom  in  defining  his  functions.) 
It  rejoiced  with  the  Trustees  that  the  recognition  of  Mary  Baldwin 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  an  "A"  grade  college  was  in 
sight  and  commended  highly  the  zeal  and  work  of  Dr.  Eraser.  It 
appears  that  the  failure  of  the  Synod  to  meet  its  obligation  was 
due  in  no  sense  to  friction  with  the  officials  of  the  College  or 
criticism  of  its  administration,  but  to  neglect  to  provide  a  means 
for  fulfilling  its  obligation.  It  looked  to  the  College  to  take  the 
initiative,  without  providing  it  with  funds,  however.  Its  pro- 
crastination would  seem  to  indicate  the  absence  of  any  general 
enthusiasm  for  a  Presbyterian  college  for  women.    Dr.  Eraser 
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made  the   following   statement  with   reference  to  the   Synod's 
failure,  which  oilers,  however,  little  clarification  of  its  causes : 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  comment  becoming  more  current  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  failure  of  the  Synod  to  raise  its  $500,000  is  the  result  of  a 
lack  of  leadership.  To  a  considerable  extent  this  is  true.  To  a  larger 
extent,  it  is  not  sustained  by  the  facts.  It  is  perfectly  useless  to  attempt 
to  place  the  blame  for  past  mistakes.  We  are  concerned  about  the  present 
and  the  future.  If  that  opinion  exists  to  any  extent,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  antagonize  it,  whether  true  or  false.221 

The  failure  of  the  Synod  to  raise  the  $500,000  in  the  five 
years  left  to  the  Board  the  matter  of  liquidating  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  contributions.  The  Synod  advised,  "or  if  necessary 
authorized,"  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  return  the  money  raised 
by  the  Staunton  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  to  cancel  all  unpaid 
subscriptions.222  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  on 
October  9,  1928,  it  was  resolved 

that  in  pursuance  of  this  authority  given  this  Board  by  the  Synod  of 
Virginia,  a  letter  be  sent  to  each  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  campaign  for  $100,000,  setting  forth  the  present  status  of  the 
College,  its  progress  and  purposes,  offering  to  return  to  such  subscribers 
as  desire  it  their  pledges,  together  with  such  amounts  as  have  been  paid 
thereon.223 

Some  members  of  the  Board  had  approved  returning  the  money 
and  pledges  without  waiting  for  a  request.  Considerable  feeling 
existed  in  Staunton  upon  the  matter.  Mr.  King  reported  in 
January,  1929,  that  one  hundred  fifty-one  subscribers  had  asked 
for  a  refund  of  the  money  paid  and  the  cancellation  of  their 
pledges;  sixty-eight  had  asked  only  for  the  cancellation  of  the 
amount  unpaid;  some  asked  for  a  refund  of  one-half  of  the 
amount  paid  and  the  cancellation  of  that  not  paid.^^*  In  the 
report  of  the  Board  to  the  Synod  in  1929,  it  was  stated  that 
$13,002.21  had  been  returned  and  pledges  cancelled  up  to 
$34,956.71.225  Although  the  Alumna  Campaign  subscriptions  had 
not  been  conditioned  upon  the  results  of  the  Synod  Campaign, 
its  failure  affected  the  payments  on  these  subscriptions.  The 
rumor  got  abroad  that  the  plan  to  make  a  college  of  Mary  Baldwin 
had  been  abandoned  and  some  alumnae  requested  that  their  con- 
tributions be  retumed.226   In  July,  1929,  Mr.  King  reported  that 
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since  it  had  become  generally  known  among  the  alumnae  that  the 
new  college  plant  would  not  be  built  in  the  near  future,  the  col- 
lections on  the  pledges  had  been  more  difficult  .  At  least  seventy- 
five  subscribers  had  quit  paying,  he  stated,  and  some  were  asking 
for  a  refund  of  the  money  paid.^^^ 

In  the  meantime,  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  decided  to  dis- 
continue the  Seminary,  since  funds  had  not  been  secured  for  a 
separate  college.  ^^^  Its  action,  necessary  to  secure  the  accredita- 
tion of  the  College,  was  explained  in  a  detailed  public  announce- 
ment made  more  than  a  year  before  the  closing  of  the  Semi- 
nary.^^^  This  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  displeased  fur- 
ther local  patrons  of  the  school.  There  were  some  Stauntonians 
certainly  who  valued  the  school  as  a  Seminary  above  its  use  as  a 
college,  since  they  sought  a  select  preparatory  school.  These  were 
indeed  not  happy  years  for  Mary  Baldwin. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  had  decided  to  drop  the  prosecution 
of  the  campaign  for  the  Synod's  $500,000  until  it  found  the  "full 
time  officer"  suggested  by  the  Synod.  Dr.  Fraser  resigned  as 
president  of  the  College  in  October,  1928,  his  resignation  to  take 
effect  as  soon  as  a  successor  could  be  found.^^°  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  find  a  successor  and  to  consider  the  matter  of  the 
campaign.  This  committee  recommended  Dr.  L.  Wilson  Jarman, 
who  was  elected  president  in  May,  1929.  The  administration  of 
Dr.  Jarman  as  president  is  the  subject  of  the  final  chapter  of  this 
history. 

Problems  of  Seminary  and  College  :  The  End  of  the 
Seminary,  1916-1929 

In  this  difficult  period  of  transition  from  Seminary  to  Col- 
lege, important  contributions  were  made  to  the  evolution  by  the 
alumnse,  by  the  faculty,  and  by  others.  But  the  two  whose  work 
counted  most  heavily  toward  this  achievement  were  Dr.  Fraser 
and  Miss  Higgins.  To  Dr.  Fraser  belongs  the  credit  for  the  final 
decision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  raise  the  Seminary  and 
Junior  College  to  a  four-year  college  in  1923  and  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  public  relations  of  the  school  to  the  citizens  of 
Staunton,  to  the  alumnse,  and  to  the  Church  in  a  time  of  un- 
certainty and  friction  when  its  standing  and  patronage  were 
threatened.    As  President  of  the  College  and  also  of  the  Board 
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of  Trustees,  he  smoothed  the  way  for  Miss  Higgins  and  the 
faculty  in  making  the  internal  changes  necessary  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  senior  college.  Upon  Miss  Higgins,  as  principal  of  the 
Seminary  and  dean  of  the  College,  rested  the  responsibility  for 
the  academic  evolution. 

Dr.  Abel  Mclver  Fraser  was  born  June  14,  1856,  in  Sumter, 
South  Carolina,  of  two  notable  South  Carolinian  families.  Aside 
from  some  members  of  the  faculty  and  many  students,  the  South 
Carolinian  connections  of  the  school  have  thus  been  represented 
in  two  heads.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  founder,  Dr.  Bailey, 
had  received  his  orientation  in  the  Southern  traditions  by  a  long 
residence  in  that  state.  Dr.  Fraser's  father,  known  as  the  "just 
judge"  of  Sumter,  had  given  a  long  life  of  service  to  his  state  as 
legislator,  constitution  maker,  and  judge,  during  which  he  played 
a  leading  part  in  the  recovery  of  South  Carolina  from  corrupt 
"Reconstruction"  government.  Dr.  Fraser  was  a  graduate  of 
Davidson  College,  North  Carolina,  where  he  was  a  classmate  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  of  the  Columbia  Theological  Seminary. 
After  thirteen  years  of  service  as  pastor  in  Kentucky,  he  came 
to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Staunton  in  1893.  Here  he 
was  to  remain  the  beloved  pastor  until  1932,  when  his  health 
made  necessary  his  retirement.   He  died  in  Staunton  in  1934. 

Dr.  Fraser's  services  to  Mary  Baldwin  were  varied  and  long 
continued.  He  had  become  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
during  the  lifetime  of  Miss  Baldwin,  in  1893.  Although  he  came 
to  know  her  only  late  in  her  life.  Dr.  Fraser  had  a  profound 
appreciation  of  Miss  Baldwin's  work.  He  was  the  chief  speaker 
at  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  window  to  Miss  Baldwin  in 
1901.  In  an  article  published  in  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
Review  in  1899  he  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  her  and  insisted 
that  some  one  should  write  her  biography.  To  that  thought  he 
returned  in  later  years  and  after  the  Seminary  became  a  college. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  he  regretted  that  he  had  not  promoted 
the  advancement  to  a  college  earlier,  because  he  felt  that  Miss 
Baldwin  would  have  wished  that. 

Upon  the  death  of  Professor  John  Murray  in  the  fall  of  1897, 
Dr.  Fraser  was  chosen  as  chaplain  of  the  Seminary  to  conduct 
the  daily  chapel  exercises.  This  brought  him  added  contact  with 
and  influence  over  the  students,  all  of  whom  attended  his  church' 
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at  least  once  on  Sunday.  At  teas  in  the  church  parlors,  as  sponsor 
of  the  first  organized  college  class,  that  of  1912,  in  contacts  with 
the  alumnae.  Dr.  Fraser  exerted  an  influence  greater  perhaps  than 
was  apparent  at  the  time.  He  was  quiet,  somewhat  shy  and 
retiring,  gentle,  and  unassuming,  not  the  sort  of  dominant  per- 
sonality that  would  arouse  at  once  the  enthusiasm  of  young  girls. 
But  he  won  their  respect  and  devotion.  When  he  went  as  a 
delegate  to  the  World  Missionary  Conference  in  Edinburgh  in 
1910,  the  Miscellany  rejoiced  that  "our  'Little  Minister'  will  have 
a  rest  amid  the  classic  scenes  of  the  old  world."^^^  He  was,  it 
might  be  said,  quite  literally  the  "Little  Minister,"  being  small 
and  slight  in  physique.  His  influence  depended  entirely  on  his 
moral  stature.  The  frequent  and  required  church-going  of  the 
students  was  not  conducive  to  close  attention  to  sermons.  The 
following  statement  from  an  essay  of  a  student  of  1923  on  "Air 
Castles"  reflects,  nevertheless,  the  general  reputation  of  Dr.  Fraser 
as  a  preacher  as  well  as  a  characteristic  diversion  of  girls  in 
church : 

There  is  one  time  when  I  find  it  most  convenient  to  build  these  castles 
in  the  air,  and  that  is  during  our  Sunday  sojourns  to  the  church  across 
the  street.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  splendid  sermons  delivered  from 
that  pulpit,  but  so  far  I  have  heard  it  indirectly.  Every  Sunday  it  is  the 
same.  I  seriously  intend  to  listen  and  hear  those  sermons,  but  I  never 
get  any  further  than  hearing  that  pleasant  voice  reading  from  Isaiah  or 
Hebrews  and  before  it  is  finished,  I  have  started  the  foundation  of  an  air 
castle.  .  .  232 

As  preacher  and  spiritual  guide.  Dr.  Fraser  was  trusted  and 
revered  for  his  unquestioned  integrity  and  sincerity,  his  coura- 
geous adherence  to  principle,  his  absolute  lack  of  personal  ambi- 
tion, his  deep  spirituality,  his  saintliness.  He  was  old-fashioned  in 
some  of  his  notions  as  to  the  church  service.  He  objected  to 
women  speaking  in  the  church,  even  in  the  young  peoples'  meet- 
ings, and  to  the  use  of  flowers.  But  after  his  retirement  as  pastor 
he  made  no  criticism  as  pastor  emeritus  of  the  church  to  the 
changes  made  by  his  successor. 

Dr.  Fraser's  worth  as  a  religious  and  educational  leader  was 
widely  recognized  and  many  important  positions  in  the  field  of 
religion  and  education  were  ofifered  him.  He  refused  to  leave 
the  First  Church,  but  served  both  church  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
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cation  in  many  ways  that  did  not  necessitate  such  a  withdrawal. 
Besides  his  services  to  Mary  Baldwin,  he  was  a  trustee  of 
Hampden- Sydney  and  Washington  and  Lee;  and  was  prominent 
throughout  his  life  in  presbyteries,  synods,  and  general  assem- 
blies of  his  church.  He  was  a  member  of  six  general  assemblies 
and  a  moderator  of  the  assembly  in  New  Orleans  in  1919.  Three 
times  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Columbia  Theological  Semi- 
nary, from  which  he  was  graduated,  but  he  refused  to  leave  his 
pastorate,^^^ 

Dr.  Fraser  was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  upon  the  reorganization  of 
the  Board  after  the  death  of  Miss  Baldwin.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  Reverend  George  W.  Finley  in  1909,  he  was  elected  president 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.^^*  Of  his  work  in  that  position  much 
has  been  said  in  the  preceding  pages.  Dr.  Fraser  blamed  himself 
later  that  he  had  not  taken  the  initiative  much  earlier  in  raising 
the  level  of  the  school.  The  acceptance  by  the  Board  of  Trustees 
of  the  Seminary  as  it  was  is  at  least  understandable.  Dr.  Fraser 
was  the  first  to  respond  to  the  petition  of  some  of  the  alumnse 
to  make  it  a  college,  post-war  conditions  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities finally  deciding  him  for  this  change.  Once  convinced  of  the 
wisdom  of  this  step,  he  did  not  spare  himself  before  the  Board 
and  the  Synod  in  trying  to  carry  it  to  a  conclusion.  Looking  back 
one  might  question  the  wisdom  of  his  methods,  but  one  cannot  be 
sure  that  another  approach  would  have  succeeded  better. 

Upon  the  establishment  of  Mary  Baldwin  College  in  1923, 
Dr.  Fraser  was  chosen  as  its  first  president.  He  agreed  to  accept 
the  presidency  with  reluctance  and  only  temporarily,  and  was 
paid  only  a  nominal  salary  for  such  a  position,  $1,000  a  year.^^^ 
As  it  happened  he  was  to  remain  as  president  for  more  than  five 
years,  although  he  had  sought  several  times  to  be  released.  Dr. 
Fraser  considered  his  relationship  to  the  internal  administration 
of  the  school  as  advisory  only.  The  efforts  to  raise  an  endowment 
had  come  to  take  much  of  his  time,  however,  and  both  his  health 
and  his  church  demanded  his  resignation  from  the  presidency  of 
the  College.  When  he  resigned  in  October,  1928,  he  declared  that 
his  duties  in  connection  with  the  College  had  come  to  occupy 
one- fourth  of  his  time,  whereas  at  first  they  had  been  negligible. 
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His  church  had  become  restless  because  of  this  encroachment  on 
his  time  and  energies.^^^ 

In  a  declaration  made  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  January, 
1928,  Dr.  Fraser  had  explained  at  some  length  the  considerations 
that  led  him  to  accept  the  presidency  and  the  difficulties  and  mis- 
givings he  had  experienced  in  that  office.  His  statement  indicates 
his  appreciation  of  the  problems  created  by  the  peculiar  organiza- 
tion and  administration  of  the  school  inherited  from  the  past  and 
by  the  conflict  of  Seminary  and  College  interests,  problems  which 
he  had  thought  might  bettter  be  met  by  one  long  acquainted  with 
the  "spirit  and  methods"  of  the  institution : 

Throughout  the  whole  conduct  of  the  College  it  has  suffered  from  the 
lack  of  an  actual  head  who  is  familiar  with  business  and  also  with  col- 
lege organization  and  administration.  In  my  first  speech  to  the  Synod  on 
the  subject  of  a  college,  I  assured  that  body  that  there  was  no  purpose 
to  provide  a  place  for  a  super-annuated  minister,  but  that  the  College 
should  secure  as  its  President  the  best  college  man  in  the  South.  When 
the  time  came  to  elect  a  President,  I  was  elected  over  my  protest,  and  I 
felt  obliged  to  decline.  Later  I  agreed  to  be  President  temporarily  and 
nominally  because  I  saw  the  danger  of  complications  so  long  as  the  Col- 
lege and  preparatory  school  were  conducted  in  the  same  plant,  if  one  un- 
familiar with  the  operations  of  the  school  should  be  placed  in  charge  and 
all  the  former  officers  were  placed  under  his  jurisdiction.  It  was  my 
thought  at  that  time  that  in  five  years  at  the  outside  the  College  and 
Seminary  would  be  separated.  When  the  campaign  began,  I  confidently 
expected  that  it  would  be  under  control  of  an  agency  of  Synod  like  that 
which  controlled  the  Million  Dollar  Campaign.  Had  it  been  done  it  would 
have  obviated  the  embarrassment  which  has  arisen  from  having  one  in 
the  lead  whose  whole  life  has  been  specialized  in  a  radically  different 
sphere  of  service.  Today  the  situation  demands  a  man  of  vigorous  con- 
stitution and  a  familiarity  with  the  work  required.  At  the  same  time, 
there  still  exists  the  danger  that  would  come  from  introducing  into  the 
management  of  the  double  institution  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  its  tra- 
ditions and  internal  operations.  I  have  no  suggestion  to  offer,  and,  if  I 
did,  it  would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  make  it. 

I  trust  the  Board  will  consider  the  last  problem  without  the  slightest 
embarrassment  on  account  of  personal  considerations.  It  would  be  the 
greatest  possible  relief  to  me  if  I  could  transfer  this  responsibility  to  some- 
one else.  I  profoundly  deplore  the  weakness  of  our  efforts  traceable  to 
my  own  lack  of  experience.  On  the  other  hand,  I  wish  it  distinctly  under- 
stood that  I  do  not  shirk  any  duty.  Any  expenditure  of  my  own  vitality  in 
the  cause  would  be  a  joy  to  me,  if  it  were  not  attended  by  a  detriment  to 
our  college  and  the  blighting  of  our  hopes.^s^ 
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Whatever  the  justice  of  his  judgment  of  the  situation  and  of 
his  responsibiHty  for  it,  one  cannot  but  admire  Dr.  Fraser's  fine 
spirit  both  in  assuming  the  presidency  and  in  seeking  to  be 
relieved  of  it.  And  certainly  his  fine  spirit  had  been  a  primary 
factor  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  institution.  Upon  the 
election  of  Dr.  Jarman  in  May,  1929,  Dr.  Fraser  retired  from 
the  presidency,  from  which  he  had  resigned  the  preceding  Octo- 
ber. He  continued  to  serve  as  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
until  1932  and  as  a  member  of  the  Board  until  his  death  in  1934. 
To  it  he  had  given  a  service  of  forty-one  years. 

Aside  from  his  services  to  church  and  Seminary,  Dr.  Fraser 
contributed  much  as  a  foremost  citizen  of  Staunton.  And  his 
position  in  the  city  was,  of  course,  a  great  asset  to  the  school. 
In  1914,  he  was  chairman  of  the  Citizens'  Committee  that  raised 
$100,000  to  erect  the  present  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Dr.  Fraser 
had  been  chosen  to  introduce  President-elect  Wilson  upon  his 
visit  to  the  city  in  1912,  the  highest  honor  certainly  that  Staunton 
could  bestow.  His  services  to  the  people  of  Staunton  were 
innumerable  as  a  speaker,  a  writer,  a  counsellor.  Dr.  Fraser  held 
rigidly  to  his  belief  in  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  how- 
ever, and  did  not  attempt  to  intervene  in  municipal  politics,  nor 
did  he  discuss  public  questions  in  the  pulpit.  The  following  com- 
ment by  one  well-acquainted  with  his  work  suggests  the  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held: 

The  hill  town  of  the  Shenandoah  Valley  is  no  mean  city.  To  be  prom- 
inent where  dwell  able  jurists,  proficient  physicians,  large- visioned  busi- 
ness men,  and  celebrated  educators  is  a  distinction  worthy  of  note.  .  .  . 
However,  if  it  were  put  to  a  vote  of  his  fellow-citizens,  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  one  they  would  crown  as  the  First  Citizen  would  be  the 
modest  man  who  lives  in  "The  Little  White  House"  where  Woodrow 
Wilson  was  born.^ss 

Mary  Baldwin  was  fortunate  to  have  had  his  devoted  services  and 
his  fine  example  of  Christian  living. 

In  the  President's  office  at  Mary  Baldwin  College  hangs  a 
portrait  of  Dr.  Fraser  copied  by  Mr.  Bjorn  Egeli,  who  became  a 
sort  of  "court  painter"  for  the  school,  from  a  photograph  of 
Dr.  Fraser.  This  portrait,  a  gift  of  the  artist,  was  unveiled  on 
February  21,  1935.  The  presentation  was  made  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  by  Dr.  Jarman  and  accepted  by  Dr.  Hunter  B.  Blakely, 
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then  chairman  of  the  Board  and  successor  to  Dr.  Fraser  as  pastor 
of  the  First  Presb}i:erian  Church. 

The  internal  administration  of  !Mar}^  Baldwin  from  1916  to 
1929  fell  to  ]Miss  Higgins,  first  as  Principal  to  1923,  then  as 
Dean  of  the  College  and  Principal  of  the  Seminary  to  1929.  And 
she  was  to  continue  for  a  part  of  one  year,  1929-30.  as  Academic 
Dean  of  the  College  after  the  Seminary  was  closed.  Aliss  IMari- 
anna  Parramore  Higgins  had  come  to  Ma.ry  Baldwin  in  1908. 
She  was  a  native  of  Virginia,  bom  at  Accomac,  where  she  re- 
ceived her  early  instruction.  Later  she  attended  the  Farmville 
Normal  School  and  took  special  courses  at  Har\-ard  and  Columbia 
Universities.  Before  coming  to  the  Seminary  she  had  taught  in 
Fredericksburg  College,  Virginia,  and  Columbia  Woman's  Col- 
lege, South  Carolina.  Her  selection  as  teacher  of  English  in  1908 
is  interesting.  i\Iiss  Weimar  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
that  Miss  Long,  who  had  served  as  a  substitute  in  this  position 
for  a  time,  was  quite  satisfactory'  and  would  have  been  retained 
but  for  the  fact  that  she  had  an  opportunity  to  secure  Miss 
Higgins,  "a.  Southern  lady  and  a  Presbyterian."^^^ 

Miss  Higgins  had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  reorganization 
of  the  curriculum  under  IVIiss  Weimar.  As  a  teacher  of  pre- 
parator}'  English,  she  reorganized  that  work  and  "made  the 
four  years  of  High  School  English  fall  into  line  with  the  (en- 
tranced requirements  of  the  colleges  and  therefore  correspond 
with  the  courses  in  the  best  preparator}-  schools."^*"  Miss  Latane, 
a  colleague  of  IVIiss  Higgins  at  a  later  date,  gave  her  the  credit 
for  initiating  the  reorganization  of  the  entire  preparatory'  course, 
the  other  departments  following  her  lead.^*^  In  1915,  she  was 
chosen  as  a  member  of  the  committee  from  the  faculty  to  make 
the  changes  necessary  for  recognition  as  a  junior  college. ^*^ 
IMiss  Higgins  had  certain  qualifications  for  this  work  of  reorgani- 
zation. Coming  from  the  outside  with  no  special  attachments  to 
]\Iar}'  Baldwin's  peculiar  system,  she  was  better  able  to  see  its 
shortcomings  than  those  who  had  lived  with  them  for  years. 
Moreover,  she  was  a  woman  of  considerable  force  who  would 
not  hesitate  to  tackle  difficult  administrative  problems.  Her  energ}^ 
and  inclination  to  administrative  leadership  probably  determined 
her  choice  as  head  of  the  school  upon  the  resignation  of  Miss 
Weimar  in  1916.    B}'  this  date,  it  will  be  recalled,  all  the  pre- 
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paratory  work  and  the  first  two  years  of  college,  work  had  been 
recognized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Virginia. 

There  was  relatively  little  change  in  the  curriculum  from  1916 
to  1923,  except  the  changes  incident  to  the  World  War  mentioned 
above.  Courses  in  the  German  language  and  literature  were  not 
restored  to  the  curriculum  until  1928.  Spanish,  introduced  in  1917, 
was  continued,  and  in  1918,  Italian  was  added,  primarily  for  voice 
pupils,  the  catalogue  stated.  In  1919,  a  special  teacher  of  physical 
education  was  employed  and  the  work  expanded.  Up  to  this  time 
the  teacher  of  expression  had  also  been  the  director  of  physical 
education.  In  1920,  a  third  course  in  collegiate  history  was  added, 
the  history  of  Europe,  1789-1920,  an  addition  due  no  doubt  to  the 
demand  for  more  special  attention  to  modern  Europe  and  the 
background  of  the  World  War.  In  her  first  report  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  January,  1917,  Miss  Higgins  said  she  wished  to  ex- 
pand the  cuiriculum  but  so  far  had  made  no  radical  changes.  "My 
aim  has  been  to  maintain  and  perfect  what  I  found  in  discipline 
and  scholarship."^*^  In  her  reports  in  the  following  years,  Miss 
Higgins  insisted  that  good  students  did  not  select  Mary  Baldwin, 
since  it  was  now  easier  to  find  standard  colleges  granting  degrees. 
Her  emphasis  on  this  conclusion  must  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  movement  for  a  college.  By  1921,  however.  Miss  Higgins 
was  able  to  report  an  increased  number  in  the  collegiate  classes. 
She  had  made  a  special  effort  to  arouse  an  interest  in  the  college 
courses  and  to  encourage  girls  to  go  on  to  senior  colleges.  ^**  As 
to  special  departments,  she  stated  that  the  college  English,  history, 
and  Latin  departments  were  large,  and  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
growing.  She  encouraged  the  classical  tradition,  and  expressed 
her  gratification  that  Latin  was  one  of  the  most  popular  subjects 
in  school  and  that,  by  special  request,  the  senior  Latin  class  was 
being  given  some  instruction  in  Greek.  This  subject  did  not  appear 
in  the  catalogue,  however,  until  1928. 

The  following  summary  made  by  Miss  Higgins  describes  the 
academic  status  on  the  eve  of  the  transition  to  the  college: 

The  total  number  of  students  enrolled  for  the  session  1922-23  is  three 
hundred  and  forty-four,  showing  an  increase  in  the  enrollment  of  nearly 
thirty-three  and  one-third  per  cent  since  the  close  of  the  session  of  1915- 
16.  Exclusive  of  the  Graded  Department  about  one-third  of  the  new 
students  .   .   .   are   high   school  graduates.   .   .   Many   of   the   high   school 
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graduates  are  poorly  prepared  in  Latin  and  the  Modern  Languages,  and 
for  this  reason,  they  are  making  up  conditions  in  preparatory  work  at  the 
same  time  that  they  are  doing  collegiate  work.  Other  high  school  grad- 
uates did  not  apply  for  the  Junior  College  diploma,  but  came  here  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  taking  courses  in  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Physical  Edu- 
cation, or  Domestic  Science.  A  large  percentage  of  the  students  enrolled 
for  this  year  are  taking  a  preponderance  of  college  work.  The  collegiate' 
students  in  English  number  ninety-eight ;  collegiate  history,  sixty-seven ; 
the  Latin  department  numbers  one-hundred  and  twenty-six,  twenty-four 
taking  collegiate  Latin ;  the  French  department,  one-hundred  fifty-three ; 
the  Spanish  and  Italian  departments  total  twenty-six.  The  Mathematics 
department  includes  one  hundred  twenty-four,  thirty-one  taking  college 
mathematics ;  the  Science  department,  consisting  of  Physics  and  Chemistry, 
is  filled,  many  students  having  been  refused  admission  to  that  department 
on  account  of  limited  space ;  the  Domestic  Science,  Voice,  and  Commercial 
departments  have  a  capacity  enrollment ;  the  Piano  department  shows  a 
distinct  loss.  As  the  number  enrolled  for  literary  work  increases,  the 
number  for  special  work  naturally  decreases.^*^ 

The  work  of  reorganizing  and  expanding  the  curriculum  for 
the  college  program  initiated  in  the  fall  of  1923  and  the  problems 
involved  in  its  institution  were  left  to  the  direction  of  Miss 
Higgins.  Dr.  Fraser,  now  President  of  the  College,  declared  to 
the  Board  in  his  report  in  January,  1924: 

When  you  kindly  elected  me  a  year  ago  President  of  the  College,  I 
accepted  the  position  with  the  understanding  that  I  would  not  give  my 
full  time  to  its  duties,  but  continue  my  relation  to  the  First  Presbj-terian 
Church  as  its  pastor.  Accordingly,  nearly  all  the  practical  work  of  the 
administration  of  the  college  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean  and  the 
Business  ^Manager.  These  two  officers  have  conducted  the  college  very 
much  as  they  had  always  conducted  ^lary  Baldwin  Seminary.  My  own 
connection  with  the  actual  administration  has  been  largely  of  an  advisory 
nature.246 

Some  of  the  problems,  both  instructional  and  social.  Involved  in 
conducting  the  College  and  Seminary  in  the  same  buildings  he 
suggested  in  the  same  report : 

At  the  outset  many  problems  and  uncertainties  beset  the  efforts  to  or- 
ganize and  conduct  the  college  in  the  same  plant  in  which  we  were  also 
conducting  a  preparatory  school,  such  as  the  rooming  of  students,  the  ar- 
rangement of  them  in  the  dining  hall,  the  granting  of  privileges  to  col- 
lege students  which  discriminate  them  from  Seminary  students,  the  ap- 
plication of  church  attendance  rules  to  the  two  bodies,  the  use  of  the 
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academic  and  library  equipment  by  the  two  sets  of  students,  the  wise 
handling  of  the  overlapping  of  the  Junior  College  upon  the  college  proper, 
such  a  regulation  of  the  comparative  number  of  College  and  Seminary 
as  to  avoid  the  crippling  of  revenues.  ...  In  all  of  this  I  have  been  a 
deeply  interested  spectator  and  have  been  in  frequent  consultation  with 
the  Dean.  The  successful  manner  in  which  these  difficult  problems  have 
been  met  and  solved  has  excited  my  admiration,  and  I  commend  it  to 
yours. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  had  approved  in  October,  1922,  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  three  from  the  faculty  to  act  with 
Dr.  Fraser  and  Dr.  J.  A.  Burruss,  President  of  Virginia  Poly- 
technic Institute,  in  the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum.  The 
actual  work  on  the  curriculum  was  done,  it  seems,  largely  by 
the  faculty  committee  consisting  of  Miss  Higgins,  Miss  Nancy 
McFarland,  Head  of  the  Latin  Department,  and  Miss  Edith 
Latane,  Head  of  the  History  Department.^*^ 

The  first  step  in  the  provision  for  a  four-year  college  that 
aimed  at  standardization  was  the  fixing  of  more  rigid  entrance 
requirements.  Some  advancement  had  been  made  in  this  direction 
under  Miss  Weimar's  administration.  A  standard  high  school 
course  was  provided  for  those  who  wanted  to  qualify  for  entrance 
to  a  Class  A  college.  But  there  remained  many  features  of  the 
old  elastic  system  by  which  any  one  could  enter  and  could  take 
preparatory  and  college  work  in  variable  combinations.  The  Col- 
lege and  Seminary,  although  still  in  the  same  buildings,  were  now 
separated  to  the  extent  that  separate  catalogues  were  issued,  the 
Seminary  catalogue  issued  in  the  traditional  white  and  gold,  that 
of  the  College  in  a  "severe  academic  grey."  The  college  catalogue 
of  1923  stated  as  requirements  for  admission  that  the  applicant 
be  sixteen  years  of  age  and  that  she  present  a  record  of  sixteen 
units  of  high  school  work.^*^  The  distribution  of  the  prescribed 
courses  is  interesting.  The  student  must  have  four  units  in 
English,  one  in  history,  three  in  mathematics,  three  or  four  in 
Latin  (if  the  student  had  only  three,  she  must  take  an  extra  year 
of  college  Latin)  ,  and  two  in  a  modern  language.  The  three  (or 
four)  elective  credits  might  be  from  a  considerable  range  of 
subjects.  The  emphasis  on  mathematics  and  Latin  indicates  the 
strongly  classical  tradition.  A  student  might  enter  as  a  con- 
ditioned  freshman  with   fourteen  units  and  make  up  the  two 
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remaining  ones  in  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years.  Or  a  stu- 
dent who  fulfilled  all  the  entrance  requirements  might  be  admitted 
to  the  college  department  as  a  special  student  with  the  under- 
standing that  she  take  a  minimum  of  twelve  hours  of  college 
work. 

For  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  thirty-two  session  hours 
(sixty- four  semester  hours)  were  required  courses,  the  remain- 
ing twenty-eight  might  be  elected.  There  was  yet  no  provision 
as  to  majors  and  minors.  The  prescribed  courses  were :  English, 
six  hours;  history,  three;  Latin,  three  (if  four  units  were  offered 
for  entrance)  ;  modern  language,  three  (or  six  if  no  units  were 
offered  for  entrance)  ;  psychology,  three;  science,  three  (or  six 
if  none  were  offered  for  entrance);  mathematics,  three;  Bible, 
six;  hygiene,  two.  For  the  first  time  the  study  of  Bible  was  a 
required  subject.^*^ 

There  had  been  only  twenty-one  collegiate  courses  before  the 
session  of  1923-24.  The  number  was  increased  now  to  forty-nine. 
Most  of  these  were  courses  extended  throughout  the  year,  making 
them  equivalent  to  twice  the  number  of  semester  courses.  The 
distribution  of  courses  was  as  follows :  art  history,  one ;  Bible, 
four ;  hygiene,  one ;  economics,  two ;  English,  seven ;  French, 
four ;  history,  six ;  Latin,  seven ;  mathematics,  seven ;  psychology 
and  philosophy,  two;  physics,  three;  chemistry,  two;  Spanish, 
three.  Among  these  courses  one  finds  the  following  new  courses : 
in  the  field  of  economics,  introduced  for  the  first  time,  an  intro- 
duction to  economics,  and  the  economic  history  of  England;  in 
the  field  of  English,  American  poetry,  drama,  and  the  novel ;  and 
in  history,  a  course  in  American  foreign  relations  and  two  full- 
year  courses  in  United  States  history,  to  which  only  one  year 
had  been  devoted  before.  Before  1928,  considerable  change  and 
expansion  took  place  in  the  curriculum.  Some  changes  emphasized 
the  past  traditions  of  the  school ;  some  looked  to  the  future.  For 
example,  a  course  in  Old  English,  which  had  been  dropped  from 
the  English  course,  reappeared,  reminiscent  of  Miss  Baldwin's 
day.  Courses  in  Latin  and  mathematics  increased  from  seven  each 
to  ten  each,  the  former  course  especially  emphasizing  the  tra- 
ditional element.  On  the  other  hand,  an  education  department 
appeared  in  1924,  with  two  courses;  philosophy  and  psychology 
were  increased  from  two  courses  to  five;  and  American  govern- 
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ment,  a  new  course,  was  added  to  the  economics  curriculum.  The 
field  of  the  social  sciences  was  to  receive  even  more  stress  in  the 
considerably  enlarged  curriculum  of  1928-29. 

Up  to  1928,  the  objective  had  been  to  so  maintain  the  work 
of  Seminary  and  College  that  upon  the  separation  of  the  two, 
there  would  be  a  patronage  for  each.  Indeed,  there  was  an  efifort 
to  strengthen  the  primary  courses  in  order  that  the  patronage 
for  the  Seminary  might  be  increased  in  that  direction.^^"  As  it 
became  apparent,  however,  that  separate  buildings  for  a  college 
could  not  be  hoped  for  in  the  immediate  future  and  since  the  new 
ruling  of  the  Virginia  Board  of  Education  was  that  "on  and  after 
September  1,  1929,  the  minimum  qualification  for  those  persons 
beginning  to  teach  in  an  accredited  high  school  in  Virginia  shall 
be  the  baccalaureate  degree  from  a  standard  college,"  the  Board 
of  Trustees  decided  to  discontinue  the  Seminary  work  after  the 
session  of  1928-29  in  order  that  the  College  be  able  to  secure 
recognition  by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  This  event  marked 
the  end  of  an  era  in  the  history  of  Mary  Baldwin.  One  part  of 
"Miss  Baldwin's  School"  had  been  lopped  off;  of  necessity,  it  is 
true,  in  order  that  the  other  part  should  go  on.  After  all.  Miss 
Baldwin's  objective  had  been  the  "higher  education  of  women." 
But  some  now  deplored  the  discontinuance  of  the  Seminary, 
insisting  that  she  "had  loved  to  gather  all  the  little  children 
around  her."  Even  those  who  approved  the  plan  could  but  regret 
the  necessity  for  the  closing  of  the  preparatory  department,  which 
had  constituted  an  important  part  of  the  Seminary.  The  discon- 
tinuance of  the  Seminary  meant  a  temporary  loss  of  patronage 
to  Mary  Baldwin.  Naturally  this  loss  began  in  the  last  year  of 
the  Seminary,  since  its  close  had  already  been  announced.  Mr. 
King  said  in  July  that  a  number  of  preparatory  students  did  not 
return  because  they  could  not  complete  the  work  in  one  year,  and 
others  failed  to  enter  for  the  same  reason.^^^ 

Considerable  changes  were  made  in  the  academic  work  for 
the  session  of  1929-30.  At  its  meeting  on  January  22,  1929.  the 
Board  of  Trusteees  had  approved  the  granting  of  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  degree.  Miss  Higgins  declared  that  this  change  "was 
welcomed  particularly  by  that  ever  increasing  group  of  girls  who 
have  had  poor  preparation  in  Latin  or  no  preparation  in  Latin, 
and  who  do  not  care  for  Latin."^^^   For  the  Bachelor  of  Science 
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degree,  no  Latin  was  required  for  admission,  but  one  unit  of 
science  and  three  or  four  units  of  a  foreign  language  (instead 
of  the  two  required  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree)  were  pre- 
scribed.^^^  For  securing  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  the  required 
courses  remained  the  same.  For  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
Latin  was  omitted ;  otherwise,  the  required  courses  were  the  same 
as  those  for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree.  Majors  and  minors 
were  introduced  for  the  first  time,  a  major  to  consist  of  fifteen 
session  hours,  a  minor  of  nine. 

The  new  course  of  study  contained  interesting  additions.  The 
history  of  art  now  contained  three  courses,  among  them  a  course 
in  contemporary  art  and  artists,  including  American  art.  Bible 
had  been  expanded  to  eight  courses.  The  department  of  biology 
appeared  for  the  first  time  with  four  session  courses ;  economics 
was  the  same,  with  three ;  education  contained  eight  courses,  five 
of  them  historical  and  theoretical,  three  in  methods.  English  in- 
cluded twelve  courses.  French  contained  seven  session  courses ; 
history  was  the  same,  except  for  the  fact  that  American  foreign 
policy  was  replaced  by  a  course  in  international  relations.  German 
appeared  again  with  five  session  courses ;  six  were  offered  in 
Greek ;  hygiene  and  physical  education  contained  eleven ;  in  Italian 
two  session  courses  were  given ;  Latin,  ten  courses ;  mathematics, 
ten  courses ;  philosophy,  two ;  psychology,  which  now  listed  such 
new  courses  as  experimental  psychology,  the  psychology  of  adoles- 
cence, educational  psychology,  and  social  psychology,  included 
five  courses ;  physics  remained  the  same  with  three  courses ; 
chemistry  had  advanced  from  two  to  three,  with  quantitative 
analysis.  Sociology  was  introduced  for  the  first  time,  with 
three  courses.  These  were  the  introduction  to  sociology,  edu- 
cational sociology,  and  social  psychology.  Spanish  had  been 
increased  to  six  courses.  In  comparison  with  the  curriculum 
of  1923  with  forty-nine  courses,  one  hundred  were  now  of- 
fered, more  than  half  of  them  being  session  courses,  with  six 
semester  (or  three  session)  hours'  credit.  English  led  the  list, 
offering  thirty-six  hours,  or  seventy-two  semester  hours ;  the  next 
in  line  was  Latin,  with  twenty-eight  session  hours ;  the  last  on  the 
list  was  sociology  with  only  four  and  one-half  session  hours.  It 
is  obvious  from  this  summary,  however,  that  the  natural  sciences, 
with  biology  added  and  an  additional  course  in  chemistry  and 
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the  social  sciences,  with  much  expansion  in  education  and  psy- 
chology and  the  introduction  of  sociology,  had  grown  more  in 
proportion  than  the  traditional  "schools,"  Whether  this  growth 
was  good  or  bad  might  be  left  to  the  philosopher.  It  appeared 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  time  at  least. 

In  1927-28,  the  college  enrollment  in  the  various  departments 
was  as  follows:  Bible,  132;  French,  98;  Spanish,  38;  Latin,  54; 
science,  45;  psychology,  15;  economics,  8;  mathematics,  67;  his- 
tory of  art,  37;  history,  81;  English,  179;  hygiene  and  health 
education,  35 ;  education,  15 ;  sociology,  28.^^*  The  number  of 
full  graduates  from  the  literary  department  of  Mary  Baldwin 
Seminary  from  1866  to  1923  was  157.^^^  In  the  first  five  years 
of  the  college,  1923-1928,  the  number  was  SO.^^e 

The  fine  arts — piano,  voice,  elocution,  drawing  and  painting — 
had  been  one  of  the  outstanding  features  of  "Miss  Baldwin's 
School."  This  high  status  of  the  fine  arts  departments  was  main- 
tained after  the  death  of  Miss  Baldwin.  Indeed,  there  was  con- 
siderable expansion,  especially  in  group  singing,  choral  and  glee 
club  work,  violin,  orchestration,  and  organ.  When  the  standardi- 
zation of  the  school  began  to  be  discussed,  a  primary  concern  was 
the  loss  of  income  that  might  be  expected  in  these  departments. 
If  the  young  lady  sought  a  degree  she  would  have  to  give  more 
time  to  literary  studies.  Moreover,  the  application  of  entrance 
requirements  would  cut  off  many  students  of  irregular  literary 
preparation  who  might  have  come  for  work  in  these  special 
subjects.  Without  an  endowment,  it  was  feared  that  the  school 
would  not  be  able  to  stand  the  loss  of  income  in  these  depart- 
ments. Mr.  King  was  particularly  concerned  about  this  condition. 
In  his  report  of  1929,  he  gave  a  comparison  of  the  numbers  in 
the  special  courses  in  1922-23  and  1928-29.  It  was  as  follows: 
1922-23,  music,  125 ;  voice,  43 ;  art,  25 ;  domestic  science,  37.  In 
1928-29,  the  figures  were:  music,  71;  voice,  34;  art,  15;  and 
domestic  science,  9.  The  loss  in  these  departments  was  42  in 
1928-29  as  compared  with  1927-28.^^^  In  part,  of  course,  this 
loss  is  explained  by  the  loss  of  general  enrollment  in  1928-29,  but 
it  is  greater  in  proportion  than  that  loss.  Miss  Higgins'  reports 
for  some  years  had  emphasized  the  fact  that  as  the  literary  work 
was  expanded  the  special  departments  suffered.  She  accepted 
this  fact  as  a  natural  consequence.    Since  her  main  interest  was 
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in  attaining  the  standard  college  level,  she  was  less  concerned 
about  it  than  Mr.  King.  However,  she  reported  the  following 
significant  changes  she  had  made  in  these  departments  to  give 
them  a  better  academic  rating  and  thus  to  maintain  the  patronage : 

1.  Changing  the  requirements  for  graduation  from  the  special  depart- 
ments. This  change  will  decrease  the  number  of  special  graduates  for  a 
while,  but  we  hope  it  will  result  in  turning  out  a  finer  type  of  graduate 
from  those  departments. 

2.  Offering  a  college  certificate  for  the  completion  of  a  three-year 
course  in  special  subjects,  such  as  music,  art,  etc.,  so  as  to  encourage  the 
high  school  graduate  to  come  to  Mary  Baldwin,  even  though  they  are  not 
candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree.  For  economic  reasons  we  are  compelled 
to  maintain  our  special  departments  at  this  time. 

3.  Allowing  credit  for  music  to  candidates  for  the  A.  B.  degree.  If 
a  student  wishes  to  pursue  the  music  course  and  at  the  same  time  receive 
the  A.B.  degree,  we  require  forty-eight  hours  of  literary  work  and  twelve 
hours  of  music  during  the  four  years,  the  emphasis  being  laid  on  the 
theoretical  studies  in  music.  This  has  meant  additional  courses  in  Har- 
mony and  the  History  of  Music.^^^ 

The  catalogue  of  1925-26  announced  these  additional  courses, 
including  also  a  course  in  music  appreciation.  For  a  number 
of  years,  there  had  been  courses  in  the  history  of  art.  In  fact, 
in  Miss  Baldwin's  day,  there  had  also  been  a  course  in  the  history 
of  music.  After  1925-26,  the  diploma  for  graduation  in  special 
subjects  was  replaced  by  a  certificate  only.  In  this  year,  "Expres- 
sion" became  "Spoken  English."  The  glamour  of  "Elocution" 
thus  evolved  in  a  more  realistic  practical  age  into  simple  "Spoken 
English." 

Domestic  science  had  been  a  very  popular  subject  for  a 
number  of  years,  with  a  capacity  enrollment.  From  Mr.  King's 
figures,  quoted  above,  the  enrollment  dropped  to  nine  in  1928-29. 
It  had  been  twenty-two  the  year  before.  This  drop  is  explained, 
no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  the  announcement  had  been  made 
that  it  would  be  discontinued  after  1929-30.  Thus  another 
feature  of  the  old  elastic  curriculum  made  way  for  the  standard 
college  course.  The  business  subjects  were  continued,  however, 
but  carried  no  credit  towards  a  degree.  A  certificate  was  granted 
for  the  completion  of  the  course.  A  more  complete  study  of  the 
physical  education  curriculum  is  given  below  in  the  section  on 
"Health  and  Physical  Education." 
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Another  change  that  came  in  1925-26  was  the  discontinuance 
of  the  granting  of  medals  and  prizes.  The  awarding  of  medals 
had  been  a  prominent  feature  of  the  commencements  from  Miss 
Baldwin's  day ;  in  fact,  from  Dr.  Bailey's  day.  But  Miss  Baldwin 
had  greatly  increased  the  awards.  Her  excellent  business  judg- 
ment, no  doubt,  led  her  to  emphasize  this  feature ;  they  possessed 
great  advertising  value.  A  suggestion  of  the  value  attached  to 
these  is  found  in  the  request  made  by  an  "old  girl"  who  had  lost 
her  medal.  In  May,  1919,  the  Executive  Committee  stated  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees: 

The  Principal  handed  to  the  Executive  Committee  a  letter  from  Mrs. 
Sallie  Girdwood,  a  former  pupil,  stating  that  at  the  close  of  the  session 
of  1874-75  she  received  a  gold  medal  for  proficiency  on  the  organ,  that 
she  had  lost  it,  and  being  very  highly  prized,  she  asks  that  the  Seminary 
give  her  another  in  place  of  it,  she  paying  the  costs  of  the  same.  We 
recommend  that  the  request  be  granted.^^a 

The  awarding  of  prizes  had  another  value  aside  from  attract- 
ing patronage;  it  kept  pupils  at  school  through  commencement. 
All  prizes  were  awarded  on  the  last  commencement  program; 
they  had  to  be  received  in  person.  The  reports  of  the  Principals 
from  year  to  year  indicate  how  difficult  it  was  to  keep  the  girls 
from  leaving  before  the  commencement  programs  began ;  indeed, 
since  many  did  not  seek  "credits"  or  graduation,  they  often  left 
before  examinations.  For  example.  Miss  Weimar  declared  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  May,  1906:  "As  usual  near  the  close 
of  the  session  many  pupils  not  willing  to  stand  final  examinations 
have  departed  to  their  respective  homes."^'"'  The  number  of  board- 
ing students,  she  said,  had  already  dropped  from  180  to  150.  But 
rare  the  girl,  no  doubt,  who  would  leave  if  she  were  likely 
to  receive  an  award.  "Practicing  for  receiving  medals"  was  a 
favorite  preparation  for  commencement,  just  as  "bleaching"  was. 
So  the  more  prizes,  the  more  chances  that  each  individual  felt 
she  might  have,  the  more  pretty  girls  in  white  dresses  to  display 
on  "circus  benches"  at  commencement.  But  the  college  catalogue  of 
1924-25  carried  the  last  announcement  of  these  old-time  awards. 
With  the  discontinuance  of  medals  another  feature  of  the  old- 
time  private  academy  had  passed  away.  Although  more  is  said 
about   commencements   later,   another  change   that  occurred   in 
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1925  might  be  mentioned  here.  This  year  recorded  the  first 
graduation  from  the  four-year  college.  The  old  ceremonials,  white 
dresses,  flowers,  etc.,  were  retained  for  the  Seminary  commence- 
ment, but  for  the  separate  college  program  there  was  the  formal 
procession  in  cap  and  gown.  There  was  one  graduate.  Miss  Elsie 
Jones.  Much  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  "first  graduate"  of  the 
Seminar)^,  Miss  Nannie  Tate,  class  of  1865,  still  living  and 
present,  and  Miss  Jones,  first  graduate  of  the  College.  There  was, 
it  must  be  said,  an  historical  inaccuracy  in  this  statement.  There 
were  graduates  of  the  Seminary  before  Miss  Tate.  Miss  Baldwin 
herself  was  a  graduate  and  recipient  of  the  white  satin  diploma. 

Library  and  laboratory  facilities  increased  considerably  during 
this  generation,  although  the  expansion  may  appear  relatively 
small.  Soon  after  Miss  Baldwin's  death,  the  library  contained 
3,300  books.  It  was  located  in  the  small  room  (for  a  library) 
where  the  administrative  offices  are  now.  For  some  years  the 
expenditure  was  small;  in  1906-1907,  for  example,  $107.25  was 
spent.  With  the  effort  to  raise  the  academic  level  of  the  Seminary 
after  1910,  the  amount  increased  to  three  or  four  hundred  dollars 
a  year.  After  the  construction  of  Academic  in  1907,  the  library 
secured  a  more  commodious  location  on  the  second  floor  of  that 
building,  with  the  pleasant  southeast  exposure  looking  toward 
Betsy  Bell.  When  the  school  sought  recognition  from  the  State 
Board  of  Education  in  1916,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  books 
was  such  that  Mr.  King  reported  that  more  space  would  have  to 
be  given  to  the  library.  The  catalogue  of  1915-16  stated  that  the 
library  contained  5,180  volumes.  Because  of  the  small  funds 
available  for  the  library,  books  were  selected,  no  doubt,  with  ex- 
ceptional care.  In  1920,  the  portrait  of  Mr.  Waddell  was  donated 
to  the  Seminary  and  hung  in  the  library  and  a  collection  of  one 
hundred  thirty-three  books  from  his  private  collection  was  added 
to  it.2" 

Up  to  1920,  the  library  had  not  been  catalogued.  The  only 
catalogue  existing  was  a  ledger  with  a  list  of  accessions,  from 
which  a  printed  pamphlet  was  published,  perhaps  from  time  to 
time.  The  writer  has  seen  the  printed  "catalogue"  of  1891.  The 
books,  a  well-selected  lot,  were  listed  according  to  their  location 
in  certain  bookcases.  Blank  pages  in  the  pamphlet  gave  room  for 
new  accessions.    There  was  no  system  of  numbering  the  books; 
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only  the  cases  were  numbered.  In  1920,  Miss  Higgins  stated  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  that  she  had  decided  the  Ubrary  should  be 
catalogued  and  had  selected  the  Library  of  Congress  system.  Her 
report  of  1923  gives  a  concise  statement  of  the  condition  of  the 
library  on  the  eve  of  the  establishment  of  the  College.  The 
cataloguing  had  been  completed  by  Miss  Abbie  McFarland,  the 
librarian.  The  library  contained  6,532  volumes.^''^  By  1929,  it 
had  been  increased  to  8,755  books  and  had  forty-six  subscriptions 
to  magazines  and  newspapers.^^^ 

The  laboratories  had  possessed  very  meager  equipment  during 
Miss  Baldwin's  day;  the  sciences  were  not  one  of  the  major 
emphases  nor  a  popular  choice.  Since  experiments  were  per- 
formed by  the  professor  in  the  presence  of  the  class,  the  school 
could  escape  some  of  the  cost  in  equipment  and  materials.  From 
1900,  however,  the  catalogues  announced  that  students  were  ex- 
pected to  perform  the  experiments.  Perhaps  the  new  science 
teacher,  Miss  Chatterton,  graduate  of  Mount  Holyoke,  which 
had  been  rather  exceptional  in  its  stress  on  science,  was  respon- 
sible for  this  change.  There  was  no  separate  item  in  the  budget 
on  laboratories  in  these  years.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  during  the 
period  of  expansion  in  buildings  up  to  1910,  little  was  spent.  In 
July,  1915,  Mr.  King  stated  to  the  Board  that  the  equipment 
would  have  to  be  increased  and  a  new  room  fitted  up,  at  a  cost 
of  $600,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirement  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  for  recognition  as  a  junior  college.^®*  Another  increase 
was  made  at  a  cost  of  $1,000,  when  the  Seminary  was  advanced 
to  the  senior  college  level.  The  Business  Manager  was  authorized 
in  the  same  year  to  purchase  equipment  for  a  psychological  labora- 
^Qj-y  265  With  the  introduction  of  biology  in  1928-29,  a  biological 
laboratory  was  established^^''  Up  to  the  end  of  this  era  the  chief 
emphasis  in  the  field  of  college  science  was  in  chemistry.  The 
improvement,  made  with  very  meager  funds,  owed  much  to  the 
industry  and  scholarship  of  Miss  Hurlburt,  a  Master  of  Arts 
graduate  of  Wellesley,  who  was  head  of  the  department  for 
twenty  years. 

With  the  assistance  of  her  faculty,  Miss  Higgins  had  done 
some  very  hard  work  under  considerable  restraints  and  limitations 
in  raising  Mary  Baldwin  to  the  senior  college  level.  Much  re- 
mained to  be  done  indeed  before  it  could  secure  the  approval  of 
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regional  and  national  standardizing  agencies.  She  had  taken  the 
first  steps  in  that  direction,  however,  in  securing  the  approval 
of  the  Virginia  State  Board  of  Education.  In  1925,  Hampden- 
Sydney  College  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Letters  upon  Miss  Higgins  in  recognition  of  her  work  at  Mary 
Baldwin,  a  distinction  never  before  granted  to  a  woman  by  this 
Presbyterian  college  for  men.  Miss  Higgins  appeared  to  enjoy 
the  exercise  of  executive  and  administrative  power,  presenting 
a  great  contrast  to  Miss  Weimar  in  this  respect.  Also  she  seemed 
to  relish  to  the  fullest  extent  the  social  obligations  and  privileges 
of  her  position  in  the  associations  with  alumnae,  patrons,  and  the 
public  in  general.  She  was  a  handsome  woman,  tall,  imposing, 
always  well-groomed,  who  satisfied  in  these  particulars  the  de- 
mands of  her  office.  She  had  worked  hard  to  rise  to  the  varied 
duties  placed  upon  her  in  this  period  of  transition. 

Although  Miss  Higgins'  name  will  appear  in  the  later  pages 
of  this  chapter  in  connection  with  the  physical,  social,  and  religi- 
ous life  of  the  school,  and  it  will  be  found  that  she  made  con- 
siderable contributions  in  those  fields,  a  word  might  be  said  here 
about  her  later  years.  She  remained  as  academic  dean  of  the 
College  for  the  greater  part  of  a  year  after  Dr.  Jarman  became 
president.  After  a  year  as  principal  of  Beverley  Hall,  a  school 
for  girls  she  established  at  Staunton,  and  several  years  of  school 
work  in  Richmond  and  elsewhere,  she  retired  to  her  home  at 
Accomac,  Virginia.  Here  she  died  on  March  6,  1938.  Memorial 
exercises  were  held  in  the  Mary  Baldwin  Chapel  on  March  8  in 
recognition  of  her  work  for  the  school. 

The  Faculty  of  Three  Decades 

Mary  Baldwin  might  serve  as  an  example  of  the  Mark 
Hopkins  system  of  education.  These  pages  have  certainly  made 
clear  the  financial  limitation  under  which  the  school  was  con- 
ducted. To  an  unusual  degree  the  reputation  of  the  school  for 
high  scholastic  attainment  had  rested  upon  its  teachers.  The 
Executive  Committee  recognized  this  fact  in  its  declaration  in 
1901  that  the  faculty  "was  keeping  up  its  deserved  reputation 
that  has  so  long  made  the  school  what  it  is."^^^  The  smallness 
of  this  home-school,  the  close  association  of  students  and  faculty, 
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and  the  slight  penetration  of  any  outside  distractions  within  the 
walls  of  the  Seminary  naturally  gave  the  faculty  larger  oppor- 
tunities to  influence  student  thought  and  action  than  would  have 
been  possible  under  a  different  set  of  circumstances.  Apparently 
the  teachers  enjoyed  complete  freedom  as  to  the  conduct  of  their 
classes,  and  as  to  methods  and  content  of  teaching.  Mr.  Murray 
was  free  to  relate  reminiscences  of  the  Civil  War  in  his  geometry 
or  natural  science  classes.  But  his  cultured  mind  and  gentle  spirit 
gave  educative  value  to  whatever  he  might  have  chosen  to  discuss. 
On  the  whole,  the  recollections  and  records  left  emphasize  the 
general  severity  of  the  standards  that  the  teachers  applied  within 
the  range  of  the  course  of  studies.  Miss  Riddle  was  noted  for 
long  assignments  in  history  and  for  demanding  thoroughness  in 
the  preparation  of  them;  under  Miss  Strickler  one  had  to  learn 
even  the  footnotes  in  Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar.  At  the  same 
time  the  records  repeat  the  tribute  of  succeeding  groups  of  stu- 
dents to  many  of  these  teachers  that  they  taught  much  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  courses;  and,  particularly,  the  fine  art  of  noble  living 
by  their  example.  It  is  impossible  to  give  a  personal  history  of  the 
members  of  these  faculties  of  three  decades;  only  a  few  individ- 
uals can  be  mentioned ;  but  certain  general  observations  about  the 
faculty  as  a  whole  might  first  be  made. 

One  finds  in  the  study  of  the  faculty,  as  in  other  aspects 
of  the  Seminary,  the  old  and  the  new  tendencies  in  education, 
interestingly  combined.  The  fact  that  several  members  of  Miss 
Baldwin's  faculty  continued  their  work  for  many  years  under 
Miss  Higgins  gave  a  continuity  of  ideals  and  practice.  Later 
several  graduates  of  the  Seminary  under  Miss  Baldwin  were 
added  to  the  faculty.  Thus  it  constituted  a  vital  link  with  the 
past  and  preserved  the  "personality"  of  the  school.  Around  the 
devotion  to  certain  teachers,  the  loyalty  of  the  alumnae  could 
be  more  effectively  organized  than  around  material  foundations 
or  intangible  ideals  and  memories.  Sufficient  new  members 
were  brought  into  the  faculty,  however,  to  prevent  the  viewpoint 
from  being  too  narrowly  parochial.  Nevertheless,  there  were 
at  times  perhaps  a  preponderance  of  alumnse  on  the  faculty,  suf- 
ficient that  a  charge  of  "inbreeding"  might  have  been  brought. 
In  1919-1920,  for  example,  there  were  nine  alumnse  on  the  fac- 
ulty and  two  on  the  administrative  staff  or  about  one-third  of 
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the  entire  personnel. ^^^  And  the  number  of  "Virginia  ladies" 
might  have  produced  the  criticism  that  it  was  parochial. 

The  increase  in  the  size  of  the  faculty  was  relatively  small 
until  the  organization  of  the  senior  college  in  1923.  In  1897-98, 
the  faculty  numbered  eighteen,  in  1907-08,  twenty-three ;  in  1917- 
18,  twenty-five.  These  figures  may  not  exactly  represent  the  com- 
parative teaching  force.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  faculty  did 
not  have  a  full  teaching  load,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  determine 
just  what  the  teaching  load  was.  The  figures  may  be  taken,  how- 
ever, as  a  fairly  accurate  index.  With  the  establishment  of  senior 
college  work  in  1923,  the  faculty  was  increased  to  thirty;  with 
the  closing  of  the  Seminary  in  1929  the  number  dropped  to 
twenty-one.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  students  the  faculty 
was  not,  perhaps,  below  the  normal  size.  In  1917-18,  with  twenty- 
five  faculty  members,  there  was  a  student  body  of  298.^®^  But  ten 
of  the  twenty-five  teachers  were  in  special  fields  of  music,  art, 
etc.  Several  were  used  exclusively  for  primar}^  and  preparatory- 
work.  In  1925,  two  years  after  the  establishment  of  senior  college 
work,  only  eight  teachers  were  engaged  exclusively  in  college 
teaching.^^° 

During  Miss  Baldwin's  administration  the  practice  had  been 
to  have  men  as  teachers  of  instrumental  music.  In  addition,  she 
had  chosen  a  man  always  as  the  teacher  of  natural  science  and 
mental  and  moral  philosophy,  and  at  first  for  the  business  sub- 
jects. All  the  other  teachers  were  women.  This  practice  was 
continued  for  a  time  under  Miss  Weimar.  In  1902,  however,  a 
woman  was  employed  for  the  natural  sciences  and  mental  and 
moral  philosophy.^^^  And  the  year  before  Miss  Weimar  had 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  she  had  made  a  "new 
departure  in  the  employment  at  a  salary  of  a  female  teacher  of 
instrumental  music"  and  that  it  had  proved  entirely  satisfac- 
tory.^^^  Thus  the  tendency  was  toward  the  more  exclusive  use 
of  women.  Indeed,  not  until  the  session  of  1930-31  and  under  Dr. 
Jarman's  administration,  were  men  employed  again  for  teaching 
in  the  literary  departments. 

Although  one  can  note  in  these  years  some  tendency  to  choose 
"Southern  ladies  of  Presb}4erian  faith,"  there  was  no  narrow 
adherence  to  either  sectionalism  or  Presbyterianism.  There  has 
never  been  a  requirement  that  the  members  of  the  faculty  be 
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Presbyterian.  Catholics,  Jews,  Quakers,  and  Christian  Scientists 
appeared  in  the  faculties  of  these  years. ^"  In  1928,  Miss  Higgins 
stated  that  the  new  members  of  the  faculty  for  the  following 
year  were  a  Congregationalist  from  Connecticut,  a  Presbyterian 
from  Missouri,  an  Episcopalian  from  West  Virginia,  and  a 
Methodist  from  Louisiana.^'*  As  to  geographical  distribution,  the 
practice  of  selecting  Europeans  as  teachers  of  foreign  languages, 
of  instrumental  music,  and  sometimes  of  voice,  was  continued. 
There  were  in  the  course  of  years  a  number  of  teachers  from 
the  Northeast  and  several  from  the  Middle  West.  The  large 
number  were  Southern,  however,  and  of  these  the  majority  were 
Virginian. 

Considerable  advancement  was  made  in  the  academic  stand- 
ing of  the  faculty  during  this  period,  although  it  continued  to 
fall  short  of  college  requirements.  At  the  beginning  of  Miss 
Weimar's  administration  only  two  members  of  the  faculty  held 
degrees :  one  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  the  other  a  Master  of  Arts. 
In  1917-18,  the  faculty  contained  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from 
Cornell,  Masters  of  Arts  from  Barnard,  Wellesley,  and  Peabody, 
a  Bachelor  of  Arts  from  Smith,  two  from  Goucher,  one  from  the 
University  of  Nebraska,  and  a  Bachelor  of  Science  from  the 
Academic  de  Paris.  Of  the  fifteen  teachers  in  the  literary  depart- 
ments, nine  held  degrees  and  four,  higher  degrees.  In  1924-25, 
fourteen  held  degrees.  In  the  meantime,  some  of  the  older  teach- 
ers. Miss  Riddle  and  Miss  Strickler,  for  example,  who  began  to 
teach  before  degrees  were  common,  did  special  study  in  the 
University  of  Chicago.  It  is  interesting  to  see  the  extent  to  which 
Mary  Baldwin  drew  her  teachers  during  this  period  from  the 
graduates  of  the  prominent  women's  colleges :  Wellesley,  Vassar, 
Smith,  Mount  Holyoke,  Goucher,  Barnard,  AVells,  and  Elmira. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  graduates  of  Cornell,  Chicago, 
Columbia,  Johns  Hopkins,  Syracuse,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  Min- 
nesota, Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Pennsylvania,  and  a  number  of 
other  universities,  representing  a  nation-wide  selection,  as  to  the 
training  of  its  teachers. 

The  salaries  of  teachers  appear  very  small  in  comparison  to 
those  of  the  present  day.  There  was  no  classification  of  teachers 
as  professors,  instructors,  etc.,  and  the  salary  scale  showed  con- 
siderable variation.   In  1898-99,  the  salaries  ranged  from  $500  to 
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$650  a  year  in  addition  to  board  and  room.^^^  There  were  several 
salaries  much  below  this  level,  and  two  above,  at  $1,000.  One 
finds  on  comparison  with  Mount  Holyoke,  for  example,  that 
these  figures  were  not  abnormally  low.  In  1900,  the  average 
salary  there  with  home  furnished  was  $1,000  for  a  full  professor 
and  $800  for  an  assistant  professor. ^^^  But  this  level  at  Mount 
Holyoke  was  recognized  as  low  compared  to  that  of  other  colleges 
and  was  raised  by  the  end  of  the  decade  to  $1,600  for  a  professor, 
with  proportionate  raises  for  lower  ranks.  Salaries  advanced 
slowly  at  Mary  Baldwin.  In  1914-15,  they  ranged  from  $500  to 
$900,  with  very  few  as  high  as  $900."''  The  World  War  opened 
new  opportunities  to  women  and  brought  demands  for  higher 
salaries.  Mr.  King  complained  in  1919  that  all  new  teachers 
wanted  more  money  than  their  predecessors.  Upon  the  establish- 
ment of  the  college,  the  heads  of  departments,  now  designated 
as  professors,  generally  received  $1,300  and  home,  but  a  few  fell 
below  this  and  one  received  only  $850.^^^  Miss  Higgins  said  to 
the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1926  that  she  was  having  unusual  dif- 
ficulties in  securing  suitable  teachers  at  the  salaries  paid.^'^^ 

The  men  teachers  of  instrumental  music  were  paid  a  percent- 
age of  the  tuition  fees  and  a  part  or  all  the  profits  from  the  sale 
of  sheet  music.  All  women  teachers  of  fine  arts  were  paid  salaries. 
In  1898-99,  the  three  men  in  the  department  of  music  received 
two-thirds  of  the  tuition  receipts  from  their  pupils  and  all  the 
profits  from  music  sales.  In  1914-15  and  afterwards,  they  were 
paid  on  this  same  basis,  but  were  guaranteed  a  salary  of  $2,000. 
The  teacher  of  business  subjects  also  received  a  part  of  the 
returns  from  the  tuition  fees.  Like  many  other  features  of  the 
financial  administration,  this  system  harks  back  to  the  old  private 
school. 

There  was  no  plan  of  teachers'  retirement  pensions  or  an- 
nuities during  this  period.  Occasional  gifts  were  made  to  teachers 
who  had  served  many  years  or  rendered  unusual  service.  In  one 
instance  a  monthly  pension  of  twenty-five  dollars  was  granted  to 
a  retired  teacher  who  needed  assistance.^^" 

Teachers  were  employed  by  the  year,  at  first  by  Miss  Weimar, 
later  by  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Apparently  the  tenure  was 
secure,  if  reasonable  satisfaction  was  given.  There  are  few 
notices  of  teachers  not  being  asked  to  return.    Many  taught  for 
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a  long  period  of  years,  some  for  a  lifetime.  There  was,  however, 
considerable  change  in  the  faculty.  After  the  World  War,  par- 
ticularly, it  was  hard  to  secure  teachers  who  were  willing  to 
assume  disciplinary  duties.  In  1925,  Miss  Higgins  reported  her 
difficulties  both  with  respect  to  salaries  and  chaperonage: 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  college  activities,  the  multiplication  of 
classes,  and  the  constant  demand  made  upon  the  teachers'  time  have  caused 
some  of  the  college  teachers  to  feel  that  they  must  have  college  salaries. 
It  is  with  reluctance  that  new  college  teachers  undertake  any  governess 
duties  as  they  consider  that  a  college  organization  should  relieve  them  of 
such  responsibilities.  The  ladies  who  have  been  here  for  years  are  always 
ready  to  assist.^si 

This  was  one  of  the  many  difficult  problems  of  internal  and  social 
administration  consequent  upon  the  maintenance  of  College  and 
Seminary  in  one  group  of  buildings  and  upon  the  retention  of  the 
strict  disciplinary  methods  of  the  girls'  boarding-school. 

As  to  faculty  organization,  there  is  little  documentary  evi- 
dence. If  the  minutes  were  kept,  they  have  not  been  preserved. 
The  reports  of  Miss  Higgins  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  indicate 
that  regular  faculty  meetings  were  held  in  her  administration, 
and  they  probably  were  in  Miss  Weimar's.  After  the  senior 
college  work  was  added  in  1923,  Miss  Higgins  burdened  herself 
with  additional  meetings.  She  had  three  separate  meetings  on 
successive  Thursdays  for  college,  preparatory,  and  special  teach- 
ers, and  sometimes  a  meeting  of  the  entire  faculty  on  the  fourth 
Thursday.^®^  How  much  influence  the  faculty  had  in  determining 
the  policy  of  the  school  along  academic  and  social  lines  the  writer 
would  not  venture  to  say.  Even  the  Principal  at  first  felt  re- 
strained apparently  by  the  traditions  of  the  school  and  the  attitude 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Business  Manager.  Some  teach- 
ers of  dominant  personality,  such  as  Miss  Strickler,  no  doubt 
exerted  much  influence  over  internal  policy.  The  old  academic 
building  was  called  commonly  "Miss  Strickler's  Building." 
Whether  the  faculty  was  organized  with  a  system  of  permanent 
committees  the  writer  does  not  know.  There  were  special  com- 
mittees on  the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  for  junior  college 
recognition  and  later  when  the  course  of  study  was  being  raised 
to  the   senior   college  level.    Other   committees   are   mentioned, 
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especially  a  student  program  and  classification  committee,  and 
in  later  years  there  were  faculty  advisers  for  small  groups  of 
students.^^^  No  doubt,  the  highly  personal  character  of  relation- 
ships, the  idea  of  a  "family  group"  inherited  from  Miss  Baldwin's 
day,  and  the  relatively  small  size  of  the  faculty  made  progress  in 
formal  organization  and  procedure  slow. 

The  fact  that  for  some  time  after  Miss  Baldwin's  death  the 
Seminary  made  no  effort  to  meet  outside  academic  standards 
reduced  the  necessary  formalities  in  the  keeping  of  records  to  a 
minimum.  This  made  possible  a  more  restricted  administrative 
organization.  Even  so,  one  cannot  fail  to  be  surprised  at  the  very 
limited  force  maintained.  Miss  Baldwin  had  employed  an  assist- 
ant principal  and  a  secretary  only  eight  years  before  her  death. 
Upon  her  death  Miss  Weimar  and  Mr.  King  became  Principal 
and  Business  Manager  respectively.  Until  1911,  they  served 
without  assistants  or  secretaries.  In  that  year  a  secretary  was 
employed  for  each.  Miss  Jennie  Riddle,  who  had  taught  English 
and  later  business  subjects  in  the  Seminary  for  about  ten  years, 
became  Miss  Weimar's  secretary,  although  she  was  continued  as 
teacher  of  stenography  and  typewriting.  The  faculty  was  called 
upon  for  disciplinary  duties  and  perhaps  also  for  administrative 
services.  Other  members  of  the  staff  in  1911  were  a  matron,  a 
housekeeper,  an  assistant  housekeeper,  a  librarian,  an  intendant 
of  the  infirmary,  and  the  physician,  who  did  not  live  in  the  Col- 
lege. Thus  the  organization  continued  until  the  end  of  Miss 
Weimar's  administration.  When  Miss  Higgins  became  principal, 
an  assistant  principal  was  employed  in  addition  to  the  secretary, 
but  the  former  office  was  discontinued  in  1919.  In  the  meantime, 
an  additional  assistant  housekeeper,  a  supervisor  of  practice,  and 
a  "presiding  teacher"  for  study  hall  had  been  employed.  Faculty 
members  still  had  to  assist  in  the  keeping  of  study  hall,  however. 
The  supervisor  of  practice  must  have  been  a  much  needed  officer 
in  view  of  the  large  number  of  music  pupils.  Most  of  the 
practice  rooms  were  located  above  the  library  in  Academic. 
Student  publications  mention  Miss  Streit's  (the  librarian's)  com- 
ing up  to  stop  their  playing  "ragtime"  when  they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  practicing.  The  establishment  of  the  College  in  1923 
enlarged  the  work  of  record  keeping,  and  in  the  later  1920's  two 
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Stenographers  were  added  to  the  administrative  force.  There  was 
no  registrar. 

One  must  be  satisfied  by  paying  tribute  to  these  teachers  of 
three  decades  as  a  group.  Nevertheless,  one  is  tempted  to  mention 
some  by  name  even  though  such  a  selection  is  open  to  question 
unless  all,  or  many  more  at  least,  could  be  mentioned.  About 
some  who  stayed  only  a  short  time  there  is  little  documentary 
record  at  hand.  There  was,  for  example,  Miss  Frances  Bates, 
"a  Presbyterian  lady  of  elegant  acquirements,"  who  had  soon  to 
give  up  her  work  as  teacher  of  literature,  much  to  the  regret  of 
Miss  Weimar  f^^  and  Miss  Klara  Leeb,  the  first  "lady  teacher  of 
instrumental  music"  in  the  Seminary,  who  left  after  three  years 
"to  go  to  her  home  in  Sweden  and  then  to  Munich,  Germany, 
where  she  will  marry  Mr.  Richard  Klyanie,  the  German  consul  to 
Roumania,"  the  Miscellany  recorded.^^^  And  there  was  Ma- 
demoiselle Elizabeth  Auguste  K.  DeReichard,  of  the  University 
of  Dorpat,  teacher  of  French  and  German,  who  had  to  return 
to  her  home  in  Russia,  and  whose  place  was  filled  by  a  German 
lady.  Mademoiselle  Marie  Emmerich,  who  "has  proven  a  most 
admirable  teacher,"  Miss  Weimar  stated  f^^  and  Miss  Minnie 
Chatterton,  "a  dainty  lady  clad  in  scarlet  red,"  who  taught  science 
well,  requiring  the  students  for  the  first  time  to  perform  the 
experiments,  but  who  did  not  like  to  take  the  girls  out  walking 
in  procession,  nor  to  keep  study  hall.  About  these,  and  manv 
others,  one  would  like  to  know  more  and  write  more  if  there 
were  records  and  time  and  space.  For  all  of  these  are  a  part  of 
the  history  of  Mary  Baldwin.  Perhaps  in  various  corners  of  the 
world  today  they  retain  memories  of  their  life  here.  When  one 
contemplates  the  long  procession  of  teachers  and  students  and 
administrators  and  employees  that  make  a  school  through  a 
hundred  years,  one  realizes  the  impossibilitv^  of  writing  a  com- 
plete history  of  such  an  institution. 

After  the  death  of  Professor  Murray,  Captain  William  Kable, 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia  with  a  Master  of  Arts 
degree  and  founder  of  Staunton  Military  Academy,  known  for 
many  years  as  the  Kable  School,  became  the  teacher  of  mental 
and  moral  philosophy.  He  was  the  only  man  on  the  literan^  fac- 
ulty. Professor  Kable  was  much  interested  in  the  new  movement 
for  the  standardization  of  schools  and  reorganized  his  own  school 
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in  keeping  with  it.  Perhaps  he  planted  the  idea  in  the  minds  of 
the  faculty  at  Mary  Baldwin  that  bore  fruit  in  the  later  effort 
at  standardization  of  the  Seminary.  Captain  Kable  undertook 
the  teaching  at  Mary  Baldwin  temporarily  only  and  in  addition 
to  his  duties  at  his  own  school,  but  his  connection  with  the 
Seminary  established  a  personal  bond  with  the  Staunton  Military 
Academy,  whose  students,  the  "Kableites"  or  "Kable  Lights"  as 
the  Seminary  girls  called  them,  were  long  denied  admittance 
behind  the  walls  of  Mary  Baldwin  except  on  very  rigid  and 
strictly  enforced  conditions. 

In  1902,  Miss  Weimar  had  an  opportunity  to  employ  Miss 
Mary  Mattoon,  one  of  the  teachers  of  Miss  Baldwin's  day,  for 
the  department  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  When  the  study 
of  Bible  was  introduced  as  a  regular  course,  she  was  given  this 
work,  too.  She  remained  in  the  Seminary  until  1917,  having  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  period  from  1877  to  1917  in  its  service. 
She  was  gratefully  remembered  by  the  students  of  the  early 
twentieth  century  for  her  work  as  faculty  adviser  of  the  Y.W.C.A. 
and  the  founder  of  the  first  Student  Association  and  of  Asso- 
ciation Day  as  a  feature  of  the  commencement  program.^^^ 
She  was  a  tall,  handsome  woman,  with  a  lively  interest  in  the 
world  about  her.  It  might  be  noted  that  she  was  an  aunt  of 
Norman  Thomas  and  had  much  to  do  with  his  upbringing  and 
education. 

Mention  should  be  made  again  of  certain  others  of  the  "old 
guard,"  who  have  been  discussed  in  the  preceding  chapter.  Miss 
Strickler  did  not  round  out  her  "fifty  years  as  teacher  of  Latin" 
until  1915.  Then  poor  health  made  necessary  her  resignation. 
She  died  on  January  12,  1918,  and  was  buried  near  Miss  Baldwin 
in  Thornrose  Cemetery.  Before  her  death  the  New  York  Chapter 
of  the  alumnse  raised  a  fund  among  the  alumnae  generally  for  a 
silver  loving  cup,  presented  to  her  during  her  last  long  illness. 
The  Alumnse  Association  also  established  a  Latin  prize  in  her 
memory.^®^  Among  the  distinct  personalities  that  had  made  the 
reputation  of  Mary  Baldwin  for  thoroughness  in  teaching  and 
learning  none  surpassed  Miss  Strickler.  Whether  there  was 
special  motive  in  the  selection  of  the  severe  granite,  rough-hewn 
and  lettered,  for  her  tombstone,  it  seems  particularly  appropriate. 

Among  the  most  beloved,  as  well  as  most  revered,  teachers 
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who  have  graced  the  halls  and  classrooms  of  Mary  Baldwin  was 
Miss  Martha  Riddle,  whose  memory  is  honored  in  the  Martha 
Riddle  School  of  China  and  the  Martha  Riddle  Residence  Hall 
at  Mary  Baldwin,  as  well  as  in  the  lives  of  numerous  students 
who  pay  tribute  to  her  as  their  greatest  teacher.  In  1913,  Miss 
Riddle  resigned  as  instructor  of  the  advanced  college  history, 
"because  she  felt  a  college  graduate  should  fill  this  position. "^^^ 
Miss  Edith  Timberlake,  '25,  a  graduate  of  Goucher  and  Columbia 
University,  took  the  advanced  history  courses  for  several  years; 
in  1916,  Miss  Latane  came  as  teacher  of  advanced  history.  Miss 
Riddle  continued,  however,  as  a  teacher  of  history  until  the  spring 
of  1919.  The  only  critisism  ever  recorded  of  her  was  her  too 
great  "Southernness"  and  devotion  to  all  Confederate  veterans. 
She  was  admonished  by  the  Bluestocking  to  "read  a  page  [about 
the  Civil  War]  written  from  the  Northern  standpoint. "^^^  She 
continued  to  maintain  Miss  Baldwin's  enthusiasm  for  foreign 
missions  and  for  years  was  the  teacher  of  a  foreign  mission  study 
class  in  the  Seminary,  which  always  attracted  a  large  number  of 
girls.  The  Board  of  Trustees  declared  her  service  in  the  Seminary 
"a  real  ministry  of  religion. "^^^  Miss  Riddle  died  on  November  23, 
of  the  year  of  her  retirement.  Her  life  had  been  a  benediction 
in  two  trying  decades  of  Seminary  history.  Two  sisters  of  Miss 
Riddle,  Miss  Anne  and  Miss  Jennie  Riddle,  taught  for  a  number 
of  years  in  Mary  Baldwin,  too. 

On  the  same  day  that  Miss  Riddle  resigned,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  received  the  resignations  of  Miss  Nannie  Tate  and  Miss 
Anna  Streit,  the  latter  the  faithful  librarian  of  many  years'  service 
under  three  administrations.  In  reply  to  her  letter  of  resignation 
the  Board  of  Trustees  commented  on  the  "interesting  but  sad- 
dening coincidence"  that  the  three  persons  who  had  been  longest 
in  connection  with  the  Seminary  should  have  sent  in  their  resigna- 
tions on  the  same  day.  Of  the  three.  Miss  Nannie's  period  of 
service  had  been  much  the  longest ;  she  was  also  the  only  one  of 
the  three  who  was  an  alumna  of  Mary  Baldwin.  As  the  Board 
of  Trustees  said:  "It  is  a  rare  thing  in  the  history  of  education 
that  one  person  should  teach  in  one  institution  for  half  a  century, 
and  it  is  rarer  still  that  one  should  have  as  pupil  and  teacher  a 
continuous  connection  with  one  school  for  sixty  years."^^^  The 
only  other  person  whose   connection  with   Mary  Baldwin  had 
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approached  in  length  that  of  Miss  Tate  was  her  uncle,  Mr. 
Waddell,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from 
1855  to  1914.  As  it  happened,  Miss  Tate  did  not  leave  at  this 
time.  She  was  retained  for  the  following  year  for  limited  work, 
at  a  nominal  salary  and  a  home.  Miss  Tate  died  at  her  home  near 
Staunton  on  March  29,  1932.  As  head  of  the  Primary'  Depart- 
ment, she  had  loved  teaching  the  successive  generations  of  little 
girls  who  came  to  Mary  Baldwin  and  brought  to  her  work  a  rare 
zest  and  enthusiasm.  Her  sister.  Miss  Annie  Tate,  has  made 
the  following  interesting  comment  in  a  recent  biographical  sketch : 

Miss  Nannie  would  never  have  been  called  a  conceited  person,  but 
she  did  think  that  her  teaching  was  the  best  that  could  be  done.  .  .  One 
year  she  and  Miss  Riddle  together  visited  some  of  the  famous  schools  in 
the  North.  Miss  Riddle  may  have  acquired  many  fresh  ideas  and  new 
methods  of  teaching,  but  IMiss  Nannie  came  back  more  firmly  convinced 
than  ever  that  the  best  teaching  in  this  country  was  being  done  in  the 
Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.  But  she  was  always  eager  to  try  any  new  method 
that  appealed  to  her  and  delighted  in  the  latest  textbooks. ^93 

Two  teachers  in  the  fine  arts  department,  who  had  taught 
many  years  under  Miss  Baldwin,  continued  well  into  the  twentieth 
century — Professor  Hamer  and  Professor  Eisenberg.  Professor 
Hamer,  a  native  of  Germany,  born  in  1843,  had  come  as  professor 
of  music  to  Mary  Baldwin  in  1873.  He  was  later  given  the  title 
of  director  of  the  school  of  music,  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
Professor  Hamer  was  a  quiet,  modest  person,  not  the  sort  about 
whom  legends  gather.  His  solid  worth  to  Marv^  Baldwin  was 
outstanding,  however,  and  was  appreciated ;  likewise  his  worth 
to  his  church,  the  Lutheran,  where  he  served  as  organist,  and  to 
the  community  of  Staunton.^^*  He  died  in  May,  1912.  It  was 
under  Professor  Hamer's  direction  that  the  school  of  music 
attained  its  great  fame  as  a  fine  conservator}',  to  which  the  popu- 
larity and  hence  the  financial  success  of  Mary  Baldwin  for  many 
years  was  due.  He  had  brought  his  nephew,  Professor  Eisenberg, 
to  the  Seminar}'  in  1885.  The  latter  continued  as  professor  of 
instrumental  music  until  1930.  His  large  family  of  daughters 
furnished  students  to  Mary  Baldwin,  and  two  of  his  daughters. 
Misses  Luise  and  Mary  Eisenberg,  were  teachers  for  a  time. 
Mary  Baldwin  has  indeed  been  much  indebted  to  many  notable 
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German  men  and  some  women,  teachers  of  piano  and  voice  and 
of  the  German  language,  who  have  had  an  important  part  since 
1865  in  making  her  what  she  is. 

Another  notable  German  teacher  in  the  school  of  music  was 
Professor  W.  R.  Schmidt,  now  professor  emeritus  and  still  a 
teacher  of  music  in  Staunton.  Professor  Schmidt  came  to  the 
Seminary  in  1908,  upon  the  request  of  Professor  Hamer  for 
another  man  to  take  over  some  of  his  work.  He  immediately 
became  a  popular  teacher,  and  his  public  performances  as  a 
concert  pianist  and  organist  were  enthusiastically  received  in 
Staunton.  His  first  organ  recital,  a  Wagner  program  given  in 
1916,  called  forth  the  old-time  fervor  of  the  Staunton  press  in 
praise  of  Seminary  performances.  It  was  declared  "the  most 
tremendous  and  sublime  musical  program  ever  rendered  on  the 
pipe  organ  in  Staunton,"  one  which  "filled  with  ecstasy"  his 
hearers.^^^  Professor  Schmidt  has  continued  his  annual  organ 
recitals  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  up  to  this  centennial 
year,  the  latest,  and  he  says,  the  last,  having  been  given  in  March, 
1942.  He  was  active  professor  of  music  in  Mary  Baldwin  College 
until  1936.  In  addition  to  his  teaching  piano  and  organ,  Professor 
Schmidt,  along  with  an  earlier  conductor,  Professor  Thomas 
Beardsworth,  had  done  much  to  build  up  the  orchestra,  which 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  school  of  music  for  a  number  of 
years.  After  the  First  World  War,  he  spent  several  summers 
abroad  in  concert  tours  in  Germany  and  Austria,  and,  incidentally, 
in  demonstrating  the  merits  of  the  "Janko"  keyboard,  in  which 
he  had  an  interest  of  long  standing. 

In  spite  of  more  entertainments,  music,  drama,  etc.  from  New 
York  in  the  "Gay  Nineties"  and  afterwards  and  the  later  attrac- 
tion of  motion  pictures,  the  fine  arts  faculty  of  Mary  Baldwin 
maintained  great  popularity  before  Staunton  audiences  through 
their  own  concerts  and  through  the  performances  of  their  pupils. 
Among  these,  Miss  Sara  Greenleaf  Frost,  teacher  of  elocution 
from  1901  to  1910,  drew  overflowing  houses,  equal  to  those  of 
Miss  Baldwin's  day,  for  her  dramatic  productions.  She  was 
highly  appreciated  in  the  school  for  the  generous  giving  of  her 
time  and  talents  to  both  town  and  Seminary.  She  continued  a 
work  begun  by  Miss  Wright  in  the  1890's  in  taking  Mary 
Baldwin  students  abroad.^^^    She  returned  to  Staunton  in  the 
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spring  of  1911  to  lecture  on  the  Passion  Play,  which  she  had 
seen  in  Oberammergau  the  preceding  summer.^®^  Another  very- 
popular  teacher  of  expression  was  Miss  Alice  May  Hamlin,  who 
succeeded  Miss  Frost.  The  Art  Exhibitions  of  the  Seminary, 
continued  as  a  part  of  the  commencement  program,  brought 
notice  and  praise  from  Staunton  to  teachers  of  art,  among  them 
Miss  Sarah  Meetze,  niece  of  Miss  Weimar  and  a  former  student 
in  the  Seminary,  who  was  head  of  the  school  of  art  from  1901 
to  1915.  Miss  Meetze  had  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  her  depart- 
ment at  the  Jamestown  Exposition  of  1907.^^^  A  later  teacher  of 
voice,  better  known,  perhaps,  for  her  thorough  and  conscientious 
teaching  than  for  public  performances  was  Miss  Norma  Schoolar, 
teacher  of  voice  from  1918  to  the  later  1920's. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  and  administrative  staff  of  Mary 
Baldwin  for  many  years,  one  who  served  in  various  capacities 
and  performed  ungratifying  duties  of  discipline,  such  as  super- 
vising study  hall  and  delivering  the  mail  at  a  time  when  it  was 
subject  to  close  inspection,  was  Miss  Helen  Williamson,  popularly 
known  in  her  day  as  "Miss  Priss."  She  had  been  graduated  from 
the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  in  1894  in  the  school  of  elocution 
and  had  begun  teaching  as  an  assistant  in  the  primary  department 
while  Miss  Baldwin  yet  lived.  Later  she  was  an  assistant  in  the 
English  and  elocution  departments.  After  an  absence  of  several 
years  in  the  early  1900's,  she  returned  in  1908  and  remained 
until  1930,  as  assistant  teacher,  "presiding  teacher,"  and  assistant 
librarian.  Although  Miss  Williamson  often  provoked  the  young 
ladies  sorely  in  the  performance  of  her  disciplinary  functions,  her 
innumerable  services  to  them  were  appreciated,  as  the  following 
comment  in  the  Miscellany  of  April,  1924,  indicates.  This  was 
written  just  after  Miss  Williamson  had  been  away  in  Washington 
recovering  from  a  fall : 

During  that  time  ...  we  had  a  tiny  glimpse  of  Mary  Baldwin  without 
Miss  Williamson  and  that  one  glimpse  was  enough.  It  wasn't  Mary  Bald- 
win at  all.  She  wasn't  here  to  care  for  our  mail ;  to  order  our  flowers ; 
to  arrange  our  dinners  and  lunches  at  the  tea  shop.  We  missed  her  at 
every  turn,  missed  the  thousands  of  things  she  did  for  us ;  hut  most  of  all 
we  missed  her.  We've  tried  Mary  Baldwin  with  her,  and  we've  tried  it 
without  her,  and  we  know  which  one  we  prefer.299 
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The  teacher  of  natural  sciences  in  Mary  Baldwin  from  1907 
to  1927,  Miss  Mary  Hurlburt,  had  the  hard  task  of  raising  those 
neglected  studies  to  the  level,  first  of  junior  and  then  of  senior 
college  courses,  a  task  made  harder  by  shortness  of  funds.  The 
popularity  of  these  subjects  increased  so  that  the  department  was 
usually  reported  to  have  capacity  enrollment.  Student  comments 
on  Miss  Hurlburt  reflected  always  sincere  admiration  for  her 
scholarship.  Her  special  interest  seems  to  have  been  chemistry, 
and  it  was  declared  that  she  could  always  be  found  in  the  chem- 
istry laboratory.  Another  teacher  who  contributed  much  to  the 
work  of  the  reorganization  of  the  curriculum  for  junior  and 
senior  college  recognition  was  Miss  Edith  Latane,  graduate  of 
Goucher,  and  sister  of  the  late  well-known  historian  and  teacher 
of  history  in  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  Dr.  John  H.  Latane. 
Miss  Latane  was  teacher  of  history  and  psychology  for  several 
years,  then  of  history  and  economics.  Upon  her  request  in  the 
spring  of  1926  for  a  year's  leave  of  absence,  because  of  poor 
health  (she  did  not  return),  Miss  Higgins  declared  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  that  her  "ability  and  sane  advice  during  these 
trying  years  of  transition  have  been  of  inestimable  value  to 
Mary  Baldwin  and  to  me  personally."^""  Two  things  of  unique 
interest  Miss  Latane  did,  incidentally;  one  to  write  and  present 
in  April,  1916,  with  the  assistance  of  the  expression  teacher. 
Miss  Marjorie  Day,  a  masque  on  the  three  hundredth  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Shakespeare ;  the  other  to  assist  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  first  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Women  in  Staunton  and  Augusta  County  in  1925^"^  L^n- 
fortunately  this  organization  did  not  attain  permanency,  and  a 
new  beginning  had  to  be  made  later.  Another  teacher  whose  able 
services  had  helped  in  raising  the  academic  level  of  Mar}^  Baldwin 
to  that  of  a  senior  college  was  Miss  Flora  Stuart,  Master  of 
Arts  graduate  of  Columbia  University.  Miss  Stuart  was  the  niece 
of  General  J.  E.  B.  Stuart.  As  head  of  the  department  of  English 
from  1921  to  1929,  she  exemplified  the  finest  traditions  of  Mar}'- 
Baldwin  in  the  fine  art  of  teaching. 

A  teacher  of  the  last  of  these  three  decades  who  continues 
into  the  present  was  Miss  Fannie  Strauss,  generally  known  as 
"Miss  Fannie."  She  was  a  full  graduate  of  the  Seminarv^  in  the 
class  of  1912.    In  later  years,  after  she  began  her  teaching,  she 
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received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  the  Master  of  Arts  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  and  has  done  graduate  work  in 
the  University  of  Chicago.  Miss  Strauss  began  her  work  at  Mary 
Baldwin  as  a  teacher  of  Latin  in  1918.  She  has  taught  also  in  the 
mathematics  department;  but  when  the  German  language  was 
restored  to  the  curriculum  in  1928,  she  took  over  that  instruction, 
which  she  has  maintained  until  the  present  day.  Miss  Strauss' 
home  near  the  college  campus  became  a  popular  resort  a  number 
of  years  ago  for  hungry  schoolgirls.  The  Miscellany  praised  the 
"good  eats"  always  anticipated  and  enjoyed.  Also  she  is  known 
to  new  students  for  her  rides  in  her  old-fashioned  horse-drawn 
buggy.  She  has  been  the  faculty  adviser  for  the  Bluestocking  for  a 
number  of  years.  No  member  of  the  alumnae  has  given  more 
freely  of  her  time  and  energy  to  her  Alma  Mater. 

Three  alumnse  of  Mary  Baldwin  who  were  teachers  in  the 
period  of  transition  to  the  College,  Miss  Nancy  McFarland, 
Miss  Nora  Fraser,  and  Miss  Virginia  Switzer,  present  an  inter- 
esting parallel  in  that  all  three  took  the  Bachelor's  degree  from 
Cornell  University  after  graduation  at  the  Seminary  and  all  won 
admission  to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  at  one  time  being  the  only  members 
of  the  faculty  to  have  that  honor.  Naturally  Mary  Baldwin  took 
special  pride  in  the  success  of  her  own  daughters.  Miss  Higgins 
declared  in  1922:  "The  ladies  of  the  faculty  who  were  Mary 
Baldwin  students  lead  in  efficiency."^"^  Miss  Nora  Fraser, 
daughter  of  Dr.  Fraser,  had  been  graduated  from  Mary  Baldwin 
Seminary  in  1901,  after  which  she  took  the  postgraduate  course  in 
Latin.  After  several  years  of  teaching  she  entered  Cornell  Uni- 
versity and  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in  1905.  For 
nine  years  she  was  teacher  of  Latin  in  Sweet  Briar  College.  Upon 
the  resignation  of  Miss  Riddle  in  1919,  Miss  Fraser  took  her 
place  as  teacher  of  history.  Here  she  remained  until  her  death 
in  1927.  Miss  Switzer,  the  second  member  of  this  trio,  was 
teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Seminary  from  1919  to  1922. 

There  remain  the  McFarlands.  They  are  still  a  part  of  the 
Mary  Baldwin  faculty  and  the  vital  link  between  the  traditions 
of  the  past,  the  constructive  worf<:  of  the  present,  and  the  ideals 
of  the  future.  Their  father,  Dr.  D.  K.  McFarland,  had  been  one 
of  the  most  beloved  pastors  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Staunton,  although  his  ministry  was  cut  short  by  an  early  death 
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in  1892.  With  a  father  born  in  Mississippi,  a  mother  of  South 
CaroHna,  and  being  natives  themselves  of  South  Carolina  and 
residents  from  early  childhood  of  Virginia,  the  McFarlands  can 
claim  the  best  of  the  Southern  traditions,  a  claim  which  their  lives 
fully  justify.  One  is  tempted  to  digress  to  mention  the  historical 
connections  that  happened  to  bring  the  McFarlands  to  Staunton. 
General  Echols,  resident  of  Staunton,  Vice-President  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  Trustee  of  the  Seminary,  had 
heard  Dr.  McFarland  preach  at  one  of  the  Virginia  springs,  and 
he  recommended  him  as  pastor  to  the  First  Presbyterian  Church. 
This  might  be  recorded  among  the  other  services  that  the  Chesa- 
peake and  Ohio  have  rendered  the  College. 

Miss  Nancy  and  Miss  Abbie,  who  came  as  little  girls  to  study 
under  Miss  Nannie  Tate,  became  full  graduates  of  the  Seminary. 
After  graduation  Miss  Nancy  went  on  to  Cornell  for  the  Bachelor 
of  Arts  degree  and  to  Columbia  University,  from  which  she 
received  the  Master  of  Arts  degree.  Since  then  she  has  done 
graduate  study  in  history  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University.  Miss 
Abbie  chose  the  field  of  library  science  and  administration,  which 
she  studied  in  Columbia  University.  But  her  first  connection  with 
Mary  Baldwin  was  as  teacher  of  mathematics.  Upon  the  retire- 
ment of  Miss  Streit  in  1919,  she  became  librarian,  in  which 
position  she  has  rendered  invaluable  service  in  the  standardization 
of  the  College  and  in  the  maintenance  of  standards.  Miss  Nancy, 
after  several  years  of  teaching  in  New  York,  came  back  to  the 
Seminary  as  teacher  of  Latin  in  1919.  One  of  her  early  services 
was  her  work  on  the  committee  on  the  organization  of  the  college 
curriculum  in  1923.  She  maintained  for  a  number  of  years  at 
a  high  level  the  classical  traditions  of  the  Seminary,  teaching 
large  classes  in  Latin  and  introducing  the  study  of  Greek.  The 
invading  forces  of  the  twentieth  century  have  reduced  the  num- 
bers in  Latin,  but  the  study  still  survives.  In  recent  years  Miss 
Nancy  has  taught  also  in  the  history  department.  But  Miss 
Nancy  and  Miss  Abbie  render  a  distinctive  service  beyond  and 
above  their  work  in  the  classroom  and  library.  As  the  Seminary 
of  Miss  Baldwin's  day  was  perpetuated  through  the  work  of  Miss 
Riddle  and  Miss  Strickler,  so  its  traditions  and  ideals  have  been 
continued  into  the  present  by  the  McFarlands.   In  recognition  of 
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their  service  and  their  devotion  to  Mary  Baldwin,  they  were  given 
the  Sullivan  Award  in  1939. 

Toward  a  New  Program  in  Health  and  Physical  Education 

"Miss  Baldwin's  School"  had  met  acceptably  the  later  nine- 
teenth century  standards  with  respect  to  health  and  physical 
education.  A  good  climate,  simple,  regular  living,  and  plenty  of 
sleep  had  made  up  perhaps  for  deficiencies  in  accommodations 
and  sanitary  arrangements.  The  generation  following  her  death 
brought  a  revolution  in  standards  of  living,  however,  and  put 
upon  schools  for  women  new  demands.  Public  opinion  had  been 
aroused  and  informed  by  national  crusades  against  the  methods 
of  the  meat-packing  industries,  the  handling  of  dairy  products, 
bad  housing  conditions  in  cities,  and  the  use  of  contaminated 
water  supply.  Pure  food  laws  and  other  sanitary  regulations, 
national,  state,  and  municipal,  followed.  Developments  in  science 
and  medicine  made  possible  the  application  of  more  exacting 
standards.  Individualistic  methods  had  to  give  way  before  social 
pressure  and  legal  requirements.  Mention  has  been  made  of  the 
changes  introduced  to  meet  state  and  municipal  regulations  with 
respect  to  fire  protection.  The  separation  of  the  students  in 
relatively  small  residences,  the  provision  of  the  two-girl  rooms, 
better  plumbing,  and  the  increase  in  water  supply  for  the  dor- 
mitories, the  provision  of  more  bathrooms,  and  the  removal  of 
matting  carpets  were  in  large  part  in  answer  to  a  demand  for 
more  healthful  living.  Mr.  King  regarded  the  fresh  vegetables 
and  milk  from  the  farm  as  a  valuable  advertisement  in  view  of 
the  public  interest  in  pure  foods.  All  of  these  features  were  em- 
phasized in  the  catalogue  from  year  to  year,  and  for  many  years 
it  carried  a  report  from  the  United  States  Health  Bulletin  highly 
commending  the  physical  regime.  In  1912,  Mr.  King  related  to 
the  Board  that  the  Director  of  Sanitary  Inspection  of  the  State 
Health  Department  had  congratulated  the  Board  on  the  "splendid 
work  they  were  doing  in  the  interest  of  pure  food  and  sanitation" 
and  had  declared  that  "he  would  hold  our  school  as  a  model. "^°^ 

For  the  protection  of  health  the  rules  of  the  school  retained 
the  request  that  parents  not  send  boxes  of  food,  other  than  fruits, 
except  on  Thanksgiving  and  at  Christmas  time;  and  that  they 
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not  send  rich  foods.  Canned  meats  were  prohibited.  These  rules 
were  constantly  disregarded.  Slim  lines  and  consequent  dieting 
had  not  yet  become  the  fashion.  Girls  lived  in  anticipation  of 
the  next  feast  or  the  next  box  from  home.  "We  used  to  measure 
our  very  existence  by  those  nocturnal  feasts,"  they  declared.^"* 
Food  was  also  brought  in  from  Staunton.  One  student  wrote  to 
a  girl  friend  in  1907  that  although  students  were  allowed  to  order 
food  on  Saturday  only  (and  with  a  limit  of  fifty  cents),  they  got 
one  of  the  maids  to  bring  things  during  the  week.^"^ 

Although  "prohibited  food"  was  introduced,  Miss  Weimar, 
through  the  conscientious  policing  of  Miss  Williamson,  was 
apparently  more  strict  in  the  enforcement  of  these  rules  than 
Miss  Baldwin  had  been.  Further  regulations  were  placed  in  the 
catalogue.  In  addition  to  requesting  parents  that  boxes  not  be 
sent  other  than  at  Christmas  time,  it  was  announced: 

To  have  these  boxes  in  the  young  ladies'  rooms  is  neither  conducive  to 
good  health  nor  neatness ;  therefore,  on  reaching  the  Seminary,  they  will 
be  placed  in  a  room  set  apart  for  that  purpose,  and  at  stated  times  the 
pupils  may  have  access  to  them.  .  .  .  No  article  of  food  is  allowed  in  bed- 
rooms except  fruit.  All  sociables  and  entertainments  must  be  in  the 
rooms  set  apart  for  the  purpose  and  not  in  the  bedrooms. 3°^ 

The  Bluestocking  retrospect  of  1910  recorded  under  the  events 
of  the  Thanksgiving  season : 

Boxes  and  still  more  boxes  arrived,  and  in  the  lock-up  where  they  were 
being  opened,  shouts  of  delight  could  be  heard  mingled  occasionally  with 
one  of  anger,  which  told  that  someone  was  being  deprived  of  all  the 
canned  goods  and  meats  which   forgetful   friends  had   sent. 

While  food  was  secured  surreptitiously  and  eaten  irregularly. 
Miss  Weimar  felt  that  she  had  been  relatively  successful  in  her 
policy  of  restriction  and  stated  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  she 
and  Dr.  Henkel,  the  college  physician,  attributed  the  improvement 
in  health  to  fewer  boxes  of  food.^°^ 

Rules  of  dress  were  based  on  considerations  of  health  as  well 
as  of  modesty  and  propriety.  High  necks,  long  sleeves,  high  shoes, 
or  spats,  were  requirements  for  winter,  even  for  soirees.  The 
catalogue  ceased  to  mention  winter  flannels,  but  dresses  had  to  be 
lined.  "Each  pupil  for  everyday  wear  must  have  a  flannel  or 
woolen  waist,  lined,   for  cold  weather.    White  waists  are  not 
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allowed  in  the  winter."^°^  The  Bluestocking  calender  of  1910 
recorded :  "November  saw  us  all  putting  away  our  white  waists 
in  camphor  balls  and  donning  our  woolen  ones  lest  we  should 
catch  cold." 

There  was  no  resident  physician  in  the  school  during  this 
period.  A  Staunton  physician  was  always  employed  to  serve  the 
school  in  cooperation  with  a  resident  nurse.  The  tenure  of  most 
of  these  physicians  has  been  remarkably  long.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  substitute  for  a  short  time  during  the  World  War,  there 
have  been  only  six  since  the  Civil  War  and  only  two  since  1898, 
Dr.  H.  H.  Henkel  and  Dr.  Kenneth  Bradford.  At  the  time  of 
Miss  Baldwin's  death,  Dr.  St.  Pierre  Gibson,  a  charming  old 
gentleman  with  snow-white  hair  and  beard,  still  affectionately 
remembered  by  some  of  the  alumnae,  was  the  Seminary  physician. 
He  was  succeeded  in  1898  by  Dr.  Henkel.  Upon  Dr.  Henkel's 
retirement  in  1917,  he  wrote  the  Principal : 

In  giving  up  the  practice  of  medicine  there  is  no  part  of  my  business 
that  I  leave  with  as  much  reluctance  as  that  at  the  Seminary,  for  it  has 
always  been  a  positive  pleasure  to  me  to  see  after  the  health  of  the  young 
ladies  there,  and  I  have  met  with  kindness  and  courtesy  on  all  oc- 
casions.2°^ 

It  might  be  said  incidentally  that  Staunton  enjoys  and  has  enjoyed 
for  years  an  unusual  distinction  in  the  excellence  of  its  medical 
fraternity.  Mary  Baldwin  has  been  fortunate  in  this  service  as 
well  as  through  the  healthful  location. 

The  infirmary  remained  in  charge  of  a  graduate  nurse  always 
"well  qualified  intellectually  and  morally."  The  nurse  changed 
more  frequently  than  the  physician.  Among  the  nurses  of  this 
period.  Miss  Nannie  Garrett  had  the  longest  period  of  service, 
1908-1919,  and  one  of  the  most  difficult,  in  that  it  included  the 
epidemic  of  influenza  of  1918-1919.  Miss  Garrett  died  in  service. 
She  was  gratefully  remembered  by  the  students,  not  only  as  nurse 
but  as  friend  and  adviser;  and  they  dedicated  the  bed  they  con- 
tributed to  the  Serbian  hospital  to  her  memory.^^°  Thus  one  finds 
nurse  and  doctor  an  integral  part  of  this  "home  school"  for  young 
ladies. 

In  the  material  accommodations  for  the  care  of  the  sick,  the 
new  infirmary  of  1907  was  a  great  improvement,  with  its  separate 
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bed-rooms,  diet  kitchen,  and  new  furniture.  A  student,  describing 
it  in  the  Miscellany,  concluded : 

So  complete,  in  fact,  is  the  Infirmary  equipment,  that  the  proud  Business 
Manager  has  been  heard  to  boast  that  it  is  only  necessary  to  "press  the 
button"  and  whatever  you  need — from  doctor  to  dinner — will  come  trun- 
dling in — only  give  it  time !  Add  to  these  conveniences  the  sun  parlor  with 
its  lounging  chairs  and  books  that  are  not  textbooks,  tempting  one  to  fol- 
low Walt  Whitman's  example — loaf  and  invite  the  soul — and  it  is  not  hard 
to  understand  the  popularity  of  the  Infirmary  this  year.  Indeed,  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  give  out  a  public  notice,  defining  the  true  pur- 
pose of  the  retreat  and  barring  such  contagious  diseases  as  homesickness, 
lovesickness,  or  temporary  "grouchiness"  due  to  misunderstandings  with 
roommates,  best  friends,  or  teachers. ^^^ 

The  only  faults  the  writer  could  find  were  "separate  bed-rooms, 
interfering  with  the  social  possibilities  of  the  old  dormitory  sys- 
tem" and  "the  easy  access  to  classrooms."  When  pressed  for 
dormitory  space,  the  upper  floor  of  the  Infirmary  was  used  as  a 
residence  for  faculty  and  students,  one  of  the  many  compromises 
the  Seminary  had  to  make  between  standards  and  the  force  of 
circumstances. 

Beginning  in  1916,  or  perhaps  earlier,  a  health  record  of  every 
student  was  kept  in  the  nurse's  ofBce ;  and  after  1923  health 
certificates  were  required  for  admission.  Physical  tests  were  given 
to  all  students  upon  entrance.  All  this  represented  a  considerable 
change  from  Miss  Baldwin's  day.  Then  the  only  precaution  had 
been  the  admonition  to  parents  through  the  catalogue  not  to  send 
"extremely  delicate  girls"  or  those  affected  with  chronic  diseases 
away  from  their  care.  Apparently,  no  attention  was  given  to  the 
health  of  the  individual  student  unless  she  were  actually  ill. 
Whether  the  multiplication  of  tests  and  records  brought  any 
appreciable  change  in  the  health  level  one  might  wonder.  At  any 
rate,  Mary  Baldwin  maintained  a  rather  enviable  record  with 
regard  to  the  health  of  the  students.  The  very  fact  that  a  small 
infirmary  could  spare  the  greater  part  of  its  bedroom  space  for 
dormitory  use  would  seem  to  indicate  the  relatively  small  demand 
for  hospital  space. 

There  was  no  required  course  in  health  education  until  the 
session  of  1923-1924.  For  a  while  in  Miss  Baldwin's  day  a  course 
in  physiology  and  hygiene  had  been  given  as  a  part  of  the  work 
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of  the  school  of  natural  science,  but  it  was  discontinued.  A  course 
in  physiology  formed  a  part  of  the  science  curriculum  of  the 
preparatory  course.  In  1923-1924,  a  two-hour  session  course  in 
hygiene  and  sanitation,  personal,  domestic,  and  public,  became  a 
required  course  in  the  college  department.  In  the  following  year, 
a  two-year  special  course  in  physical  education,  leading  to  a  cer- 
tificate, was  offered.  It  contained  further  work  in  hygiene  and 
health  as  well  as  practical  work  in  physical  training.^^^  Miss 
Higgins  reported  in  1927  that  in  addition  to  the  required  work  in 
hygiene,  twenty-five  were  taking  health  education  once  a  week, 
twenty- four  twice  a  week,  and  five  were  specializing  in  this  de- 
partment.^^^  In  1926-27,  physical  training  was  made  a  required 
course  for  all  first  and  second  year  students. 

Progress  in  sports,  or  the  practical  side  of  health  education, 
was  negligible  for  more  than  a  decade  after  Miss  Baldwin's  death. 
This  fact  might  have  been,  and  was,  explained  by  the  lack  of 
space  and  equipment;  and  certainly  these  lacks  were  obstacles. 
But  the  main  cause  of  this  failure  to  promote  sports  seems  to 
have  been  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  both  administration 
and  students.  Miss  Baldwin  had  built  a  bowling  alley,  tennis 
courts,  and  a  croquet  ground,  and  later  a  gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool  in  response  to  the  general  demand  for  the  better  care 
of  health  and  physical  welfare  in  women's  schools  in  the  later 
nineteenth  century.  It  is  to  be  doubted,  however,  that  she  had  any 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  use  of  these.  The  bowling  alley  was 
soon  turned  into  a  classroom,  rather  suggestive  of  her  primary 
interest.  So  much  conscious,  organized  attention  to  health  and 
physical  welfare  has  been  indeed  largely  a  twentieth  century 
movement,  product  of  urbanization  in  the  United  States.  In  the 
simple  life  of  rural  America  one  was  expected  to  get  his  exercise 
through  the  day's  tasks.  Miss  Baldwin  herself  is  pictured  by 
many  as  appearing  to  sail  along  over  the  campus  in  her  hoop 
skirts,  so  fast  did  she  move  in  her  numerous  duties  of  super- 
vision. Apparently,  the  young  ladies  preferred  walking  on  the 
terrace  with  their  "darlings"  to  any  vigorous  exercise.  "Prome- 
nading" at  least  was  a  fashionable  activity.  "There  are  walks  in 
which  the  young  ladies  promenade,"  the  catalogue  stated  for 
many  years.  The  styles  in  dress  did  not  encourage  sports,  other 
than  croquet,  perhaps,  a  ladylike  game.    Mary  Baldwin  was  to 
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tarry  in  nineteenth  century  customs  with  respect  to  physical  edu- 
cation just  as  she  did  in  her  academic  program  longer  than  her 
sister  schools  for  the  higher  education  of  women.  Intellectual, 
moral,  and  religious  development  along  with  social  refinement 
were  the  aims  of  the  positive  efforts.  The  following  letter,  signed 
"An  Observer,"  to  the  Staunton  Leader  reflects  the  attitude  ap- 
parently common  to  the  public  and  patrons  as  well  as  to  the 
administration : 

Among  the  various  female  Seminaries  of  the  South,  the  Mary  Baldwin 
Seminary  of  Staunton  is  the  most  celebrated  and  popular.  It  is  here  that 
every  attainment  is  acquired  v^^hich  adorns  the  mind  and  equips  the  young 
woman  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  life. 

Besides  the  usual  curriculum,  modesty,  refinement,  gentleness,  and  the 
beauty  of  simplicity  together  with  ethics,  the  amenities  and  proprieties 
are  taught,  cultivated,  and  practiced.  The  young  ladies  are  taught  to  abhor 
masculinity. 

The  men  of  the  South,  in  fact  of  the  whole  country,  admire  and  revere 
a  modest,  refined  and  gentle  woman ;  Amazonian  charms  are  never  at- 
tractive to  men.  .  .  .  Virginia  is  justly  proud  of  the  Mary  Baldwin  Semi- 
nary, the  Alma  Mater  of  so  many  loyal  wives  and  noble  mothers.^^* 

Perceval  Reniers  in  his  recent  charming  book,  The  Springs  of 
Virginia,  points  out  the  conflict  of  the  "belle,"  the  ideal  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  sports  woman  of  the  present  day. 
When  horseback  riding,  tennis,  golf,  and  other  sports  for  women 
began  to  appear,  the  day  of  the  "Southern  belle"  was  doomed.^^^ 
But  this  change  came  only  around  the  turn  of  the  century.  Al- 
though Mary  Baldwin  was  not  a  "society"  school,  the  social  con- 
ventions for  women  in  Virginia  and  the  South  were  set  by  these 
famous  springs  where  the  first  families  met,  among  them  the  first 
families  of  Staunton,  which  is  in  the  center  of  the  region  of  the 
springs  and  very  near  the  most  notable  of  them,  White  Sulphur. 

The  ideal  of  the  refined  lady  was  thus  to  die  rather  hard  in 
the  Seminary  and  was  to  be  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  an  effec- 
tive physical  education  program.  Miss  Weimar,  summarizing  the 
year's  work  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1901,  said :  "The  behavior 
of  the  young  ladies  is  exceedingly  gratifying,  being  gentle,  indus- 
trious, and  ladylike  in  every  particular."^^^  In  answer  to  a  criti- 
cism of  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  alumnae  in  1921,  one  point 
of  which  insisted  upon  more  athletics.  Miss  Latane  attempted  to 
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show  how  far  the  school  had  progressed  in  that  respect.  "It  is 
incredible  now,  but  literally  true,  that  on  this  campus  six  or  seven 
years  ago  basket-ball  was  looked  upon  as  rather  rough,  school 
cheers  as  unladylike,  and  bloomers  were  never  seen  outside  of  the 
gymnasium,"  she  declared.^^^  "And  we  still  like  for  bloomers  and 
stockings  to  meet,"  she  insisted. 

The  administration  maintained,  nevertheless,  the  established 
program  of  "physical  culture,"  which  had  long  been  oflfered.  Until 
1919,  "elocution,"  or  "expression,"  and  physical  culture  were 
taught  by  the  same  instructor,  with  no  assistant.  Instruction  in 
physical  culture  contained  no  theoretical  courses,  only  practical 
work  in  gymnastics  and  swimming.  The  objectives  sought  in  the 
gymnastic  exercises  are  suggestive  of  the  ideals  of  the  era.  "These 
exercises  are  adapted  to  the  development  of  girls  and  their 
peculiar  needs  and  are  also  designed  to  give  ease  and  grace  of 
motion.  .  .  ."^^^  Although  "walking  in  line"  each  day  was 
required,  unless  one  were  clever  enough  to  evade  it,  the  work  in 
physical  culture  was  optional.  It  is  rather  surprising  in  view  of 
the  lack  of  evidence  of  interest  in  athletics  that  something  like 
one-third  of  the  students  were  usually  listed  in  the  catalogue 
under  this  subject. 

If  one  searches  the  files  of  the  student  publications,  one  finds 
little  mention  of  sports  before  1910,  and  not  much  before  the 
World  War.  The  Bluestocking  contained  pictures  of  a  Golf  Club 
and  a  Ball  and  Racquet  Club  and  in  1903  of  two  basketball  teams, 
but  the  news  section  of  the  Miscellany  and  the  survey  of  the 
year  in  the  Bluestocking  contained  little  mention  of  athletic  activ- 
ity. Apparently  golf  ceased  to  be  played,  because  it  later  had  to 
be  "revived"  and  a  course  set  aside  at  the  farm.  In  1909,  however, 
the  Miscellany  made  special  appeal  for  more  organized  athletics : 

A  motion  is  hereby  made  that  a  real  live  tennis  club  be  organized  at 
once.  .  .  .  Let  us  be  up  and  doing  .  .  .  and  have  a  tennis  club  that  will 
show  for  something  more  interesting  than  a  page  in  the  annual.^ia 

The  success  of  this  appeal  was  reported  the  following  April : 

The  charge  that  Mary  Baldwin  has  no  athletics  can  no  longer  be 
brought  against  our  school.  Although  for  several  reasons  we  cannot  enter 
the  lists  against  other  schools,  we  may  enjoy  many  a  sport  at  home.  A 
vigorous  tennis  club  has  been  formed  which  is  planning  a  tournament.  .  . 
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We  hope  to  have  a  track  meet  this  spring;  a  track  has  been  promised  us. 
The  tramping  club  also  is  doing  good  work.  Every  day  a  party  goes  out 
for  a  tramp.  .  .  .  The  golfers  are  quite  enthusiastic  about  their  sport ;  and 
the  archers  look  very  attractive  in  white  with  their  bows  and  arrows.  In 
fact  each  athletic  club  promises  so  much  sport  and  fun  that  we  should 
like  to  become  members  of  them  all.  So  here's  a  hearty  good  cheer,  long 
life,   and  success  to  the  Athletic  Association. ^20 

The  Bluestocking  of  this  year  (1910)  contained  a  special 
section  on  Athletics,  which  had  not  appeared  before.  There  was 
an  Athletic  Association  with  a  full  set  of  officers,  including  a 
faculty  advisory  committee.  The  tennis  and  tramping  clubs  and 
the  track  team  were  large.  The  following  fall,  however,  a  dis- 
couraged note  appeared  with  reference  to  the  ambitious  program 
of  the  preceding  year :  "There  has  always  been  a  lack  of  school 
spirit  at  Mary  Baldwin ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  essential  things 
for  a  school  to  possess.  Athletics  usually  serves  to  stimulate 
school  spirit,  but  unfortunately  the  Seminary  is  so  situated  that 
any  form  of  athletics  except  tennis  is  rather  impossible."^^^  There 
was  no  further  mention  of  an  Athletic  Association  for  some  years, 
nor  of  athletics  at  all  in  the  Bluestocking.  Even  the  usual  "page 
in  the  Annual"  that  the  tennis  and  golf  clubs  had  had  disappeared. 
They  reappeared  only  in  1913. 

The  first  recommendation  by  the  administration  for  more 
attention  to  physical  education  and  sports  appeared  in  the  report 
of  Mr.  King  in  1912.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  at  the  May  meet- 
ing, had  requested  Mr.  King  to  look  into  the  matter  of  athletics, 
especially  with  the  view  of  "reviving  basketball  and  golf  for  the 
students."  Perhaps  this  request  was  due  to  the  suggestion  of 
Miss  Weimar  or  of  the  Alumnse  Association.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  would  have  issued  it  upon  its  own 
initiative.  In  the  following  January  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  the  Executive  Committee  read  a  letter  from  Miss 
Weimar,  in  which  she  recommended  a  new  building  on  the  site  of 
Sky  High  with  the  first  floor  to  be  used  as  a  gymnasium.  The 
Committee  reported  at  the  same  time  that  a  golf  course  and  tennis 
courts  had  been  set  apart  at  the  farm  and  that  the  students  were 
delighted  with  them.^^^  This  step  marks  the  beginning  of  the 
continuous  use  of  the  farm  as  an  athletic  field ;  but  as  long  as 
Mr,  King  was  Business  Manager  it  continued  to  be  called  the 
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Farm.  Both  Mr.  King  and  Miss  Weimar  continued  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  more  attention  to  athletics.  In  1915,  Miss  Weimar 
recommended  the  separation  of  physical  culture  from  elocution 
and  increased  space  for  basketball  and  tennis. ^^^  During  the 
summer  of  this  year  the  gymnasium  was  enlarged  to  double  its 
former  size. 

The  catalogue  of  1915-16  contained  an  amplified  statement  on 
physical  education  under  gymnastics  and  swimming.  Instruction 
in  swimming  was  now  to  include  diving  and  life-saving  and, 
advertising  the  new  pool,  it  was  declared  that  "aquatic  sports  are 
now  enjoyed  in  a  white  tiled  tank,  which  has  all  the  modem  equip- 
ment of  heating  and  shower  apparatus. "^^*  In  view  of  the  size 
of  the  pool,  "tank"  seems  appropriate.  The  sports  program  was 
not  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  course  in  physical  training. 
The  Miscellany  reported,  however,  a  new  interest  in  sports: 

Athletics  are  beginning  to  have  a  more  prominent  place  in  our  school 
life  this  year,  due  to  the  interest  and  enthusiasm  of  our  new  gymnasium 
teacher,  Miss  Day,  as  well  as  to  our  greatly  enlarged  gymnasium  and 
swimming  pool,  which  are  the  delight  of  all  our  hearts.  We  even  call  it 
the  new  gym.  Early  in  October,  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Day,  the  girls 
not  taking  gymnastics  were  given  an  opportunity  to  form  basketball  teams. 
About  forty  girls  met  and  an  Athletic  Association  was  formed.  .  .^^s 

The  First  World  War  with  its  emphasis  on  physical  fitness 
brought  a  new  interest  in  and  attention  to  physical  education, 
which  have  continued  to  the  present  day.  Mention  has  been  made 
of  the  military  drill  instituted  during  the  war  years ;  but  both  the 
administration  and  the  students  began  to  show  more  interest  in 
athletics  generally.  In  a  report  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  during 
the  War,  the  Principal  said : 

One  of  our  greatest  limitations  is  the  lack  of  sufficient  space  for  out- 
of-door  exercise.  It  has  been  extremely  inconvenient  to  send  the  girls 
to  the  farm  for  golf  and  military  drill.  And  the  space  we  now  have  is 
entirely  inadequate  even  for  tennis,  not  to  mention  other  games  which 
would  add  very  materially  to  the  girls'  pleasure  and  benefit  and  at  the 
same  time  eliminate  causes  of  friction. ^26 

And  one  recalls  that  for  many  years  the  Seminary  had  featured 
in  its  notices  the  spacious  grounds  that  furnished  "every  facility 
and  inducement  for  outdoor  exercise." 
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To  the  greater  emphasis  on  athletics  the  Alumnae  Association 
had  contributed.  In  a  report  of  a  special  meeting  of  the  national 
president  of  the  Association  and  the  president  of  the  New  York 
Chapter  with  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  May,  1917,  the  Alumnae 
Bulletin  said : 

The  athletic  development  of  the  School  was,  one  of  the  alumnse  repre- 
sentatives felt,  most  urgent,  as  the  lack  of  grounds  and  out-of-door  life  is 
the  greatest  source  of  complaint  against  the  school.  The  purchase  of  prop- 
erty back  of  the  school,  thus  giving  basketball  and  more  tennis  grounds,  and 
the  development  of  the  farm  were  discussed.  An  attractive  tea  room  at  the 
farm,  to  which  the  teachers  and  girls  could  go  for  their  Monday  holiday 
and  leisure  afternoon  hours,  having  automobile  service  at  a  nominal  fare, 
was  recommended  as  a  restful  and  Ivixurious  innovation,  which  would 
prove  a  great  drawing  card  to  the  school.  The  golf  links,  under  those 
conditions,   would   become   immediately  popular.   .    .    .^27 

In  1921,  the  New  York  Chapter  presented  a  number  of  proposals 
for  improvement  in  the  Seminary — among  them  enlarged  grounds, 
more  attention  to  athletics,  and  athletic  contests  with  other  schools. 
In  Miss  Latane's  reply  to  this  statement,  she  indicated  the  position 
of  the  administration  with  respect  to  these  proposals  and  the 
changes  that  had  already  taken  place  with  respect  to  athletics : 

The  first  suggestion,  then,  is  for  "enlarged  grounds."  Amen  and  amen, 
echo  the  faculty.  It  is  a  serious  matter.  I  believe  Miss  Higgins  rarely 
ever  walks  up  the  Green  Hill  or  New  Street  without  breaking  the  tenth 
commandment  and  coveting  her  neighbor's  house  or  lot  for  the  Seminary. 
How  can  such  good  men  as  our  trustees  refrain  from  buying  those  lots 
and  saving  us  from  the  sin  of  covetousness ! 

"More  athletics  for  the  girls."  Again  we  say  amen.  But  do  you  realize 
how  much  has  been  achieved  in  recent  years?  Do  you  recall  that  in 
1919  Miss  Higgins  succeeded  in  dividing  the  old  Department  of  Expression 
and  Physical  Training  and  acquired  a  Physical  Director  to  devote  her 
whole  time  and  strength  to  developing  athletics?  Did  you  read  in  the  last 
year's  Alumnae  Bulletin  that  a  new  event  at  commencement  was  the  award 
of  cups  in  tennis,  baseball,  basketball,  and  hockey?  Do  you  know  about 
the  Athletic  Association,  whose  membership  comprises  most  of  the  student 
body,  and  which  demands  a  strict  standard  of  scholarship  and  character 
for  all  the  members  of  the  various  teams?  Did  you  ever  see  our  hikers 
go  out  on  a  Saturday  morning,  sixty  strong,  to  walk  five  or  ten  miles, 
have  dinner  in  the  country,  and  get  home  in  the  late  afternoon,  tired  but 
happy  ?328 
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The  administration  questioned  the  advisability  of  athletic  contests 
with  other  schools,  Miss  Latane  stated,  but  favored  intramural 
contests:  "Our  Athletic  Association  has  a  device  for  getting 
'pep'  into  games.  In  the  fall  all  the  members  are  divided  into  two 
classes  for  the  year.  Instead  of  one  team  playing  outsiders,  we 
have  two  teams  who  play  each  other,  and  so  each  game  includes 
twice  as  many  of  our  girls." 

The  Athletic  Association,  formed  again  in  1919  "to  stimulate 
an  interest  in  athletics  and  to  promote  school  spirit,"  has  had  a 
continuous  existence  to  the  present.  It  became  at  once  a  promi- 
nent force  in  campus  life,  in  the  organization  and  expression  of 
student  opinion,  and  as  forerunner  of  student  government.  From 
1920  to  1924,  when  Campus  Comments  appeared,  it  published  a 
bi-monthly  paper.  The  Athletic  Spirit,  of  general  campus  interest. 
In  keeping  with  the  traditional  emphasis  on  intellectual  and  moral 
development,  "scholarship  and  deportment"  were  made  conditions 
for  membership.  The  Athletic  Council  was  chosen  by  the  Prin- 
cipal (later  Dean)  and  Physical  Director  until  1926;  later  they 
were  "approved"  by  the  Dean  and  Physical  Director.^^^  The 
awarding  of  cups  to  winning  teams  and  letters  and  other  prizes 
to  individual  students  was  instituted  in  1920.  The  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation enthusiastically  sponsored  the  activities  of  National  Health 
Week.  Athletic  Association  parties  became  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  social  life  of  the  school. 

In  December,  1919,  there  appeared  for  the  first  time  a  special 
section  in  the  Miscellany  devoted  to  athletics.  The  account  given 
in  this  section  in  the  following  fall  indicates  the  expansion  which 
had  taken  place  under  the  new  physical  director  and  the  Athletic 
Association : 

Soon  after  school  opened,  the  Athletic  Association  was  reorganized, 
and  new  members  taken  in.  Everyone  has  shown  a  lively  interest  in  going 
out  to  the  Farm  and  there  playing  basketball,  baseball,  hockey,  golf,  volley 
ball,  doing  track  and  archery.  There  are  many  new  recruits  for  golf, 
which  is  more  popular  this  year.  A  clock  golf  set  has  been  placed  be- 
tween Memorial  and  Hill  Top  for  days  we  cannot  go  to  the  farm.  To 
track,  besides  running  broad  and  high  jumps,  have  been  added  pole  vault- 
ing, quoits,  discus  and  javelin  throwing.  In  the  spring  a  special  day  will 
be  set  aside  for  a  track  meet.  Volley  ball  and  archery  are  new  this  year. 
First  and  second  teams  for  basketball  have  been  chosen,  and  are  working 
hard  for  the  match  games  which  will  be  played  the  Friday  and  Saturday 
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after  Thanksgiving.  [The  Thanksgiving  games  had  come  to  be  a  big 
athletic  event  of  the  year.]  During  the  year  the  Athletic  Association  gives 
several  parties.  .  .  .  This  year  the  first  party  will  be  given  the  Saturday 
night  following  Thanksgiving.  .  .  .  The  selling  of  films  and  developing  of 
kodak  pictures  have  been  taken  over  by  the  Athletic  Association.  An  en- 
largement of  the  best  kodak  picture  taken  each  two  weeks  has  been  offer- 
ed as  a  prize.  .  .  .^^o 

Miss  Higgins  continued  to  urge  the  construction  of  a  new 
gymnasium.  The  purchase  of  some  new  equipment  in  1927  gave 
added  impetus  to  indoor  work,  she  declared,  but  there  was  increas- 
ing need  of  a  larger  gymnasium  for  social  as  well  as  for  physical 
purposes.  In  1929,  additional  facilities  for  sports  were  made 
available  through  an  arrangement  made  by  the  College  for  the  use 
of  the  Gypsy  Hill  golf  course  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  bowling  alley. 
In  1874,  Miss  Baldwin  built  a  bowling  alley — perhaps  the  first  in 
Staunton.  Lack  of  use  for  bowling  soon  turned  it  into  a  class- 
room. Now  a  half-century  later  demand  led  to  the  search  for  one 
outside.  The  day  of  the  Victorian  lady  had  passed  and  sports 
had  come  to  stay.  Nevertheless,  athletics  still  did  not  have  the 
place  that  it  had  in  some  women's  colleges.  The  administration 
now  advocated  increased  facilities,  but  one  has  a  feeling  that  this 
position  was  rather  forced  upon  it  by  circumstances  and  that 
real  enthusiasm  for  a  sports  program  was  absent.  The  lack  of  a 
traditional  interest  may  have  had  its  part  in  preventing  sports 
from  occupying  as  large  a  place  as  in  some  schools ;  and  physical 
limitations  were  an  obstacle.  Nevertheless,  considerable  progress 
had  been  made. 

Religious  Life  in  Seminary  and  College 

The  emphasis  of  the  Seminary  on  religion  continued  unabated 
after  Miss  Baldwin's  death.  Although  the  school  had  had  no 
official  church  connection  beyond  the  fact  that  a  majority  of 
the  Board  had  to  be  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
this  tradition  had  been  deeply  rooted.  In  no  respect  was  Miss 
Baldwin's  memory  more  respected  nor  her  influence  more  per- 
vading. The  most  common  recollections  of  her  by  the  alumnae 
are  of  her  as  Sunday  School  teacher,  of  her  Sunday  afternoon 
talks,  and  the  power  and  beauty  of  her  prayers.  In  the  twentieth 
century,  especially  after  the  First  World  War,  when  the  criticism 
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of  traditional  religious  beliefs  and  practices  had  become  common 
in  schools  either  through  honest  doubt  or  a  desire  to  appear  smart 
and  sophisticated,  there  was  apparently  no  spirit  of  irreverence 
toward  religious  practices  nor  skepticism  concerning  its  teachings 
in  Mary  Baldwin.  There  may  have  been  an  occasional  student 
holding  "advanced"  views  on  religion,  but  the  records,  official  and 
student,  bear  no  suggestion  of  such.  Perhaps  most  of  the  students 
were  too  immature  to  have  thought  critically  of  religion,  but  they 
were  not  too  mature  to  want  to  be  up-to-date.  The  religious 
attitude  of  the  Seminary,  as  well  as  that  of  the  homes  from  which 
most  of  them  came,  no  doubt  preserved  the  respect  for  its  religious 
program.  During  this  generation  the  main  developments  with 
respect  to  religious  life  appear  to  have  been  the  greater  insistence 
of  students  for  the  privilege  to  attend  other  churches  than  the 
First  Presbyterian;  a  little  more  outspoken  criticism  of  required 
attendance  upon  so  many  services  on  Sunday ;  and,  in  a  different 
direction,  a  more  general  participation  of  students  in  organized 
religious  activities  within  the  Seminary,  larger  student  contribu- 
tions to  religious  and  philanthropic  causes  outside  the  Seminary, 
and  greater  emphasis  on  the  study  of  the  Bible. 

Throughout  this  generation  to  1929,  all  students  were  required 
to  attend  Sunday  School  and  both  morning  and  evening  preaching 
services.  Dr.  Fraser,  the  chaplain,  presided  over  the  daily  chapel, 
at  least  a  part  of  which  was  a  religious  service.  Attendance  at 
chapel  was  required.  There  were  also  devotional  services  in  the 
Seminary  after  dinner,  which  all  attended.  In  the  later  years  of 
Miss  Baldwin's  administration,  the  practice  was  begun  of  allow- 
ing non-Presbyterians  to  attend  their  own  churches  one  Sunday 
morning  a  month.  In  1915,  such  students  were  permitted  to  attend 
also  special  services — Christmas,  Easter,  Confirmation,  and  oth- 
ers— at  their  own  churches.  In  the  following  year  they  were 
permitted  to  attend  their  churches  twice  a  month  on  Sunday 
morning  and  on  all  special  occasions.^^^  All  students  continued  to 
attend  Sunday  evening  services  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
and  Sunday  School  in  the  Seminary. 

In  1923,  a  request  came  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  through 
Reverend  W.  E.  Davis,  the  pastor  of  the  Second  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Staunton  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
that  a  part  of  the  Presbyterian  students  be  allowed  to  attend  that 
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church.  This  request  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 
In  May,  the  Committee  stated  to  the  Board  that  since  all  its 
members  were  of  the  First  Church,  it  preferred  that  the  Board 
as  a  whole  should  decide  the  question.  However,  it  proceeded  to 
present  certain  reasons  for  continuing  the  existing  rule.  The 
decided  conservatism  of  the  school  is  suggested  in  the  Commit- 
tee's statement,  especially  when  one  remembers  that  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church  is  only  three  short  blocks  from  the  College 
and  this  was  the  year  1924. 

When  the  students  are  sent  through  the  streets  for  any  distance  to 
another  church,  complications  arise  which  are  difficuh  to  control.  There 
are  always  problems  of  discipline  and  chaperonage.  Until  the  building  of 
the  present  house  of  worship  by  the  First  Church,  the  place  of  worship 
was  on  the  same  premises  with  the  school  itself.  When  a  new  house  of 
worship  had  to  be  erected,  Miss  Baldwin  bought  a  building  site  as  near 
the  school  as  possible  for  the  express  purpose  of  avoiding  the  difficulty 
of  sending  the  girls  through  the  town. 

As  the  school  grew  a  number  of  students  from  other  denominations 
began  to  come  in.  Out  of  courtesy  to  the  local  churches  of  those  denomi- 
nations and  as  an  act  of  consideration  for  patrons  and  students,  it  was 
arranged  to^  send  the  students  on  certain  Sabbaths  to  the  church  of  their 
own  denomination.  This  was  granted  as  a  privilege  and  not  recognized 
as  a  right  of  the  students,  because  the  school  is  Presbyterian  [not  officially 
until  1923,  the  year  before  this  report  was  made]  and  when  patrons  send 
their  daughters  to  it  they  are  supposed  to  be  willing  to  conform  to  the 
Presbyterian  character  of  the  institution.  But  the  difficulties  mentioned 
above  existed,^  and  they  had  to  be  met  with  tact  and  firmness.  It  would 
add  to  this  difficulty  to  send  out  an  additional  group  every  Sabbath  to 
some  other  church  at  a  distance. 

When  it  comes  to  dividing  students  into  two  bodies  to  attend  two 
churches  of  the  same  denomination,  the  problem  becomes  more  involved. 
There  would  be  all  sorts  of  demands  for  an  endless  variety  of  reasons 
to  be  transferred  from  one  body  to  the  other.  Some  who  are  scheduled 
to  go  to  the  neighboring  church  would  wish  the  novelty  of  a  longer  walk. 
Some  who  were  to  attend  the  more  distant  church  would  complain  of 
being  compelled  to  take  the  walk.  Some  would  find  the  services  of  the 
church  to  which  they  are  assigned  uncongenial  to  their  taste,  and  there 
would  be  constant  request  for  moving  back  and  forth.332 

The  Board  of  Trustees  did  not  grant  the  request  of  the  Second 
Presbyterian  Church. 

As  to  the  denominational  affiliation  of  the  students,  usually 
about  one-third  were   Presbyterian.    The  Episcopalian  and  the 
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Methodist  came  next.  Of  the  more  prominent  Protestant  groups 
of  the  country,  the  Baptist  had  the  smallest  representation.  Other 
denominations  usually  represented  in  the  student  body  were: 
Lutheran,  Christian,  Reformed  Church,  Congregationalist,  Catho- 
lic, Hebrew,  and  sometimes  Christian  Scientist,  Quaker,  and 
Universalist.  It  might  be  noted  that  the  connection  of  the  College 
with  the  Synod  after  1923  did  not  affect  apparently  its  religious 
policy.  Compared  with  most  colleges  of  its  day,  its  emphasis  on 
religion  was  already  pronounced.  The  reports  of  Principal  and 
President  included  more  religious  data  after  it  came  under  the 
control  of  the  Synod,  but  indicate  no  change  of  policy. 

Without  any  criticism  of  religious  beliefs  or  observances,  there 
was  more  or  less  continuous  expression  of,  or  at  least  allusion 
to,  the  burdensomeness  of  so  much  church-going,  even  though 
"building  air  castles"  might  relieve  the  monotony  to  some  extent. 
One  student,  in  retrospect,  declared:  "Sunday  comes  before  me. 
Even  now  I  feel  the  hard  backs  of  the  Presbyterian  pews  as  we 
sat  for  what  seemed  to  us  a  never-ending  period,  I  remember  we 
then  thought  the  Sabbath  anything  but  a  day  of  rest,  with  prayers, 
Sunday  School,  and  twice  to  church.  .  .  .  "^^^  But  another  girl 
found  at  least  some  compensations  in  the  observance  of  the 
Sabbath  day  in  the  Seminary,  which  she  set  forth  in  a  more 
detailed  description  of  its  conventions : 

Sunday  was  indeed  a  sweet  and  welcome  day  after  all  the  trials  of 
the  week.  The  continual  din,  din  of  the  pianos  ceased  and  everything 
was  peaceful.  We  always  attended  Church  twice  a  day  and  if,  for  any 
reason,  we  did  not  do  so,  the  penalty  paid  was  to  spend  the  day  in  the 
Infirmary  [and  miss  the  Sunday  dinner].  We  were  marched  to  Church 
in  sections,  every  section  being  guarded  by  a  teacher,  and  John  Smith, 
the  watchman,  always  stood  just  before  the  door  to  protect  us  from  the 
boys,  who  collected  on  each  side  to  see  us  pass.  We  were  taken  to  the 
very  front  seats,  as  many  as  possible  sitting  in  the  "Amen"  corner.  After 
service,  we  all  had  to  keep  our  places  until  everybody  had  left  the  church 
and  then  we  were  taken  back  in  the  same  way  we  came.^^i 

One  smiles  at  Dr.  Eraser's  statement  to  the  Synod :  "The  students 
are  given  the  choice  seats  in  the  Church,  being  grouped  in  a  body 
in  the  front  pews  around  the  pulpit."^^^  Perhaps  students  would 
have  found  church  attendance  less  burdensome  if  they  had  not 
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been  required  to  wear  the  black  uniform  and  grey  hat  and  could 
have  displayed  their  new  clothes. 

The  religious  sentiment  of  the  students  found  freer  and  more 
natural  expression  in  the  voluntary  student  religious  organiza- 
tions, particularly  in  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 
This  is  the  oldest  student  organization  in  Mary  Baldwin,  dating 
from  1894.  The  Mary  Baldwin  Souvenir  of  1899  said  of  its 
progress  to  that  date : 

The  growth  of  this  society  in  numbers  and  in  interest  has  been  most 
encouraging.  Starting  with  but  a  few  members,  its  roll  has  lengthened 
till  it  now  includes  over  half  the  girls  of  the  Seminary.  .  .  .  The  Y.W.C.A. 
has  been  rightly  called  "The  Qiristian  Sorority."^^^ 

At  the  time  this  statement  was  made,  there  were  sororities  in 
Mary  Baldwin.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the  Literary  Society,  begun 
in  1898,  were  for  many  years  the  organizations  that  sponsored 
the  interest  of  the  student  body  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  two  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  had  the  wider  appeal.  Together  with  the  Athletic 
Association  it  formed  the  background  of  and  furnished  the  train- 
ing for  student  government.  It  was  the  first  organization  that 
participated  in  activities  beyond  the  Seminary.  Practically  from 
its  beginning,  it  sent  delegates  to  the  regional  conventions  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  to  the  Student  Conference  at  Asheville,  North 
Carolina,  and  to  the  Student  Volunteer  Conferences.  In  1902,  a 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  convention  of  the  Virginias  was  held  at  the  Seminary 
and  a  new  impetus  was  given  to  the  work.^^'^  At  this  meeting  the 
colleges  resolved  to  employ  a  state  secretary.  Miss  Mattoon,  as 
Faculty  Adviser,  and  Miss  Sarah  Meetze,  through  her  talks  on 
settlement  work  in  New  York,  contributed  much  to  the  growth 
of  interest  in  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  wide-spread  interest  of  the  later  nineteenth  century  in 
Protestant  missions  had  found  a  devoted  patron  in  Miss  Baldwin. 
Although  the  later  principals  and  members  of  the  faculty  con- 
tributed to  the  perpetuation  of  this  interest  of  Miss  Baldwin, 
her  mantle  seems  to  have  fallen  especially  upon  Miss  Riddle  and 
Miss  Mattoon.  Missionaries  on  furlough  frequently  visited  the 
school.  The  Seminary  had  made  special  provisions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  daughters  of  missionaries,  a  matter  discussed  later. 
These  personal  contacts  thus  gave  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
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with  the  mission  fields.  In  1924,  the  venerable  Miss  Charlotte 
Kemper  came  for  her  last  visit  to  Mary  Baldwin  and  talked  to 
the  girls.  Of  her  the  Miscellany  said:  "To  us  it  is  a  miracle  that 
a  woman  of  Miss  Kemper's  age  can  be  so  wonderful  !"^^^  Mrs. 
Libby  Alby  Bull,  a  graduate  of  the  Seminary  and  founder  of 
the  Mary  Baldwin  School  in  Korea,  came  in  the  same  year.  Her 
daughter,  Virginia  Bull,  was  then  a  student  in  the  school,  having 
held  for  five  years  the  alumnae  missionary  scholarship,  established 
in  1919  in  memory  of  Miss  Baldwin.  The  Class  of  1914  contained 
two  daughters  of  missionaries,  Agnes  and  Lily  Woods,  who  were 
to  return  to  the  mission  field.  Mary  Baldwin  continued  to  add 
steadily  to  the  roster  of  her  daughters  in  foreign  mission  service. 
Three  schools  had  a  particularly  close  relationship  with  Mary 
Baldwin.  The  Mary  Baldwin  School  for  Girls  in  Kunsan,  Korea, 
established  in  1912,  had  been  primarily  the  work  of  Mrs.  Libby 
Alby  Bull,  with  the  support  of  Mary  Baldwin  alumnae  and  stu- 
dents. The  Martha  Riddle  School  in  Hwaianfu,  China,  estab- 
lished in  1916  with  Miss  Lily  Woods  in  charge,  and  the  Charlotte 
Kemper  Seminary  at  Lavras,  Brazil,  were  special  interests  of 
Mary  Baldwin.  Miss  Kemper's  mantle  fell  upon  Miss  Ruth  See, 
an  alumna  of  Mary  Baldwin  still  in  Brazil.  The  "family"  interest 
that  Mary  Baldwin  students  had  in  these  schools  gave  reality  and 
personality  to  their  work  for  missions.   It  was  not  just  a  "cause." 

Aside  from  its  contributions  to  foreign  mission  work,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  contributed  to  other  causes  at  home  and  abroad.  It 
continued  its  contributions  after  the  World  War  to  the  European 
Student  Fellowship  Fund  and  to  the  Near  East  Relief.  Among 
the  causes  supported  at  home  were  a  scholarship  for  a  girl  in  the 
Crossnore  Home  Mission  School  in  North  Carolina,  the  Richmond 
Orphanage,  the  Queen  E.  Miller  Negro  Orphanage  in  Staunton, 
the  King's  Daughters'  Hospital  in  Staunton,  and  Christmas 
boxes  for  certain  poor  families  in  Staunton.  The  annual  contribu- 
tions of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the  1920's  were  usually  about  $1,000 
and  sometimes  much  more — in  1926  the  total  was  $1,390.25.^^® 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  early  assumed  responsibility  for  fostering  a 
more  democratic  social  life  in  the  Seminary,  for  building  school 
spirit  and  school  morale,  and  for  furnishing  entertainment.  From 
1900,  if  not  before,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  reception  to  new  girls  became 
an  established  feature  on  the  September  calendar  of  the  Seminary. 
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The  Hallowe'en  party  of  the  Association  also  became  a  regular 
event  on  the  social  calendar.  In  raising  funds  for  its  special 
contributions  it  furnished  entertainment.  "Large  pledges  to  the 
American  and  State  Conventions  have  been  redeemed,  even  though 
recourse  had  to  be  had  to  street  fairs  and  strawberry  suppers  as 
of  yore,"  the  Bluestocking  of  1905  stated.^*"  Of  a  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
bazaar  in  1910  a  student  declared :  "We  bought  everything  from 
stick  candy  to  Presbyterian  punch. "^*^  And  so  its  parties  con- 
tinued— from  the  strawberry  supper,  which  had  been  a  popular 
custom  of  the  "Gay  Nineties"  and  the  turn  of  the  century,  to  the 
teas  of  the  World  War  period  and  after. 

In  1920,  the  Y.W.C.A.  achieved  a  one  hundred  per  cent  mem- 
bership of  the  students  and  continued  to  maintain  that  record.^*^ 
According  to  the  reports  of  the  Principal,  the  presidency  of  the 
Association  was  valued  as  the  highest  honor  that  could  be  won 
by  a  student.  The  student  report  to  the  Bluestocking  of  1927 
indicates  its  activities  within  the  school : 

The  needs  of  the  students  for  "good  times"  and  "daily  bread,"  for 
friendship,  worship,  power,  vision,  prayer,  and  song,  ...  all  these  things 
the  Y.W.C.A.  strives  to  meet  in  the  best  possible  way.  And  so  there  are 
welcoming  dances  and  "big  sisters"  for  the  new  girls,  magazines  and  flow- 
ers for  the  sick,  the  cake  store  for  the  hungry,  teas  and  garden  parties 
for  the  sociable,  informal  dances  and  Saturday  night  entertainments  for 
the  work-weary,  and  attractive  posters  for  all  those  who  would  like  to 
know  what  is  going  to  happen  next.  Brief  "morning  watch"  services  are 
held  in  the  girls'  parlor  every  Thursday  morning  to  "start  the  day  aright," 
pageants  and  interesting  speakers  serve  to  inculcate  a  stronger,  more  sym- 
pathetic sense  of  world  fellowship,  and  every  Sunday  evening,  the 
Y.W.C.A.  meets  in  the  Chapel  or  out  on  the  hillside  to  worship  through 
music  and  prayer.  .  .  .^^s 

In  this  same  year  the  popular  "Peanut  Party"  was  instituted  to 
improve  morale  in  the  post-Christmas  slump. 

Under  Miss  Norma  Schoolar,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  choir  became 
a  popular  organization.  It  instituted  the  present  custom  of  sing- 
ing Christmas  carols  in  Staunton  on  the  last  night  before  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Even  Staunton  Military  Academy  was  visited 
by  the  girls  in  these  nocturnal  visits.  But  the  "best  part  of  the 
night  came  about  twelve-thirty,  when  tired,  cold,  and  hungry,  the 
carolers  met  again  in  the  Girls'  Parlor,  and  were  served  delicious 
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hot  chocolate  and  accessories.  .  .  ."^**  Exchange  vesper  pro- 
grams with  the  militarv'  academies  brought  other  contacts  with 
these  neighboring  schools.  "We  can't  imagine  Mary  Baldwin 
without  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,"  a  student  declared  in  1924.  "We  feel 
sorr}-  for  all  who  went  to  school  before  this  organization  was 
alive."2*5 

Student  attitudes  and  opinions  on  religious  beliefs  and  observ- 
ances contrar}^  to  the  expressions  found  in  student  publications 
very  likely  existed.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  probable  that  these 
represent  the  larger  majority.  To  judge  by  all  student  statements 
there  existed  a  sincere  respect  for  religious  principles  and  prac- 
tices, a  generous  support  of  religious  causes,  and  a  wholesome 
religious  spirit,  tolerant,  free  from  excess  zeal,  finding  expression 
in  social  service  at  home  and  abroad. 

Student  Organizations  and  Activities 

A  significant  change  in  Seminar}^  life  appeared  around  the 
turn  of  the  centur}^  in  the  formation  of  "clubs"  and  "societies." 
Mary  Baldwin  was  beginning  to  catch  up  with  the  current  in 
college  life  in  this  respect,  if  not  in  her  social  and  educational 
program.  In  Miss  Baldwin's  day  there  were  apparently  no  organi- 
zations of  sufficient  permanence  to  get  recognition  except  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  formed  in  1894.  Classes  were  not  organized.  "Stu- 
dent life"  as  it  is  known  today  existed  only  in  an  amorphous 
state.  But  in  1897  organizations  began  to  appear,  and  in  the 
following  years  their  numbers  increased  continuously.  These 
organizations  represent  in  general  two  opposing  tendencies,  the 
centripetal  and  the  centrifugal.  Representative  of  the  former 
were  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Literar\^  Societ}^  and  two  organizations 
appearing  only  some  years  later,  the  Student  Association  and  the 
Athletic  Association.  The  centrifugal  tendency  is  observable  in 
the  sororities  and  in  other  "letter"  societies,  and  as  these  gave 
way  to  pressure,  in  the  state  and  sectional  clubs.  In  addition  to 
these  two  t}^pes,  there  were  organizations  based  on  special  intel- 
lectual or  athletic  interests,  such  as  the  History  Qub  or  the  Golf 
and  Tennis  Clubs ;  or  those  arising  from  Seminary  contacts,  like 
the  Sky  High  or  Hill  Top  Clubs.  Only  in  1910  did  academic 
classification  result  in  the  formation  of  organized  classes.    Some 
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clubs  perhaps  existed  primarily  only  in  the  pictures  in  the  Annual ; 
many  of  them  were  active  organizations,  however,  as  the  records 
of  the  Miscellany  and  Bluestocking  indicate.  The  woman's  club 
movement  outside  as  well  as  the  trend  in  colleges  perhaps  encour- 
aged the  movement  in  Mary  Baldwin.  Many  of  the  alumnae  were 
already  active  in  Chautauqua  study  circles  and  other  community 
clubs.  Through  the  exchanges  which  the  Miscellany  received 
from  other  colleges,  the  Mary  Baldwin  student  was  kept  informed 
of  college  activities  and  made  a  conscious  effort  to  be  "collegiate," 
so  far  as  the  rules  and  regulations  would  permit.  One  of  the  first 
evidences  of  this  change  can  be  seen  in  the  character  of  the  year- 
book, the  Bluestocking,  in  contrast  to  the  old  Seminary  Annual. 
No  student  organization  in  Mary  Baldwin  presents  a  more 
worthy  record  than  the  Literary  Society,  the  outstanding  sponsor 
of  student  intellectual  activities  from  1898  to  1929.  No  organiza- 
tion took  its  activities  and  responsibilities  more  seriously.  Its 
birth  was  announced  in  an  impressive  article:  "The  Origin, 
Growth,  and  Prospects  of  the  Mary  Baldwin  Literary  Society," 
which  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  (1899) .  Acording  to  this  account, 
the  project  of  a  literary  society  had  been  discussed  in  a  general 
student  meeting  and  considered  for  some  weeks  before  the  organi- 
zation was  formed  on  November  19,  1898.  All  collegiate  students 
were  eligible  for  membership  and  sixty-eight  became  charter 
members.  A  formal  constitution  was  adopted  and  published  in 
the  Miscellany  of  February,  1902.  Its  object  was  "to  afford  the 
girls  a  pleasant  recreation  and  at  the  same  time  to  create  an  intel- 
lectual interest  in  general  literature  and  an  instructive  drill  in 
parliamentary  law."  Although  its  primary  aim  was  serious  study, 
like  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  it  sought  to  foster  general  school  spirit  and 
morale  through  receptions  to  the  new  girls,  birthday  parties,  and 
other  entertainments.  Many  Saturday  evenings  were  enlivened  by 
its  programs.  Regular  meetings  were  held  every  two  weeks,  and 
during  much  of  its  history  every  week.  Programs  of  study  for 
the  year  were  outlined.  Among  these  one  finds  a  year  on  South- 
ern writers ;  one  on  eighteenth  century  English  comedies,  during 
which  evenings  on  Goldsmith  and  Sheridan  appear  on  the  school 
calendar;  and  a  year  of  Kipling,  Stevenson,  and  other  English 
writers  of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  centuries. ^*^  Attention 
was  also  given  to  debating  and  to  topics  of  current  interest.    In 
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its  first  year  a  debate  was  held  on  the  question,  "Resolved,  That 
Higher  Education  Unfits  a  Woman  for  Domestic  Life."^*^  In 
1900,  much  school  discussion  was  aroused  over  a  Literary  Society 
debate  on  woman  suffrage  in  which  the  Apostle  Paul  and  John 
Stuart  Mill  were  apparently  the  chief  protagonists  and  Mary 
Yost,  now  Dean  of  Women  of  Leland- Stan  ford  University,  de- 
fended women's  right  to  vote.^*^  In  later  years  such  questions 
as  American  immigration  policy  and  the  condition  of  miners  in 
West  Virginia  were  discussed.  This  organization  thus  began  to 
foster  a  new  conception  as  to  woman's  responsibility  with  respect 
to  public  affairs. 

The  Literary  Society  early  got  special  mention  in  the  catalogue 
(1908-1909),  the  only  organization  other  than  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
thus  recognized  for  many  years.  Its  practical  objective  of  training 
for  leadership  is  indicated  in  a  catalogue  announcement  in  1910- 
11:  "A  Class  in  Parliamentary  Law  meets  regularly  every  week. 
The  members  of  the  Literary  Society  are  trained  to  organize 
societies  of  various  kinds  as  well  as  to  preside  at  these  organiza- 
tions." To  raise  money  for  the  Bluestocking,  many  oyster  suppers, 
ice  cream  suppers,  and  teas  were  given.  In  1921,  the  Miscellany 
could  say :  "The  Senior  Literary  Society  is  one  of  the  oldest  clubs 
in  the  school  and  consequently  feels  the  responsibility  of  living 
up  to  its  old  traditions."^*^  The  name.  Senior  Literary  Society, 
had  been  adopted  after  the  Junior  Literary  Society  was  organized 
in  1911.  The  latter  society,  for  preparatory  students,  met  once  a 
month  for  study,  especially  of  American  literature;  it,  too,  had 
special  classes  in  parliamentary  law.  "A  collection  of  valuable 
books  and  magazines  belonging  to  this  society  has  made  it  par- 
ticularly popular,"  the  catalogue  of  1916-1917  announced.  During 
the  session  of  1913-1914  another  society  for  preparatory  students, 
the  Hawthorne  Literary  Society,  was  formed.  This  particular 
type  of  organization,  which  had  constituted  an  important  factor  in 
the  training  of  orators,  debaters,  and  men  of  affairs  in  the  men's 
colleges  of  the  nineteenth  century,  had  come  late  to  Mary  Baldwin. 
In  these  three  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  however,  they 
contributed  much  to  the  development  of  women  who  were  to 
become  leaders  in  religious,  educational,  and  civic  affairs  in  their 
communities  and  some  in  a  much  wider  field. 

By  1910,  the  Senior  Literary  Society  had  secured  its  own 
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room  and  furnished  it.^^"  In  1912,  it  gave  to  the  Seminary  repro- 
ductions of  the  series  of  Abbey  paintings,  the  Quest  for  the  Holy 
Grail,  which  still  hang  in  the  library.^^^  Throughout  the  life  of 
the  Literary  Society  it  published  the  Miscellany  and,  until  1924, 
the  Bluestocking. 

One  of  the  first  evidences  of  the  students'  aspirations  to  be 
collegiate  is  found  in  the  change  in  the  yearbook.  Although  the 
old  Seminary  Annual  of  the  1890's  had  recorded  much  of  student 
life,  it  retained  the  appearance  and  character  of  a  magazine.  Its 
successor  is  the  Miscellany  of  today,  not  the  Bluestocking.  In 
1899,  the  Souvenir  achieved  something  of  the  character  of  a  year- 
book. The  first  Bluestocking  appeared  in  1900.  The  administra- 
tion, it  is  said,  objected  to  the  name;  at  any  rate,  the  publication 
appeared  in  1901  as  Baldwin's.  Since  1902,  however,  it  has  been 
the  Bluestocking.  Although  there  were  years  when  pictures  of 
clubs  and  sororities  took  most  of  the  pages  in  the  yearbook,  it 
usually  gave  generous  space  to  comments  on  the  happening  of  the 
year  and  thus  constitutes  a  useful  record  of  events  and  of  stu- 
dent opinion.  At  the  same  time  it  did  not  allow  the  Miscellany 
a  monopoly  of  literary  work.  Citizens  of  Staunton  for  years  gave 
prizes  for  the  best  short  stories,  essays,  and  poems,  and  the 
Bluestocking  published  the  prize  productions. 

In  1907  no  annual  appeared,  "simply  because  of  the  lack  of 
school  spirit,"  the  Miscellany  declared.^^^  Through  special  efforts 
of  the  editors  chosen  from  the  Literary  Society,  it  reappeared  in 
1908,  but  with  a  deficit.  In  March,  1909,  the  following  announce- 
ment appeared  in  the  Miscellany:  "The  most  interesting  subject 
in  school  at  present  is  the  Annual;  for  in  spite  of  ever}^body's 
advice  to  the  contrary  the  Literary  Society  has  decided  to  publish 
one.  ..."  Only  in  the  war  years  of  1917  and  1918  did  the 
annual  fail  to  appear  after  1907.  The  Bluestocking  of  1923  was 
the  last  one  published  by  the  Literary  Society.  In  1924,  a  board 
of  editors  was  chosen  from  the  various  college  classes.  Since 
that  date  it  has  been  published  by  the  Junior  Class.  In  1925,  it 
was  entered  in  the  National  Yearbook  Contest  of  College  and 
University  Annuals  and  won  the  highest,  or  all-American,  rating 
and  the  comment,  "A  most  distinctive  annual,  which  reflects  the 
personality  of  the  school."^^^  In  the  succeeding  years,  it  main- 
tained this  rating.    The  Bluestocking  of  1928  received  the  first 
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place  and  the  silver  cup  awarded  by  the  Virginia  Intercollegiate 
Press  Association  for  the  best  annual  in  Class  B  (those  with  less 
than  250  pages). 

The  Miscellany,  which  filled  the  place  of  the  Annual  of  Miss 
Baldwin's  day,  is  the  oldest  publication  of  the  school  still  surviv- 
ing, if  one  excepts  the  catalogue.  The  first  issue  appeared  in 
February,  1899,  and  it  has  appeared  regularly  since  that  day, 
with  two,  three,  or,  for  some  years,  four  issues  a  year.  The  cata- 
logue comment  of  the  administration  on  its  uses  reflects  the 
traditional  emphasis  on  English  composition :  "The  Miscellany 
and  Annual  have  given  a  noticeable  impulse  to  the  interest  and 
the  zeal  of  the  young  ladies  in  essay  writing."  In  the  first  issue 
of  the  Miscellany  the  editors  stated  their  objective  with  self- 
conscious  dignity  and  impressiveness : 

It  is  a  time-honored  custom  in  many  schools  for  the  students  from  time 
to  time  to  present  in  print  to  their  friends  as  well  as  to  those  of  the  in- 
stitution, some  literary  productions  representative  of  their  life  and  work 
during  the  school  year.  Such  are  the  customary  annuals  and  various  other 
school  periodicals. 

During  the  recent  organization  of  the  Mary  Baldwin  Literary  Society 
provision  was  made  in  the  constitution  .  .  .  for  the  establishment  of  a 
literary  organ  of  the  society  and  school,  its  main  objective  being  to  rep- 
resent the  work  of  the  society  and  of  the  entire  English  Department  of 
the  school.  It  was  further  determined  that  the  columns  of  this  periodical 
should  be  open  to  any  contribution  from  other  departments  in  the  school 
or  from  any  individual  student  when  the  matter  offered  should  seem  of 
sufficient  value  and  interest.  .  .  .^s* 

The  Miscellany  began  as  a  sheet  of  eight  pages.  In  1901, 
it  was  enlarged  to  a  small  booklet  and  the  exchange  department 
organized.  In  1904,  it  became  a  magazine  of  considerable  size 
(around  eighty  pages)  with  an  "ornate  cover  picturing  a  stylishly 
garbed  Mary  Baldwin  girl  tripping  lightly  along  the  board  walk 
in  front  of  Hill  Top."  A  later  Miscellany  passed  judgment  on 
the  character  of  the  enlarged  magazine :  "In  these  early  numbers, 
stories  and  essays  in  French  and  German,  or  Latin  translations 
from  Vergil,  and  other  indications  of  practical  pedantry  are  very 
evident."^^^  In  1909,  the  magazine  was  enlarged  in  size  and 
reduced  somewhat  in  pages,  and  the  stylish  girl  gave  place  to  a 
conventional  cover  with  the  Mary  Baldwin  coat  of  arms. 
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Through  its  exchange  department  the  Miscellany  received 
magazines  from  a  wide  geographical  range,  but  with  Southern 
and  Virginia  schools  much  in  the  lead.  And  in  its  comments  it 
exhibited  particular  interest  in  the  Virginia  college  publications 
from  Hampden- Sydney,  the  University  of  Virginia,  William  and 
Mary,  Washington  and  Lee,  and  the  women's  colleges,  Randolph- 
Macon,  Hollins,  and  Sweet  Briar.  That  Mary  Baldwin  considered 
herself  a  college  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  ex- 
changes were  college  publications.  The  Miscellany  received  a 
warm  reception  just  as  soon  as  it  established  its  exchange  depart- 
ment.  The  Richmond  College  Messenger,  for  example,  wrote: 

With  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  we  would  like  to  exchange  students 
as  well  as  magazines.  Judging  from  the  fine  get-up  in  magazine  articles, 
they  would  make  a  valuable  addition  to  our  student  body.  Those  "gaily 
bedecked"  girls  "who  vainly  imagine  their  partners  to  be  boys"  would 
perhaps  have  more  than  imagination  to  cope  with  here.  The  editors  are 
to  be  complimented  on  the  fine  periodical.^^^ 

An  out-of-state  comment  from  Transylvania  University,  Ken- 
tucky, gave  an  excellent  brief  description  and  evaluation  of  the 
magazine : 

Two  o£  our  new  exchanges  are  the  best  on  the  table — the  Mary  Baldwin 
Miscellany  and  the  University  of  Virginia  Magazine.  The  color  scheme 
of  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  is  red  and  brown  and  is  carried  out  through 
the  entire  magazine.  The  paper  has  a  spicy  originality  about  it  that  is 
charming.  It  is  entirely  free  of  advertisements  and  is  replete  with  clever 
stories,  practical  talks,  and  articles  showing  thought  and  careful  prepara- 
tion.  Its  lack  of  poetry  is  noticeable. 3^'' 

From  a  school  in  far  away  Portland,  Oregon,  came  the  statement, 
"We  almost  stand  in  awe  of  the  Mary  Baldwin  Miscellany."^^^ 
The  Miscellany  proved  a  valuable  intercollegiate  tie  at  a  time 
when  Mary  Baldwin  had  few  connections  with  other  schools. 
Likewise,  it  was  an  effective  link  between  the  alumnae  and  the 
school.  It  did  not  encourage  alumnae  contributions,  although  there 
were  a  few  special  ones  from  alumnae  engaged  in  World  War 
activities,  because  it  sought  to  be  solely  a  student  enterprise.  But, 
like  the  Seminary  Annual  of  the  1890's,  it  published  news  of  the 
alumnae.  It  declared  in  an  editorial  in  1912 :  "But  perhaps  the 
most  encouraging  feature  of  our  year's  experience  has  been  the 
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interest  exhibited  by  the  alumnae.  .  .  .  The  Miscellany  is  perhaps 
the  most  practicable  connecting  link  joining  Baldwin  girls  scat- 
tered over  the  United  States.  .  .  ."^^^ 

The  files  of  the  Miscellany  from  1899  to  1929  are  a  useful 
social  and  educational  record.  The  Literary  Society  took  its 
editorial  responsibilities  seriously.  The  Miscellany  was  an  organ 
of  literary  analysis  and  criticism  through  formal  essays  and  a 
growing  number  and  range  of  book  reviews,  of  creative  literary 
effort  in  prose  and  verse,  of  editorial  comment  on  school  and 
later  on  public  affairs.  It  served  also  as  a  chronicle  of  school  life 
during  the  many  years  preceding  the  birth  of  a  school  paper.  In 
the  years  before  the  World  War  and  especially  up  to  1910,  it 
sought  to  arouse  school  spirit,  apparently  against  considerable 
odds.  After  the  World  War  one  notes  a  change  in  tone  and  con- 
tent— more  attention  to  contemporary  currents  in  literature  and 
life  in  book  reviews  and  editorials ;  a  new  interest  in  psychology ; 
experiments  in  play-writing;  more  creative  effort  in  prose  and 
verse,  instead  of  the  formal  classroom  essay  on  the  classics. 
Perhaps  the  earlier  numbers  are  the  more  interesting  to  the  inves- 
tigator, because  they  reflect  an  age  that  has  passed  away.  A  quaint 
feature  in  several  early  issues  (1901,  1904)  were  impressive 
memorials  on  the  death  of  William  McKinley;  of  the  mother  of 
the  Kaiser,  William  II ;  of  Li  Wang  Chung;  of  Herbert  Spencer; 
and  of  Generals  James  Longstreet  and  John  B.  Gordon.  Memori- 
als to  the  two  Confederate  generals  are  explicable  and  perhaps 
to  the  Kaiser's  mother  as  the  daughter  of  Queen  Victoria ;  but  at 
a  time  when  no  particular  interest  in  current  affairs  nor  in 
cosmic  and  social  philosophy  had  been  exhibited,  the  memorials 
to  William  McKinley  and  Herbert  Spencer  are  surprising!  The 
contents  of  these  early  numbers  reveal  the  heavy  tasks  attempted : 
"On  Aristotle's  Definition  of  Tragedy,"  "The  Nature  of  Tragedy," 
"Dramatic  Relief  in  Shakespeare's  Historical  Plays,"  "The  Medi- 
eval Revival  in  the  Romantic  Movement."  But  there  were  articles 
in  lighter  vein:  "How  to  Make  a  Shirt  Waist,"  "On  Riding  a 
Bicycle,"  "The  First  Christmas  Tree  in  Staunton."  In  an  issue 
of  1906  one  finds  a  short  story,  "The  Red  Rose"  by  Laura  Lettie 
Smith  (Mrs.  Krey),  author  of  — and  Tell  of  Time.  If  the 
student  escaped  to  the  classics,  she  also  came  back  to  the  present 
in  local  sketches,  "A  Cotton  Field,"  "The  Story  of  a  Traction 
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Engine,"  "The  Mountaineers  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,"  "The 
Country  Store,"  "In  Kiskacoquillos" ;  but  with  no  tendency  to 
discover  "problems"  in  the  American  scene,  only  picturesque 
America.  Her  outlook  was  sentimental,  romantic,  in  that  "best 
of  all  possible  worlds." 

Another  publication,  not  the  work  of  the  Literary  Society, 
may  be  mentioned  here,  the  Campus  Comments,  which  first  ap- 
peared on  December  15,  1924.  As  the  first  editorial  of  the  paper 
indicated,  even  it  was  "related"  to  the  Literary  Society,  but  as  a 
sort  of  granddaughter  because  it  was  sponsored  by  the  Miscel- 
lany: 

Doubtless  you  of  the  College  campus  are  mildly  surprised  as  this  the 
dearly  loved  child  of  Miscellany  makes  its  bow  to  the  public.  Child  of 
Miscellany  did  I  say?  Yes,  and  like  all  youngsters  loves  well  to  have  its 
own  way — and  has  every  intention  of  getting  it.  .  .  . 

In  all  seriousness,  though,  that  is  what  we  intend  this  small  paper  to 
be — under  the  protection  of  Miscellany,  but  differing  widely  in  scope  and 
purpose.  .  .  .  We  intend  on  the  serious  side  of  life  to  reflect  public  opinion 
on  the  campus  and  to  contribute  our  own  share  toward  molding  it.  We 
intend,  no  less,  to  reflect  all  the  life  and  the  feelings  which  somehow 
elude  the  more  formal  pages  of  Miscellany.  .  .  . 

One  other  point.  In  order  to  better  carry  out  our  policy  of  freer 
expression  of  our  thoughts,  the  circulation  is  to  be  limited  to  the  campus 
only — no  circulation  outside  the  walls,  and  no  exchange.  .  .  . 

Whether  this  was  a  self-denying  ordinance  or  a  restriction  im- 
posed by  the  administration  is  not  revealed.  If  it  leads  one  to 
anticipate  a  wholesale  criticism  of  the  institution  or  a  "debunk- 
ing" of  elders  and  traditions,  so  popular  in  the  1920's,  one  is 
destined  to  disappointment  in  examining  its  pages.  That  the  ad- 
ministration looked  a  little  askance  at  this  new  enterprise,  even 
though  with  benevolent  toleration,  might  be  concluded,  however, 
from  the  following  comment  of  Miss  Higgins  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees :  "In  addition  to  the  Miscellany,  a  college  magazine  of 
long  standing,  the  girls  are  now  issuing  a  bi-weekly  paper.  Campus 
Comments,  which  has  stimulated  interest  in  short,  vigorous  writ- 
ing. Incidentally,  Campus  Comments  calls  attention  to  the  eccen- 
tricities of  all  of  us  living  on  the  campus."^''"  The  paper  did  not 
appear  in  1924-1926,  "for  various  reasons,"  it  announced  when  it 
reappeared,  December  9,  1926.   Until  the  fall  of  1928,  it  was  a 
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small  paper  of  magazine  size,  with  four  pages,  concerned  pri- 
marily with  campus  life — clubs,  athletics,  social  activities.  But 
in  December,  1928,  it  announced  an  enlarged  program : 

This  year  Campus  Co7nm,ents  is  to  double  its  production  and  appear  as 
a  weekly  newspaper.  At  the  same  time,  we  can  announce  that  our  work- 
ing force  will  be  enlarged  by  the  election  of  a  corps  of  reporters.  Another 
necessary  accompaniment  of  weekly  issuance  is  the  annoying,  but  logical 
problem  of  increased  expense.  .  .  .  We  decided  that  rather  than  raise  our 
subscription  price  and  perhaps  run  the  risk  of  losing  the  unanimous  sup- 
port of  the  school,  we  would  instead  invite  you  to  our  waffle  suppers  and 
breakfasts.  .  .  . 

As  Mary  Baldwin  becomes  a  real  college,  Campus  Comments  is  be- 
coming a  real  college  organ.  It  is  our  purpose  to  make  it  a  publication 
that  not  only  reflects,  but  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school  life.  .  .^^^ 

Whether  the  policy  of  keeping  the  circulation  intramural  was 
maintained  through  these  years  to  1928  the  writer  does  not  know. 
There  was  no  exchange  department,  at  any  rate,  or  reference  to 
outside  circulation.  In  1928,  however,  the  Campus  Comments 
joined  the  Miscellany  and  Bluestocking  in  participation  in  the 
first  meeting  of  the  Virginia  Intercollegiate  Press  Association. 
And  an  eight-page  special  issue  of  May  4,  1929,  was  sent  out  by 
the  administration  to  high  schools,  "as  a  slice  of  Mary  Baldwin 
life  with  an  icing  of  Mary  Baldwin  facts  and  traditions,"  the 
paper  announced. 

It  is  difficult  to  evaluate  the  influence  of  Campus  Comments 
in  these  first  years  or  to  know  how  well  it  reflected  student 
opinion.  It  engaged  much,  as  Miss  Higgins  said,  in  mild  ridicule 
of  the  obsolescence  of  some  restrictions  and  restraints.  It  perhaps 
did  much  to  promote  interest  in  student  organizations  and  activi- 
ties, especially  athletics.  And  it  contributed  no  doubt  to  the 
integration  of  the  student  body  in  preparation  for  self-govern- 
ment. Miss  Flora  Stuart,  the  faculty  sponsor,  worked  hard  to 
promote  the  "nize  baby,"  as  she  called  it. 

In  1912,  the  first  organization  of  the  entire  student  body  was 
formed  through  the  efforts  of  Miss  Mattoon.^^^  xhe  Miscellany 
thus  described  its  organization  and  objectives: 

Last  year  a  Student  Association  was  organized  in  our  school.  All  pupils 
of  the  Seminary  are  members  of  it  and  its  leadership  is  in  the  hands  of 
an  executive  board  composed  of  the  presidents  of  all  the  organizations 
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o£  the  Seminary,  the  Senior  College  class  and  the  graduates  in  all  special 
branches.  According  to  the  constitution  its  object  is  to  cultivate  in  the 
school  the  highest  ideals  of  Christian  womanhood,  to  promote  the  unity 
and  harmony  of  the  student  body,  and  to  establish  a  true  school  spirit. 
A  Code  of  Honor,  which  has  been  adopted,  provides  that  each  girl  shall 
not  only  personally  strive  to  live  up  to  these  ideals,  but  also  that  she  shall 
strive  to  influence  those  around  her  to  do  so.  Through  the  Association 
several  new  school  songs  have  been  offered  by  the  students  and  we  hope 
that  more  will  come.  This  is  a  splendid  organization  and  one  which  will 
prove  useful  to  the  Seminary  in  many  ways.^'^^ 

As  to  the  matter  of  songs  and  singing  the  Miscellany  insisted : 

Many  of  our  new  friends  from  other  schools  have  spoken  of  the  ab- 
sence of  step  singing  at  Baldwin's.  They  have  been  accustomed  to  hear 
the  campus  ring  with  enthusiastic  young  voices  in  their  school  songs  so 
full  of  spirit  and  loyalty.  .  .  It  [singing]  does  much  toward  lightening  our 
burdens,  so  let  us  try  it  occasionally  and  not  wait  for  Association  Day 
or  Commencement  before  we  show  our  school  spirit.^^^ 

The  Student  Association  itself  was  apparently  shortlived. 
After  a  year  or  so  it  ceased  to  be  mentioned  as  an  organization. 
However,  the  May  fete  at  Commencement,  in  which  all  the  stu- 
dents participated,  continued  to  be  known  as  Association  Day. 
The  following  Miscellany  comment  on  the  organization  in  the 
second  year  of  its  existence,  although  favorable,  might  suggest 
that  the  Association  was  overburdened  with  faculty  influence  in 
its  activities  as  it  was  perhaps  in  its  birth : 

The  Student  Association  has  been  the  source  of  much  enjoyment  as 
well  as  profit  to  the  pupils  of  Baldwin's  and  great  interest  is  being  shown 
both  by  the  faculty  and  student  body.  The  meetings  are  held  once  every 
month,  and  the  girls  have  the  pleasure  of  "getting  out  of  a  lesson,"  while 
they  enjoy  the  meeting.  Each  time  there  is  to  be  a  talk  by  a  member  of 
the  faculty  and  to  these  all  look  forward  with  much  anticipation.  At  our 
last  meeting  "First  Aid  to  the  Injured"  was  the  topic  by  Miss  Mattoon, 
which  was  most  instructive  as  well  as  interesting.  The  demonstration 
impressed  all,  and  much  valuable  information  was  gained.^^^ 

The  Student  Association  must  have  left  some  tradition  of  student 
organization  and  control,  in  spite  of  its  short  life  and  apparent 
lack  of  effectiveness  as  far  as  student  participation  was  concerned, 
and  thus  no  doubt  was  one  of  the  centripetal  forces  toward  a 
united  student  body. 
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The  organization  of  the  Athletic  Association  in  1919  and  the 
expansion  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  include  the  entire  student  body 
were  important  integrating  forces  in  the  early  twenties.  Not  until 
the  end  of  the  decade  did  the  College  advance  to  a  real  Student 
Government  Association,  organized  in  the  spring  of  1929.  Since 
this  organization  did  not  begin  to  function  until  the  following 
fall  its  history  forms  a  part  of  the  final  chapter  of  this  study. 

The  lack  of  standardization  and  classification  in  the  Seminary, 
the  fact  that  one  could  take  "Baby  Arithmetic"  and  senior 
Latin,  and  that  even  the  full  graduates  in  a  sense  graduated 
piecemeal  by  accumulating  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  vari- 
ous "schools"  until  they  secured  the  required  number  discouraged 
the  organization  of  students  into  classes.  But  the  reorganization 
of  the  preparatory  work  and  the  beginning  of  the  reorganization 
of  the  collegiate  course  made  possible  the  formation  of  class 
groups.  In  1910,  the  Miscellany  announced  the  formation  of  the 
first  collegiate  class :  "The  nine  girls  who  have  organized  the 
Class  of  1912  have  the  honor  of  being  members  of  the  first  class 
at  Mary  Baldwin.  Already  the  Juniors  have  planned  class  exer- 
cises, social  affairs,  and  a  Class  Day.  .  .  ."^^'^  Dr.  Fraser  v^^as 
chosen  patron  of  the  class.  Characteristically,  the  Miscellany 
seized  upon  classes  as  a  means  of  promoting  school  spirit :  "This 
year  we  have  had  classes  organized  and  that  should  encourage 
our  school  spirit.  We  all  know  how  quickly  we  resent  any  criticism 
of  Mary  Baldwin  by  an  outsider  and  how  gladly  we  return  in  the 
fall.  Let  us  then  resolve  not  to  criticize  the  Seminary  or  each 
other,  as  we  are  all  rather  prone  to  do."^®^ 

The  Class  of  1912  had  a  prominent  part  in  the  organization  of 
the  Student  Association,  and  its  president  was  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee.^^^  Soon  the  social  life  of  the  Seminary  was 
expanded  and  diversified  by  class  teas,  receptions,  and  banquets. 
In  March,  1912,  the  Class  of  1914  gave  to  the  Class  of  1912  the 
first  class  banquet  given  in  Mary  Baldwin.^^^  As  a  feature  of 
the  commencement  of  1912,  the  first  Class  Day  exercises  were 
held.  In  later  years  there  were  Senior  Days  at  Hot  Springs, 
sophomore  trips  for  seniors  to  Natural  Bridge,  and  other  forms 
of  class  entertainments.  Classes  quickly  came  to  be  vital  agencies 
in  student  life  on  the  campus. 

Although  Mary  Baldwin  has  generally  fostered  and  exhibited 
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a  democratic  spirit  and  tradition,  there  appeared  after  1897 
sororities,  which  represented  an  opposite  tendency.  Some  of 
the  Greek  letter  sororities  got  recognition  as  chapters  from  the 
national  organizations.^^"  Their  pictures  filled  the  Bluestocking 
and  their  banquets  and  parties  filled  the  social  calendar.  Other- 
wise, there  was  little  comment  made  of  them  until  after  their 
dissolution.  Official  reports  do  not  recognize  their  existence. 
Contemporary  with  the  Greek  letter  societies  were  other  "secret" 
societies,  the  C.O.D.'s,  the  Z.T.Z.'s,  the  K.F.C.'s,  and  others,  fol- 
lowing much  the  same  procedure  as  to  rushing,  initiations,  and 
secret  meetings.  Some  of  the  latter  group,  in  fact,  preceded  in 
origin  the  Greek  letter  organizations.  The  last  issue  of  the  old 
Annual,  May,  1898,  mentions  the  "Sons  of  Rest,"  the  E.F.E.'s, 
the  F.  F.  F.'s,  and  the  "Mystic  Six."^^!  The  sororities  were  first 
mentioned  in  the  Souvenir  of  1899.  Both  types  of  organization 
may  have  existed  earlier  unannounced.  Even  the  "little  girls" 
had  their  secret  society,  the  J.U.G.'s.  "They  seem  to  have  lots  of 
jolly  meetings  but  they  won't  let  us  'old  folks'  into  their  secrets," 
the  Miscellany  declared.^^^  Among  the  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion was  Tallulah  Bankhead.  This  epidemic  of  clubs  and  sorori- 
ties was  the  product  in  part  perhaps  of  the  desire  to  be  collegiate 
(they  had  pins,  yells,  and  the  other  popular  paraphernalia  of 
college  groups)  ;  in  part  a  result  of  the  boredom  with  the  "shel- 
tered life,"  which  led  students  to  seek  compensation  in  the  excite- 
ment of  initiations,  secrecy,  etc.  attending  their  organization,  and 
perhaps  on  the  part  of  some  of  a  real  desire  to  be  exclusive.  There 
may  have  been  some  local  application  to  the  Miscellany  anecdote : 
"Lillian  P.  informs  us  that  in  Athens  it  was  customary  to  oppose 
'the  many'  with  cluhs."^''^ 

^  In  1908,  sororities  were  abolished,  or  disbanded.  Just  how 
this  came  about  was  not  announced.  The  only  mention  of  it  in 
the  student  publications  is  found  in  the  "Retrospect"  of  the  year 
in  the  Bluestocking  of  1909:  "It  was  with  regret  that  we  old 
sorority  girls  had  to  give  up  the  pleasure  of  having  'goats'  to  'run 
up  the  hiir  or  'make  up  my  bed  this  morning,'  because  here 
sororities  are  deemed  injurious  to  the  social  welfare  of  the 
school."  The  other  "secret  societies"  continued,  however,  until 
they  too  were  disbanded  in  1915.  The  Bluestocking  announced 
this  "Flight  of  the  Clubs"  in  verse,  memorializing  the  departed. 
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Miss  Higgins  stated  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1923  that  "all 
secret  societies  were  voluntarily  abolished  by  the  students  about 
eight  or  nine  years  ago."^'*  It  is  likely  that  the  sororities  had 
been  ended  in  the  same  manner. 

The  only  club  of  restricted,  or  selected,  membership  after 
1915  was  the  German  Club,  which  in  1917  or  1918  became  the 
Cotillion  Club  (perhaps  because  of  the  anti-German  sentiment  of 
the  World  War).  As  its  earlier  name  suggests,  it  was  a  social 
club  primarily  interested  in  dancing.  "Germans"  had  been  a 
popular  feature  of  the  social  life  in  the  Seminary  of  the  "Gay 
Nineties."  "Since  the  'Death  of  the  Clubs'  this  is  the  one  organi- 
zation in  the  school  which  exists  merely  for  social  purposes,"  it 
announced  in  the  fall  of  1916.^'^^  Its  successor,  the  Cotillion 
Club,  survived  until  1932.  In  1927  it  thus  explained  and  defended 
its  existence: 

Seeing  that  the  various  institutions  in  our  vicinity  are  not  to  be  hon- 
ored by  our  presence,  some  clever  mind,  in  the  years  gone  by,  devised  a 
plan  by  which  those  of  us  who  are  socially  inclined  may  satisfy  our  crav- 
mg  for  "tripping  the  light  fantastic"  to  the  sounds  of  rhythmic  jazz  sup- 
plemented by  a  background  of  effective  decorations,  ravishing  gowns,  pol- 
ished floors,  and  charming  chaperons,  and  ever  since  then  the  Cotillion 
Club  has  held  an  indisputably  prominent  position  among  the  school  or- 
ganizations. As  it  is  the  only  club  dedicated  solely  to  the  happy  task  of 
finding  enjoyment  in  social  life,  the  formal  dances  it  holds  several  times 
during  the  course  of  a  year  are  real  events  that  furnish  a  source  of  pleas- 
ure with  which  we  would  be  loathe  ever  to  dispense.^''^ 

Failure  to  be  elected  to  the  Cotillion  Club  probably  caused  many 
a  heartache;  and  its  disappearance  was  a  cause  for  gratification 
on  the  part  of  both  administration  and  students.  It  is  unlikely 
that  there  was  ever  any  pronounced  tendency  in  Mary  Baldwin 
to  form  into  exclusive  cliques  or  any  conscious  snobbishness. 
These  restricted  organizations  were  not  in  line,  however,  with 
the  democratic  traditions ;  they  were  a  passing  fashion.  With  the 
attainment  of  wider  extramural  privileges  in  the  decade  of  the 
1930's,  the  chief  motive  for  such  organizations  disappeared. 

After  the  "Flight  of  the  Clubs"  in  1915,  new  organizations  of 
an  educational  character  began  to  appear.  The  first  and  one  of 
the  most  vigorous  of  these  was  the  History  Club  organized  in 
1915  and  open  to  all   students  in  history  and  economics.    The 
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World  War  gave  a  special  impetus  to  this  organization,  and  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Latane  it  contributed  much  to  the  war  work 
undertaken  in  the  Seminary.  The  organization  of  an  effective 
Red  Cross  Auxiliary  on  the  campus  was  chiefly  its  work ;  it 
undertook  an  extensive  study  of  the  history  of  nursing;  raised 
money  for  European  medical  relief ;  brought  speakers  to  the 
Seminary  from  Barnard  College  and  Columbia  University ;  and 
bought  newspapers  for  the  library.  In  the  years  immediately 
after  the  war,  the  club  made  a  special  study  in  a  series  of  meet- 
ings of  the  Russian  Revolution,  the  League  of  Nations,  and  the 
World  Court.  Debates  were  held  on  these  subjects,  and  two 
mornings  a  week  the  History  Club  discussed  public  affairs  in 
chapel.^^''  Primarily  a  study  club,  the  History  Club  also  held 
social  meetings  and  was  organized  "over  the  chocolate  cups."  It 
apparently  ceased  to  meet  after  1927.  The  International  Relations 
Club  continues  its  work  today. 

A  number  of  departmental  clubs,  similar  to  the  History  Club, 
appeared  in  the  succeeding  years.  The  Picture  Club,  soon  called 
the  Art  Club,  the  Spanish  Club,  the  Latin  Club,  the  French  Qub, 
the  Sock  and  Buskin  Dramatic  Club,  the  Music  Club,  and  finally 
the  Psychology  Club.  These  clubs  were  apparently  very  enthu- 
siastic and  active  organizations,  impelled  perhaps  by  the  aspiration 
to  measure  up  in  every  respect  to  the  college  status  acquired  in 
1923.  The  Psychology  Club,  organized  in  1926,  with  the  Edu- 
cational Psychology  class  as  charter  members,  admitted  others  on 
a  scholarship  basis  only.  In  the  post-war  years  psychology  had 
become  a  popular  fad  of  the  man  in  the  street.  And  it  became  also 
a  more  popular  subject  for  scientific  study  in  schools.  One  finds, 
for  example,  articles  on  the  emotions,  bolstered  with  authorities 
cited,  invading  the  literary  calm  of  the  Miscellany,  and  "psycho- 
logical games"  were  played  at  parties.  The  Psycholog}^  Club 
brought  a  number  of  speakers  to  Mary  Baldwin  from  neighbor- 
ing colleges  and  universities.  With  their  picnics,  teas,  parties,  and 
an  occasional  gala  affair,  like  a  Roman  banquet  by  the  Latin  Club 
for  seniors  and  faculty,  these  clubs  filled  the  gap  in  the  students' 
social  life  left  by  the  disappearance  of  the  social  clubs.  And  their 
intellectual  contribution  must  have  been  considerable. 

Older  than  any  of  these  clubs  were  the  Glee  Club  and  orches- 
tra,   A  product   of   the   decided   musical   emphasis   of   the   old 
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Seminary,  the  background  of  these  organizations  was  laid  in  the 
nineteenth  century.  Group  singing  had  been  required  of  all  voice 
students;  and  violin,  guitar,  mandolin,  banjo,  and  the  harp  had 
been  taught.  In  the  nineties  a  group  of  girls  had  formed  a  dor- 
mitory "orchestra."  The  first  official  notice  discovered  of  the  Glee 
Club  appeared  in  the  Souvenir  of  1899.  At  that  time  it  was  a 
group  of  thirty-eight.  In  1904,  a  group  picture  of  a  Mandolin 
Club  appeared  in  the  Bluestocking;  and  in  1906,  the  orchestra 
was  mentioned.  In  1908,  the  Glee  Club  had  a  membership  of 
seventy-one.  These  organizations  began  to  have  a  prominent  part 
on  soiree  programs. 

With  the  increase  in  the  number  of  clubs  there  arose  the  prob- 
lem of  distribution  of  honors.  To  prevent  a  few  students  being 
accorded  all  the  honors  and  responsibilities  the  point  system  was 
adopted  and  a  maximum  number  of  points  fixed  beyond  which 
the  student  could  not  go.  The  president  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the 
office  of  highest  rank,  received  ten  points,  the  president  of  the 
Athletic  Association,  eight,  and  so  on.  Forty  or  fifty  students 
could  receive  training  through  the  higher  offices  in  these  associa- 
tions and  clubs.  Each  organization  had  a  faculty  adviser.  Of  the 
value  of  the  point  system,  incidentally,  and  the  spirit  that  pervaded 
the  Mary  Baldwin  student  body,  the  Miscellany  declared : 

Since  we  have  had  the  rule  which  prevents  a  girl  from  having  more 
than  one  major  office  the  spirit  o£  democracy  in  the  school  has  developed 
rapidly.  .  .  .  But  in  addition  to  this  official  step  toward  democracy,  there 
is  the  growth  of  the  spirit  among  the  girls  themselves.  One  thinks  of 
cliques  and  snobs  in  boarding  schools,  and  there  are  such.  But  at  Mary 
Baldwin  the  snob  would  be  alone.^^^ 

Through  trial  and  error,  hard  work,  many  reverses  and  dis- 
couragements, the  Mary  Baldwin  student  body  had  succeeded  in 
building  some  valuable  traditions,  practices,  and  organizations. 

Commencements,  Soirees,  and  Other  Entertainments 

In  its  public  performances,  the  Seminary  lingered  in  its  nine- 
teenth century  ways  as  the  twentieth  century  wore  on.  And  it 
continued  to  be  a  favorite  place  of  resort  for  Staunton  society, 
partly  through  long-established  custom  perhaps,  partly  through 
affection  and  interest.    The  Bluestocking  of   1903   described  a 
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typical  "theatre  party"  of  the  turn  of  the  century  in  an  article, 
"Beau  Tibbs  at  the  Soiree."  "One  of  the  principal  entertainments 
of  the  citizens  here  in  winter  is  to  repair  about  nightfall  to  a 
chapel  not  far  from  Main  Street,  where  they  look  about,  show 
their  best  clothes  and  best  faces,  and  listen  to  a  concert  provided 
for  the  occasion,"  Beau  Tibbs  declared.  The  Staunton  papers 
reported  frequently  a  house  full  to  overflowing.  The  audience 
would  begin  to  assemble  at  seven  o'clock,  an  hour  before  the 
program  began.  New  features  appeared  on  the  programs,  and 
some  of  the  old  favorites  had  gone.  Calisthenic  exercises  retired 
to  gymnasium  exhibitions ;  but  tableaux  held  their  own  for  some 
years.  Beau  Tibbs  reported  that  the  lights  went  wrong  on  the 
particular  evening  he  described,  but  that  the  figures  in  the  tableaux 
retained  their  positions  throughout  as  "motionless  as  statues." 
The  "full  orchestra  bursting  on  the  stillness  of  the  air"  was  an 
innovation,  but  the  setting  with  girls  in  white  on  circus  benches 
and  the  stage  "spread  with  Mr.  Kibler's  floral  decorations"  were 
the  same.  The  emotional  response  of  the  audience  lacked  noth- 
ing of  its  old  fervor.  "Fair  faces  and  sweet  music  combined  to 
present  an  entertainment  at  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  last 
evening  of  unusual  charm."^^^ 

Classical  music  remained  the  chief  theme  of  all  performances. 
But  one  finds  an  occasional  variation;  for  example,  of  a  recital 
in  contemporary  music  given  by  Professor  Eisenberg's  pupils  in 
1911,  it  was  said:  "The  program  was  rather  out  of  the  ordinary 
...  the  old  reliables,  Beethoven,  Liszt,  and  others  were  given  no 
place."38o  In  addition  to  the  orchestra,  the  Glee  Club  or  choral 
class,  a  new  feature,  gave  further  variety  to  the  programs.  The 
first  notice  found  of  a  program  of  this  type  appeared  in  the 
Leader  of  April  25,  1908.  In  the  following  year  Professor 
Schmidt  presented  the  chorus  and  orchestra  in  the  Mikado.  It 
might  be  recalled  that  following  the  Russo-Japanese  War  of 
1904-05  the  Japanese  theme  was  very  prominent  in  American 
life.  In  1905,  Miss  Sara  Greenleaf  Frost,  the  elocution  teacher, 
gave  a  program  long-remembered,  "An  Evening  in  Old  Japan," 
for  the  benefit  of  the  King's  Daughters'  Hospital.^^i  And  the 
Japanese  motif  appeared  in  other  programs.  In  these  years  many 
programs  were  given,  the  door  receipts  of  which  went  to  the 
King's  Daughters'  Hospital.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  appeared  again 
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in  the  Sorcerer,  1915,  when  "for  the  first  time  in  many  years  the 
young  ladies  taking  male  roles  wore  men's  attire."^*^  The  first 
student  organ  recital  ever  presented  by  the  Seminary  was  given 
by  a  pupil  of  Professor  Schmidt  in  December,  1913,  assisted  by 
a  Staunton  chorus,  which  he  had  trained. ^®^  Although  piano 
numbers  remained  a  leading  feature  on  soiree  programs,  ap- 
parently the  performances  on  six  pianos  had  disappeared. 

In  dramatic  work  there  was  considerable  diversity.  The  tab- 
leaux disappeared  reluctantly ;  French  plays  continued  for  a  time. 
Shakespearian  scenes  and  sometimes  an  entire  play  appeared ; 
Much  Ado  About  Nothing  was  given  in  1908,  and  acclaimed  a 
very  great  success.^**  A  unique  Shakespearian  program,  A 
Masque  of  William  Shakespeare,  was  presented  in  April,  1916, 
in  commemoration  of  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  his 
death.  This  masque  was  composed  by  Miss  Edith  Latane  and 
Miss  Majorie  Day,  the  expression  teacher,  whose  pupils  pre- 
sented it.  Its  theme  was  quite  in  keeping  with  the  strict  standards 
of  scholarship  of  the  Seminary;  it  was  "the  pursuit  of  learning." 
A  student  was  shown  at  her  desk,  and  by  the  personification  of 
Learning,  Drudgery,  Literature,  Play,  Imagination,  Tragedy,  and 
Poetry,  the  authors  of  the  masque  taught  the  lesson  that  learn- 
ing, or  more  particularly  the  mastery  of  Shakespeare's  intricacies, 
is  "to  be  attained  only  through  application  and  a  certain  amount 
of  drudgery,"  which  proved  well  worth  while  "when  learning 
appeared  to  the  student  in  all  her  beauty."^^^  There  followed 
certain  favorite  scenes  from  Shakespeare  plays. 

As  Staunton  apparently  continued  to  enjoy  soirees,  the  stu- 
dents continued  to  endure  them  (and  perhaps  to  enjoy  them,  too). 
But  circus  benches  got  no  softer,  and  soirees  and  recitals  became 
more  numerous,  especially  in  the  spring  season  of  graduating 
recitals.  "With  March  our  'days  of  circus  benches'  began,  with 
their  hours  and  hours  of  nerve-wracking  and  back-breaking 
soirees.  Not  that  we  didn't  enjoy  them  to  the  fullest,  nor  that 
they  weren't  successful  to  the  limit,  because  indeed  they  were, 
but  the  comfort  of  the  circus  benches  is  proverbial,"  the  Blue- 
stocking "Retrospect"  of  1914  declared.  Comments  were  not 
always  so  flattering  as  to  the  enjoyment  of  "listening  to  music 
we  have  heard  practiced  for  months  before" ;  but  whether  mildly 
critical  and  self-commiseratory  or  flippantly  satirical,  the  "circus 
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bench  season"  never  failed  to  bring  forth  its  student  editorial 
comment. ^^^  A  special  statement  in  the  catalogue  suggests  the 
difficulty  of  securing  student  attendance  at  soirees  :  "Soirees  being 
a  part  of  the  regular  school  exercises,  no  pupil  will  be  excused 
from  attendance  except  in  case  of  sickness ;  no  pupil  will  be  given 
permission  to  visit  at  these  times."  However,  such  is  human 
nature,  that  returning  alumnae  rejoiced  that  the  circus  benches 
were  still  there,  as  other  old  landmarks  disappeared.  It  might  be 
said  in  explanation  that  the  term  soiree  was  applied  to  the  general 
student  recital ;  the  graduating  recitals  were  "recitals." 

The  climax  of  the  "circus  bench"  season  was  commencement. 
Collegiate  in  many  respects,  the  Seminary  did  not  assume  the 
dignity  of  cap  and  gown  for  its  commencement  procession.  The 
characteristic  features  of  the  gala  commencements  of  "Miss 
Baldwin's  School"  remained.  The  Staunton  Leader  of  May  24, 
1914,  reported  that  the  weather,  which  had  threatened,  "had  heard 
two  hundred  girls'  appeals  to  'have  a  heart'  "  and  that  there  "were 
present  all  the  other  elements  which  make  the  ideal  Seminary 
Commencement  .  .  .  oratorical  eloquence,  flowers  by  the  whole- 
sale, diplomas,  medals,  prizes,  certificates,  and  other  honors  ;  pretty 
white  dresses,  and  numerous  prettier  maids,  and,  of  course,  sweet 
girl  graduates."  Up  to  1912,  the  other  events  of  "finals"  remained 
the  same,  the  Art  Exhibition,  the  alumnse  meeting,  the  student 
concerts,  and  the  Sunday  sermon.  In  1912,  a  new  feature  was 
introduced,  which  has  remained  to  the  present  day — the  Class 
Day  exercises,  in  which  the  student  body  participated.  In  that 
year,  the  first  organized  class  was  graduated,  and  it  was  also  the 
year  in  which  the  Student  Association  appeared.  One  feature 
of  the  Qass  Day  in  1912  included  the  planting  of  a  tree.^^^ 
In  1913,  the  pageant  appeared,  but  not  the  May  Queen.  Miss 
Mattoon  instituted  the  Commencement  pageant  with  a  "Pageant 
of  Maidenhood  in  Virginia,"  which  included  features  of  Seminary 
history. ^^^  For  a  good  many  years,  the  ceremonial  of  tea-drinking 
was  observed  in  the  Class  Day  exercises.  A  toast  was  drunk  in 
a  "cup  of  kindness" ;  the  cups  were  then  broken  and  the  saucers 
kept  as  souvenirs.  The  ceremony  closed  with  the  singing  of  "Auld 
Lang  Syne" — and  floods  of  tears ! 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  Class  Day  and  the  pageant,  now  separate 
events,  were  then  combined.    In  1914,  the  pageant  first  took  the 
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form  of  a  May  fete,  with  the  crowning  of  the  May  Queen.^^^ 
Among  the  various  themes  represented  in  these  annual  May  Day 
pageants,  one  finds  the  patriotic  motif  emphasized  in  1917,  with 
the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  the  Army,  the  Navy,  European  dances, 
etc.  Particularly  impressive  was  the  pageant  of  1927,  "On  and 
On,"  addressed  to  "Everywoman,"  which  emphasized  woman's 
place  in  the  "world  of  education,  politics,  and  the  whole  realm  of 
modem  activities."  Although  the  College  and  Seminary  had  sep- 
arate graduation  exercises,  both  groups  were  represented  in  the 
pageant.  The  first  mention  of  the  shepherds'  crooks  for  the  arch 
occurred  in  1928.^^°  For  some  years  the  graduates  entered  through 
an  aisle  formed  of  chains  of  white  and  gold  flowers. 

Incidentally,  a  unique  feature  had  appeared  on  the  commence- 
ment program  in  1920,  an  event  later  relegated  to  the  Athletic 
Club  banquet.  The  .Alumnae  Bulletin  thus  reported  this  event : 

After  the  last  graduate's  recital,  an  event  not  listed  in  the  program  of 
finals,  but  one  that  proved  to  be  quite  interesting,  was  celebrated  on  the 
front  steps  of  the  Seminary.  Miss  Shattuck,  the  athletic  director,  pre- 
sented four  silver  cups  to  victorious  teams  in  athletics  ...  in  tennis,  base- 
ball, basket  ball,  and  hockey.^^i 

Thus  commencements,  which  had  romanticized  the  "sweet  girl 
graduate,"  were  coming  to  depict  woman  in  public  life  and  in  the 
realm  of  sports. 

In  1924,  the  cap  and  gown  finally  appeared,  and  the  day  of 
the  sweet  girl  graduate  dressed  in  white  with  arms  full  of  flowers 
was  receding,  but  not  quite  gone.  Until  the  Seminary  was  closed 
in  1929,  the  old  customs  were  observed  in  its  commencement, 
which  was  separate  from  that  of  the  College.  In  the  first  college 
commencement,  there  was  only  one  graduate.  Miss  Elsie  Jones. 
In  the  procession  the  entire  college  student  body  appeared  in  cap 
and  gown  along  with  faculty  and  trustees.  This  commencement 
was  held  in  the  Chapel,  where  all  the  Seminary  commencements 
had  been  held. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  new  century  the  students  were 
allowed  to  seek  entertainment  in  Staunton  theatres,  always,  of 
course,  under  strict  chaperonage  and  as  an  "  'angel  brigade'  clad 
in  our  white  uniforms."  Among  the  popular  plays  they  saw  in 
the  early  years  of  the  century  were :  Vanity  Fair,  Mrs.  Wiggs  of 
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the  Cabbage  Patch,  St.  Elmo,  Ben  Hur,  and  Monsieur  Beaucaire, 
presented  as  road  shows  by  New  York  companies.  "One  of  the 
happiest  evenings  (of  the  year)  we  owe  to  John  Philip  Sousa," 
the  Bluestocking  of  1900  declared.  Local  entertainments  that  were 
favorites  included  the  Staunton  Rifles  in  My  Uncle  from  Japan; 
the  West  Augusta  Guards,  who  gave  The  Battle  of  Santiago,  the 
Blue  and  the  Gray,  and  Down  in  Dixie;  and  several  special  pro- 
grams of  the  Stonewall  Brigade  Band,  who  also  gave  a  concert 
at  the  Seminary  and  were  entertained  at  a  banquet  afterwards. 
Polk  Miller's  Negro  quartet  appeared  several  times,  and  he  gave 
a  number  of  lectures.  Grand  opera  and  Shakespearian  drama  also 
appeared  in  the  list  of  entertainments ;  Faust  by  the  New  York 
Grand  Opera  Company ;  Bohemian  Girl,  Lohengrin,  II  Trovatore, 
and  Martha  by  the  International  Operatic  Company ;  Fritz  Lieber 
in  Hamlet;  Modjeska  in  Macbeth;  Tzvelfth  Night  by  the  Ben 
Greet  Players ;  and  Charles  Hanf ord  in  Julius  CcBsar.  Annie 
Russell  appeared  in  She  Stoops  to  Conquer  and  Joseph  Jefferson 
in  Rip  Van  Winkle.  Staunton  had  an  "Opera  House"  for  some 
years  and  secured  some  excellent  entertainments.  Later  the 
Beverley  Theatre,  the  New  Theatre,  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  audi- 
torium were  places  of  entertainment. 

But  no  programs  received  the  acclaim  of  the  Seminary  girls 
so  enthusiastically  as  the  University  of  Virginia  Glee  and  Man- 
dolin Club  and  the  University  Dramatic  Club,  the  Arcadians. 
There  were  other  glee  and  mandolin  clubs — the  Brown  Univer- 
sity, the  Washington  and  Lee,  and  the  Richmond  College ;  and 
the  V.  P.  L  and  S.  M.  A.  minstrels  appeared  occasionally.  But 
the  Virginia  Glee  Club  came  year  after  year  to  Staunton.  The 
girls  were  first  allowed  to  hear  it  in  1899.  "We  girls  knew 
the  Glee  Club  was  to  give  a  concert  in  Staunton,  but  hardly  dared 
hope  that  we,  the  Seminary  girls,  would  be  allowed  the  pleasure 
of  attending  it,"  declared  the  Souvenir.^^^  Its  appearances  for 
weeks  afterwards  "still  furnished  a  never-exhausting  and  never 
exhausted  subject  for  discussion  among  the  groups  and  crowds 
of  enthusiastic  girls  on  the  back  gallery."  And  of  the  appearance 
in  1912,  they  declared :  "Miss  Weimar  generously  advertised  this 
concert  long  before  hand  by  the  frequent  remark,  Tf  you  do  that, 
you  can't  go  to  the  Glee  Club.'  "^^^ 

A  sort  of  tempest  in  a  teapot  seems  to  have  arisen  over  the 
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appearance  of  the  Virginia  Dramatic  Club  in  Turveyland  in  1910, 
eagerly  anticipated  and  "worth  being  good  for  a  month."  The 
Miscellany  declared  it  the  "most  important  event  of  the  year"  and 
thus  recorded  the  student  resentment  over  its  reception : 

We  were  decidedly  displeased  with  the  population  of  Staunton  for  not 
applauding  more  vigorously.  We  assure  the  Arcadians  that  if  it  had  been 
left  to  us  we  should  certainly  have  shown  our  appreciation  more  earnestly. 
But,  alas !  we  were  not  allowed  to  do  so.  We  venture  to  say  that  no  one 
who  has  seen  the  musical  comedy  appreciated  it  more  fully  or  enjoyed 
it  more  fully  than  the  girls  of  the  Seminary.  Now  the  strains  of  "Washer- 
woman," "Kingdom  of  Love,"  and  "Maiden's  Eyes"  fill  the  air  morning 
and  night. 

In  view  of  the  social  restrictions,  one  can  understand  why  a  college 
dramatic  or  glee  club  was  so  popular — "just  to  say  it  was  a  glee 
club  was  enough" — and  why  the  entire  pit  of  the  Opera  House 
was  reserved  for  the  Mary  Baldwin  girls,  as  the  Staunton  Leader 
announced  before  the  Brown  University  performance. 

In  1907,  Mary  Baldwin  instituted  a  lecture  and  concert  series 
of  her  own.  The  Staunton  Leader  declared  that  the  Seminary 
was  securing  some  of  the  most  talented  artists  of  the  day  and 
expressed  regret  that  they  were  not  presented  in  an  auditorium 
which  could  accommodate  all  who  wished  to  hear  them.^^*  The 
institution  of  this  lecture  and  concert  series  represented  a  decided 
step  forward  in  Mary  Baldwin  in  intellectual  and  artistic  life. 
The  Staunton  entertainments  had  supplied  a  great  need  up  to 
1907.  The  programs  of  the  lectures  and  concerts,  which  appeared 
in  the  catalogue  year  after  year,  indicate  the  generally  high  level 
of  artistic  ability  secured.  Some  of  these  artists  became  special 
favorites  and  appeared  many  times — Ernest  Hutcheson  and 
Ernest  Schelling  each  came  three  times;  Yolando  Mero,  pianist 
of  first  rank,  the  same ;  Anton  Kaspar,  violinist,  seven  times  ; 
Germaine  Schnitzer,  noted  pianist,  three  times.  Henry  L. 
Southwick  appeared  in  The  Rivals  and  in  a  return  engagement  in 
Richelieu.  In  post-war  years,  two  particularly  noted  pianists, 
Arthur  Friedheim  and  William  Bachmus  appeared.  There  were 
usually  five  or  six  dramatic  and  musical  entertainments  during 
the  year.  In  the  earlier  years  up  to  the  World  War,  music  and 
dramatic  performances  got  the  chief  emphasis;  afterwards  the 
lecturers  were  the  more  numerous. 
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In  the  earlier  lectures,  the  field  of  literature  received  most 
emphasis  with  speakers  from  the  University  of  Virginia.  Dr. 
Charles  W.  Kent  gave  a  series  of  lectures  in  1907-08  and  1908-09, 
and  Dr.  C.  Alphonso  Smith  in  1911-1914.  The  lectures  of  Dr. 
Metcalf  during  the  World  War  have  been  mentioned  above.  The 
World  War  tended  to  shift  the  emphasis  from  literature  to  politics 
and  public  affairs.  Dr.  Lindsay  Rogers  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  mentioned  above,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  the  war. 
Herbert  Hoover  appeared  in  1918  and  spoke  on  food  conserva- 
tion. In  1920,  Dr.  John  H.  Latane  of  Johns  Hopkins  discussed 
the  subject,  "Shall  the  United  States  Shirk  Its  International 
Responsibilities,"  and  in  1923  Hamilton  Holt  gave  two  lectures, 
"The  Accomplishments  of  the  League  of  Nations"  and  "France 
and  America."  In  the  same  year  the  noted  American  naturalist, 
Carl  Akeley,  spoke  on  "Wild  Animals."  The  list  of  entertain- 
ments, chiefly  lectures  on  conditions  in  the  Orient  and  Europe, 
became  much  longer  in  the  post-war  years.  A  casual  observation 
would  indicate  that  the  level  of  excellence  was  probably  sacrificed, 
although  there  were  notable  exceptions.  The  Alumnae  Association 
contributed  to  the  artistic  life  of  Mary  Baldwin  and  Staunton  in 
bringing  several  noted  performers  to  the  city  during  the  1920's, 

The  Student  Body  ;  Cost  of  Education  ;  Sessions  and 
Holidays  ;  Examinations 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  years,  Mary  Baldwin  maintained 
a  capacity  enrollment  during  these  three  decades,  and  often, 
especially  from  the  World  War  to  the  closing  of  the  Seminary, 
had  to  refuse  admission  to  many.  There  were  some  slim  years, 
however,  which  caused  considerable  anxiety  to  those  charged  with 
her  financial  policy  and  administration.  In  the  first  year  of  Miss 
Weimar's  administration,  1897-1898,  only  one  hundred  eighty-nine 
students  were  enrolled,  about  half  of  them  day  students  ;  but  there 
was  a  gradual  increase  to  1905,  when  the  enrollment  reached 
three  hundred  four.  The  session  1907-1908  was  a  banner  year 
with  three  hundred  twenty-eight.  There  came  a  drop  in  1911- 
1912  to  two  hundred  forty-six,  but  the  three  hundred  mark  was 
passed  in  the  following  session.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
first  three  years  of  the  World  War  brought  considerable  decrease 
in  enrollment,  which  the  administration  feared  might  become  dis- 
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astrous  upon  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war.  In 
the  fall  of  1917,  however,  the  figures  were  back  to  normal.  From 
the  close  of  the  war  to  1925-26,  there  was  an  increase;  in  this 
year  the  maximum  of  three  hundred  sixty-one  was  attained.  With 
the  announcement  of  the  closing  of  the  Seminary,  the  enrollment 
dropped.  In  the  first  year  of  the  College  alone,  only  two  hundred 
three  were  enrolled.^^^ 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Seminary  had  begun  to  attract  a 
South-wide  patronage  soon  after  the  Civil  War  and  by  the  end 
of  the  century  even  a  nation-wide  patronage.  This  cosmopolitan 
character  of  the  student  body  continued  to  be  maintained ;  in 
fact,  a  wider  geographical  area  came  to  be  represented.  As  the 
Miscellany  (1913)  said  when  school  opened,  "girls  flocked  in 
from  the  four  winds. "^^®  Less  than  half  the  students  were  Vir- 
ginians ;  in  some  years  only  about  one-third.  Certain  Southern 
states  continued  to  send  many  students,  notably  Georgia,  Ken- 
tucky, Alabama,  and  North  Carolina.  Texas  had  a  large  "delega- 
tion" in  the  early  years  of  the  century;  in  1904,  for  example, 
twenty- two  out  of  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  ninety- four. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  annual  calendar  of  events  in  the 
Bluestocking  recorded  the  "arrival  of  the  Texas  Delegation"  as 
a  special  event  of  the  opening  of  school.  In  the  war  years  the 
Texans  almost  disappeared;  there  were  only  two  in  1915-1916; 
three  in  1916-1917;  and  not  until  1921-1922  did  the  group  attain 
something  like  its  earlier  status,  with  thirteen  to  its  credit.  The 
most  notable  change  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  stu- 
dents was  the  increase  from  the  North  and  from  the  Middle- 
West;  especially  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  Jersey,  and  Maryland.  There  were  also  more  from 
the  Far  West.  "Thousands  of  people  know  only  of  Staunton  as 
the  home  of  this  splendid  institution  which  draws  students  from 
thirty-five  states  of  the  Union,  from  far  away  China  and  tropical 
Havana,  "  the  Staunton  News-Leader  declared.^^'^ 

In  spite  of  the  wide  area  represented,  the  South  predominated, 
with  a  strong  third  Virginians.  Supported  by  a  Southern  majority 
on  the  faculty,  the  social  and  intellectual  orientation  of  the  Semi- 
nary was  still  Southern.  One  can  see  this  in  the  preference  for 
Dixie  even  on  national  days ;  in  Miss  Riddle's  interpretation  of 
American  history;  in  the  celebration  of  Lee  and  Jackson  Day, 
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observed  as  a  holiday,  on  which  the  Seminary  for  many  years 
attended  the  Staunton  program  at  the  Opera  House ;  in  the  fond- 
ness for  Southern  themes  in  dramatic  and  musical  programs ;  and 
in  student  writings  in  the  Miscellany.  Staunton  encouraged  this 
Southern  emphasis;  none  of  the  Seminary  programs  were  ap- 
plauded so  much  as  those  dealing  with  the  Old  South.  "A  play 
at  the  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  has  probably  never  been  more 
thoroughly  enjoyed  than  *A  Virginia  Heroine'  ...  a  love  story 
of  the  War  Between  the  States,"  the  Leader  reported.^^^  The 
Southern  theme  was  especially  prominent  until  after  the  World 
War. 

There  was  some  reaction,  however,  from  students  of  other 
sections  to  the  Southern  emphasis.  This  found  expression  in 
the  mild  criticism  of  Miss  Riddle,  in  the  jokes  of  the  student 
publications,  in  articles  on  life  in  Nebraska  or  California  in  the 
Miscellany,  and  in  the  formation  of  state  and  sectional  clubs  by 
students  from  northern  and  western  states.  The  state  clubs 
seemed  to  have  begun  with  the  Texas  group.  The  Miscellany 
of  December,  1901,  announced  the  organization  of  the  "Texas 
Long  Horns."^^^  The  next  year  this  club  had  a  membership  of 
twenty.  The  state  clubs  grew  in  number.  In  1910-1911,  there 
were  Texas,  Georgia,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Virginia  clubs,  and  a 
Dixie  Club.  In  1912,  Alabama,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Staunton  clubs  were  added;  and  in  1915-1916,  there  were  Dixie, 
Yankee,  and  Border  clubs,  with  faculty  members  listed  as  mem- 
bers of  the  first  two.  By  1919,  there  were  other  combinations — a 
Southern  Club,  a  Tri-State  Club,  and  Northwestern  and  Western 
clubs.  By  this  time  the  state  and  sectional  clubs  had  apparently 
about  run  their  course.  Athletics  furnished  a  more  interesting 
motif  in  organizations.  Although  there  were  no  clubs  of  foreign 
students,  they  contributed  another  element  in  this  geographical 
interchange  of  ideas ;  daughters  of  missionaries,  naval  officers, 
and  others  living  abroad  brought  students  from  Japan,  China, 
Brazil,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Puerto  Rico,  Canada,  the  Canal  Zone,  and 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Mary  Baldwin  early  built  up  a  patronage  based  on  family 
tradition.  After  a  hundred  years  the  great-granddaughters  are 
now  coming.  This  source  of  students  has  never  been  sufficiently 
large  to  produce  a  closed  system  of  family  connections,  but  as 
a  Bluestocking  questionnaire  discovered,  many  girls  have  come 
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"because  it  was  hereditary."*°°  Or,  as  a  Baldwin  girl's  diary  put 
it :  "But  how  can  a  girl  expect  to  go  to  a  New  York  school  when 
her  mother  graduated  at  Baldwin's  and  thinks  it  is  the  only  thing 
that  ever  happened. "*°^  The  geographical  range  of  students  has 
been  extended  by  this  practice  of  sending  daughters  even  though 
the  families  move  to  distant  states.  As  the  historical  sense  of 
Mary  Baldwin  increased  with  the  years,  more  attention  has  been 
given  to  her  "family  history."  This  recognition  found  many 
expressions,  among  them  the  organization  of  a  Granddaughters' 
Club  in  1926.*°^  Miss  Higgins  initiated  the  idea  apparently  by 
giving  annually  a  special  dinner  to  the  "Granddaughters."  In  the 
fall  of  1926,  the  Alumnae  Association  invited  the  sixteen  daughters 
and  granddaughters  of  alumnae  to  the  Birthday  Luncheon  on 
October  4. 

The  administration  became  concerned  many  years  ago  about 
a  condition  that  still  causes  some  concern :  the  too  rapid  turnover 
in  the  student  body.  One  might  wonder  if  the  tradition  established 
of  a  year  or  two  at  Mary  Baldwin  to  give  the  young  lady  contact 
"with  all  the  purity  and  refinement  that  characterize  a  model 
Virginia  home,"  has  not  perhaps  had  some  influence  on  the 
present.  Alumnae  from  distant  states  insist  on  a  year  or  two  here 
for  their  daughters,  but  prefer  to  have  them  return  to  schools 
nearer  home  to  complete  their  college  course.  The  establishment 
of  the  standard  four-year  college  has  done  much,  however,  toward 
holding  the  student  body.  The  emphasis  placed  after  the  First 
World  War  on  early  registration  and  the  requirement  of  a  regis- 
tration fee  after  1927  helped  to  keep  some  old  students.  During 
these  years  the  school  was  usually  full,  and  old  students  who 
waited  until  summer  to  register  had  to  be  turned  away.  The 
neglect  to  register  soon  enough  probably  accounted,  however,  for 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  losses.  That  the  turnover  in  the 
student  body  was  not  due  to  dissatisfaction,  as  a  rule,  is  indicated 
in  the  fact  that  sisters  and  daughters  of  students  who  came  one 
or  two  years  frequently  came  later.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the 
College  that  this  custom  of  not  staying  for  the  four  years  has 
shown  some  tendency  to  survive. 

For  a  school  that  has  depended  almost  entirely  on  its  current 
income  for  operation,  the  fees  at  Mary  Baldwin  have  always  been 
remarkably  low  compared  to  those  of  other  women's  colleges.   In 
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1896,  the  general  fee  for  tuition  and  board  had  been  raised  from 
$203  to  $250.  In  1907,  the  Board  of  Trustees  began  to  consider 
another  advance  of  rates.  In  its  report  to  the  Board  in  Januarv-, 
1907,  the  Executive  Committee  discussed  the  problem,  pointing 
out  the  increasing  cost  per  pupil  with  the  rise  of  prices  and  the 
fact  that  other  local  schools  charged  at  least  $100  more.*°^ 

No  change  was  made  at  this  time.  In  1910,  however,  the 
general  board  and  tuition  fee  was  raised  to  $300  with  a  fee  of 
$60  for  collegiate  day  pupils ;  and  in  the  following  year  it  was 
made  $325  with  no  extra  charge  for  two  in  a  room.  In  1913, 
the  terms  were  raised  to  $350;  in  1916  to  $400 ;  1919,  $450;  1920, 
$550;  1923,  $600;  1929,  $650.  In  comparison,  one  finds  that 
Mount  Holyoke,  a  rather  conservative  school  with  respect  to 
charges,  had  raised  her  rates  to  $350  in  1908;  $425  in  1914; 
$500  in  1916;  $600  in  1917;  and,  in  1920,  after  a  comparative 
study  of  the  rates  of  the  leading  women's  college,  to  $750.*°* 
Mount  Holyoke  made  further  advances  in  rates  to  $810  in  1923, 
$900  in  1926,  and  $1,000  in  1931.  In  justification  of  its  first  gen- 
eral raise  of  rates  in  Mary  Baldwin  in  1910,  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee, pointing  out  that  the  cost  of  living  had  advanced  fifty  per 
cent  since  Miss  Baldwin's  death,  made  the  following  comment  on 
its  financial  policies : 

While  the  Seminary  has  never  been  conducted  upon  the  plan  of  a  mer- 
cantile institution,  that  is,  for  the  purpose  of  making  all  the  money  pos- 
sible out  of  it,  if  we  are  correct  in  our  conception  of  Miss  Baldwin's  idea 
of  its  management,  it  was  to  charge  such  a  price  to  those  able  to  pay  full 
prices  as  to  enable  her  to  take  such  free  pupils  as  were  unable  to  pay  and 
yet  were  anxious  for  an  education  such  as  the  Seminary  could  afford 
them.  .  .  .405 

Mary  Baldwin  has  faithfully  fulfilled  this  ideal  of  Miss 
Baldwin  and  to  an  extent  remarkable  in  view  of  her  financial 
limitations.  According  to  Miss  Baldwin's  will,  the  daughters  of 
the  local  Presbyterian  ministers  were  to  be  educated  without 
charge.  Moreover,  reductions  were  given  in  her  day  and  since 
to  ministers'  daughters.  When  the  alumnce  established  a  mis- 
sionary scholarship  in  1920,  the  Board  of  Trustees  allowed  a 
fifty  per  cent  reduction  of  rates  on  it.  And  from  year  to  year 
the  reports  show  that  others  were  admitted  without  charge.  For 
example,  Mr.  King  stated  in  1923  that  of  the  203  boarding  stu- 
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dents  and  126  day  students,  one  boarding  student  received  free 
board  and  tuition,  two  received  a  fifty  per  cent  reduction,  and 
four  the  reductions  given  ministers'  daughters ;  and  that  seventeen 
day  students  were  admitted  free.*°^  Up  to  this  time  twenty-two 
missionaries  had  been  educated  without  charge  or  at  reduced 
rates.  Even  when  charges  were  made  to  ministers  they  were 
sometimes  cancelled.  In  1909,  for  example,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
voted  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  to 
cancel  the  accounts  of  four  ministers,  amounting  to  $1,100,  and 
also  added  another  minister's  account  to  the  list  cancelled.*"'^  In 
1928,  the  amount  of  the  reductions  allowed  was  $3,338,  a  very 
considerable  item  in  the  small  budget.*"^  Only  exacting  care  in 
management,  it  would  seem,  could  have  maintained  the  school  in 
view  of  its  low  rates  and  liberality  in  reductions.  The  conservative 
salary  scale,  the  income  from  the  special  subjects,  and  the  careful 
management  of  the  boarding  department  helped  to  maintain  the 
balance.  With  respect  to  the  latter,  Mr.  King  had  said  in  express- 
ing his  regret  that  Mrs.  Chase,  the  housekeeper  for  many  years, 
was  to  leave :  "The  position  of  a  housekeeper  requires  above  all 
things  close  attention ;  as  you  know,  the  losses  or  profits  are  made 
in  the  boarding  department. "*°^ 

The  school  session  of  nine  months  remained  for  many  )^ears 
broken  by  few  holidays.  The  Souvenir  ( 1899)  declared :  "We 
did  not  believe  in  holidays  at  our  school  so  had  very  few  :  Thanks- 
giving Day,  three  days  at  Christmas,  Lee's  birthday,  and  three 
days  in  the  spring."  Miss  Baldwin's  custom  of  giving  an  un- 
announced holiday  from  time  to  time  "as  teachers  and  pupils 
need  rest"  was  continued.  A  favorite  occasion  for  such  a  holiday 
was  the  event  of  a  big  snow.  The  Staunton  News-Leader  of 
February  5,  1905,  related:  "The  students  of  the  Mary  Baldwin 
Seminary  were  given  a  holiday  today.  .  .  .  Taking  advantage 
of  the  deep  snow,  Mr.  King,  the  general  manager  of  the  school, 
took  a  large  number  of  the  girls  out  sleighing.  There  were  five 
sleighs,  each  filled  with  school  girls,  who  greatly  enjoyed  the 
experience.  The  party  drove  through  the  city  and  also  had  an 
ideal  drive  out  into  the  country."  Thanksgiving  Day  was  strictly 
a  home  day  for  the  Seminary.  All  students  were  required  to  take 
Thanksgiving  dinner  in  the  school.  The  Miscellany  of  1904  related 
a  novel  occurrence:  "Enjoyment  of  our  Thanksgiving  dinner  was 
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heightened  by  the  presence  of  several  cadets  from  Staunton  Mili- 
tary Academy,  brothers  or  cousins  of  Baldwin  pupils."  In  1898, 
October  4,  the  birthday  of  Miss  Baldwin,  began  to  be  observed 
as  a  holiday,  and  in  the  following  year  that  of  Miss  McClung, 
January  31.  The  observance  of  the  latter  day  was  discontinued 
after  1922.  In  1906,  the  Christmas  holiday  was  extended  to  one 
week,  with  no  holiday  at  Easter;  and  in  1909,  a  two  weeks' 
vacation  at  Christmas  was  granted.  Although  the  catalogues  of 
successive  years  stated  that  there  was  no  Easter  vacation,  the 
calendars  of  events  published  in  the  Miscellany  and  Bluestocking 
list  spring  vacations  of  five  or  six  days  in  April  in  1912,  1913, 
1915,  1916,  and  perhaps  in  other  years,  with  comments  on  the 
activities.  In  1923,  the  college  catalogue  for  the  first  time  included 
a  calendar,  which  did  not  mention  a  spring  holiday. 

Following  closely  upon  the  return  from  the  Christmas  holi- 
days were  the  semester  examinations.  Even  before  she  had  a 
system  of  "hours"  and  "credits,"  Mary  Baldwin  followed  the 
"semester  plan."  The  Bluestocking  observation  in  1916  that  girls 
had  to  be  "mended  up"  by  Miss  Garrett,  the  nurse,  from  the 
effects  of  Christmas  festivities  in  preparation  for  examination 
sounds  very  modern.  By  this  date  standardization  had  reached 
the  point  that  examinations  were  accepted  as  a  part  of  the  neces- 
sary routine  of  school.  But  some  parents  had  retained  apparently 
long  in  the  twentieth  century  the  notion  that  young  ladies  should 
be  shielded  from  all  such  unpleasant  and  upsetting  experiences. 
The  catalogues  from  year  to  year  repeated  with  emphasis  the 
rule:  "Pupils  cannot  be  excused  from  their  examinations  except 
with  the  approval  of  the  Principal ;  when  in  her  judgment  a 
pupil  is  too  delicate  to  bear  the  fatigue  of  this  duty,  she  will 
be  excused."  Examinations  continued  to  be  very  long,  a  single 
examination  being  given  a  day,  with  a  free  day  between  each 
examination.  Students  had  to  attend  classes,  however,  on  these 
days,  because  the  regular  schedule  of  classes  continued  through- 
out the  examination  period.  In  1911,  the  system  was  changed,  as 
the  following  Miscellany  comment  indicated :  "Although  it  is 
usually  impossible  to  please  everyone  in  school  changes  or  re- 
forms, nearly  everyone  seems  to  approve  the  change  in  the  plan 
for  the  mid-year  examinations.  Before  this  year,  two  days,  includ- 
ing one  for  study  before  the  examination,  were  given  for  each 
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subject,  and  the  examinations  were  scattered  throughout  the 
month  of  January.  We  all  remember  the  numerous  inconveniences 
and  disadvantages  of  that  system.  .  .  ."*"  Later  a  three-hour 
limit  to  examinations  was  set,  and  in  1926,  Miss  Higgins  an- 
nounced to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  she  was  trying  the  two- 
hour  examination  for  the  first  time.*^^  Thus  the  duration  of  the 
"ordeal,"  if  not  its  intensity,  had  been  reduced. 

Rules  and  Regulations  in  Seminary  and  College 

In  view  of  the  social  changes  in  American  life,  particularly 
with  reference  to  the  position  and  conduct  of  woman,  in  these 
three  decades  of  the  twentieth  century,  the  social  system  of 
Mary  Baldwin  underwent  little  modification  at  least  until  the 
middle  1920's.  But  the  impact  of  outside  forces  had  some  influ- 
ence on  a  conservative  environment  and  administration.  For  the 
retention  of  a  strict  system  of  surveillance  and  control  the  local 
environment  and  the  administration  were  not,  however,  entirely 
responsible.  The  patrons  of  the  school  approved  it  apparently  in 
its  general  principles,  if  not  in  all  details.  'T  have  noticed  the 
increasing  amount  of  satisfaction  that  patrons  derive  from  the 
fact  that  we  continue  to  exercise  discipline,"  Miss  Higgins  re- 
ported to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1923.*^^  And  Miss  Latane, 
defending  the  policy  of  the  administration  in  answer  to  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  alumnse  in  1921,  insisted  that  some  parents 
"tell  us  that  they  send  their  daughters  here  to  keep  them  from 
going  into  company  too  young."  And  she  went  on  to  say : 

I  honestly  think  that  the  feeling  of  restraint  among  our  girls  is  keenest 
at  two  points — there  are  two  delights  that  are  characteristic  of  American 
youth  and  only  scantily  permitted  to  our  young  charges — running  the 
streets  and  going  to  the  movies.  Many  parents  tell  us  that  at  home  they 
do  not  want  their  daughters  to  do  all  the  things  that  "all  the  girls"  do, 
and  yet  it  is  hard  to  be  forever  restraining  them  and  saying  no.  .  .  Some 
parents  bring  their  children  here  hoping  that  they  will  be  happy  in  the 
companionship  of  other  girls  and  be  sheltered  from  the  very  things  from 
which  their  parents  find  it  hard  to  protect  them  at  home.  .  .  .  We  are 
honestly  old-fashioned,  but  we  think  we  have  a  mission  to  the  elect.^^^ 

With  regard  to  changes  in  the  social  regulations,  a  chief  dif- 
ficulty arose  from  the  fact  that  there  were  preparatory  and  col- 
legiate students  in  the  same  system  and  that  the  rules  were  for- 
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mulated  to  fit  the  needs  of  the  younger  group.  This  does  not  mean 
that  the  administration  favored  a  general  reform  of  the  rules  even 
for  the  older  students,  but  changes  would  have  come  sooner,  no 
doubt,  if  all  students  had  been  of  senior  college  age.  The  closing 
of  the  Seminary  in  1929  simplified  the  w^hole  problem  of  social 
administration. 

In  the  matter  of  dress  there  w^ere  only  minor  changes  made 
in  the  requirements.  The  uniform  wsls  used  until  the  opening  of 
the  session  of  1929-30,  the  first  session  without  the  Seminary. 
Although  uniform  dress  for  all  public  occasions  had  been  a  com- 
mon practice  of  colleges,  it  had  disappeared  from  most  of  them 
before  this  date.  The  white  suit  and  hat  for  fall  and  spring,  the 
black  suit  and  grey  felt  hat  for  winter,  the  white  dress  for  soirees 
"made  high  in  the  neck  with  long  sleeves"  were  the  specified 
wardrobe.  School  clothes  might  be  chosen  by  the  student  or 
parent,  but  with  certain  limitations.  Long-sleeved,  lined  waists 
for  winter  were  necessary ;  no  low  shoes  were  allowed.  Simplicity 
of  dress  was  encouraged.  The  catalogue  regulations  continued  to 
furnish  a  sort  of  fashion  history  of  the  times.  Alpaca  and  empress 
cloth  gave  place  to  serge ;  muslin  to  organdie.  The  Knox  hat  and 
tailor-made  suit  (replacing  the  black  dress)  made  up  the  winter 
uniform  after  1912.  The  Panama  hat  appeared  in  1916  for  spring 
use.  The  appearance  of  the  middy  blouse  brought  forth  the  fol- 
lowing addendum  to  the  catalogue  of  1912-13 :  "Middy  blouses 
are  not  permitted  in  this  school.  While  not  obligatory,  the  Peter 
Thompson  suit  is  recommended  for  everyday  wear."*^*  In  1920, 
the  Betty  Wales  replaced  the  Peter  Thompson  as  suggested  school 
costume.  The  prohibition  of  the  middy  blouse  disappeared  from 
the  catalogue  in  a  few  years,  but  a  student  writing  in  the  Miscel- 
lany in  1920  said :  "The  only  other  time  we  have  worn  bloomers 
and  middies  besides  in  gymn  classes  was  at  a  party  given  by  the 
Athletic  Association."*^^  In  1906,  a  concession  was  made  as  to 
the  sleeves  of  the  spring  soiree  dress — they  might  be  of  elbow 
length,  but  no  shorter.  Apparently  this  question  had  become 
something  of  an  issue,  as  the  "Charge  of  the  Elbow  Sleeve"  in 
the  Bluestocking  suggests.*^^  As  the  intramural  sorority  and  club 
dances  became  more  elaborate,  students  gave  much  attention  to 
the  dress  for  these  functions.  The  catalogue  advised :  "For  eve- 
ning wear    and  private  dress  occasions  in  the    Seminary,    such 
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simple  evening  dresses  as  the  girl  may  have  and  would  wear  at 
their  homes  on  such  occasions  are  used."  This  rule  was  modified 
in  1923  to  read:  "Neither  extremely  low  necks  nor  dresses  with- 
out sleeves  are  allowed,"  and  disappeared  entirely  in  1927. 

The  uniform  naturally  became  the  butt  of  many  jokes,  the 
theme  of  poems  and  plays,  the  subject  of  polemics  year  after 
year.  Although  the  "angel  brigade"  dressed  in  "multi-colored 
shades  of  white"  came  in  for  its  share  of  comment,  the  hat  was 
the  chief  point  of  attack.  Soiree  dresses  could  be  varied,  tailored 
suits  were  the  mode  and  each  girl  could  select  her  own  so  long 
as  it  was  black,  but  the  hats  were  all  alike.  The  gray  uniform  hat 
became  the  symbol  of  unwelcome  authority.  Thus  its  passing  was 
regarded  as  marking  the  end  of  an  era.  The  Campus  Comments 
of  May  4,  1929,  in  an  article  announcing  that  in  the  fall  of  1929 
there  would  be  no  uniform,  declared:  "  'The  old  order  changeth, 
yielding  to  the  new.'  If  crowns  and  cockades  and  bonnets  have 
been  significant  in  history,  why  not  hats?  Does  this  not  mark  a 
change  from  the  old  Seminary,  which  meant  much,  to  the  new 
college  which  will  mean  more?"  Those  Stauntonians  who  objected 
to  the  passing  of  the  Seminary  missed  the  long  lines  of  black- 
clad  or  white-clad  young  ladies  and  perhaps  even  the  "gray 
uniform  hat,"  but  apparently  the  girls  had  no  regrets. 

The  rules  as  to  hours,  attendance  at  meals,  study  hall,  and 
other  details  of  dormitory  life  had  been  dropped  from  the  cata- 
logue statements,  but  they  remained  much  the  same,  as  the  student 
publications  indicate.  Regulations  as  to  boxes  from  home  and 
"feasts"  have  been  discussed  under  health.  One  addition  needs 
to  be  made.  The  chafing  dish  appeared  to  replace  "gas-jet"  cook- 
ing. The  catalogue  of  1908-09  announced :  "Cooking  in  the  dor- 
mitories is  not  allowed.  Chafing  dishes  will  not  be  allowed  in  the 
school. "*^^  But  the  rules  did  not  expel  the  chafing  dish.  "How 
to  Make  Fudge"  intruded  itself  into  the  "high-brow"  Miscellany, 
and  the  chafing  dish  parties  were  a  favorite  nocturnal  pastime. 
Restriction  on  spending  was  still  urged  on  parents ;  not  more  than 
one  dollar  a  week  pocket  money  was  advised.  Relenting  slightly, 
the  administration  suggested  five  dollars  a  month,  then  a  "fixed 
amount,"  and  finally  maintained  silence  on  the  matter. 

The  rules  on  correspondence  continued  unchanged.  Inspec- 
tion of  the  mails  and  "mail   call"  remained   institutions.    The 
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appearance  of  the  telephone  brought  the  necessity  of  regulations 
on  telephone  calls  and  telegrams.  Reading  was  still  censored  also. 
"All  books  brought  into  the  school  must  be  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  principal,"  the  catalogue  repeated.*^^  In  an  article,  "Our 
Foreign  Relations,"  in  the  Bluestocking  of  1924,  the  writer  re- 
ported: "Smuggling  is  also  a  misdemeanor  we  have  sometimes 
been  guilty  of.  In  some  unknown  way  such  counterband  (con- 
traband) articles  as  chewing  gum,  rouge,  and  dangerous  literature 
have  been  slipped  through  the  Williamson  Inspection  Bureau.  .  .  ." 
For  many  years  the  rules  prohibited  "chewing  gum  and  the  use 
of  slang." 

The  requirements  of  "walking  in  line"  perhaps  came  next 
to  the  "gray  uniform  hat"  as  a  symbol  of  authority.  The  special 
emphasis  on  this  rule  suggests  the  difficulty  of  enforcement: 
"Much  out-of-door  exercise  is  necessary  for  good  health.  There- 
fore, requests  must  not  be  made  by  parents  that  their  daughters 
be  excused  from  the  daily  exercise,"  the  catalogue  insisted.  For 
these  afternoon  walks  "the  most  secluded  streets  were  always 
selected.  .  .  ,"  the  student  protested,  never  Main  Street  "whose 
mysterious  fascinations  have  often  thrilled  (her)  imagination 
with  unspeakable  wonder  and  anticipation."*^^  The  contrast  of 
the  "procession"  and  twentieth  century  civilization  a  student 
undertook  to  suggest  in  the  following  Miscellany  paragraph  on 
the  "Mary  Baldwin  Line  Out  Walking" :  "Background  of  sky- 
scrapers, city  tenements,  paved  streets,  speeding  automobiles, 
street  urchins  playing  in  the  gutters,  city  lights  flickering  in 
semi-twilight.  All  modern  touches.  Up  the  street  advances  a 
procession  of  maidens,  marching  two  by  two,  draped  in  costly 
robes  of  black,  with  headdresses  of  demurest  gray.  Vestal  virgins, 
sacred  unto  Vesta  1"*^° 

The  regulations  on  social  contacts  of  the  students  inside  and 
outside  the  Seminary  remained  unchanged  until  very  near  the 
end  of  this  period ;  but  new  emphasis  on  the  regulations  suggests 
the  stresses  and  strains  these  rules  occasioned ;  stresses  and  strains 
underlined,  too,  in  student  publications.  Students  were  allowed 
to  receive  visitors  on  Saturday  afternoons  and  to  make  visits  in 
town.  No  visitors  could  be  received  on  Sunday.  Parents  were 
also  requested  to  arrange  their  daughter's  journey  to  Staunton  so 
that  she  not  arrive  on  Sunday.  Young  men  who  came  to  call  must 
be  approved  bv  the  parents.  The  war  years  brought  an  amplifica- 
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tion  of  this  rule,  which  was  retained  until  the  end  of  this  period : 
"It  is  intended  that  these  permissions  be  confined  to  former 
friends  of  the  pupil,  generally  from  the  home  towns.  Parents  are 
especially  requested  not  to  give  permission  for  their  daughters  to 
receive  visits  from  or  to  correspond  with  any  young  men  not  per- 
sonally known  to  the  parents  and  endorsed  by  them."*^^  The  visits 
of  parents,  more  frequent  with  the  greater  mobility  in  American 
life,  were  a  complicating  factor.  Parents  were  urged  not  to  take 
their  daughters  to  hotels  for  the  night.  (No  girl  could  spend  a 
night  in  town  except  with  her  parents.)  It  was  clearly  stated  that 
students  were  subject  to  all  rules  during  the  visits  of  parents. 
In  1905,  an  additional  injunction  was  added:  "This  regulation 
has  very  special  reference  to  the  social  pleasures  of  the  city  such 
as  dances,  parties,  etc.  The  keeping  of  this  rule  is  of  vital  im- 
portance and  infringements  on  it  will  make  it  impossible  for  the 
student  to  be  retained  in  school. "*^^  Later  the  statement  on  dances 
became  more  explicit :  "No  student  will  be  permitted  to  attend 
dances  in  Staunton  or  at  any  of  the  neighboring  towns."  Some  of 
the  alumnse  (the  New  York  Chapter)  sought  to  secure  a  modi- 
fication of  this  rule  in  1921  suggesting  "occasional  dances  at 
which  properly  introduced  young  men  should  be  allowed  to  come 
two  or  three  times  a  year."*^^  Miss  Latane,  in  her  reply,  stated 
that  the  administration  did  not  think  it  was  wuse  to  assume  this 
responsibility  and  that,  even  if  it  did  so,  the  consent  of  the 
Trustees  w^ould  have  to  be  secured  first. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  difficulties  or  fears  of  difficulties 
arising  from  the  visits  of  students  away  from  Staunton  during 
holidays.  Such  visits  were  discouraged,  but  tolerated,  with  the 
permission  of  parents.  No  regulations  appeared  in  the  catalogue 
with  reference  to  week-end  visits,  but  from  references  in  the 
student  press  it  seems  that  week-ends  were  sometimes  allowed 
during  the  session. 

This  severe  limitation  on  the  visits  of  young  men  had  pro- 
duced many  "protests"  from  students  in  their  publications; 
M.  B.  C,  they  read  as  "Many  Barred  Cells."  And  before  the  end 
of  the  era  some  modification  was  won,  as  the  following  disquisi- 
tion, "Our  Foreign  Relations,"  related: 

Glance  but  a  moment  at  our  massive  unsurmountable  stone  walls,  and 
you  will  see  that  from  the  very  beginning,  Mary  Baldwin  adopted  a  non- 
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intercourse  foreign  policy.  Realizing  that  our  territories  were  surrounded 
by  such  uncivilized  and  barbaric  countries  as  Augusta  Military  Academy 
and  Staunton  Military  Academy,  our  walls  were  modelled  as  closely  as 
possible  after  the  Great  Wall  of  China.  .  .  . 

An  all-inclusive  non-intercourse  act  preserved  us  for  many  years  a 
separate  and  distinct — not  to  mention  'peculiar'  people.  But  the  growing 
democratic  tendencies  have  been  felt  even  in  our  country,  and  the  non- 
intercourse  acts,  passed  to  preserve  us  from  alliances  "so  dangerous  to  our 
peace  and  safety,"  were  attacked.  The  "Social-ists"  in  our  midst  object 
seriously  to  the  isolation  that  our  foreign  policy  occasioned,  so  to  quiet 
internal  disturbances,  we  have  been  forced  to  raise  the  non-intercourse  act 
for  two  hours  every  Saturday  night.  And  then  such  a  rush  as  the  foreign 
powers  make  for  a  chance  to  view  our  superior  civilization  from  the 
vantage  point  of  our  parlor  davenports ! 

Even  the  far  distant  countries  on  the  continent,  such  as  Lexington  and 
Charlottesville,  send  representatives,  and  our  Saturday  night  parlors  are 
quite  cosmopolitan  with  foreign  officials  of  S.M.A.,  A.M. A.,  V.M.I.,  W.  and 
L.,  and  Virginia.  But  never  are  they  allowed  to  enter  our  territories 
without  their  diplomatic  papers,  and  not  even  then,  unless  their  names 
appear  on  the  "intercourse  lists"  of  our  citizens.  .  .*24 

In  the  year  this  was  written  (1924)  the  old  catalogue  regu- 
lation that  visitors  might  be  received  on  Saturday  afternoon  was 
changed  to  read :  "Visitors  properly  introduced  will  be  received 
by  the  students,  but  not  on  Sunday  or  during  study  hours."*^^ 
Permission  from  parents  still  had  to  be  secured  before  a  young 
man  was  allowed  to  call.  Just  how  extensive  the  dating  privilege 
was  within  these  bounds,  the  writer  has  found  no  explicit  state- 
ment. The  admittance  of  the  local  cadets  mentioned  in  the  above 
article  from  the  Miscellany  was  an  interesting  innovation. 

Although  there  were  complaints,  jokes,  and  ridicule  directed 
against  the  rules  continuously  and  against  the  administration  on 
their  account,  there  was  no  suggestion  of  "revolt."  It  is  perhaps 
a  little  surprising  that  so  much  criticism  appeared  in  print.  To 
judge  by  the  reports  of  the  Principal,  there  were  few  serious  cases 
of  discipline.  From  time  to  time  girls  were  "returned  to  their 
parents" — for  leaving  the  grounds  alone  at  night,  for  going  home 
without  permission  (in  which  case  they  were  not  allowed  to 
return),  for  being  a  bad  influence,  for  going  riding  at  night,  or 
for  going  to  dances.  If  all  the  cases  of  dismissal  were  reported 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees,  they  were  very  few.  For  minor  offences 
"office"  was  still  the  chief  form  of  punishment.  This  continued 
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on  into  college  days.  Campus  Comments,  December  15,  1924, 
announced  :  "The  usual  week-end  meeting  of  the  Saturday  Ladies' 
Club  was  held  in  Miss  McFarland's  attractive  reception  room. 
To  the  uninitiated,  perhaps  this  meeting  needs  a  word  of  explana- 
tion. It  is  unique  in  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  membership  rests 
on  a  special  kind  of  merit — de-merit,  to  be  exact.  The  nominating 
committee  consists  of  the  entire  faculty.   ..." 

But  there  were  rewards  for  good  conduct.  In  Miss  Baldwin's 
day  students  were  excused  from  study  hall  and  allowed  to  study 
in  their  rooms  if  they  had  a  good  record.  The  Miscellany  of 
December,  1914,  announced  that  in  addition  to  walking  privileges 
and  excuse  from  study  hall  a  new  privilege,  that  of  going  to  the 
tea  room  unchaperoned,  had  been  granted  to  those  who  made 
an  average  of  ninety  at  the  mid-year  examinations.  To  secure 
privileges  one  had  also  to  be  free  of  demerits.  Those  securing 
privileges  were  known  as  P.  C.'s  (perhaps  Privileged  Charac- 
ters). With  the  organization  of  collegiate  classes,  privileges  were 
granted  to  seniors.  The  first  organized  class,  that  of  1912,  served 
as  ushers  at  soirees  thus  escaping  "circus  benches"  and  instituting 
a  new  custom.*^"  This  "privilege"  they  had  been  accorded  in 
their  junior  year.  The  senior  table  was  soon  instituted,  where 
"(we)  discussed  our  present  troubles  and  pleasures,  our  hopes 
and  plans  for  the  future."*^^  Additional  privileges  for  going  to 
movies  seems  to  have  been  accorded  to  seniors  in  1924.  In  these 
ways  the  strict  regulations  were  softened  for  upper  classmen  and 
students  of  good  conduct  and  grades.  The  policy  of  the  adminis- 
tration still  upheld  strict  supervision  of  all  extramural  activities, 
however,  as  this  statement  of  the  Principal  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  January,  1923,  indicated : 

Faculty  government  has  been  maintained.  Great  attention  has  been  paid 
to  the  development  of  the  students  in  initiative  and  self-government  within 
the  school.  The  intramural  liberties  and  privileges  are  many,  but  without 
the  walls  the  protection  of  the  students  has  been  carefully  supervised. 
The  location  of  the  dormitories  is  such  that  constant  care  has  been  exer- 
cised to  shield  the  students  from  yielding  to  the  temptations  that  come 
from  without.^28 

And  it  is  surprising  that  as  strict  a  system  was  maintained 
successfully  and  so  late  in  the  heart  of  town  and  on  the  route  of 
the  cadets  to  the  city.   There  were  evasions ;  cadets  loitered,  and 
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girls  flirted  with  them;  but  discipHne  and  decorum  were  appar- 
ently very  well  maintained. 

When  the  four-year  college  was  opened  in  1923,  the  adminis- 
tration realized  the  demand  that  would  arise  for  changes  in  the 
social  regulations ;  but  also  the  difficulty  of  making  such  adjust- 
ments as  long  as  the  preparatory  and  college  students  occupied 
the  same  buildings.  The  catalogue  announced : 

We  will  not  be  able  to  offer  the  full  privileges  usually  accorded  college 
students  during  the  period  that  the  college  and  preparatory  departments 
are  conducted  in  the  same  plant.  However,  certain  recognition  will  be 
given  to  students  matriculated  in  the  regular  college  course.^^s 

College  students  were  grouped  in  separate  dormitories.  By 
the  session  of  1927-28,  with  the  increase  in  college  enrollment, 
only  Sky  High  and  McClung  remained  as  residences  for  prepara- 
tory students.  ^^°  In  the  dormitories  for  college  students  a  co- 
operative system  of  student  and  faculty  government  was  adopted, 
each  hall  having  a  student  president  and  monitress,  who  acted 
with  the  hall  teacher.  College  students  were  given  a  special  sec- 
tion in  the  dining  room  with  no  teacher  in  supervision.  They 
attended  church  in  separate  groups,  and  were  allowed  to  go  shop- 
ping and  to  the  tea  room  in  groups  without  a  leader.*^^  They 
had  certain  social  privileges  according  to  classification.  "We  con- 
tinue to  keep  the  freshmen  under  careful  surveillance  both  aca- 
demically and  socially,"  Miss  Higgins  admitted  in  1928.*^^  In 
the  spring  of  1929,  the  initial  steps  were  taken  toward  the 
institution  of  student  government  in  the  following  fall.  The 
evolution  since  1923  toward  this  departure  had  been  impeded  by 
the  presence  of  the  preparatory  students  and  perhaps  by  the 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  give  up  the  old 
system  of  faculty  control.   But  some  progress  had  been  made. 

Life  in  the  Seminary  in  the  Twentieth  Century 

With  some  exceptions  the  young  ladies  of  the  Seminary  con- 
tinued to  come  from  homes  in  comfortable  circumstances.  Their 
day-dreams  might  be  of  a  "trip  to  Europe,"  and  many  such 
dreams  materialized.  Their  plans  for  the  summer  vacation  sug- 
gest economic  security.  "June  at  home  with  the  boys  and  girls, 
July   at    the   seashore   with    many   more   joys,    August    in    the 
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mountains  taking  a  rest,"  the  Miscellany  described  the  typical 
vacation.*^^  Religious  affiliations  and  background  tended  toward 
orthodoxy  and  moderate  social  conservatism.  The  solid  Demo- 
cratic ranks  were  broken  by  a  considerable  body  of  students  from 
Republican  families ;  and  the  economic  status  of  the  Democratic 
families  discouraged  radicalism. 

To  what  extent  was  the  mind  of  the  Seminarian  affected  by 
the  post-war  deflation  of  idealism,  the  debunking  of  traditions 
and  elders,  the  cynicism  of  the  "lost  generation"?  Apparently 
slightly.  Some  students  at  least  read  much  of  the  literature  of 
this  period,  to  judge  by  the  reviews  and  comments  of  student 
journals.  One  finds  in  "Dot's  Diary"  in  the  Miscellany  that  the 
"Readers  of  Realism"  had  adopted  as  their  colors  "Black  and 
White"  and  intended  no  more  to  use  rose-colored  spectacles.*^* 
At  the  same  time  they  were  critical  of  Mr.  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald's 
picture  of  youth  in  the  Jazz  Age  and  objected  that  "if  some  of 
our  chroniclers  would  take  the  pains  to  look  beneath  the  surface, 
they  might  find  something  a  little  more  worthy  of  recording."*^^ 
The  young  lady  in  bobbed  hair  and  short  dress,  with  all  the  cur- 
rent jargon  in  her  vocabulary,  with  an  effort  toward  sophistica- 
tion, was  apparently  still  very  much  the  romantic  she  had  always 
been.  The  sophistication  was  only  skin-keep,  or  perhaps  not  al- 
ways skin-deep.  And  one  finds  in  this  fact  perhaps  a  main  reason 
for  the  special  attraction  that  Mary  Baldwin  girls  had  for  the 
young  men. 

The  Seminary  lost  something  of  its  "big  home"  aspect  with 
the  passing  of  Miss  Baldwin.  Her  successors  did  not  have  the 
same  freedom  to  use  the  property  as  a  private  estate.  Elderly 
relatives  no  longer  found  a  refuge  there,  nor  children  a  home 
(except  Miss  Nannie's  day  pupils).  Yet  the  home  atmosphere 
remained,  and  the  close  personal  relations  between  servants  and 
employers.  Visitors  came  and  went — Presbyterian  ministers  and 
sometimes  the  entire  Synod,  for  whom  the  young  ladies  gave  a 
special  soiree  (1906)  ;  many  returned  missionaries,  men  and 
women ;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretaries,  who  sometimes  stayed  a  week 
and  worked  with  the  girls ;  numerous  patrons  of  the  school,  past 
and  present;  and  many  alumnse.  Among  the  notable  patrons,  a 
frequent  visitor  was  Senator  John  Sharp  Williams.  Of  a  visit  in 
1911  the  Staunton  Leader  said: 
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Senator  John  Sharp  Williams  came  to  Staunton  on  Friday  night  and 
spent  yesterday  here  on  his  way  from  Washington  to  his  home  in  Yazoo 
City.  He  stopped  off  to  see  his  daughter,  Miss  Sallie  Williams,  who  is  a 
student  at  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.  Senator  Williams  says  he  has  been 
coming  to  Staunton  pretty  nearly  every  year  since  1873  when  he  first  came 
here  to  see  the  girl  (Betty  Webb)  he  afterward  married  and  who  was 
then  a  student  at  the  Seminary.  His  daughters  have  all  been  educated 
here.  .  .  .^^e 

The  doors  of  the  Seminary  were  always  open  to  guests  jtist  as 
if  it  were  a  home.  Its  Virginia  hospitality  was  a  solid  fact.  Mr. 
King  added  a  bathroom  to  the  guest  room,  so  that  men  might  be 
accommodated  as  overnight  guests.*^'^ 

Life  in  the  Seminary  was  not  dull,  in  spite  of  rules  and  regu- 
lations. If  one  can  believe  the  statements  of  succeeding  groups 
of  girls,  they  had  a  good  time.  Some  were  studious,  the  minority 
perhaps,  and  had  little  time  except  for  study.  A  good  number 
studied  as  little  as  possible.  They  admitted  handicaps  to  complete 
happiness :  "We  have  but  Christmas  vacation  and  one  or  two  days' 
holiday  thrown  in  here  and  there ;  also  ...  we  are  most  emphati- 
cally impressed  with  the  fact  that  Mary  Baldwin  is  not  a  society 
school";  but  retrospects  of  the  years  always  found  them  j&lled 
with  good  times.  The  pattern  of  life  changed  considerably  in  the 
thirty  years,  from  tally-ho  rides  and  soirees  to  automobiles  and 
movies,  as  the  fashions  changed  from  pompadours  and  puffs 
and  alluring  curves  to  bobbed  hair  and  straight  lines ;  but  the  zest 
of  the  Seminarians  for  enjoying  what  opportunity  offered  re- 
mained the  same. 

A  variety  of  pleasures  was  afforded  even  outside  the  Semi- 
nary walls,  always,  of  course,  under  chaperonage.  Miss  Baldwin 
had  frequently  taken  the  girls  for  carriage-rides  in  the  country. 
These  were  continued  in  the  popular  "tally-ho"  rides — ^the  word 
sounds  more  exciting  than  an  automobile  ride  did  yesterday. 
Then  there  was  usually  one  sleigh  ride  at  least  during  the  winter. 
Picnics  became  more  common — the  Red  Head  annual  picnic  per- 
haps establishing  the  custom.  October  4  was  usually  celebrated 
by  rides,  picnics  in  Highland  Park,  and  in  later  years  a  movie,  or 
a  hike  to  Betsy  Bell,  no  longer  just  a  part  of  the  distant  landscape. 
Trips  to  Weyer's  Cave,  to  the  Lee  Chapel,  and  to  Natural  Bridge 
v/ere  frequently    made,  especially    during  the    spring    holidays. 
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Washington  was  also  included  in  the  excursions,  with  an  evening 
at  the  opera. 

And  in  Staunton  itself  new  opportunities  were  offered.  For 
many  years  the  "coffees"  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building  were 
patronized  liberally.  "The  'coffees'  which  are  held  every  other  Sat- 
urday evening  have  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure,"  the  Mis- 
cellany of  December,  1901,  declared;  and  there  were  very  special 
delights  to  be  discovered  in  "oysters,  salad,  and  a  new  kind  of 
peach  ice  cream. "*^^  Church  suppers  and  bazaars,  Confederate 
teas,  and  parties  at  Kalorama  offered  food  and  diversion.  There 
appeared  predecessors  of  the  Rosemary  Tea  Room — Mrs.  Gib- 
son's, first  mentioned  as  a  place  of  resort  in  1913,  then  Mrs. 
Trout's,  and  finally  the  Rosemary  itself,  to  which  the  girls  went 
for  teas  and  birthday  parties.  Mock  trials  and  spelling  bees  at  the 
theatre  gave  variety  of  entertainment ;  or  visits  to  the  long- famous 
New  Providence  chrysanthemum  shows ;  or  the  weddings  of 
former  Mary  Baldwin  girls,  to  several  of  which  the  entire  student 
body  was  invited.  On  October  4,  1912,  the  girls  not  riding  enjoy- 
ed the  "unusual  privilege  of  attending  the  moving  picture 
show."^^^  Among  the  early  pictures  seen  were  those  made  of  the 
Wilson  visit  to  Staunton  and  Mary  Baldwin.  In  1914,  the  girls 
were  granted  the  privilege  of  going  to  the  movies  once  a  week 
(they  were  "moving  pictures"  then).  Mary  Pickford,  Charlie 
Chaplin,  Marguerite  Clark,  Billie  Burke,  and,  a  little  later,  Rich- 
ard Barthelmess  became  objects  of  devotion;  and  such  popular 
favorites  among  pictures  as  the  Birth  of  a  Nation,  Daddy  Long- 
legs,  Bab's  Diary,  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills,  The  Four  Horse- 
men of  the  Apocalypse,  and  The  Ten  Commandments.  October  4, 
1912,  was  indeed  a  red  letter  day  (or  rather  this  second  pleasure 
fell  on  the  5th).  "On  Saturday  morning,  October  5,  another  rare 
privilege  and  treat  was  granted  us — that  of  witnessing  a  football 
game  between  S.  M.  A.  and  the  Massanutten  Academy.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  the  occasion  was  enjoyed  to  the  fullest,  especially 
as  S.  M.  A.  came  out  victorious."**"  Many  football  games  follow- 
ed this  initiation,  and  later  basketball  games  were  added.  In  1927, 
an  accident  occurred  at  the  Staunton  Military  Academy;  the 
grandstand  bleachers  gave  away  and  a  Mary  Baldwin  teacher 
and  several  girls  were  seriously  injured. 

The  year  1912  offered  another  unusual  diversion,  an  aviation 
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meet.  Airplanes,  it  will  be  recalled,  were  then  quite  new.  Mary- 
Baldwin  appears  to  have  got  in  on  the  ground  floor  of  this  new 
activity.  Among  the  first  women  flyers  was  Mrs.  Jack  Stearns 
Gray  (Edith  Stearns),  a  Mary  Baldwin  alumna,  who  married  in 
1912  the  pilot  who  introduced  her  to  aviation.  But  this  incident 
did  not  concern  her.  The  Miscellany  thus  described  it : 

Saturday  afternoon,  October  12,  we  were  permitted  to  attend  the  avia- 
tion "meet"  consisting  of  one  aeroplane.  A  truly  thrilling  flight  this 
proved  to  be.  After  an  hour's  wait  for  a  favorable  wind,  we  saw  the 
machine  rise.  Mr.  Brindley  attempted  a  sharp  turn  after  a  flight  of  about 
two  hundred  yards;  then  something  went  wrong,  and  all  were  alarmed 
to  see  the  aeroplane  go  crashing  into  some  trees  by  the  roadside.  We 
learned  later  that  there  were  no  serious  injuries.^*^ 

But,  speaking  of  airplanes,  the  Mary  Baldwin  students  had 
a  far  more  thrilling  experience  with  them  after  the  plane  itself 
had  become  more  common.  An  invitation  to  visit  Camp  Coolidge 
was  delivered  to  them  by  airplane  in  the  fall  of  1923.  As  the 
Miscellany  related  the  incident : 

Ever  since  its  arrival  into  our  part  of  the  state.  Camp  Coolidge  has 
been  a  source  of  never-ending  interest  to  the  students  on  our  campus,  and 
that  interest  reached  its  climax  not  many  days  ago.  [It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  proposed  establishment  of  such  a  camp  near  Staunton  had  been  a 
source  of  great  anxiety  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  1918.]  We  received 
an  invitation  from  Brigadier  General  S.  D.  Butler  to  attend  a  sham  battle 
conducted  by  the  marines  at  their  camp  near  Fort  Defiance  and  although 
our  acceptance  was  impossible  at  the  time,  we  were  greatly  pleased  by  the 
courtesy  and  most  of  all  by  the  unique  manner  of  delivering  the  invita- 
tion by  aeroplane. 

The  hour  was  set — two  o'clock — but  long  before  that  time  the  whole 
school  was  assembled  on  the  campus  where  the  presentation  was  to  take 
place.  Necks  were  stretched  and  voices  were  lowered  to  the  merest  whis- 
pers as  we  waited  during  those  dragging  moments  for  the  humming  of  the 
aerial  messenger.  And  then  it  came — not  one,  but  three  of  them,  racking 
merrily  along  in  the  old  "tag — now  you're  it  manner,"  now  in  a  straight 
line,  now  swooping  downwards,  and  always  with  that  carefree  rather  de- 
fiant air  that  so  plainly  says,  "You'll  soon  have  one  in  your  own  garage !" 
We  couldn't  help  being  impressed.  .  .  .  And  when  we  were  almost  satis- 
fied with  the  stunts  they  did,  they  settled  down  to  work  and  one  of  the 
planes  flew  even  lower  than  before  and  dropped  the  invitation,  which  was 
fastened  to  a  bullet-shaped  stick  by  a  red  cloth.  They  then  flew  away.  .  .**2 
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On  December  2,  1928,  President  Coolidge  came  to  Staunton 
and  attended  the  services  at  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  "In 
all  Mary  Baldwin's  past  church  attendance  we  dare  say  that  the 
desire  to  look  back  was  never  greater — no,  not  even  to  gaze  at 
S.  M.  A.  cadets  .  .  .  ,"  the  Campus  Comments  declared.  The 
experience  of  seeing  the  President  in  their  church  in  part  made 
up  for  the  New  York  reporters'  comment  on  their  grey  uniform 
hats  as  "Quaker  bonnets." 

And  then  there  was  the  S.  M.  A.  Lawn  Party  of  1927,  which 
emphasized  the  changing  of  the  times  and  customs — but  not  so 
much  a  change  as  it  sounds : 

Lawn  parties  are  the  latest  and  most  picturesque  of  the  Mary  Baldwin 
fads.  Witness  the  fact  that  the  Mary  Baldwin  College  and  Seminary  girls 
entertained  with  a  delightful  "lawn  party"  one  afternoon  in  the  fall  in 
honor  of  the  S.M.A.  corps.  The  young  ladies  were  charmingly  attired  in 
regulation  dress — jaunty  black  coat  suits  and  soft  grey  hats.  The  receiv- 
ing line  stood  on  the  lower  terrace  silently  welcoming  the  long  lines  of 
grey-clad,  brass-buttoned,  saluting  cadets  [who  approached  no  further  than 
the  street].  Pictures  were  then  taken  in  actual  proof  of  the  astounding 
event.  .  .  .  The  cadet  band  furnished  the  most  inspiring  of  music.  Paul 
Whiteman's  best  could  have  furnished  no  better.^*^ 

The  picture  in  the  annual  left  the  girls  out — there  was  only  the 
long  line  of  cadets  facing  the  stone  wall ! 

Within  Mary  Baldwin  as  well  as  outside  its  walls  there  were 
both  old  and  new  forms  of  entertainment.  Attempting  to  describe 
life  at  Mary  Baldwin,  a  student  of  1902  admitted:  "What  a 
kaleidoscopic  vision  of  dances  in  the  'gym,'  coffees,  concerts, 
soirees,  hot  rolls,  lectures,  letters,  tears,  and  potato  chips  come 
rushing  in  upon  me.  .  .  ."***  A  fact  constantly  deplored  by  the 
administration  was  the  lack  of  space  for  social  life  as  well  as  for 
sports.  There  was  no  Club  House  then — only  the  Girls'  Parlor 
and  the  gymnasium,  both  small.  Occasionally  a  dance  was  given 
in  the  dining  room.  But  much  was  achieved  within  the  limited 
space ;  and,  of  course,  much  of  the  fun  was  found  in  the  dor- 
mitories— far  too  much  to  please  the  hall  teachers.  The  pictures 
and  descriptions  of  the  girls'  rooms  of  the  early  part  of  the  cen- 
tury reveal  signs  of  the  times :  Christy  and  Fisher  pictures,  college 
pennants  and  pillows,  photographs  of  football  teams,  and  other 
collegiate  insignia  galore.    Officially  all  feasts  were  held  in  the 
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Girls'  Parlor — actually  they  were  frequently  spread  on  the  beds. 
Favorites  in  food  were  club  sandwiches,  olives,  sardines,  and 
Caillers  chocolate,  intermixed  with  potato  chips,  chicken  salad, 
and  oysters.  "Box-parties"  were  common — not  the  sort  of  "box 
parties"  perhaps  that  some  understand  by  the  term.  "Box  parties," 
the  writer  takes  it,  meant  merely  a  party  fed  from  a  box  from 
home. 

The  formal  entertainments  in  the  Seminary  increased  with 
the  growth  of  clubs.  Formal  dinners,  with  expensive  decorations, 
flowers,  hand-printed  place-cards,  corsages  to  guests,  and  elaborate 
toilets,  were  given  by  various  sororities  and  clubs  in  the  Girls' 
Parlor.  And  the  dances  in  the  gymnasium  or  dining  room,  as  they 
described  them,  "were  simply  out  of  sight."  For  the  German  Club 
dance  on  Thanksgiving,  1913,  the  dining  room  was  turned  into  a 
ball  room ;  the  pillars  were  twined  with  smilax  and  yellow  and 
white  bunting;  ferns  filled  the  window  seats;  and  there  was  an 
orchestra  from  town.  More  than  half  the  girls  were  boys,  among 
them  "several  bearded  foreigners."**^  But  most  of  the  dances 
were  held  in  the  gymnasium  and  "Saturday  night  in  the  gym" 
became  one  of  the  fondest  memories.  Less  was  said  of  "darlings," 
but  "cases"  died  slowly.  The  dances  and  parties  show  considerable 
variety — the  fancy  dress  ball,  barn  dances,  country  fairs,  and  after 
the  war  the  suggestive  Apache  dances  and  Thug  parties.  And 
there  were  innumerable  teas  and  informal  parties  given  by  both 
faculty  and  students.  In  1927,  appeared  the  Peanut  Party,  to 
relieve  the  January  slump  following  the  Christmas  holidays  and 
preceding  examinations.**^  Students  drew  names  enclosed  in 
peanut  shells  and  did  anonymous  kindnesses  for  their  "peanuts." 
At  the  end  of  two  weeks  there  was  a  party,  and  the  Peanuts  were 
revealed.  The  girls  must  have  liked  the  idea,  as  they  have  per- 
petuated it  into  the  present. 

"Hazing"  appeared  in  Mary  Baldwin  at  least  by  1913.  The 
Miscellany  of  January,  1913,  contained  a  criticism  of  the  practice, 
which  persisted,  however,  in  spite  of  continued  criticism.  Ap- 
parently it  was  never  carried  to  extremes — the  common  features 
were  mixing  shoes,  carrying  chairs  from  class  rooms  to  the  gym- 
nasium and  carrying  them  back  again,  braiding  hair,  and  singing 
laundry  lists.  Miss  Higgins  stated  in  1923  that  she  had  persuaded 
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the  students  to  abolish  it,  but  it  returned,  to  be  abolished  volun- 
tarily again  in  1940.**^ 

The  kodak  became  a  popular  pastime  on  the  campus  from  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Gramophones  (1904),  later  known  as  Vic- 
trolas,  became  a  source  of  entertainment.  The  1904  Bluestocking 
record  of  the  November  events  stated:  "The  first  part  of  the 
month  was  filled  with  feasts  given  in  honor  of  the  new  club 
members  and  at  each  the  twins'  Victrola  furnished  most  of  the 
excitement."  In  1916,  Mr.  King  bought  a  Victrola  for  the  gym- 
nasium.^*® Mandolin  and  ukulele  clubs  furnished  entertainment 
as  well  as  annoyance  with  their  serenades.  Ragtime  (later  jazz) 
could  not  be  suppressed  and  even  invaded  the  practice  halls. 
Animal  pets,  just  as  elderly  relations,  disappeared  with  Miss 
Baldwin,  but  occasionally  one  was  found  and  appropriated.  The 
two  stone  dogs  on  the  front  steps,  Caesar  and  Pompey,  held  their 
own;  however,  after  the  World  War,  they  were  referred  to  as 
Wellington  and  Blucher  (perhaps  due  to  European  influences  and 
the  decline  of  interest  in  the  classics).**^ 

"Walking  on  the  terrace"  retained  its  popularity.  "Who  will 
ever  forget  what  fun  it  has  been  to  walk  on  the  terrace  with  a 
'certain  person'  or  to  sing  there  with  the  crowd."*^°  The  post-war 
girl  sought  to  be  a  little  more  sophisticated;  a  little  less  senti- 
mental, but  they  were  no  doubt  at  heart  still  romantics.  With 
spring  came  the  Terrace  season.  The  Texas  girls  might  go  into 
ecstasies  over  a  snow,  but  all  welcomed  spring.  It  had  a  sort  of 
electric  effect.  It  was  a  Mary  Baldwin  alumna,  Roselle  Mercier 
Montgomery,  who  has  best  described  the  arrival  of  spring  in  the 
Valley  in  her  poem,  When  Spring  Comes  Up  the  Shenandoah.^^'^ 
And  it  should  be  repeated  that  the  beauty  of  the  landscape  and 
the  sharp  outlining  of  the  seasons,  each  with  its  characteristic 
pleasures,  have  been  definite  influences  in  the  history  of  Mary 
Baldwin,  although  it  is  impossible  to  measure  such  an  influence. 
The  girls  had  a  practical  interest  in  the  return  of  spring,  greater 
in  a  day  of  flannels,  high  shoes,  and  high  necks,  than  today.  Spring 
meant  a  complete  change  of  wardrobe.  Thus  the  Miscellany  of 
April,  1921,  described  the  transformation: 

Do  not  for  a  moment  imagine  that  we  here  at  the  Mary  Baldwin  are 
impervious  to  the  lure  of  the  coy  maiden — Spring.     For  indeed  do  we 
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not  at  once  have  visions  o£  clothes,  clothes!  And  how  our  hearts  beat 
w^hen  permission  from  the  seats  of  the  mighty  grants  the  magic  fiat — "low 
shoes,"  and  at  once  our  fancy  lightly  turns  to  silken  clocked  hose  of 
various  hues  that  would  make  a  belle  of  the  Age  of  Queen  Anne  sigh 
with  envy.  Away  with  spats  and  other  prudent  devices  of  cold  bleak 
winter.  Upon  this  liberating  mandate  follow  other  good  things — "light 
dresses" — and  then  the  bewildering  medley  of  gay-hued  ginghams  and  or- 
gandies.^^^ 

And  the  spring  season  on  the  Terrace  was  described  also : 

Is  it  spring,  too,  that  has  started  the  merry  click  of  the  knitting  needles? 
For  soon  one  catches  the  sound  of  an  incessant  click,  click,  click,  weaving 
sweaters,  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  The  front  terrace,  that  "Fifth 
Avenue  of  Mary  Baldwin  College,"  becomes  a  panorama  of  maidens  walk- 
ing, talking,  knitting — all  at  the  same  time  with  a  versatility  surprising  to 
the  staid  onlooker. 

The  administration  and  the  faculty  might  seek  to  maintain  or 
inculcate  the  ideal  of  a  "perfect  lady"  in  the  Seminary  girl ;  but 
so  far  as  this  referred  to  quietness  and  dignity  in  dormitory  life 
it  was  very  difficult  of  attainment.  The  exuberance  of  the  girls 
could  not  be  restrained;  noise,  loud  talking  and  laughing  were 
hard  to  suppress.  Certain  dormitories  were  notable  for  their 
"wild  rough  house."  The  Bluestocking  of  1902  undertook  to 
describe  the  antics  of  the  "Sky  High  Angels,"  the  chief  noise 
makers  of  the  school,  with  their  sham  battles,  "mock  marriages," 
midnight  feasts,  Glee  Club,  alarm  clock  serenades,  etc.  Mary 
Baldwin  girls  were  healthy  and  happy  and  hard  to  reduce  to  the 
pattern  of  the  dignified  lady.  Although  World  War  I  and  the 
transition  to  college  status  brought  a  somewhat  more  mature  out- 
look, the  Mary  Baldwin  girl  had  been  only  slightly  affected  by  the 
problems  of  her  elders  during  this  era. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

MARY  BALDWIN  COLLEGE  SINCE  1929— THE 
ADMINISTRATION  OF  PRESIDENT  JARMAN 


CCORDING  to  technical  measurements  and  nomen- 
clature Mary  Baldwin  College  is  young.  In  academic 
ideals  and  practices  she  is  a  hundred  years  old.  From 
her  foundation  she  has  aspired  to  be  an  institution 
for  the  higher  education  of  women;  she  has  thought 
as  a  college.  Thus  when  she  became  technically  a  college,  she 
did  not  have  to  institute  an  entire  new  set  of  manners  and 
methods  in  an  academic  sense.  It  is  true  that  she  had  been 
relatively  slow  in  bringing  her  administrative  organization  and 
her  collegiate  course  of  study  up  to  twentieth  century  standards ; 
she  had  to  reorganize  her  administration,  expand  her  curriculum, 
and  enlarge  her  equipment.  Moreover,  her  social  regulations  had 
retained  the  general  features  of  discipline  in  nineteenth-century 
seminaries,  from  which  those  of  nineteenth-century  women's  col- 
leges differed  little.  Hence,  in  the  field  of  student  control  the 
change  has  been  more  radical  than  in  academic  matters.  All 
the  changes — administrative,  academic,  and  social — ^have  not 
destroyed  the  old  Augusta  Female  Seminary  or  Mary  Baldwin 
Seminary,  however;  the  old  and  the  new  have  been  interestingly 
combined  in  Mary  Baldwin  College. 

The  progress  that  Mary  Baldwin  College  has  made  since 
1929  under  the  administration  of  President  L.  Wilson  Jarman  is 
remarkable;  particularly  so,  when  one  considers  the  rather  dis- 
couraging outlook  at  that  time.  The  campaign  to  raise  money  to 
build  a  new  college  plant  had  failed,  and  had  left  sources  of 
difference  within  the  administration,  the  patronage,  and  the 
alumnae.  The  future  relation  of  the  College  to  the  Synod  of 
Virginia  was  unsettled  and  uncertain.  The  closing  of  the  Seminary 
in  the  spring  of  1929  brought  a  loss  of  local  patronage  and 
prestige,  for  around  the  old  Seminary  much  local  interest  and 
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sentiment  had  grown.  The  general  economic  depression  of  the 
early  1930's  made  the  economic  security  of  the  College  uncertain ; 
and  upon  this  depended  its  academic  future.  In  spite  of  these 
positive  handicaps  and  uncertainties  Mary  Baldwin  has  expanded 
physically,  academically,  and  socially  to  meet  the  requirements 
of  a  standard  college  of  the  first  class  with  a  rapidity  that  is 
indeed  notable. 

President  Jarman,  a  native  of  Georgia,  has  connections  with 
the  old  South,  Virginia,  through  his  paternal  grandfather,  the 
Lower  South  through  birth  and  long  residence,  and  the  South- 
west through  several  years  of  teaching  in  Texas.  From  Georgia, 
long  the/  home  of  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Wilson,  Mary  Baldwin  has 
drawn  a  large  patronage  from  the  1870's  to  the  present.  For 
many  years  the  Georgia  girls  exceeded  in  number  those  of  any 
state  except  Virginia.  President  Jarman  was  born  in  1880  in 
Covington,  Georgia.  There  he  attended  the  Covington  Boys' 
Academy.  Among  other  students  in  that  school  were  the  present 
Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Georgia  and  the  President  of  the 
Georgia  School  of  Technology.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  President 
Jarman  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  from  Emory  Col- 
lege (later  Emory  University),  an  old  institution  from  which 
many  of  the  present  leaders  in  education  in  the  South  have  come; 
and  he  did  some  teaching  in  the  summer  school  of  Emory  College 
in  these  years.  In  1901,  he  took  the  Master  of  Arts  degree  from 
the  same  institution.  In  1925,  Emory  University  granted  him  the 
Master  of  Arts  degree  and  later  admitted  him  to  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  fraternity.  He  has  done  graduate  work  in  Columbia 
University  in  mathematics  and  in  college  administration. 

President  Jarman  began  his  work  as  a  college  professor  in 
Granbury  College,  a  Methodist  school  in  Granbury,  Texas,  in 
1899,  the  year  after  his  graduation.  He  was  professor  of  mathe- 
matics and,  in  the  second  year,  acting  president  of  the  college. 
But  his  health  soon  made  necessary  retirement  from  teaching. 
He  returned  to  Georgia,  where  he  was  married  in  1903  to  Miss 
Laura  Harris  Martin,  a  member  of  the  Grier  family  of  South 
Carolina,  of  a  line  of  ministers  and  educators.  For  two  decades. 
President  Jarman  lived  on  his  plantation  near  Covington,  Georgia, 
following  the  agrarian  tradition  of  the  old  South,  the  profession 
of  gentleman- farmer,  even  to  the  point  of  formulating  and  direct- 
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ing  policy  from  the  editorial  staff  of  a  farm  journal.  He  was 
recognized  as  a  progressive  farmer  throughout  the  state.  But  his 
agricultural  enterprise  and  certain  banking  interests  did  not  cause 
him  to  lose  contact  with  the  academic  world.  His  home  in  Georgia 
was  near  Emory  College,  where  he  was  well-known  and  welcomed, 
especially  by  Dr.  T.  H.  Jack,  professor  and  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  now  president  of  Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College. 
President  Jarman  did  some  educational  survey  work  for  the 
Synod  of  Georgia. 

In  1924,  President  Jarman  gave  up  his  business  interests  and 
returned  entirely  to  the  academic  world.  For  three  years  he  was 
professor  of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  Chicora  College, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  and  in  summers  taught  mathematics 
in  Furman  University.  In  1927,  he  went  to  Queens  College, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  as  vice-president,  an  office  that  included 
the  duties  of  dean  of  instruction.  Here  he  led  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  curriculum  and  did  some  teaching  in  sociology  and 
economics,  in  which  he  had  done  special  study  for  some  years. 
In  his  brief  connection  with  Queens  College  and  Charlotte  he 
had  made  such  a  place  for  himself  that  they  felt  severely  the  loss 
when  he  left  for  Staunton.  Among  the  many  expressions  of 
regret  the  Charlotte  News  said  : 

Since  coming  to  Queens  two  years  ago,  Dr.  Jarman  has  given  clear 
and  convincing  exhibition  of  his  capacities  for  college  executive  duties. 
In  addition  to  such  outstanding  abilities,  he  has  flashed  that  personality 
that  was  giving  him  an  increasingly  firmer  grip  upon  the  substantial 
leadership  of  Charlotte  and  this  entire  section.  Much  would  have  come 
to  Queens  through  this  resourcefulness  of  its  vice-president  had  he  re- 
mained here  in  the  capacity  in  which  he  has  been  serving  the  institution 
with  such  conspicuous  ability.^ 

Dr.  Jarman's  administration  of  Mary  Baldwin  College  during 
the  past  thirteen  years  has  brought  him  recognition  as  a  leader 
in  education  in  the  South,  which  recognition  has  advanced  the 
interests  of  Mary  Baldwin.  Soon  after  his  election  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Mary  Baldwin  he  was  granted  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  by  Hampden- Sydney  College  and  admitted  into  its 
leadership  fraternity,  the  Omicron  Delta  Kappa.  With  his  admin- 
istration Mary  Baldwin  returned  to  the  practice  of  her  first  two 
decades  of  the  headship  of  men  after  a  period  of  sixty-six  years 
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of  administration  by  women.  Moreover,  many  more  men  have 
been  brought  into  the  faculty.  Nevertheless,  the  influence  of 
women  has  been  extended  by  their  admission  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  where  three  women  now  sit.  And  as  an  educator, 
President  Jarman's  special  interest,  like  that  of  Dr.  Bailey,  has 
been  in  the  education  of  women.  Believing  that  the  transmission 
of  the  finer  cultural  values  in  our  civilization  depends  upon  the 
influence  of  women  and  that  the  enhancement  and  perpetuation 
of  these  can  only  be  entrusted  safely  to  educated  women,  he  has 
made  his  work  the  advancement  of  that  cause.  In  his  emphasis 
on  its  importance  he  is  in  agreement  with  the  ideals  and  traditions 
of  Mary  Baldwin  throughout  her  history. 

In  the  midst  of  his  administrative  duties,  President  Jarman 
has  continued  to  like  the  out-of-doors  and  active  sports.  His 
vacations  he  spends  (or  did  before  today)  in  long  automobile 
trips  to  Florida,  Texas,  and  Mexico.  He  likes  golf,  dogs,  and  the 
flute.  He  and  Mrs.  Jarman  have  reared  a  family  of  six  children, 
of  varied  abilities  and  interests — a  social  science  research  expert, 
an  author  of  books  on  children's  music,  a  naval  officer,  an  army 
officer;  writing  and  educational  interests  predominate  in  the 
group.  Two  daughters  are  Mary  Baldwin  alumnae.  One  of  these, 
Laura  Martin,  the  wife  of  Dr.  Rodolfo  Rivera,  now  on  a  cultural 
mission  of  the  United  States  government  in  Nicaragua,  was  the 
first  alumna  of  Mary  Baldwin  College  to  receive  the  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  degree.  At  the  President's  home,  Rose  Terrace,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Jarman  enjoy  entertaining  faculty,  students,  and  visitors. 
A  number  of  the  formal  social  functions  of  the  year  are  held 
there,  as  well  as  many  informal  ones. 

From  the  administrative  standpoint  one  of  the  outstanding 
problems  of  Dr.  Jarman's  presidency  has  been  the  re-definition 
of  the  relation  of  the  College  to  the  Church.  In  what  appears  to 
be  a  happy  solution  of  this  problem  lies  one  of  his  significant 
contributions  to  the  advancement  of  Mary  Baldwin. 

The  College  and  the  Synod 

The  Synod  of  Virginia,  which  had  assumed  control  of  Mary 
Baldwin  in  1923  under  an  agreement  with  its  Board  of  Trustees 
to  raise  $500,000  in  endowment  within  a  period  of  five  years,  had 
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never  launched  a  campaign  for  this  purpose.  In  1927,  it  had 
instructed  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  secure  an  agent  to  raise  the 
money,  the  Synod  to  finance  the  work ;  but  it  set  aside  no  funds 
for  the  purpose.  The  Board  of  Trustees,  unwilhng  to  risk  fur- 
ther funds  in  campaigns,  had  set  aside  only  a  small  amount  for 
conducting  a  preliminary  campaign  of  education  in  the  leading 
churches.  Dr.  Fraser  had  agreed  to  direct  this  work,  and,  in  fact, 
did  a  large  part  of  it.  In  1928,  the  Synod  had  asked  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  secure  a  "full  time  officer"  to  initiate  and  direct 
the  work.  In  1929,  Dr.  Jarman  was  selected  by  the  Board  with 
the  title  of  President.  At  the  time  he  assumed  the  presidency,  in 
the  fall  of  1929,  the  Board  of  Trustees  had  decided  that  the  time 
was  not  opportune  for  initiating  the  campaign  and  the  Synod 
approved  this  action.^  Under  the  agreement  of  1923,  the  Synod 
had  promised  to  allot  to  the  College  from  its  fund  for  benevo- 
lences $30,000  a  year  until  the  endowment  was  raised.  In  no  year 
had  this  obligation  been  met  in  full,  the  largest  annual  payment 
being  that  of  1929,  when  $19,447.26  was  paid.  In  sanctioning  the 
decision  of  the  Board  to  hold  the  campaign  in  abeyance,  the 
Synod  urged  the  churches  to  supply  funds  for  the  $30,000  annual 
payment.  The  contributions  of  the  churches  to  the  benevolence 
fund  fell  off,  however,  in  the  depression  of  the  early  1930's,  and, 
although  Mary  Baldwin  was  allotted  about  the  same  percentage, 
the  amount  dropped  to  something  less  than  $6,000.  (From  1923 
to  1937,  an  average  of  $10,346.13  a  year  was  paid  to  the  College.)^ 
After  1930,  the  College  had  used  an  increasing  amount  of  this 
sum  as  grants-in-aid  to  ministers'  and  missionaries'  daughters. 
With  an  inadequate  endowment  and  building  fund,  Mary  Baldwin 
now  depended  upon  the  grant  of  the  Synod  to  meet  and  maintain 
the  requirements  for  accreditation  as  a  standard  college.  In  1935, 
Dr.  Jarman  emphasized  these  facts  in  his  report  to  the  Synod : 
"Since  all  of  the  college  income  is  needed  for  operating  expenses, 
and  since  the  endowment  funds  are  barely  adequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  accrediting  agencies,  future  development  of 
the  College  necessarily  must  rest  largely  with  the  Synod.  .  .  . 
Among  the  pressing  needs  .  .  .  may  be  mentioned  an  adequate 
gymnasium  and  auditorium,  a  new  dormitory,  endowment  for  the 
chair  of  Bible,  scholarships  for  needy  students,  a  loan  fund,  and 
a  greatly  increased  general  endowment."* 
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In  1936,  the  Board  of  Trustees  requested  the  Synod  to  appoint 
a  committee  "to  study  the  origin  and  history  of  the  relationship 
of  the  Synod  of  Virginia  and  Mary  Baldwin  College,  and,  after 
conference  with  a  committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the 
College,  to  re-define  and  re-state  the  obligation  of  the  Synod  to 
Mary  Baldwin  College,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  the 
future."^  In  compliance  with  the  request  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Synod,  which  held  a  conference  at  the  College  on 
May  7,  1937,  with  certain  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  committee  presented  its  report  to  the  September  meeting  of 
the  Synod.  In  this  report  it  gave  an  historical  survey  of  the 
relations  of  the  Synod  and  College  and  the  following  statement  of 
the  effect  of  this  relationship  on  the  College: 

Mary  Baldwin  College  was  accredited  as  a  standard  college  by  the 
Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  $30,000  would  be  given  in  lieu  of  the  stipulated  endow- 
ment. In  recent  years  the  failure  of  Synod  to  contribute  this  amount  has 
placed  the  College  in  an  embarrassing  position  with  the  accrediting  agency. 

In  becoming  a  synodically  controlled  College,  Mary  Baldwin  lost  her 
eligibility  to  receive  aid  from  the  great  educational  foundations,  which 
generally  state  frankly  that  they  prefer  to  give  financial  aid  to  those  in- 
stitutions which  are  not  under  exclusive  denominational  control. 

The  result  is  that  the  College  has  lost  the  opportunity  to  receive  finan- 
cial aid  from  the  foundations,  and  has  failed  to  receive  sufficient  aid  from 
Synod.  By  careful  management,  by  sponsoring  a  sound  religious  and 
educational  program,  which  has  commanded  a  national  patronage  for  the 
College,  by  a  slight  increase  in  students'  fees,  the  College  has  been  able  to 
succeed  admirably  during  the  last  six  or  eight  years.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  funds  which  could  have  gone  to  replace  antiquated  buildings 
and  equipment,  had  the  Synod  met  its  obligations,  have  necessarily  been 
used  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of  the  College.  The  result  is  that  the 
Association  of  American  Universities,  the  highest  of  accrediting  agencies, 
has  refused  to  accord  Mary  Baldwin  the  standing  which  academically  is 
rightfully  hers,  on  account  of  deficiencies  in  buildings  and  equipment. 

It  can  be  iaid,  however,  that  the  Synod's  controlling  the  College  has 
led  to  an  increase  in  students,  about  150  of  last  year's  student  body  being 
from  Virginia. 

Again,  it  can  be  said  that  the  Seminary  would  never  have  become  a 
College  had  not  the  Synod  assumed  ownership  and  control.^ 

The  latter  statement,  it  might  be  observed,  can  only  be  accepted 
as  a  matter  of  opinion.  The  committee  reminded  the  Synod  that 
Mary  Baldwin  was  entering  the  last  five  years  of  her  first  century 
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and  wished  to  raise  funds  sufficient  for  needed  buildings  and 
endowment  during  that  period.  "It  is,  therefore,  both  just  and 
wise,"  it  declared,  "that  the  Synod  supply  these  funds  or  remove 
such  obstacles  as  may  exist  to  the  Board's  finding  them  elsewhere." 
The  committee  suggested  that  a  larger  group  be  appointed  to 
study  the  entire  matter,  "in  other  words,  to  reopen  the  whole 
question  of  the  Synod's  owning  and  operating  a  woman's  college," 
and  suggested  the  following  plans  for  consideration  : 

1.  That  Synod  continue  the  present  relationship  of  entire  control  of  Mary 
Baldwin  College,  but  endeavor  during  the  next  five  years  to  meet  the 
obligations  assumed  at  the  beginning,  aiding  the  Board  of  Trustees  in 
raising  the  $500,000  promised  when  this  relationship  was  assumed,  it 
being  understood  that  the  $500,000  be  a  part  of  the  centennial  fund. 

2.  That  Synod,  recognizing  the  impossibility  of  meeting  in  full  its  ob- 
ligations to  Mary  Baldwin  College,  return  the  College  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  thus  ending  all  obligation  of  the  Synod  to  the  College. 

3.  That  Synod,  recognizing  the  impossibility  of  meeting  all  its  promises  to 
the  College  .  .  .  ,  restore  the  College  to  an  independent  Board  of  Trus- 
tees. At  the  same  time,  that  Synod  endeavor  to  cooperate  with  them 
in  a  plan  of  control  whereby  the  Christian  influence  may  be  preserved, 
and  thus  preserve  a  definite  affiliation  with  the  Presbyterian  church. 

The  committee  appointed  to  study  the  question  held  a  meet- 
ing in  Richmond  in  February,  1938,  at  which  it  resolved  to 
request  the  Trustees  of  Mary  Baldwin  "to  work  out  a  plan  for 
the  future  relationship  of  the  Synod  to  the  College  which  will 
maintain  the  interest  and  support  of  Synod  and  which  will 
best  insure  the  advancement  of  the  College  in  the  future,"  and  to 
present  this  plan  before  a  later  meeting  of  the  committee.^  The 
Board  of  Trustees  appointed  a  special  committee,  consisting  of 
Judge  Robert  F.  Hutcheson,  Dr.  Hunter  B.  Blakely,  Dr.  Herbert 
S.  Turner,  Dr.  Wyndham  B.  Blanton,  and  Dr.  Julian  A.  Burruss, 
with  Dr.  Jarman  as  chairman.  This  committee,  "after  exhaustive 
study  and  much  correspondence  with  heads  of  other  schools, 
including  several  outstanding  educators  of  the  South,"  submitted 
to  the  Synod  committee  its  report  already  approved  by  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  This  report,  with  certain  changes  made  in  a  joint 
meeting  of  the  Board  and  the  committee,  was  approved,  submitted 
to  the  Synod  in  1938,  and  adopted.  On  the  basis  of  this  action 
an  amendment  of  the  charter  was  secured  in  1939. 
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The  relationship  estabHshed  between  the  College  and  the 
Synod  in  this  charter  represents  an  interesting  compromise  be- 
tween control  by  the  Synod  and  complete  separation.  Certain 
significant  features  of  the  charter  might  well  be  emphasized.  As 
to  purpose,  it  states : 

The  said  Corporation  is  constituted  for  the  purpose  of  establishing, 
owning,  conducting,  and  perpetuating  a  college,  under  the  name  of  Mary 
Baldwin  College,  for  the  higher  education  of  women  in  the  various 
branches  of  literature,  arts,  and  sciences,  including  the  Holy  Scripture.  .  . 
under  auspices  distinctly  Christian  in  faith  and  practice;  and  all  depart- 
ments of  the  College  shall  be  open  alike  to  students  of  any  religion  or 
sect,  and  no  denominational  or  sectarian  test  shall  be  imposed  in  the  ad- 
mission of  students.8 

This  provision  embodies  the  policy  which  had  existed  since  1845 
with  respect  to  religious  requirements — or  the  lack  of  them — and 
the  same  emphasis  on  religious  faith  and  practice.  The  new 
charter  instituted  a  more  restrictive  policy,  however,  in  providing 
that  "all  members  of  the  faculty  hereafter  elected  shall  be  mem- 
bers in  good  standing  of  some  Evangelical  Protestant  Church." 
Even  under  Synod  control  this  had  not  been  a  specific  require- 
ment. Throughout  its  history  the  members  of  the  faculties  have 
been  generally  Protestants.  Nevertheless,  both  Catholics  and 
Hebrews  (one)  have  appeared  on  the  faculty. 

Under  the  charter  as  amended  in  1939,  the  existing  Board  of 
Trustees,  which  continued  in  office,  was  made  self-perpetuating 
with  a  maximum  number  of  twenty-eight.  (The  Board  has  only 
twenty  members  today.)  All  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
must  be  members  of  some  Evangelical  Protestant  church,  and 
at  least  two-thirds  must  be  members  of  the  Presbyterian  Church. 
In  order  to  perpetuate  the  connection  with  the  Synod,  provision 
was  made  that  ten  members  of  the  Board  be  chosen  by  the 
Trustees  from  the  bounds  of  the  Synod  and  that  these  ten  be 
approved  by  the  Synod.  The  terms  of  office  and  the  powers  of 
these  synodical  trustees  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  members 
of  the  Board.  As  a  minority  they  can  influence  but  not  determine 
policy. 

With  regard  to  the  composition  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
another  interesting  innovation  made  in  the  new  charter  was  the 
provision  for  two  alumnse  trustees  to  be  selected  by  the  Board 
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of  Trustees  from  the  membership  of  the  Alumnge  Association. 
These  might  be  confirmed  or  rejected  by  the  Association.  Al- 
though a  woman  had  sat  on  the  Board  of  Trustees  since  1933, 
there  had  been  no  legal  provision  establishing  such  membership 
as  a  permanent  feature. 

The  committee  report  which  the  Synod  had  adopted  in  1938 
and  on  which  these  charter  amendments  were  based  carried  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Synod,  in  view  of  the  trustee 
relationship  proposed  and  later  written  into  the  charter, 

to  give  the  College  its  active  support  by  sustaining  the  interest  of  its 
membership  in  the  College,  by  prayer  for  its  vi^elfare,  and  by  financial 
support.  To  this  end,  the  Synod  declares  it  to  be  its  purpose,  so  long  as 
the  aforesaid  trustee  relationship  shall  remain,  (a)  to  continue  to  carry 
the  College  on  its  budget  for  a  reasonable  percentage  of  its  benevolent 
contributions  to  be  determined  by  Synod;  (b)  to  cooperate  with  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  College  in  such  plans  as  the  Board  may  undertake  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  and  financial  resources  of  the  College,  and  to  urge 
upon  its  pastors  and  members  to  open  the  doors  of  their  churches  to  rep- 
resentatives of  the  College,  and  to  support  it  with  their  gifts  and  their 
patronage ;  (c)  to  invite  the  trustees  of  the  College  to  make  annual  reports 
to  Synod  of  the  affairs  of  the  institution  and  its  progress.^ 

This  relationship  may  be  terminated  if  either  the  College  or  Synod 
desires  a  termination  with  the  condition  that  the  one  desiring  the 
change  notify  the  other  at  its  stated  annual  meeting  and  that  no 
final  action  be  taken  until  two  years  have  elapsed  from  the  date 
of  such  notification. 

Beginning  in  1842  as  an  independent  institution  but  under 
the  influence  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Mary  Baldwin  became 
in  1923  a  college  of  the  Synod,  under  its  control,  and  in  1938, 
"a  church-related  college,"  all  without  any  essential  change  of 
religious  policy.  So  far  as  the  writer  has  discovered  there  has 
never  been  any  criticism  of  the  school  by  the  church.  As  the 
Synod  committee  stated  in  1938,  Mary  Baldwin,  during  its  hun- 
dred years  of  increasing  usefulness,  "had  maintained  a  unique 
and  most  enviable  reputation  for  the  high  character  of  its  student 
body  as  well  as  strict  loyalty  to  the  traditions  of  the  church."^" 
Many  famous  Presbyterian  divines  have  sat  on  its  Board  of 
Trustees.  Throughout  the  South  Presbyterian  pastors  have  given 
their  support  to  Mary  Baldwin.   It  is  believed,  nevertheless,  that 
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a  more  independent  status  will  maintain  a  wider  patronage  and 
insure  a  more  stable  educational  philosophy.  Commemorating  the 
hundred  years  of  relationship  with  the  Presbyterian  Church,  the 
College  entertained  the  Synod  of  Virginia  at  its  annual  meeting, 
September  7  to  10,  1942. 

In  a  very  able  report  made  to  the  Synod  on  this  occasion,  Dr. 
Jarman  reviewed  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  College  with 
the  Church  and  emphasized  the  significance  of  this  connection 
both  for  the  College  and  for  the  Church,  but  particularly  for  the 
latter. 

The  church  needs  the  spirit  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  adventure  of 
the  college  and  university  which  reaches  into  realms  where  the  church 
itself  has  been  none  too  happy  in  its  excursions  through  the  ages.  The 
church  needs  the  longer  view  of  the  college.  The  church  needs  of  the 
college  at  once  the  projection  of  the  Christian  spirit  into  the  intellectual 
and  social  thought  of  the  day  and  the  mediation  by  the  college  of  the 
findings  and  achievements  of  the  world's  thinkers  into  the  life  and 
thought  of  the  church  itself.  By  the  same  token  in  the  attainment 
of  these  objectives  the  college  needs  the  depth  of  faith  of  the 
church  and  the  resulting  loyalty  to  the  broader  and  longer  program  of 
our  Lord.i^ 

At  this  time  the  Synod  approved  the  plan  of  a  "living  endowment" 
to  consist  of  contributions  made  over  a  period  of  years,  which 
would  bring  the  College  an  annual  income  that,  capitalized,  would 
be  equivalent  to  a  considerable  endowment. 

A  word  might  be  added  here  with  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  since  the  Civil  War.  It  is  a  regret  of  the 
writer  that  a  more  detailed  personal  record  of  the  individual 
members  has  not  been  possible.  Such  a  record  would  be  both 
interesting  and  instructive  as  a  factor  in  the  history  of  Mary 
Baldwin.  Although  Boards  of  Trustees  are  usually  anonymous 
to  the  patronage  and  public,  it  is  the  sum  of  the  individual  minds, 
philosophies,  interests,  and  perhaps  prejudices  that  determines  its 
action.  The  influence  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  the  history  of 
Mary  Baldwin  has  varied  in  weight  under  different  administra- 
tions and  has  naturally  appeared  most  prominently  in  times  of 
change  of  control,  organization,  or  administration ;  but  it  has 
always  been  a  factor  of  importance,  direct  or  indirect.  Even 
Miss   Baldwin,   whose   administration  was  practical   ownership, 
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depended  heavily  on  certain  individuals  among  the  Trustees.  The 
perpetuation  of  ideas  and  ideals,  the  continuity  of  practice  that 
makes  tradition,  the  stability  and  permanence  of  the  institution 
have  in  considerable  part  resulted  from  the  action,  or  inaction, 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Length  of  service  on  the  Board  has 
generally  been  notable.  Until  1923,  a  member  served  until  he 
died  or  resigned.  Since  that  date,  periodic  elections  have  been 
held,  but  there  are  no  restrictions  on  re-election.  Membership 
has  in  some  cases  passed  from  father  to  son  and  even  to  grand- 
son, as  in  the  family  of  the  Board's  first  president.  Dr.  Francis 
McFarland,  whose  grandson,  Mr.  Wallace  B.  McFarland,  is  a 
member  of  the  present  Board.  The  Waddells,  father  and  son, 
served  from  1842  to  1914;  Mr.  John  Wayt,  first  president  of 
the  Board  under  Miss  Baldwin,  was  followed  by  his  son,  Dr. 
Newton  Wayt,  and  their  combined  years  of  service  were  above 
half  a  hundred ;  and  there  have  been  many  members  who  have 
served  the  better  part  of  a  long  lifetime. 

Under  the  agreement  with  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in 
1873,  a  majority  of  the  Board  had  to  be  selected  from  the  mem- 
bership of  that  church.  This  condition  existed  until  1923.  It  is 
likely  that  the  membership  would  have  been  local  and  largely 
Presbyterian  even  without  such  a  condition.  Pastors  of  the  local 
churches  and  sometimes  of  neighboring  Presbyterian  churches 
were  usually  members ;  but  the  percentage  of  ministers  was  less 
than  today  and  less  than  in  the  early  years  of  the  institution.  Out 
of  a  membership  of  fifteen,  there  were  two,  sometimes  three, 
ministers.  Occasionally  an  educator  sat  on  the  Board,  notably 
Mr.  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  professor,  writer,  and  statesman, 
and  Mr.  W.  A.  Bowles,  Superintendent  of  the  Staunton  Public 
Schools  and  later  head  of  Virginia  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Blind,  a  very  able  man.  But  through  all  the  years  after  the 
Civil  War  the  large  majority  of  the  members  were  local  doctors, 
lawyers,  judges,  farmers,  and  business  men,  a  fact  which  accounts 
no  doubt  for  the  close  identification  of  the  Seminary  with  the 
business  life  of  Staunton,  its  sound  business  policy  and  practice, 
and  its  general  conservatism  in  social  and  educational  matters. 
After  1923,  the  Synod  selected  the  Board  of  Trustees,  with  the 
condition  that  at  least  one  member  should  represent  each  of  the 
eight  presbyteries.  This  condition  insured  at  least  state-wide  rep- 
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resentation;  and  more  educators  and  ministers  were  elected  to 
membership.  Under  the  new  charter  of  1939  these  characteristics 
of  the  membership  continue.  In  view  of  the  nation-wide  patronage 
of  Mary  Baldwin,  President  Jarman  has  sought  to  encourage  a 
wider  geographical  representation  on  the  Board  outside  the  bounds 
of  Virginia,  as  well  as  w^der  representation  of  economic,  pro- 
fessional, and  social  interests.  West  Virginia,  Maryland,  North 
Carolina,  and  Texas  are  now  represented.  Of  the  present  Board 
of  twenty-one  (including  the  President  of  the  College  as  ex-officio 
member)  three  are  college  presidents  and  three  are  professors ; 
six  members,  including  three  of  the  educators,  are  ministers,  seven 
are  business  men,  and  two  are  lawyers.  The  other  three  members 
are  women,  two  of  them  alumnse. 

This  representation  of  the  alumnse  on  the  Board  is  the  most 
notable  new  feature.  The  fact  that  they  were  denied  membership 
so  long  constitutes  an  unusual  feature  in  the  history  of  Mary 
Baldwin  as  a  woman's  college.  As  early  as  1910  the  Alumnae 
Association  had  sought  to  have  a  representative  on  the  Board 
and  had  nominated  Miss  Nannie  Tate  for  this  position.^^ 
The  Trustees  failed  to  comply  with  the  request  without  giving 
an  explanation  for  their  refusal.  Certain  it  is  that  some  members. 
Dr.  Fraser  among  them,  considered  such  a  position  outside  the 
proper  sphere  of  women.  The  alumnae,  however,  did  not  give  up 
the  idea.  After  Mary  Baldwin  was  transferred  to  the  Synod  in 
1923,  the  Association  hoped  that  it  might  secure  membership, 
since  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  had 
recently  admitted  women  as  members  of  its  executive  commit- 
tees.^^ But  the  alumnse  were  to  wait  a  decade  longer  before 
securing  a  place  on  the  Board.  In  1933,  Dr.  Jarman  suggested 
that  the  Board  request  the  Synod  of  Virginia  to  appoint  a 
member  from  the  alumnae,  "thus  recognizing  the  value  of  their 
contribution  to  the  College  and  bringing  Mary  Baldwin  somewhat 
in  line  with  the  common  practice  of  many  colleges  for  women."^* 
The  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the  recommendation,  and  the 
Synod  elected  at  its  next  meeting  Mrs.  Margarett  Kable  Russell, 
who  had  served  ably  for  a  number  of  years  as  the  national 
president  of  the  Alumnse  Association  and  whose  husband.  Colonel 
T.  H.  Russell,  head  of  Staunton  Military  Academy,  had  been 
a  prominent  member  of  the  Board  for  some  years  before  his 
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death  in  1933.  Today  Mrs.  Russell  is  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  has  had  a  leading  part  in  the  promotion  of  the 
New  Century  Program.  In  1939,  two  other  women  were  elected 
as  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Mrs.  W.  R.  Craig  of 
Mocksville,  North  Carolina,  became  an  alumnse  trustee  along  with 
Mrs.  Russell,  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Hunt  of  Dallas,  Texas,  was  also 
elected. 

The  organization  and  activity  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
expanded,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  execution  of  the 
New  Century  Program,  discussed  below.  Recently  the  office  of 
the  vice-president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  was  created.  Presi- 
dent Jarman  has  continuously  encouraged  the  Board  of  Trustees 
to  a  more  active  participation  in  the  promotion  of  the  college 
program,  emphasizing  the  opportunities  of  the  trusteeship  for 
constructive  educational  statesmanship.  The  cordial  cooperation 
between  the  president  and  the  Board  has  been  one  important  fac- 
tor in  the  recent  progress  of  the  College,  material  and  academic. 

Brief  mention  should  be  made  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  through  the  years.  Two  members  of  the  original 
Board,  discussed  in  Chapter  I,  continued  to  serve  into  the  1870's — 
Major  William  M.  Tate  and  Mr.  William  Frazier,  who  was  re- 
elected after  an  absence  from  Staunton.  Others  who  were  elected 
in  the  1850's  continued  on  into  Miss  Baldwin's  administration — 
Mr.  Davis  A.  Kayser,  Mr.  John  Trimble,  and  General  John  D. 
Imboden.  All  three  of  these  were  among  the  men  who  advanced 
money  for  the  annexes.  Mr.  Kayser,  husband  of  an  alumna, 
Sarah  Bell  (incidentally  the  alumnse  have  long  had  representa- 
tion on  the  Board  through  sons  and  husbands),  was  elected  in 
1850  and  continued  to  serve  until  1902.  During  the  1850's, 
Reverend  William  Brown,  pastor  of  the  Old  Stone  Church 
and  prominent  in  the  Virginia  Church,  assumed  Dr.  Francis 
McFarland's  place  as  president  of  the  Board.^^  There  were 
perhaps  other  changes  in  the  membership  of  which  no  record 
remains. 

The  first  president  of  the  Board  under  Miss  Baldwin's  princi- 
palship  was  her  banker  friend,  Mr.  John  Wayt,  who  served  until 
1877.  He  was  succeeded  after  several  years,  during  which 
apparently  there  was  no  president,  by  Dr.  G.  B.  Stickler,  brother 
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of  Miss  Virginia  Margaret  Strickler,  a  man  pronounced  by- 
scholarly  authority  "one  of  the  profoundest  thinkers  and  one  of 
the  ripest  scholars  in  the  ranks  of  Southern  Presbyterianism."^* 
He  served  on  the  Board  for  more  than  a  decade  and  was  its  presi- 
dent from  1880  to  1884,  during  which  time  he  was  pastor  of  the 
historic  Tinkling  Springs  Church,  whose  pastorate  had  furnished 
Dr.  B.  M.  Smith  to  the  first  Board  and  was  to  furnish  another 
able  president.  Dr.  George  B.  Finley  (1894-1909),  who  followed 
Dr.  Strickler  after  a  short  interval.  The  immediate  successor  of 
Dr.  Strickler  was  the  Reverend  James  Murray  (1884-1892),  pas- 
tor of  Bethel  Church,  which  had  been  represented  by  Dr.  Francis 
McFarland  and  whose  present  pastor,  Dr.  H.  S.  Turner,  is  vice- 
president  of  the  Board.  The  next  two  presidents.  Dr.  A.  M.  Fraser 
and  Dr.  Hunter  B.  Blakely,  were  pastors  of  the  First  Church  of 
Staunton.  Although  ministers  have  never  comprised  a  majority 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  presidency  of  it  has  usually  been 
filled  by  a  minister.  Exceptions  are  found  in  Mr.  John  Wayt 
(1863?-1877)  and  the  present  incumbent,  Mr.  James  D.  Francis, 
coal-mining  executive  of  Huntington,  West  Virginia.  Incidentally, 
Mr.  Francis  was  one  of  the  "Twelve  Against  the  Gods,"  the  out- 
standing industrialists  listed  and  analyzed  by  the  late  General 
Hugh  S.  Johnson  in  Collier's  of  March  12,  1938.  The  Presby- 
terian churches  of  Augusta  County,  a  stronghold  of  Presbyterian- 
ism  with  a  number  of  famous  old  churches,  have  furnished  many 
other  members  to  the  Board  of  Trustees :  Augusta  Stone  Church, 
the  Reverends  Francis  Henry  Bowman,  James  Van  Devanter, 
and  Alexander  Sprunt;  Hebron,  J.  E.  Booker  (later  pastor  of  the 
Second  Church  of  Staunton),  and  L.  B.  Johnson;  Tinkling 
Springs,  the  Reverend  John  Preston;  Loch  Willow  (Churchville), 
the  Reverend  Patterson  Fletcher;  the  Second  Church  of  Staun- 
ton, the  Reverends  W.  N.  Scott  and  W.  E.  Davis,  and  the  First 
Church,  the  Reverends  W.  E.  Baker  and  D.  K.  McFarland. 

Perhaps  the  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  best  known 
outside  local  circles  was  Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  native  of 
Winchester,  resident  of  Staunton,  member  of  Congress  for  eight 
years  in  early  life  and  again  during  his  last  ten  years,  professor 
of  law  in  Washington  and  Lee  University,  dean  of  the  Law 
School  of  George  Washington  University,  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  author  of  works  on  constitutional  law, 
notable  Democrat  of  the  old  school,  a  Cleveland  man  in  1896, 
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exponent  of  state's  rights  and  laissez-faire  economic  and  social 
policy  in  the  post-war  period,  always  an  opponent  of  corruption 
in  politics  and  the  collusion  of  business  and  politics.^'  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  from  1886  until  his  death  in 
1932.  For  many  years  he  took  a  very  active  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  school.  Another  member  of  the  Board  of  national  note 
was  General  John  Echols,  railroad  executive  mentioned  above. 
One  finds  a  considerable  representation  of  Confederate  veterans 
other  than  General  Echols — General  Imboden,  already  named, 
General  R.  D.  Lilley,  and  Colonel  Bolivar  Christian,  who  were 
prominent  as  local  figures. 

Among  the  other  members  of  the  Board  one  finds  a  long  roll 
of  business  and  professional  men  of  Staunton  and  Augusta 
County — men  who  had  a  leading  part  in  making  the  history  of 
this  picturesque,  solid,  and  sturdy  Valley  city.  Most  of  them  were 
or  are  elders  or  deacons  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  or  one 
of  the  other  Presbyterian  churches.  Besides  some  already  named 
were :  Alexander  H.  Taylor,  William  J.  Nelson,  John  K.  Woods, 
James  H.  Blackley,  Thomas  A.  Bledsoe,  Charles  Grattan,  Henry 
D.  Peck,  William  A.  Burke,  G.  G.  Childs,  J.  Mason  ^liller. 
Arista  Hoge,  H.  A.  Walker,  W.  H.  Landes,  J.  M.  Quarles,  S.  F. 
and  J.  W.  H.  Pilson,  John  M,  Spotts,  James  B.  Rawlings,  James 
A.  Fulton,  M.  M.  Edgar,  Hugh  B.  Sproul,  D.  Glenn  Ruckman, 
Charles  and  W.  H.  East,  Herbert  J.  Taylor,  Campbell  Pancake, 
Colonel  T,  H.  Russell,  A.  Erskine  Miller,  and  Charles  S.  Hunter. 
Two  recent  members,  now  dead,  might  be  mentioned  as  especially 
useful  in  the  difficult  period  just  following  the  closing  of  the 
Seminary — Mr.  Hugh  B.  Sproul  and  Colonel  T.  H.  Russell,  head 
of  the  Staunton  Military  Academy.  It  should  be  recorded  that 
Mr.  Sproul  left  $10,000  in  trust,  which  will  come  in  time  as  an 
endowment  for  the  College. 

It  remains  to  mention  members  of  the  Board  chosen  since 
1923  outside  the  bounds  of  the  county  and  some  from  outside  the 
state.  Among  these  have  been  an  increased  number  of  school 
men — Dr.  J.  A.  Burruss,  President  of  Virginia  PoMechnic  Insti- 
tute, an  able  and  loyal  member  since  1923 ;  the  late  Dean  H.  D. 
Campbell  of  Washington  and  Lee  University,  grandson  of  the 
founder;  Dr.  F.  L.  Brown,  Professor  of  Physics,  Universit}^  of 
Virginia;  and  Dr.  Hunter  Blakely,  former  president  of  the  Board 
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and  still  a  member,  now  President  of  Queens  College.  Ministers 
from  Virginia,  West  Virginia,  and  Maryland  have  included  or 
include:  the  Reverends  J.  G.  Venable,  W.  J.  McMillan, 
R.  B.  Grinnan,  F.  T.  McFadden,  Wallace  McP.  Alston,  J.  H. 
Marion,  J.  N.  Thomas,  Professor  of  Theology  in  Union  Theologi- 
cal Seminary,  and  Dr.  Harris  E.  Kirk,  Business  and  professional 
men  of  Richmond  and  other  Virginia  cities  who  have  served  since 
1923  include:  Judge  R.  F.  Hutcheson,  elected  president  of  the 
Board  just  before  his  death  in  1939,  W.  S.  Rhoads,  Charles  B. 
Hancock,  C.  B.  Richardson,  J.  Mitchell  Woods,  Herbert  J. 
Jackson,  John  H.  Reed,  Paul  Goodloe  Mclntire,  W.  B.  Blanton, 
Frank  H.  Pitman,  John  A.  Coke,  and  Richard  D.  Cooke. 

Physical  Expansion  and  Improvements  in  Mary  Baldwin 

Since  1929 

The  building  program  which  had  been  initiated  In  the  early 
part  of  the  twentieth  century  and  had  resulted  in  the  erection  of 
Memorial,  McClung,  and  Academic  ceased  in  1910.  Mr,  King 
continued  to  speak  of  a  new  auditorium  and  gymnasium- 
dormitory,  but  neither  was  begun.  The  First  World  War  and  the 
movement  for  a  new  college  on  the  college  site  put  these  projects 
further  into  the  background.  When  Dr,  Jarman  accepted  the 
presidency  of  Mary  Baldwin  in  1929,  his  immediate  objective 
was,  and  indeed  his  constant  aim  since  that  time  has  been,  to  make 
Mary  Baldwin  into  a  standard  college  along  the  most  liberal  and 
progressive  lines  in  faculty,  academic  organization,  curriculum, 
and  facilities  for  teaching.  With  limited  financial  resources,  ma- 
terial improvement  has  been  subordinate  to  these  educational 
objectives.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been  recognized  always  that  cer- 
tain material  improvements  were  essential  to  the  success  of  the 
academic  program  and  necessary  to  secure  the  approval  of  Mary 
Baldwin  as  a  standard  college.  Moreover,  additional  physical 
expansion  and  improvements  have  been  and  are  desired  to  make 
the  standard  college  more  efficient,  Dr,  Jarman  has  had  the  dif- 
ficult task  of  distributing  a  very  limited  income  (compared  to 
that  of  similar  institutions)  in  such  a  way  that  the  major  objective 
of  Mary  Baldwin,  a  liberal  education  for  women,  will  be  best 
served.    His  achievement  in  this  direction  has  been  outstanding 
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and  has  brought  him  deserved  recognition  as  a  liberal  and  pro- 
gressive Southern  educator. 

The  casual  observer  might  conclude  that  there  had  been  rela- 
tively little  change  in  the  Mary  Baldwin  campus  since  1929 — or 
indeed  since  1910 — until  the  William  Wayt  King  Auditorium- 
Physical  Education  Building  was  erected  in  the  present  year.  The 
view  from  Frederick  Street  or  within  the  Court  presents  the  same 
outward  aspects  of  gleaming  white  pillars  and  grass-covered 
terraces  rising  to  Hill  Top  and  Memorial.  But  the  friendly 
guide  (who  may  be  anyone  from  the  administrative  offices),  who 
delights  to  show  the  casual  observer  as  well  as  the  more  interested 
inspector  the  campus,  could  point  out  the  considerable  expansion 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  bounds  of  the  campus  itself  and  the 
many  improvements  that  have  been  made  inside  the  buildings. 
Some  of  the  changes  are  quite  obvious;  others  which  have  been 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  property  do  not  appear  to 
the  eye.  Some  old  landmarks  have  disappeared,  notably  the 
circus  benches ;  others,  the  boxwoods,  have  been  restored.  Para- 
doxically, some  changes  have  enhanced  the  old  traditions — the 
spacious  parlors  better  express  the  spirit  of  Virginia  hospitality 
than  did  the  stiff  and  heavy  and  rather  cheerless  Victorian  parlors 
of  the  past  generation.  Other  improvements — more  space  for 
scientific  investigation,  for  libraries,  and  for  recreation,  both 
social  and  physical — are  the  result  of  expansion  in  educational 
ideals.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  separate  the  discussion  of  physical 
from  academic  evolution. 

Since  the  physical  expansion  has  been  so  closely  conditioned 
also  by  endowment  requirements  and  the  status  of  the  current 
income,  a  statement  of  certain  financial  facts  might  preface  the 
discussion  of  material  improvements.  Until  1929,  Mary  Baldwin 
had  never  had  an  endowment  fund  so-called.  Miss  Baldwin 
had  left  certain  real  estate  and  buildings,  the  income  from  w^hich 
went  into  the  current  funds.  In  addition,  she  had  left  about 
$25,000  in  securities  (plus  those  used  in  the  building  of  Memo- 
rial). These  securities  and  the  income  from  them  had  been 
kept  as  a  "reserve  fund,"  for  an  emergency,  the  Board  said.  As 
indicated  above,  this  fund  was  all  used  in  the  purchase  of  the 
college  site  (apple  orchard).  A  surplus  fund  had  been  created 
after   1910   from  the   current  income  with  the  object  of  later 
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expansion  of  the  plant.  The  campaign  in  Staunton  in  1925  had 
produced  around  $45,000  by  1929  and  the  alumnse  campaign 
around  $28,000.  From  these  various  funds  and  properties  an 
endowment  was  set  up  in  1929.^®  From  1930  to  1936  the  endow- 
ment was  under  the  administration  of  Mr.  King,  as  Curator  of 
Endowments.  Although  the  alumnse  had  raised  their  fund  with 
the  primary  object  of  erecting  a  building  in  honor  of  Mr.  King, 
the  executive  board  of  the  Association  voted  to  add  this  to  the 
endowment  temporarily  in  order  that  the  College  might  be  able  to 
secure  standardization.^^  The  total  endowment  fund  was  $444,550 
in  June,  1930.^°  By  1941,  the  endowment  had  been  increased  to 
$598,900,  a  gain  of  $154,350.^^  This  gain  represented  an  increase 
from  the  surplus  of  the  College  of  income  over  expenditures, 
certain  individual  donations  to  the  College  in  scholarship  funds, 
and  the  Ida  Smith  Austin  Memorial  Trust  Fund  of  $50,000, 
created  by  the  will  of  a  notable  alumna.  During  the  years  of 
economic  depression  in  the  early  thirties,  the  endowment  suffered 
considerable  loss  through  depreciation  in  the  value  of  certain  of 
the  securities  purchased  before  1929;  but  the  gain  of  $154,350 
represents  the  net  gain  after  losses  were  deducted.  In  the  same 
period,  1930-1941,  the  investment  in  buildings  and  improvements 
had  increased  from  $501,000  to  $701,676.^2  From  1929  to  1941, 
the  total  surplus  of  the  College  from  all  sources  of  income,  includ- 
ing gifts,  over  expenditure  was  $263,273.05.  From  this  had  come 
the  greater  part  of  the  increase  of  endowment  and  the  money  for 
expansion  and  improvement  in  buildings  Throughout  this  period, 
in  spite  of  a  drop  in  enrollment  in  the  early  thirties  through  the 
closing  of  the  Seminary  in  1929,  the  College  had  operated  without 
a  deficit  or  debt.  At  the  same  time  there  had  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  annual  expenditure — from  $145,291.32  in  1929-30  to 
$226,746.48  in  1941,  an  increase  only  in  part  offset  by  the  increase 
in  student  fees.^^  The  financial  administration  of  the  institution 
had  remained  sound  and  conservative,  and  a  liberal  educational 
policy  had  been  instituted  at  the  same  time.  The  results  proved 
the  wisdom  of  Dr.  Jarman  in  insisting  on  the  educational  advance 
in  spite  of  possible  risks  and  obstacles.  These  figures  are  evidence, 
too,  as  Dr.  Jarman  explained  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  his 
annual  report  in  1939,  of  the  handicaps  under  which  Mary 
Baldwin,  with  total  assets  amounting  in  1941  to  $1,299,476,  main- 
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tains  her  place  as  a  standard  college  for  women  in  comparison 
with  institutions  like  Randolph-Macon,  a  neighboring  institution, 
with  $3,000,000,  or  Mount  Holyoke  with  more  than  $10,000,000 
or  Smith  or  Vassar  with  more  than  $  15, 000,000. ^^ 

To  return  to  the  survey  of  physical  expansion  and  improve- 
ments during  this  period  since  1929,  Dr.  Jarman  thus  summarized 
it  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  in  his  repart  in  1939: 

The  entire  physical  plant  has  been  largely  remodelled  and  refurnished 
so  as  to  meet  the  changed  demands.  A  building  has  been  acquired  and 
the  necessary  laboratory  and  lecture  rooms  provided  for  the  departments 
of  chemistry  and  physics.  Additional  dormitory  space  has  been  provided 
for  forty-one  students.  The  music  studios  and  practice  rooms  have  been 
removed  from  the  academic  building  into  other  quarters ;  added  social 
rooms  and  administrative  offices  have  been  provided ;  new  tennis  courts 
have  been  built,  and  the  athletic  field  has  been  enlarged  and  developed. 
Several  pieces  of  real  estate  near    the  campus  have  been  purchased. 

This  summary  gives  the  main  features  of  the  changes  up  to  the 
construction  of  the  William  Wayt  King  Building.  However,  a 
more  detailed  description  seems  justified.  With  respect  to  expan- 
sion of  grounds,  the  administration  purchased  seven  lots  on  the 
college  block.  As  a  result  of  these  purchases  the  entire  block, 
which  forms  the  main  part  of  the  Mary  Baldwin  "campus," 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  College.  It  is  interesting  that  it 
took  ninety-eight  years  for  Mary  Baldwin  to  come  into  possession 
of  this  one  block.  It  may  be  recalled  that  it  existed  without  any 
real  estate  for  a  period  of  thirty  years.  The  remaining  parts  of 
this  block  consisted  in  part  of  some  Negro  property  back  of  Hill 
Top  on  Academy  Street  purchased  in  1933  and  1934.^^  In  1936, 
the  College  purchased  two  buildings  and  lots  on  North  New  Street 
for  $5,000  and  $7,500.^*^  These  were  used  for  a  music  building  and 
practice  hall  until  they  had  to  be  razed  to  give  place  to  the  William 
Wayt  King  Building.  In  1940,  the  remaining  property  on  New 
Street,  two  lots  and  buildings,  was  bought  for  $20,000.2''  For  a 
year  one  of  these  buildings  was  used  as  an  art  building  until  it 
too  was  razed  in  the  summer  of  1941.  These  acquisitions  rounded 
out  the  block  bounded  by  Frederick,  New,  Academy,  and  Market 
Streets  as  the  property  and  campus  of  Mary  Baldwin.  In  the 
meantime,  certain  properties  had  been  acquired  on  neighboring 
blocks.  In  1935,  the  College  purchased  the  property  now  known 
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as  Martha  Riddle  Hall  for  $15,000,  and  in  1937,  the  Board  of 
Trustees  approved  the  purchase  of  the  Cochran  home,  now  the 
Alumnae  Club  House,  for  $14,000.^^  At  the  same  time  the  Board 
voted  to  purchase  the  Woodvi^ard  lots  north  of  the  Maids'  Cottage. 
In  the  preceding  year,  the  Beckler  House,  now  the  Science  Build- 
ing, on  the  corner  of  Market  and  Frederick  had  been  purchased 
for  $5,900.2^  Finally,  in  the  spring  of  1941,  the  College  purchased 
from  Professor  Schmidt  the  present  Music  Building.^"  Thus  the 
College,  without  adequate  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  number  of 
new  buildings,  has  been  able  to  expand  its  accommodations  by  the 
acquisition  of  adjoining  properties  and  the  remodelling  of  these 
for  educational,  dormitory,  or  social  purposes.  Four  of  these  had 
to  give  place  to  the  new  building,  but  four  others  are  now  in  use. 

The  changes  made  on  the  campus  grounds  have  been  relatively 
few.  The  Senior  Bench  had  already  appeared  on  the  upper  front 
terrace  as  a  gift,  along  with  the  Trophy  Case,  of  the  Class  of 
1929.  The  planting  of  the  boxwoods  in  1932  restored  a  traditional 
feature  of  the  campus  of  Miss  Baldwin's  day.  Of  the  eight  plants 
in  front  of  Main,  one  was  a  gift  of  the  family  of  Margaret 
Cochran,  an  alumna,  in  her  memory;  one  a  gift  of  another  friend 
of  the  College;  and  two  were  given  by  the  Class  of  1932.^^  New 
lights  on  the  front  campus  with  lanterns  of  antique  design  were 
the  gift  of  the  class  of  1937.^^  In  1931,  two  new  tennis  courts 
were  made  on  the  upper  campus,  one  half  the  cost  of  $300  being 
contributed  by  the  Athletic  Association.^^  A  brick  wall  has  been 
built  around  the  campus  at  the  back.  The  same  meticulous  care 
of  both  grounds  and  buildings  is  maintained. 

The  important  internal  changes  in  the  old  buildings  have 
occurred  primarily  in  Main,  Academic,  and  the  Chapel.  One  of 
the  first  changes  made  was  the  provision  of  an  office  for  the 
alumnae  secretary  in  the  fall  of  1929.  The  alumnse  News-Letter 
announced  the  satisfaction  of  the  Association  with  this  provision : 
"The  Alumnse  Office  situated  in  the  west  wing  of  Main  .  .  .  has 
this  year  taken  a  definite  place  in  the  college.  The  Alumnse  Sec- 
retary and  her  assistants  are  familiar  figures  to  the  students  and 
faculty  and  are  cordially  invited  to  participate  in  every  feature 
and  activity  of  college  life.  The  office  is  open  every  day  and  the 
girls  and  teachers  delight  us  with  frequent  visits  on  business  and 
social  errands."^*    Upon  the  opening  of  the  Club  House  in  the 
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fall  of  1931  the  Alumnae  Office  was  moved  there,  and  the  relation 
between  alumnae  and  students  became  still  closer. 

The  other  innovation  in  the  west  wing  of  Main  was  the  insti- 
tution of  a  Day  Students'  Room.  Day  students  in  schools  that  are 
primarily  for  boarding  students  have  generally  felt,  it  seems,  and 
no  doubt  with  much  reason,  that  they  are  treated  as  stepdaughters. 
With  no  intentional  neglect  of  the  day  students,  a  school  centers 
around  the  life  of  those  who  live  in  it  and  make  up  the  majority. 
Up  to  the  fall  of  1930,  the  day  students  had  never  had  a  place  in 
Mary  Baldwin  that  they  could  call  their  own.  During  the  session 
of  1929-1930  they  had  been  organized  as  a  part  of  the  Student 
Government  Association  and  had  asked  for  a  room,  which  they 
received  in  the  fall  of  1930  and  furnished  as  a  lounge  and 
equipped  with  a  victrola  that  they  hoped  might  drown  out  Pro- 
fessor Schmidt's  piano  next  door.^^  The  day  students  have  since 
secured,  in  addition,  the  large  room  across  the  hall  from  their 
original  home;  and  in  1941,  an  adjoining  rest  room  was  installed. 
In  campus  activities  as  well  as  in  physical  conveniences  the  day 
students  have  been  given  increasing  recognition.  In  the  fall  of 
1930  a  college  book  store  was  established  just  back  of  the  Chapel 
(later  moved  to  its  present  place  on  the  post  office  gallery) .^^  Up 
to  this  time  books  and  stationery  for  the  students  were  secured 
through  the  Staunton  book  stores.  On  the  second  floor  of  Main 
a  room  was  provided  for  the  Student  Government  Council. 

In  this  same  fall  changes  began  to  be  made  in  the  Chapel. 
Until  the  closing  of  the  Seminary  in  the  spring  of  1929,  the  Chapel 
had  continued  to  be  used  as  a  study  hall  for  seminary  students 
and  college  students  without  privileges.  It  was  still  furnished 
with  school  desks  and  the  famous  "circus  benches,"  which  occu- 
pied each  side  of  the  stage.  Of  the  improvements  made  in  the 
Chapel  the  Mary  Baldwin  Bulletin  declared : 

Chapel  stage  has  been  transformed.  The  "Circus  Benches,"  abhorred 
by  many  girls,  have  been  removed  and  the  stage  proper  widened.  Foot- 
lights have  been  installed,  complete  with  dimmers,  reflectors,  spotlights, 
and  various  other  contrivances  necessary  for  the  very  elaborate  perform- 
ances that  are  being  presented  by  the  Dramatic  Department.  Sumptuous 
brown  velvet  curtains,  which  add  a  truly  regal  atmosphere,  have  been  hung 
and  work  smoothly  and  easily. 

But  our  greatest  pride  is  the  organ.  .  .  .  The  administrative  officers  and 
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the  college  girls  are  of  course  elated  over  such  a  wonderful  addition  to 
the  college  equipment,  but  no  more  so  than  the  alumnae.  .  .  .  ^'^ 

On  January  9,  1931,  the  organ  was  dedicated  in  a  recital 
by  Professor  Schmidt.  One  interesting  detail  might  be  related. 
Mr.  A.  E.  Hodgson,  who  built  and  installed  the  organ,  was  a 
nephew  of  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnett,  author  of  Little  Lord 
Fauntleroy.  She  had  visited  in  his  home  and  from  him  as  a  child 
she  had  drawn  her  character  of  the  Little  Lord.  He  was  the  first 
to  wear  the  Little  Lord  Fauntleroy  suit,  designed  by  his  mother.^^ 
The  new  organ  has  been  a  valuable  addition  for  instruction  on 
the  instrument,  for  chapel  services,  and  for  concerts.  Up  to  the 
time  of  its  installation  instruction  had  been  given  on  the  organ  of 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  with  considerable  inconvenience 
and  some  expense.  In  1935,  the  Dramatic  Club  gave  a  new  hard- 
wood floor  for  the  stage.  Changes  in  the  Chapel  did  not  stop  with 
the  stage.  A  new  floor  with  adequate  slope  was  put  in  and  opera 
seats  replaced  the  desks.  The  seats  were  a  contribution  in  part 
of  students,  faculty,  and  some  alumna. ^^  Every  senior  gave  a 
seat  and  the  Class  of  1931  gave  in  addition  $140  for  the  purchase 
of  others,  and  a  number  were  contributed  by  members  of  other 
classes.  The  Senior  Qass  of  1939  gave  new  lights  for  the  Chapel, 
"cathedral  lanterns  in  the  Gothic  manner."*"  A  new  concrete 
foundation  and  steel  framework  were  installed  for  the  Chapel 
building  in  1932.*^  The  dining  room,  occupying  the  first  floor  of 
the  Chapel  building,  was  remodelled  and  redecorated  during  the 
same  spring  and  a  new  office  provided  for  the  dietitian.*^  A  later 
improvement  in  the  dining  room,  made  in  1937,  was  the  provision 
of  insulation  to  deaden  the  noise.*^  It  has  helped,  although  the 
acoustics  of  this  room  constitute  a  real  problem.  More  recently 
two  large  mirrors  placed  opposite  each  other  across  the  room, 
reaching  to  the  ceiling,  have  been  presented  to  the  College  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Messer  and  Gertrude  Messer  Cheek,  '35.  These 
have  added  greatly  to  the  distinctive  charm  of  this  historic  old 
room. 

In  the  meantime,  radical  changes  were  being  made  in  historic 
Main  Building.  Outstanding  among  these  were  a  complete  re- 
arrangement and  refurnishing  of  the  administrative  offices,  the 
provision  of  additional  parlors,  including  a   faculty  parlor,  the 
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redecoration  and  refurnishing  of  all  the  parlors,  and  the  provision 
of  a  recreation  room  for  students  on  the  Upper  Back  Gallery.  It 
will  be  recalled  that  in  Miss  Baldwin's  day  the  entire  adminis- 
tration of  the  College  was  established  in  one  room,  the  "Office," 
now  the  office  of  the  Dean  of  the  College.  It  was  even  the  place 
where  students  came  to  copy  the  dictionary  or  memorize  poetry 
in  punishment  for  misdemeanors.  Here  Mr.  King  continued  to 
have  his  desk  for  some  years  after  Miss  Baldwin's  death.  When 
Academic  gave  a  new  home  to  the  library,  he  moved  into  what 
are  now  the  offices  of  the  president  and  the  registrar.  Dr.  Fraser, 
as  president,  had  never  had  an  office  in  the  College.  Miss  Higgins, 
the  dean  and  principal  of  the  Seminary,  had  continued  to  occupy 
the  central  office,  and  Dr.  Jarman's  office  during  the  first  year  of 
his  administration  was  in  the  present  Red  Parlor.  But  in  the 
summer  of  1931  a  complete  change  was  made.**  The  Business 
Office  was  placed  in  the  old  Girls'  Parlor,  where  it  remains  today, 
a  location  more  convenient  to  business  callers,  to  the  dining  room 
and  book  store,  which  it  supplies,  and  to  the  employees.  The 
President's  office  and  the  office  for  the  registrar  were  moved  into 
their  present  location.  New  office  equipment  for  the  registrar, 
including  files  and  a  steel  safe,  was  purchased.  Later,  in  1938, 
a  division  was  made  in  the  registrar's  office  to  provide  a  separate 
office  for  the  Dean  of  Instruction.*^  The  central  office  now  became 
the  home  of  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  the  center  of  the  daily 
contacts  of  the  administration  with  the  students,  with  patrons, 
with  alumnse,  or  with  other  visitors.  A  paramount  objective  in 
the  decoration  and  furnishing  of  this  room  has  been  to  give  it  the 
aspect  of  a  comfortable  living  room  instead  of  a  business  office. 
It  presents  a  great  contrast  to  the  interesting  and  picturesque,  but 
very  crowded,  office  of  Miss  Baldwin,  as  revealed  in  the  pictures 
in  the  catalogues  of  her  day;  and  yet,  like  the  parlors,  it  really 
achieves  one  of  her  principal  aims — to  make  the  school  like  a 
home. 

The  redecoration  of  the  parlors  was  the  work  of  the  alumnse, 
with  considerable  assistance  from  the  College.  The  main  contri- 
bution for  this  purpose  came  from  Mr.  T.  B.  Stackhouse  of 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  who  gave  $500  in  memory  of  his  wife, 
Elizabeth  Hamer  Stackhouse,  a  student  of  1882.  The  change  in 
the  parlors  best  reflects  the   radical  modification  in  the   social 
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regime  of  Mary  Baldwin.  The  object  was  to  turn  them  into  places 
for  daily  use.  "Our  hope  is  to  make  these  rooms  so  comfortable 
and  lovely  that  each  girl  will  feel  that  it  is  really  home,  and  that 
it  is  here  at  her  command  .  .  .  ,"  the  Alumnae  Secretary  an- 
nounced.*® Letters  written  by  her  requesting  a  dollar  for  this 
work  brought  some  interesting  replies:  "Almost  thankfully  I 
enclose  the  requested  dollar,  and  hope  that  the  Hamburg  curtains 
have  waved  for  the  last  year."*^  And  another:  "I  laughed  when 
I  read  the  letter  and  wondered  how  the  younger  folks  knew  we 
had  those  terrible  Hamburg  curtains,  and  I  can  see  the  roses  on 
the  carpet — but  way  back  in  '85,  believe  me,  that  parlor  looked 
splendid."  Of  the  redecoration  the  Secretary  wrote : 

One  is  immediately  impressed  on  entering  the  rooms,  for  the  decoration 
stands  out  in  artistic  simplicity.  The  Hamburg  curtains  have  been  re- 
placed by  dainty  marquisette  at  the  side  of  which  hang  deep  folds  of  soft 
green  draperies  and  the  new  rugs  are  of  the  same  color.  The  quaint  old 
sofas  done  in  pansy  velour,  the  odd  chairs  in  old  gold  damask,  the  im- 
ported cretonne  slip-covers  of  yellow  with  a  medley  of  flowers,  the  wall 
paper  of  ivory  with  gently  traced  diamonds  of  green  and  silver  and  the 
fire  crackling  on  the  hearth,  all  contribute  their  part  in  returning  to  the 
parlors  their  glory  of  the  past.^^ 

Although  some  of  the  old  furniture  was  assembled  and  restored 
for  use  in  the  parlors,  the  return  of  them  to  "their  glory  of  the 
past"  was  no  doubt  a  work  of  the  imagination.  The  parlors  of 
Miss  Baldwin's  day  were  perhaps  not  very  different  in  atmos- 
phere or  use  from  those  of  the  generation  which  had  followed. 
On  October  4,  1931,  a  formal  opening  of  the  new  parlors  took 
place,  with  a  tea  given  by  the  alumnae  at  which  relatives  of  Miss 
Baldwin  were  honored  guests.  The  picture  of  Aurora  ("Phoebus 
and  the  Hours  preceded  by  Aurora,"  masterpiece  of  Guido  Reni) 
has  continued  to  be  a  matter  of  controversy  between  the  alumnae 
of  the  late  nineteenth  century,  at  which  time,  it  seems,  the  picture 
was  very  popular  generally  as  well  as  being  highly  prized  by  Miss 
Baldwin,  and  those  of  the  present  whose  taste  in  art  is  different. 
It  has  become  a  sort  of  symbol  of  the  conflict  of  the  Victorian 
with  the  modern  age. 

In  addition  to  the  changes  in  the  Green  Parlors  made  by  the 
alumnae,  the  Red  Parlor  was  vacated  by  the  president  and  became 
a  place  for  the  use  of  students  for  their  dates  or  for  meetings  of 
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girls.  Two  senior  classes  (1934  and  1938)  have  contributed  the 
rug  and  the  furniture  for  this  room.  And  the  classes  of  1933  and 
1935  gave  a  light  and  rug  for  the  front  hall  and  a  new  front  door 
and  doorway.  Upstairs  in  Main  a  room  was  furnished  as  a 
faculty  parlor,  although  it  is  open  to  student  use  also.  In  this 
room  faculty  meetings  are  held.  The  famous  Long  Room,  com- 
bined with  an  adjoining  room,  is  now  an  informal  recreation 
center  for  the  girls,  and  the  entire  Upper  Back  Gallery  has  also 
been  furnished  as  a  recreation  room,  with  radio  and  ping  pong 
tables.  By  these  various  changes  the  amount  of  parlor  and  social 
recreation  space  for  the  use  of  the  girls  has  been  increased  four- 
fold.*^ There  was  and  is  still  need  for  much  more.  The  students 
sought  to  get  a  social  room  in  each  residence  hall,  but  the  limited 
dormitory  space  has  not  made  this  advisable. 

Another  old  institution  that  passed  away  as  a  result  of  the 
physical  changes  was  "Mail  Call."  In  a  letter  to  Campus 
Comments  in  the  spring  of  1930  a  student  wrote :  "As  a  class  in 
organized  society,  college  girls,  our  dignity  suffers  to  have  the 
mail  delivered  in  such  an  informal  fashion."^"  In  the  following 
year  the  present  post  office  on  the  first  floor  of  Main  was  opened. 
Other  changes  that  brought  comfort  and  conveniences  were 
ironing  rooms  and  shower  baths  in  the  various  residences.  And,  in 
the  summer  of  1935,  the  entire  plant  was  rewired  with  new  light 
fixtures  and  double  floor  outlets  in  each  room.^^  To  meet  the 
state  requirements,  an  automatic  sprinkler  system  was  installed 
in  Sky  High  and  the  Infirmary,  the  two  wooden  structures,  to 
reduce  the  fire  hazard.^^ 

The  Alumnae  Club  House,  opened  in  December,  1931,  has 
probably  done  more  than  any  one  thing  to  make  the  girls  happy, 
or  at  least  a  very  considerable  group  of  them.^^  It  is  the  only 
place  on  the  campus  where  they  can  smoke.  Here  they  meet  for 
cokes,  bridge,  and  "bull"  sessions.  This  property,  the  Cochran 
house,  was  rented  by  the  College  and  turned  over  to  the  Alumnse 
Association  for  its  offices  and  a  lounge  and  tea  room  for  the  girls 
operated  by  the  alumnse.  There  are  also  some  bed  rooms,  which 
the  alumnae  furnished.  To  give  more  room  for  recreation  pur- 
poses, the  alumnae  offices  have  been  moved  upstairs.  In  1937,  as 
noted  above,  the  College  bought  this  property. 

Until  the  fall  of   1934,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jarman  lived  in  the 
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former  Teachers'  Home.  Then  they  moved  into  Rose  Terrace,  or 
the  President's  Home,  on  the  hill  north  of  Sky  High.  This  house, 
built  by  a  Mr.  Erwin  in  1874  and  named  Rose  Terrace,  is  said  to 
have  been  the  most  costly  house  ever  erected  in  Staunton  up  to 
that  time.^*  Later  a  Mr.  Bruce  bought  it,  and  it  was  usually  called 
the  Bruce  property  by  the  Board  of  Trustees,  who  bought  it  in 
1919  and  rented  it  to  Professor  Schmidt.  For  some  years  before 
the  College  secured  it,  it  had  been  used  as  a  hospital,  the  Augusta 
Sanitarium,  by  Drs.  Catlett  and  Whitmore.  Thus  this  house,  like 
Hill  Top  and  others,  has  had  a  life  of  its  own  and  legends  and 
ghosts  of  its  own  apart  from  the  College.  Much  change  was  made 
in  the  interior  and  grounds  of  Rose  Terrace,  however,  before  Dr. 
Jarman  moved  into  it;  and  it  has  become  another  of  the  social 
centers  of  the  campus.  The  Teachers'  Home,  next  to  the  church, 
was  now  opened  as  a  dormitory  and  named  Fraser  Hall.  Further 
dormitory  rooms  were  secured  with  the  purchase  in  1935  of  the 
house  now  Martha  Riddle  Hall.  At  first  the  lower  floor  of  this 
building  was  used  for  music  studios,  but  with  the  opening  of  the 
Music  Building  in  the  next  year,  Martha  Riddle  became  a  resi- 
dence hall.  Other  dormitory  rooms  were  provided  when  the  Art 
Studio  was  moved  from  its  historic  home  at  the  top  of  Sky  High 
in  the  summer  of  1941  to  the  Pancake  house,  on  Frederick  Street, 
which  had  been  attractively  remodelled  and  redecorated  for  this 
purpose.  Now  it  is  the  Art  Building. 

It  remains  to  relate  the  gradual  relief  of  the  congestion  of 
Academic.  When  it  was  constructed  in  1910,  it  must  have  seemed 
a  spacious  heaven  to  teachers  in  exchange  for  the  old  classroom 
building,  the  former  bowling  alley.  But,  as  the  College  expanded 
its  academic  program,  it  became  unbearably  crowded  with  the 
uncongenial  elements  present  in  it  from  its  erection — class-rooms, 
laboratories,  library,  and  practice  halls.  When  the  Association  of 
American  Universities  sent  an  educator  to  inspect  the  institution 
in  1935,  he  found  the  conditions  in  this  building  a  major  source 
of  criticism,  although  some  improvement  had  been  made  since 
1929  before  he  came.  Indeed,  he  declared  that  possibly  nowhere 
in  the  entire  country  was  so  good  a  college  operated  under  such 
adverse  conditions.^^  Further  changes  brought  the  removal  of 
all  pianos,  now  placed  in  a  separate  music  building,  so  that  the 
constant  din  of  music  practice  no  longer  created  the  nightmare 
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that  it  had  for  decades  past;  then,  in  1936,  the  physics  and  chemis- 
try laboratories  were  moved  to  the  Science  Building.  Only  the 
biology  laboratory  remains  in  Academic.  The  space  for  the  library 
and  its  seating  capacity  have  been  greatly  increased,  but  it  is  again 
outgrowing  its  bounds.  The  erection  of  the  new  auditorium- 
gymnasium  (1942)  has  relieved  the  congestion  in  Academic.  The 
business  and  speech  departments  have  been  removed  to  the  "old 
gymnasium,"  and  an  additional  class-room  and  office  space  for 
ten  faculty  members  are  now  provided  on  the  third  floor  of 
Academic.  Some  physical  needs  of  the  College  have  been  noted  in 
this  relation  of  the  improvements.  A  more  complete  history  of 
the  new  building  and  of  plans  for  future  building  is  reserved  for 
discussion  under  the  Centennial  and  the  New  Century  Program. 
A  brief  account  of  the  later  history  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Memorial  project,  which  had  unfortunately  become  a  white  ele- 
phant for  the  College,  might  be  given  here.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  the  College  had  raised  $30,000  in  a  nation-wide  campaign  for 
the  purpose  of  converting  his  birthplace  into  a  shrine  and  erecting 
other  buildings  in  his  honor.  The  $30,000  was  spent  in  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Manse  from  the  Presbyterian  Church.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  resolved  in  July,  1930,  to  sell  this  to  a  memorial 
society,  if  such  could  be  established,  giving  the  deed  to  the  pro- 
perty in  recognition  of  the  $30,000  raised,  but  asking  the  $33,000, 
with  interest,  which  the  College  had  spent  on  the  cam- 
paign.^^  The  Executive  Committee  was  asked  to  act  for  the 
Board  in  promoting  the  formation  of  such  a  society.  Later  a 
Citizens'  Committee  was  appointed  to  co-operate  with  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Board  in  advertising  the  project  and  in  opening  the 
Manse  temporarily  as  a  shrine."  The  Garden  Clubs  of  Virginia 
undertook  the  restoration  and  care  of  the  garden.^^  Through  the 
enterprise  of  Mrs.  Emily  Pancake  Smith,  the  sum  of  $5,000  was 
raised  for  this  purpose.  The  garden  is  a  formal  one  of  Victorian 
type.  Finally  a  Woodrow  Wilson  Birthplace  Foundation  was 
established  which,  with  the  aid  of  an  appropriation  by  the  State  of 
Virginia,  bought  the  Manse  from  the  College  for  $25,000.^^  (It 
might  be  noted  that  the  College  had  lost  more  than  $20,000  in 
costs  and  carrying  charges  in  this  effort.)  Mrs.  Cordell  Hull  is 
president  of  the  organization.  Senators  Carter  Glass  and  Harr}^ 
Flood   Byrd,  vice-presidents,  Jesse  Jones,  treasurer,   and  Mrs. 
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Emily  Pancake  Smith,  secretary  and  assistant-treasurer.  Both 
women  are  natives  of  Staunton  and  alumnse  of  Mary  Baldwin. 
The  purpose  announced  by  the  Foundation  was  to  set  apart  the 
birthplace  of  Wilson  as  a  national  shrine 

dedicated  to  the  aims  and  ideals  and  purpose  for  which  Woodrow  Wilson 
lived  and  died — that  men  of  every  nation  and  all  times  might  have  a  fairer 
opportunity  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  democracy  and  thus  be  better  enabled  to 
attain  the  mental,  moral,  and  spiritual  development  intended  for  them  by 
their  Divine  Creator.^" 

On  May  1,  1941,  the  Manse  was  dedicated  by  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  as  a  Woodrow  Wilson  shrine.  Although  Mary 
Baldwin  had  failed  in  her  original  plan  and  had  lost  in  a  material 
sense  from  this  effort  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Wilson,  she 
had  been  the  means  by  which  his  birthplace  was  finally  set  aside 
as  a  national  shrine. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  mentioned  that,  in  spite  of  her  losses 
in  this  movement  to  establish  a  memorial  to  Woodrow  Wilson, 
Mary  Baldwin  made  a  gift  to  the  fund.®^  Many  other  instances 
of  similar  contributions  to  causes,  primarily  local,  could  be  cited. 
In  1915  the  College  subscribed  $4,000  to  the  Presbyterian  Church 
for  a  Sunday  School  Building.^^  Five  hundred  dollars  was  given 
for  the  erection  of  the  present  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building.^^  The 
generous  gifts  of  Miss  Baldwin  to  her  church  and  to  all  com- 
munity causes  encouraged  the  public  to  continue  to  look  to  her 
school  for  benevolences,  thus  creating  a  rather  difficult  position 
for  such  an  institution  in  the  present  day. 

The  Administration  and  the  Faculty  of 
Mary  Baldwin  College 

More  significant  than  the  physical  changes  in  Mary  Baldwin 
since  1929  have  been  the  changes  in  organization  and  adminis- 
tration, to  which  the  physical  changes  have  been  closely  related. 
Under  Dr.  Jarman  the  administrative  organization  was  rapidly 
brought  into  conformity  with  the  system  usually  found  in  colleges, 
a  condition  which  had  not  existed  before  1929.  Up  to  1923,  the 
Principal  and  the  Business  Manager  were  the  entire  administrative 
organization,  with  no  assistants  and  for  many  years  no  secre- 
taries. The  Principal  was  not  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Board, 
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and  Miss  Weimar  as  principal  did  not  appear  before  the  Board, 
but  made  reports  only  in  writing.  In  1923,  the  presidency  of  the 
College  was  created  and  a  deanship  inaugurated.  Technically  Dr. 
Fraser  was  an  ex-officio  member  of  the  Board  as  president  of 
the  College ;  actually  he  remained  the  active  president  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  and  made  reports  to  th^  Synod  as  such.  So  far  as 
the  internal  administration  of  the  College  was  concerned  he  was 
merely  the  channel  through  which  Miss  Higgins,  the  dean, 
reported  to  the  Board  on  all  matters,  social  and  academic.  The 
position  of  the  business  manager  had  been  unusual  as  he  was 
practically  independent  in  his  sphere  of  any  control  from  the  head 
of  the  school.  His  responsibility  was  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
only. 

A  clear  definition  of  the  office  of  president  was  a  prime  neces- 
sity when  Dr.  Jarman  undertook  the  direction  of  the  College. 
In  July,  1929,  the  Committee  on  By-laws  recommended  the  fol- 
lowing provision,  which  was  adopted : 

The  President  shall  be  executive  head  of  the  College  and  shall  perform 
the  duties  which  ordinarily  pertain  to  that  office.  He  shall  be  responsible 
to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  operation  of  all  the  departments  of  the 
College  and  shall  under  the  Board  have  final  authority  in  the  determina- 
tion of  the  policies  of  the  different  departments  of  the  College  and  in  the 
execution  of  these  policies.  The  President  shall  be  the  official  medium  of 
communication  between  the  faculty  and  the  officers  of  the  College  and  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  between  the  students  of  the  College  and  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  and  between  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  Sjmod  of  Virginia. 

The  President  shall  report  annually  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  for  every 
department  of  the  College  except  for  the  Business  Manager.  .  . 

The  President  shall  be  ex-officio  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
and  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Board. 

The  President  shall  recommend  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  the  election 
of  all  officers  and  members  of  the  faculty  and  promotions  of  the  same  with 
statement  of  salaries.  .  .  .  ^* 

Under  these  amended  by-laws,  the  business  manager  remained, 
however,  an  officer  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  After  the  resig- 
nation of  Mr.  King  in  1930,  this  office  was  brought  under  the 
direction  of  the  president.  Since  1930,  this  office  has  been  ably 
administered  by  Mr.  John  B.  Daffin,  with  Mr.  James  T.  Spillman 
as  assistant.  The  title  today  is  Bursar.  When  Mr.  King  resigned 
the  office  of  custodian  of  endowment  in   1936,   the  Board  of 
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Trustees  revived  its  old  office  of  treasurer ;  this  officer  had  man- 
aged the  "reserve  fund"  up  to  1930.  The  treasurer  of  the  Board 
now  has  charge  of  the  endowment.  Mr.  Baffin  holds  this  office  al- 
so, and  for  its  administration  he  is  responsible  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  through  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Board,  of  which 
the  President  of  the  College  is  a  member. 

Miss  Higgins  had  been  continued  in  office  as  dean  of  the 
College,  subject  as  such  to  the  president,  since  the  Board  of 
Trustees  made  no  attempt  to  define  this  office.  Recognizing  the 
need  of  a  person  responsible  for  the  social  administration  of  the 
College  apart  from  academic  matters,  Dr.  Jarman  proposed  to  the 
Board  in  January,  1930,  the  creation  of  the  office  of  dean  of 
women.  Under  the  president,  the  dean  would  have  charge  of  all 
student  activities  other  than  educational  and  would  co-operate 
with  the  president  and  faculty  in  setting  up  and  administering  a 
suitable  plan  of  student  government  and  regulations  for  student 
conduct.^^  The  office  was  created,  the  title  later  being  changed 
to  Dean  of  the  College.  Miss  Elizabeth  Pfohl,  who  held  the  office 
until  the  close  of  the  session  of  1935-36,  was  largely  responsible, 
with  the  encouragement  of  Dr.  Jarman  and  the  co-operation  of 
the  faculty,  in  instituting  a  new  social  regime  in  the  College  and 
hence  for  one  of  the  most  significant  aspects  of  the  evolution  of 
the  College  since  1929.  The  new  social  policy  and  regulations  are 
discussed  in  more  detail  under  student  government  and  various 
other  sections  of  this  chapter.  The  dean's  office  touches  the  life 
of  the  College  at  every  angle,  physical,  social,  and  academic,  and 
many  of  the  activities  of  the  faculty  as  well  as  of  the  students, 
and  relations  with  alumnae,  patrons,  and  visitors.  Its  functions 
are  broader  than  those  usually  exercised  by  the  office  of  dean  of 
women,  including  certain  academic  adjustments  as  a  part  of  its 
activity.  Through  this  office  Mary  Baldwin  attempts  to  carry  on 
in  a  new  day  her  aims  so  long  upheld  of  "surrounding  the  students 
with  all  the  influences  of  a  refined  home  circle  and  fitting  them 
for  the  social  duties  of  life."  Although  some  changes  in  detail 
may  have  occurred,  the  following  description  of  its  activities 
given  by  Miss  Pfohl  in  1932  in  an  invitation  to  the  alumnse  to 
visit  the  dean's  office,  remains  true : 

Should  you  accept  our  invitation  and  come  back  to  Mary  Baldwin,  you 
will  certainly  arrive  first,  after  you  have  passed  Ham  and  Jam,  who  still 
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guard  the  front  steps,  and  Mary  Scott  or  Kallie,  who  alternately  guard 
the  front  door,  at  the  office  of  the  Dean.  I  could  almost  wish  that  it 
would  be  a  cool  day,  or  at  least  a  cloudy  one,  for  then  there  would  be  an 
open  fire  in  the  grate  and  you  could  sit  down  on  one  of  Miss  Baldwin's 
red  plush  footstools  and  gaze  at  your  reflection  in  the  polished  brasses 
of  the  fire-set.  If  you  were  willing  to  rest  there  for  an  hour  or  so  you 
would  sea  the  life  of  the  College  pass  by.  Requests  of  all  kinds  come  to 
this  office  and  permissions  are  granted  or  refused  according  to  the  regu- 
lations and  the  special  circumstances  involved.  Rooms  are  assigned  here, 
and  roommates,  and  adjustments  made  when  necessary.  The  telephone 
here  is  in  almost  constant  use  and  calls  which  come  in  and  go  out  are  as 
varied  as  the  senders  and  receivers.  .  .  The  social  calendar  is  kept  here 
necessitating  frequent  consultations  on  dates  and  plans.  Here  students 
who  are  doing  poor  academic  work  come  to  analyze  the  reasons  for  their 
failure  and  to  make  stern  resolve  to  do  better,  and  here  honor  students 
come  to  receive  congratulations  and  the  reward  of  work  well  done.  .  .  . 

It  is  the  hope  of  those  of  us  who  spend  most  of  our  time  in  this  room 
and  have  come  to  love  it,  that  its  home-like  atmosphere,  its  draperies,  its 
books,  its  magazines,  its  fireplace,  and  the  advice  and  information  re- 
ceived here  may  contribute  to  make  those  who  enter  conscious  of  the  spirit 
of  the  one  who  spent  many  years  administering  advice  and  condolence, 
praise  and  blame  with  a  kindly  and  wise  hand.^^ 

The  amount  of  attention  given  to  the  individual  student  soon 
made  necessary  an  assistant  to  the  dean.  Miss  Martha  Stackhouse 
(Mrs.  Thomas  H,  Grafton),  instructor  in  history,  first  served 
in  this  capacity;  and  in  1932-33  was  assistant  dean  as  well  as 
registrar.  But  the  latter  office  did  not  allow  adequate  time  for 
the  demands  of  the  former.  In  1934,  Miss  Elizabeth  Poole  came 
to  Mary  Baldwin  as  assistant  dean.  Through  her  youth,  energy, 
and  warm  friendliness,  Miss  Poole  contributed  much  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  social  administration,  and  in  1937  she  became  dean 
upon  the  resignation  of  Miss  Elizabeth  Hoon,  the  dean  in  1936-37. 
Miss  Poole,  perhaps  the  youngest  dean  in  the  land,  was  granted 
a  leave  of  absence  in  1940  and  did  not  return.  For  the  past  two 
years.  Miss  Inez  Morton,  the  assistant  dean  of  1939-40,  was  dean. 
Each  of  the  deans  has  contributed  through  varied  talents  and 
abilities  to  the  work  begun  by  Miss  Pfohl.  Since  1934,  the  dean's 
office  has  been  graced  in  the  late  afternoon  and  the  evening 
hours  by  the  presence  of  Mrs.  Fannie  Baker  Stollenwerck,  assist- 
ant to  the  dean.  No  person  has  endeared  herself  more  to  the 
boys  as  well  as  to  the  girls  who  meet  in  this  office  than  has  Mrs. 
Stollenwerck.    And,  a  native  of  Staunton  and  for  many  years  a 
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resident,  Mrs.  Stollenwerck  has  an  inexhaustible  store  of  local 
and  institutional  lore  and  a  rare  facility  and  charm  in  the  telling 
of  a  story. 

Miss  Higgins  resigned  in  the  spring  of  1930.  For  some  years 
there  was  no  office  with  the  title  of  academic  dean  or  dean  of 
instruction.  The  work  of  dean  of  instruction  was  performed  in 
large  part  by  the  registrar,  an  office  established  in  1930.  Mrs. 
Grafton,  who  became  registrar  in  1932,  was  also  a  member  of 
the  committee  on  curriculum  and  chairman  of  the  schedule  com- 
mittee ;  she  held  conferences  with  students  failing  or  deficient  in 
work,  and,  in  fact,  did  the  work  she  has  continued  later  as  dean 
of  instruction,  an  office  created  in  1937.  Since  that  date  the  office 
of  registrar  has  been  filled  by  Miss  Marguerite  Hillhouse,  v/ho 
had  been  assistant  registrar.  Upon  these  offices  and  the  office  of 
the  president  have  fallen  the  direction  of  the  new  academic  pro- 
gram, worked  out  in  co-operation  with  the  faculty,  and  the  prepa- 
ration of  critical  surveys  and  reports  on  the  college  organization 
and  work  necessary  in  application  for  accreditation  and  useful  for 
the  information  of  the  faculty.  In  them  and  through  them  Mary 
Baldwin  has  come  into  conformity  with  the  organization  and 
academic  procedures  of  the  modern  college.  Dr.  Jarman,  as 
president,  has  always  maintained  close  contact  with  and  given 
advice  and  counsel  to  both  the  Dean  of  the  College  and  the  Dean 
of  Instruction.  Incidentally,  physical  congestion  has  had  the 
advantage  of  insuring  easy  communication  between  the  various 
administrative  offices,  which  has  encouraged  friendly  and  in- 
formal contact.  To  both  the  academic  and  the  social  evolution 
since  1929,  Dr.  Jarman  has  contributed  much,  in  spite  of  his 
responsibilities  in  the  fields  of  physical  and  financial  administra- 
tion and  of  relations  with  the  Synod,  the  patronage,  and  the 
academic  world. 

Although  the  status  of  the  college  faculty  had  been  advanced 
as  to  size,  the  number  who  held  higher  degrees,  and  as  to  the 
salary  scale  after  1923,  and  Mary  Baldwin  had  thus  been  able  to 
meet  the  tests  of  an  accredited  college  established  by  the  Virginia 
State  Department  of  Education,  it  still  fell  far  short  of  the 
post-war  evolution  in  colleges  in  these  respects  and  in  the  require- 
ments of  regional  and  national  accrediting  associations.  And  Miss 
Higgins  had  spoken  of  the  increasing  difficulties  in  getting  accept- 
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able  teachers  at  the  salaries  offered.  In  his  annual  report  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  in  1930,  Dr.  Jarman,  referring  to  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Finance  Committee,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
declared : 

The  Finance  Committee  realizes  that  there  is  some  uncertainty  about 
the  income  for  the  coming  year,  as  it  is  dependent  in  part  upon  the  student 
enrollment  and  in  part  upon  the  financial  contributions  from  the  Synod. 
However,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  the  putting  on  of  an  educa- 
tional program  that  will  approach  the  requirements  of  the  accrediting 
agencies  for  a  standard  college  is  at  this  time  sufficiently  important  and 
urgent  as  to  render  any  other  course  inadvisable.  The  committee  agreed 
that  the  College  may  reasonably  expect  an  operating  deficit  for  a  few 
years  during  the  transition  period,  yet  agrees  further  that  the  only  way 
to  meet  the  situation  is  to  project  an  educational  program  that  will  speed- 
ily secure  the  accreditation  of  the  College  and  command  a  large  body  of 
students. 

Thus  Dr.  Jarman  announced  his  policy  of  educational  advance- 
ment in  spite  of  the  risks  involved.  This  statement  of  policy 
represents  a  departure  from  the  past  conservatism  of  the  institu- 
tion with  respect  to  changes  that  might  result  in  a  deficit,  and 
reminds  one  of  the  earlier  radical  advancements  of  Miss  Baldwin, 
which  sometimes  alarmed  Mr.  Waddell  and  caused  him  to  protest 
without  avail.  It  is  especially  notable  in  that  it  came  at  a  time 
of  extreme  uncertainty  with  respect  to  a  normal  income  even. 
Fortunately,  the  new  program  did  not  result  in  a  deficit. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  five  years,  1929-1934,  the  College  had 
increased  its  faculty  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four;  the  number 
holding  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  one  to  eight; 
and  the  salary  of  full  professors  from  $1,900  to  $3,000."  In 
1939,  after  ten  years,  the  faculty  included  thirty  members,  thirteen 
of  them  with  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  The  salary  scale 
had  not  been  advanced  further.  Although  Mary  Baldwin  has  been 
able  to  meet  the  requirements  for  an  accredited  college,  she  has 
not  been  able  to  approach  the  heavily  endowed  schools  with 
respect  to  salaries.  With  respect  to  degrees,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  majority  of  those  who  do  not  have  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  hold  the  Master's  degree.  In  1939,  eleven  held  the 
Master's  degree,  several  of  whom  had  completed  most  of  the 
work  for  the  Doctor's  degree.  Several  members  of  the  fine  arts 
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faculty  had  only  the  Bachelor's  degree,  but  had  had  extensive 
training  in  their  special  fields.  Of  the  present  faculty  of  thirty- 
six,  twelve  have  the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  and  fifteen  the 
Master's  degree. 

In  geographical  distribution,  the  faculty  has  been  considerably 
broadened  since  1929.  All  sections  of  the  United  States  are  rep- 
resented on  the  present  faculty — New  England,  the  Middle  East, 
the  Middle  West,  the  Far  West,  and  the  South.  This  distribution, 
along  with  the  wide  range  of  schools  from  which  the  faculty  have 
secured  higher  degrees,  has  produced  naturally  a  rich  variety  of 
social  and  economic  backgrounds  and  viewpoints  as  well  as  of 
educational  and  intellectual  experiences.  As  to  geographical 
origin,  the  College  has  not  continued  the  practice  so  long  followed 
by  the  Seminary  of  seeking  its  teachers  in  music  and  languages 
abroad,  although  there  have  been  several  of  foreign  birth  in  these 
fields.  Professor  Schmidt  remains  on  the  faculty  as  Professor 
Emeritus  of  Fine  Arts;  Dr.  Mary  Latimer,  Director  of  Speech 
and  Dramatics,  is  a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  certain  other  profes- 
sors in  the  fine  arts  are  close  to  Europe  in  descent.  Two  members 
of  the  faculty  were  born  in  China  and  received  a  considerable 
part  of  their  education  there.  A  number  of  professors  of  recent 
years  or  of  the  present  faculty  in  languages,  the  fine  arts,  and 
other  fields  have  studied  abroad,  and  several  have  taught  abroad. 
Among  the  schools  represented  on  the  faculty  today,  one  finds 
Doctors  of  Philosophy  from  the  Universities  of  North  Carolina, 
Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Northwestern  University,  Yale,  Cornell,  Duke, 
and  Johns  Hopkins,  with  the  largest  representation,  four,  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  a  leader  in  liberal  education  in 
the  South.  There  are  Masters  of  Arts  from  some  of  the  above 
institutions  and  from  Columbia,  Chicago,  Vanderbilt,  Colorado, 
Virginia,  Emory,  New  York  University,  and  Middlebury  College. 
Another  notable  change  in  the  faculty  is  the  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  men  to  women  as  compared  to  earlier  faculties.  On 
the  present  faculty  list  of  thirty-six  (this  includes  two  who  do 
no  teaching  and  several  part-time  teachers)  there  are  thirteen 
men.  Eight  of  these  are  heads  of  departments.  The  heads  of  six 
departments  are  women.  There  is  approximately  one  teacher  for 
every  ten  students. 

There  are  no  teachers  on  the  present  faculty,  who,  like  Miss 
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Strlckler,  have  taught  in  Mary  Baldwin  for  fifty  years.  Four 
members  of  the  faculty,  including  Emeritus  Professor  Schmidt, 
had  been  on  the  faculty  for  some  years  before  the  beginning  of 
Dr.  Jarman's  administration,  however,  and  three  others  had  come 
to  Mary  Baldwin  in  1927  or  1928.  Thus  through  the  faculty,  as 
well  as  through  other  channels,  a  continuity  with  the  past  and 
with  the  Seminary  as  well  as  with  the  College,  has  been  main- 
tained. With  respect  to  permanence  of  service,  there  exists  a 
tendency  that  is  no  doubt  healthy.  A  considerable  proportion  of 
the  faculty  returns  each  year,  but  there  is  also  sufficient  change 
to  produce  the  interest  and  the  challenge  of  new  personalities  and 
outlooks.  The  larger  part  of  the  present  faculty  that  was  not 
here  in  1929  came  in  the  early  thirties;  and  many  of  the  new 
members  are  additions  to  the  faculty  as  it  has  been  increased  in 
size.  Changes  in  the  fine  arts  faculty  have  been  more  frequent 
than  in  other  departments,  it  appears. 

The  scholastic  standing  of  the  Mary  Baldwin  faculty  is  evi- 
denced not  merely  by  the  number  who  hold  higher  degrees,  but 
also,  and  more  significantly,  by  the  number  who  are  productive 
scholars  or  artists  or  who  contribute  in  other  ways  to  the  advance- 
ment of  scholarship.  As  a  small  faculty,  it  has  shown  consider- 
able activity  and  progress  in  this  direction.  Three  members 
of  the  present  faculty  are  included  in  the  American  Men  of 
Science  and  are  fellows  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  One  of  these  is  also  a  fellow  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Chemists  and  is  at  present  engaged  in 
research  for  the  United  States  government.  One  member  appears 
among  Leaders  in  Education  and  several  in  the  recently  compiled 
list  of  American  Scholars.  Generally  the  faculty  are  members  of 
the  learned  societies  in  their  respective  fields  and  in  related  fields, 
several  have  held  offices  or  served  on  committees  in  these  organi- 
zations, and  a  considerable  number  have  read  papers  before  them. 
Members  of  the  faculty  are  authors  of  textbooks,  scholarly  mono- 
graphs, articles  in  learned  periodicals,  and  critical  book  reviews. 
In  the  field  of  fine  arts,  members  of  the  music  faculty  have  had 
important  concert  engagements  both  in  the  leading  musical  cen- 
ters of  the  United  States  and  abroad;  and  members  of  the  art 
faculty  of  the  last  several  years  have  had  their  pictures  in  exhibi- 
tions impressive  in  number  and  importance.    Incidentally,   the 
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present  head  of  the  Department  of  Music,  Dr.  Carl  Broman,  has 
just  been  elected  to  membership  in  the  Harvard  Pierian  Sodality, 
the  oldest  musical  organization  in  the  United  States.  Only  seven 
honorary  members  have  been  admitted  to  the  Society  in  all  its 
histor}^  two  of  whom  were  selected  in  1942,  Dr.  Broman  and 
Deems  Taylor.^^  The  head  of  the  Speech  Department  is  regularly 
invited  to  teach  in  the  summer  session  in  one  of  the  leading 
schools  of  speech  in  the  country,  that  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, and  has  appeared  in  a  number  of  plays  there.  These  facts 
suggest  but  do  not  exhaust  the  evidences  of  productive  scholar- 
ship in  the  Mary  Baldwin  faculty. 

Mary  Baldwin  has  not  had  sufficient  income  to  encourage  in 
a  material  way  research  and  productive  scholarship.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  have  received  aid  from  outside  sources  for 
such  purposes  in  recognition  of  their  professional  status  and 
ability.  This  year  Mary  Baldwin  has  created  a  research  profes- 
sorship with  a  somewhat  reduced  teaching  load  to  give  the  holder 
some  time  for  research.  The  College  plans,  if  and  when  funds 
are  available,  to  do  more  for  this  important  phase  of  the  work 
of  institutions  of  higher  learning.  So  far  the  College  has  not  had 
sufficient  income  to  grant  leaves  of  absence  with  pay  for  advanced 
study.  A  small  advance  only  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  In 
1938,  the  Board  of  Trustees,  upon  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Jarman,  allocated  $500  a  year  for  five  years  to  be  used  as  grants 
to  teachers  for  summer  study  or  research.^^  It  was  the  plan  to 
continue  this  and  possibly  to  increase  the  amount  if  it  proved 
possible.  A  grant  of  $100  is  made  to  each  person  selected  in  the 
order  of  length  of  service  in  the  institution.  Recently  some  tea- 
chers have  taken  leaves  of  absence  without  pay  for  advanced 
study,  and  one  teacher  a  year's  leave  of  absence  without  pay  for 
research  abroad. 

In  1934,  the  Board  of  Trustees  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  the  matter  of  a  plan  for  teachers'  retirement.  Mary  Baldwin 
had  not  had  up  to  this  time  any  sort  of  provision  for  this  purpose. 
A  few  teachers  had  received  a  special  pension,  and  a  few  others 
had  been  paid  special  grants  in  recognition  of  long  service,  but 
these  were  dealt  with  as  special  cases  and  established  no  policy 
or  precedent.    In  1936,  a  retirement  system  was  approved  under 
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which  both  the  College  and  the  teacher  contribute  to  the  annuity 
fund.   Sixty-five  is  the  retirement  age. 

The  faculty  holds  a  formal  scheduled  meeting  once  a  month 
in  the  Faculty  Parlor,  a  room  attractively  furnished  with  chairs 
and  divans  more  antique  and  picturesque  than  comfortable.  The 
President  of  the  College  presides  over  these  meetings.  Academic 
problems  are  discussed;  serious  cases  of  discipline  are  referred 
from  the  Student  Council  and  the  Faculty  Advisory  Committee 
to  the  entire  faculty  for  decision.  Led  by  a  special  committee, 
the  faculty  devotes  a  part  of  each  meeting  to  the  analysis  and  dis- 
cussion of  academic  problems  or  matters  of  current  interest  in 
the  educational  world.  An  Academic  Council,  consisting  of  the 
president,  the  deans,  and  the  heads  of  all  departments,  meets 
from  time  to  time  for  the  consideration  of  certain  academic 
matters,  some  of  which  are  finally  referred  to  the  entire  faculty 
for  action.  In  organization  and  procedure  the  Mary  Baldwin 
faculty  is  a  democratic  body. 

The  question  of  academic  freedom  has  never  become  an  issue 
in  Mary  Baldwin.  It  is  apparently  taken  for  granted.  The  writer 
has  never  felt  any  restraints  with  respect  to  the  presentation  or 
support  of  social,  economic,  or  political  ideas  or  forms,  or  the 
criticism  of  existing  forms  or  practices.  The  Mary  Baldwin 
faculty  does  not  run  to  agitators.  On  the  other  hand,  it  seems 
safe  to  say,  without  any  measurements  at  hand  as  proof,  that  the 
attitude  of  the  faculty  is  generally  more  liberal  than  that  of 
the  student  body,  which  inclines  somewhat  to  the  conservatism 
of  the  comfortable  class.  (There  would  be  exceptions  in  both 
groups,  to  be  sure,  to  such  a  general  evaluation.)  Hence  the  pro- 
fessor is  more  likely  to  be  questioned  by  the  student  with  respect 
to  his  views  than  by  the  administration.  However,  such  ques- 
tioning has  never  produced  a  major  controversy,  carried  abroad, 
so  far  as  the  writer  knows,  and  probably  arises  but  rarely. 
Somewhat  apart  from  the  question!  of  academic  freedom  but 
related  to  the  matter  of  classroom  teaching  is  the  question  of 
techniques  and  procedures.  Here,  too,  the  professor  can  be  as 
old-fashioned  or  as  new-fangled  as  he  pleases  as  to  methods,  so 
long  as  he  meets  acceptably  certain  general  standards  or  tests  as 
an  effective  teacher.  Mary  Baldwin  has  never  put  any  particular 
faith  in  or  stress  upon  devices  and  methods  in  teaching  as  com- 
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pared  with  the  importance  of  the  individual — the  person  teaching. 

One  word  further  about  the  faculty.  Academically,  it  would 
rank  high  in  its  scholarship,  as  indicated  above,  by  the  meas- 
urements generally  accepted.  But  throughout  her  history  Mary 
Baldwin  has  emphasized  the  human  factor,  the  personal  equation 
in  teaching.  As  a  small  school,  faculty  and  students  are  brought 
into  close  contact.  Hence,  interesting  people,  not  merely  scholars, 
are  sought.  No  one  pattern  of  social  background  or  philosophy 
or  personality  characteristics  is  demanded,  and  the  group  assem- 
bled presents  a  diversity,  which  is  apparent  in  classroom  teaching, 
on  the  campus,  and  in  faculty  contacts. 

Apart  from  its  formal  meetings,  the  Mary  Baldwin  faculty 
enjoys  certain  annual  social  meetings,  notably  the  faculty  picnic 
in  the  fall  at  some  one  of  the  many  lovely  spots  in  the  Shenandoah 
Valley  and  the  faculty  supper  at  Rose  Terrace,  the  President's 
home,  just  preceding  the  last  meeting  in  May.  In  addition,  the 
faculty  meets  occasionally  in  the  Faculty  Parlor  or  on  the  Upper 
Back  Gallery  for  coffee  or  coca-colas  on  Friday  mornings  during 
student  chapel.  These  meetings  make  a  welcome  break  in  the 
day's  routine  and  reflect  the  friendly,  informal  social  atmosphere 
characteristic  of  Mary  Baldwin  and  made  possible  through  its 
small  size  and  compact  physical  arrangements. 

The  activity  of  the  faculty  today  as  in  the  past  extends  beyond 
the  campus  into  the  city  of  Staunton,  its  churches,  its  clubs,  its 
civic  and  social  life.  The  fine  arts  faculty  continues  to  give 
liberally  of  its  time  and  talent,  not  only  in  concerts  at  the  College, 
to  which  the  people  of  Staunton  are  invited,  but  also  in  the 
direction  of  choirs  and  in  programs  before  clubs  and  other 
organizations.  Several  members  of  the  faculty  serve  neighboring 
churches  as  pastors,  and  others  occasionally  fill  pulpits.  Many 
appear  as  speakers  on  local  programs  or  lead  in  discussions. 
Others  are  active  as  members  of  professional  and  civic  clubs 
or  lead  in  local  charities.  Such  work  benefits  both  town  and 
school.  If  this  study  may  presume  to  suggest  a  program  for  the 
future,  it  might  be  said  that  much  more  might  be  achieved 
through  constructive  co-operation  between  the  College  and  the 
city  and  surrounding  community.  Members  of  the  faculty  may 
be  inclined  to  become  absorbed  in  their  work  or  hesitate  to  take 
the  initiative  as  members  of  the  community,  of  which  after  all 
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they  are  a  part.  Responsibility  for  promoting  such  an  intellectual 
co-operation  between  city  and  school  will  rest  upon  both  g'-oups. 
Schools  of  the  future,  it  may  be  predicted,  will  more  and  more 
lose  their  characteristics  of  cloistered  scholarship  and  become 
identified  with  the  active  solution  of  the  problems  of  the  present. 
There  is  food  here  for  thought  and  work. 

Educational  Changes  and  Developments 

During  these  thirteen  years  since  1929,  education  in  the  United 
States  has  been  under  the  severe  critical  scrutiny  not  only  of 
educators  and  students  but  also  of  publicists  and  the  people.  After 
the  First  World  War  there  was  a  stampede  to  college  and  univer- 
sity ;  everyone  sought  the  college  diploma.  There  was  prosperity, 
and  it  could  be  afforded  as  a  luxury,  even  if  it  had  no  great  prac- 
tical value.  Since  the  depression  schools  of  higher  learning  have 
had  to  justify  themselves.  In  an  effort  to  adjust  themselves  to 
new  conditions,  a  good  deal  of  experimentation  has  been  under- 
taken and  novel  programs  have  been  instituted.  The  Second 
World  War  brought  a  new  crisis  on  the  top  of  the  lesser  one. 
Upon  colleges  and  universities  rests  not  only  the  responsibility 
to  meet  the  immediate  crisis,  but  also  the  more  difficult  task  of 
planning  for  and  planning  the  future.  Although  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  present  are  peculiar  to  schools  for  men,  schools 
for  women  will  be  affected  perhaps  almost  equally,  if  in  somewhat 
different  ways. 

During  this  period  since  1929,  academic  changes  in  Mary 
Baldwin  have  been  determined  or  influenced  by  her  effort  to  reach 
the  level  of  the  standard  college;  by  the  desire  to  perpetuate 
certain  traditional  ideals  and  values ;  and  by  the  new  currents  in 
education.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  the  changes  were 
predetermined ;  she  had  to  meet  certain  established  requirements. 
The  influence  of  the  second  has  been  conservative,  and,  it  might 
be  said,  it  has  in  a  sense  conditioned  her  reaction  to  the  third. 
Mary  Baldwin  has  never  been  a  leader  in  scholastic  innovation. 
Even  if  she  were  inclined  to  follow  new  and  untried  ways,  her 
resources  are  not  sufficient  to  justify  experimentation  on  any 
considerable  scale.  Nevertheless,  she  has  not  held  aloof  from  or 
been  unaffected  by  these  recent  new  ideas  and  new  movements. 
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The  statement  of  the  aim  of  the  College  in  the  catalogue  em- 
phasizes the  objectives  that  determine  her  program: 

During  a  hundred  years  of  uninterrupted  existence  the  aim  of  Mary- 
Baldwin  has  been  to  provide  a  Christian  atmosphere  of  religious  and  in- 
tellectual sincerity,  in  which  young  women  may  be  stimulated  to  seek  in 
the  realms  of  the  physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  those  intrinsic  values 
which  contribute  to  the  fulness,  richness,  and  wonder  of  life,  and  which 
will  enable  them  to  solve  life's  problems  with  trained  intellect  and  Chris- 
tian courage.  Mary  Baldwin  thus  recognizes  the  cultural  values  and  em- 
phases in  the  liberal  education  which  is  its  aim.  The  College  recognizes 
also  that  the  modern  college  woman  often  needs  a  degree  of  technical 
training  in  order  that  she  may  find  her  place  in  the  community  and  make 
her  contribution  to  society  in  business  or  professional  life,  and  endeavors 
to  adjust  its  curriculum  to  equip  the  graduate  to  meet  the  demands  of 
modern  life  in  these  practical  relationships.''''' 

That  these  same  fundamental  objectives  were  recognized  in  the 
foundation  of  Mary  Baldwin  is  indicated  in  the  statement  made 
by  the  Reverend  B.  M.  Smith  in  an  address  made  upon  the  laying 
of  the  cornerstone  of  Main  Building  on  June  15,  1844: 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  offer  a  general  disquisition  on  Education,  nor 
even  to  enter  fully  into  a  treatise  on  Female  Education.  We  shall  be 
satisfied  with  the  definition  of  Education  given  by  the  great  Milton — to 
fit  one  to  perform  justly,  skillfully,  and  magnanimously  the  duties  of  life. 
It  is  that  training,  mental,  moral,  and  physical,  of  the  Intellect,  the  affec- 
tions, and  the  body,  which  prepares  its  subjects  for  fulfilling  the  destiny 
assigned  in  the  Providence  of  God.  This  threefold  object,  having  direct 
reference  to  the  threefold  nature  of  man,  is  attained  when  all  the  powers 
of  mind,  heart,  and  body  have  been  fully  developed  and  exercised.  It  is, 
of  course,  an  object  where  perfection  is  unattainable,  but  it  is  our  duty 
to  aim  at  the  attainment  of  every  possible  measure  of  perfection.'^! 

Mary  Baldwin,  it  may  be  added,  still  seeks  a  balanced  training  of 
these  three  elements  and  refuses  fo  stress  intellectual  values  to  the 
neglect  of  physical,  social,  and  moral.  In  this  particular  section, 
the  object  is  to  describe  and  analyze  the  program  of  intellectual 
training;  in  other  divisions  of  this  chapter — student  government, 
physical  education,  and  religious  and  social  life — other  aspects 
of  the  Mary  Baldwin  program  of  education  will  be  presented. 

In  brief,  one  finds  in  the  academic  evolution  of  this  period  a 
decline  in,  but  not  a  disappearance  of,  the  classical  tradition ;  a 
greater  emphasis  on  the  natural  sciences,  history,  and  the  social 
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Studies;  a  limited  recognition  of  practical  and  vocational  objec- 
tives, but  not  to  the  extent  of  shifting  the  emphasis  from  the 
liberal  cultural  education  (in  fact,  domestic  science  was  dropped 
from  the  curriculum  in  1929)  ;  a  better  definition  of  the  place  of 
the  fine  arts  in  the  curriculum  of  the  liberal  arts  college ;  an 
enlarged  program  of  physical  and  health  education ;  the  institu- 
tion of  a  course  in  freshman  orientation ;  a  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  courses  offered  and  hence  more  opportunity  for 
selection  to  fit  individual  interests  and  needs;  an  increase  of 
departments  and  hence  larger  scope  for  the  selection  of  major 
fields  for  study;  and  the  introduction  of  seminars  for  advanced 
students  interested  in  research.  And  this  academic  evolution  has 
been  attended  by  an  expansion  in  laboratory  and  library  facilities, 
without  which  much  of  it  would  have  been  impossible.  A  gesture 
at  least  has  been  made  toward  adult  education  through  an  annual 
course  of  lectures  for  the  alumnse. 

Although  there  was  less  than  a  capacity  enrollment  for  a  few 
years  after  the  Seminary  was  closed,  Mary  Baldwin  College  soon 
had  more  applicants  than  she  could  accept,  in  spite  of  a  somewhat 
enlarged  capacity,  and  was  able  to  select  students  on  the  basis  of 
ability  as  represented  by  high  school  records,  testimonials,  and 
psychological  tests.  Since  background,  ideals,  and  character,  so 
far  as  these  can  be  measured  or  determined,  enter  into  the 
selection,  it  is  not  always  the  person  with  the  higher  mental 
ability  that  is  chosen,  although  that  factor  is  given  great  weight. 
As  to  high  school  units  prescribed  for  entrance,  Mary  Baldwin 
had  required  the  following  in  1929-30 :  English,  four ;  history, 
one;  mathematics,  two  and  one-half  or  three;  Latin,  three  or 
four;  modern  languages,  two.'^^  For  the  session  of  1930-31,  Latin 
was  dropped  and  only  three  units  of  English  were  required ;  and 
in  1932-33  the  prescribed  units  were :  English,  three ;  history,  one ; 
algebra,  one;  geometry,  one;  and  foreign  languages,  two  (the 
foreign  language  may  be  Latin). '^^  These  requirements  are  still 
maintained.  Other  high  school  units  offered  are  evaluated  on 
their  merits ;  the  College  looks  with  question  upon  too  large  an 
offering  of  units  in  vocational  subjects. 

Although  Mary  Baldwin  has  introduced  courses  that  allow  a 
considerable  range  for  selection  by  the  advanced  student,  the 
work   for  freshmen  and  sophomores  is  largely  prescribed.    In 
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1929-30,  the  required  work  consisted  of  the  following  semester 
hours:  English,  twelve;  foreign  language,  twelve;  Bible,  twelve; 
history,  six;  science,  six;  psychology,  six;  mathematics  or  Latin, 
six ;  health  and  hygiene,  four  J*  Several  changes  have  been  made 
since.  The  requirement  in  Bible  has  been  reduced  to  nine  hours 
(and  is  no  doubt  unusually  large  still  when  compared  with  the 
requirements  of  other  similar  colleges)  ;  six  hours  are  now  re- 
quired in  sociology  and  economics,  and  the  requirement  in  Latin 
and  mathematics  has  been  discontinued,  indicating  a  decline  of 
the  old  classical  emphasis.  The  student  may  select  her  science 
from  physics,  chemistry,  or  biology,  and  has  some  choice  as  to 
the  sociology  and  economics  requirement.  Of  the  twelve-hour 
foreign  language  requirement,  six  hours  of  the  language  can  be 
Latin,  but  at  least  six  must  be  a  modern  language.''^  Mary 
Baldwin  has  stressed  from  Augusta  Seminary  days  the  impor- 
tance of  English  composition.  Even  when  specific  requirements 
were  few,  practice  in  the  "writing  of  essays"  was  compulsory. 
Today  one  hour  of  oral  English  is  required  of  all  freshmen  along 
with  work  in  composition.  Among  the  additional  requirements 
noted  in  the  current  catalogue  is  the  following :  "During  the  first 
semester  all  juniors  will  be  given  a  diagnostic  test  concerned  with 
the  principles  of  English  composition.  Those  students  failing  to 
pass  this  test  will  be  required  to  pass  a  non-credit  course  dealing 
with  the  fundamentals  of  English,  composition."^^ 

Students  must  choose  a  major  field  for  concentration  and  a 
minor  subject  in  a  related  field,  these  to  consist  of  a  minimum  of 
twenty-four  and  eighteen  hours  respectively.  Since  1929,  there 
has  been  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  fields  of  possible 
choice  by  the  addition  of  courses  to  departments  up  to  that  time 
too  limited  for  a  major  and  by  the  acceptance  of  majors  in  the 
fine  arts.  Majors  may  now  be  selected  from  art,  Bible,  Bible  and 
philosophy,  biology,  chemistry,  English,  French,  German,  history, 
Latin,  mathematics,  music,  psychology,  sociology  and  economics, 
Spanish,  and  speech  and  dramatics.'''^  For  some  years  there  was 
a  science  major.  There  are  courses  in  physics,  astronomy,  and 
geology,  but  not  enough  for  a  major.  Courses  in  political  science 
may  be  counted  on  a  history  major;  courses  in  comparative  litera- 
ture, on  English;  and  certain  courses  in  education,  on  a  major 
in  psychology,  or  social  psychology,  on  a  major  in  sociology.  Mary 
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Baldwin  has  retained  the  departmental  organization,  but  there 
exist  these  interrelations  of  departments,  representing  some  recog- 
nition of  the  divisional  plan. 

Although  Mary  Baldwin  does  not  attempt  the  training  of 
specialists  but  emphasizes  a  broad  liberal  education,  students  are 
given  an  opportunity  in  seminars  or  special  problems  courses  in 
history,  sociology,  Bible,  mathematics,  chemistry,  biology,  and 
psychology,  to  undertake  individual  research  projects.  At  the  end 
of  the  senior  year  a  comprehensive  examination  is  given  to  all 
seniors  in  their  major  field  of  study.  Students  prepare  for  these 
examinations  in  seminars,  in  special  reading,  in  individual  con- 
ferences with  their  professors,  as  well  as  through  their  regular 
courses. 

With  two  hundred  four  courses,  Mary  Baldwin  now  affords 
the  student  a  greatly  enlarged  opportunity  for  selection,  both  of 
major  and  minor  courses  and  of  free  electives.''*  Her  faculty  is 
not  large  enough  for  her  to  equal  the  larger  and  better  endowed 
women's  colleges  in  the  number  of  courses  offered,  but  she  has 
shown  notable  progress  in  the  expansion  of  her  curriculum.  Only 
the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  is  offered. 

Certain  special  courses  that  have  appeared  in  these  years 
might  be  mentioned  before  attempting  a  survey  of  the  changes 
in  the  main  fields.  The  first  of  these  innovations  was  a  course  in 
freshman  orientation.  Such  an  objective  had  long  been  recog- 
nized on  the  Mary  Baldv/in  campus,  particularly  through  the 
activities  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A,  and  the  old  Literary  Society  and 
the  later  Athletic  Association,  which  undertook  to  "orient"  the 
freshmen.  A  freshman  week  had  been  instituted  with  activities 
intended  to  acquaint  the  new  student  with  her  surroundings  and 
her  problems ;  and  an  extensive  correspondence  with  the  prospec- 
tive student  gave  her  much  acquaintance  with  the  College  before 
she  arrived.  But  the  course  in  freshman  orientation,  required  of 
all  freshmen,  goes  beyond  any  of  these  endeavors.  The  content 
of  this  course  has  undergone  considerable  study  and  some  change 
since  it  was  introduced  in  1931,  and  indeed  the  lectures  vary 
somewhat  from  year  to  year  with  certain  constant  factors,  "The 
History  of  Mary  Baldwin,"  "How  to  Study,"  "The  Use  of  the 
Library,"  etc.   Lectures  on  vocational  guidance,  given  by  experts 
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in  different  fields,  have  been  added.    Today  it  appears  in  the 
education  department  and  carries  one  hour  of  credit/^ 

Another  special  course,  called  first  Contemporary  Thought 
and  later  Senior  Integration,  was  introduced  in  1932-33,  to  meet 
for  one  ninety-minute  period  a  week  throughout  the  year  and 
carry  three  hours'  credit.  An  interesting  description  of  this 
course  appeared  in  the  News  Letter  of  April,  1934: 

Most  colleges  are  now  giving  orientation  courses  for  freshmen.  Few, 
if  any,  have  been  giving  orientation  courses  for  seniors.  One  hears  much 
of  the  word  integration  in  curriculum  discussions,  but  comparatively  few 
formal  efforts  are  made  in  that  direction.  These  two  ideas,  orientation 
and  integration,  are  the  key  words  of  this  course  that  is  being  given  for 
seniors,  under  the  title.  Contemporary  Thought. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  thus  two-fold:  (1)  to  assist  the  student 
in  the  attainment  of  an  integrated  view  of  the  knowledge  which  she  has 
acquired,  and  (2)  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  transition  from  college 
life  to  life  after  college.  A  rapid  survey  is  made  of  contemporary  prob- 
lems of  society,  tendencies  in  art  and  literature,  and  systems  of  philosophy ; 
and  an  effort  is  made  to  develop  the  implications  of  modern  science  and 
research  for  a  religious  interpretation  of  man  and  his  world.  The  course 
is  conducted  as  a  seminar,  and  ample  opportunity  is  given  for  reports  and 
statements  of  personal  views.  Various  members  of  the  faculty  are  in 
charge,  and  visiting  speakers  lecture  and  conduct  the  open  forums  from 
time  to  time.  .  .  . 

An  annual  trip  to  Washington  for  the  purpose  of  observing  the  gov- 
ernment in  action  is  one  of  the  interesting  activities  of  the  class.  Last 
year  the  class  attended  the  inauguration  of  President  Roosevelt.  This 
year  visits  were  made  to  the  sessions  of  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  Supreme  Court.  Art  galleries  and  libraries  were  in- 
cluded also.  Peculiar  honor  was  paid  to  the  group  and  to  the  college 
by  the  Ambassadors  of  France  and  Germany  and  their  families.  Both 
embassies  were  opened  to  the  students  and  the  accompanying  members  of 
the  faculty.  After  a  formal  reception  and  a  tea  at  each  embassy  the 
guests  were  entertained  informally  with  unusual  cordiality. 

This  course  in  Contemporary  Thought,  while  something  of  an  inno- 
vation in  educational  procedure,  has  created  considerable  interest  both 
among  the  Mary  Baldwin  students  and  in  educational  circles  at  large.^" 

Like  the  course  in  freshman  orientation,  this  course  underwent 
change,  the  introduction  of  new  subjects,  and  new  lecturers  from 
year  to  year,  and  it  was  no  doubt  an  interesting  and  instructive 
adventure.  Since  1938  the  course  has  not  been  offered,  although 
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some  opportunity  for  such  integration  is  offered  through  other 
features  of  the  curriculum. 

Another  innovation  was  a  course  of  lectures  for  the  alumnae, 
a  small  beginning  in  adult  education.  This  was  not  a  catalogue 
or  credit  course  but  might  be  included  under  academic  evolution. 
An  alumna  of  1900,  Irene  Haislip,  gave  her  impressions  of  the 
first  Alumnae  Week-end  (March,  1935)  in  the  News  Letter: 

What  a  delight  it  was !  First  of  all  came  the  registration  on  the  Back 
Gallery  and  assignment  to  rooms. 

Lectures  began  Friday  at  noon  and  continued  at  stated  intervals  through 
ten  o'clock  Sunday  morning.  These  lectures  were  fascinating,  enlighten- 
ing, and  inspiring.  We  were  thrilled  as  we  listened  to  Dean  Elizabeth 
Pf  ohl  on  "The  Contemporary  American  Novel" ;  Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Smoke 
on  "Social  Psychology  in  America  Today" ;  Dr.  Karl  Shedd  on  "Latin 
America";  Miss  Mary  E.  Latimer  on  "Readings  from  Contemporary 
American  Drama";  I>r.  E.  P.  Vandiver,  Jr.,  on  "Contemporary  Poetry"; 
President  L.  Wilson  Jarman  and  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Grafton  on  "Contem- 
porary Social  and  Political  Trends  in  America" ;  and  Miss  Mary  E. 
Lakenan  on  "An  American  Traveler  in  Palestine  Today."  Then  the 
charming  art  exhibit  and  tea  on  the  Upper  Gallery  with  Miss  Ruth  Spoor 
as  hostess  was  delightful,  as  was  the  lecture  recital  on  modern  music  by 
Misses  Mary  Fishburne,  pianist,  Christine  Gunlaugson,  soprano,  and  Eliza- 
beth Ellis,  violinist.  .  .  .  On  Friday  night  a  beautiful  concert  was  given 
by  the  Paris  Instrumental  Quintet,  and  Saturday  night  a  brilliant  recep- 
tion at  the  President's  lovely  home. 

The  program  was  brought  to  a  close  Sunday  morning  when  the  alumnae 
attended  services  at  the  dear  old  "First  Church"  where  many  of  them  had 
worshipped  in  the  days  when  uniforms  were  worn  and  the  students  at- 
tended in  a  body.  I'm  sure  many  of  them  thought  of  the  black  suits  and 
the  gray  hats.  The  Pastor,  Rev.  H.  B.  Blakely,  D.  D.,  thoughtfully  car- 
ried out  the  idea  of  the  program  and  preached  on  "The  Function  of  Re- 
ligion in  a  Changing  World.  .  .  ." 

I  believe  these  week-ends  will  grow  in  interest  and  in  numbers  because 
of  their  true  worth,  and  I  can  see  a  day  coming  when  a  regular  course 
will  be  provided  for  the  "old  girls"  of  Mary  Baldwin,  who  have  not  re- 
ceived the  scholastic  advantages  which  the  "new  girls"  now  have.  .  .  .  ^^ 

A  second  week  in  the  spring  of  1936,  however,  brought  a  some- 
what smaller  enrollment.  Since  that  time  this  project  of  adult 
study  has  been  carried  forward  by  the  Staunton  Qiapter  of  the 
alumnae.  The  lectures  extend  over  several  weeks  in  the  spring. 
This  modification  no  doubt  gives  them  greater  educational  value, 
if  not  the  same  emotional  appeal. 
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These  three  courses  might  be  considered  as  sorts  of  excres- 
cences or  addenda  to  the  regular  curriculum  devised  for  special 
purposes  and  groups — freshmen,  seniors,  and  alumnae.  And,  inci- 
dentally, a  fourth  might  be  mentioned,  an  innovation  of  1941-42. 
This  course  was  provided  for  employees  of  the  College,  and  in- 
cludes lectures  in  fields  chosen  by  them. 

In  certain  fields  of  the  general  curriculum  there  has  been 
great  expansion ;  others  have  shown  relative  stability.  It  would 
be  burdensome  to  note  all  the  changes.  Some  courses  appear, 
disappear,  and  in  a  few  cases,  reappear;  or  they  appear  under 
different  names  or  in  a  somewhat  different  grouping.  And,  to  be 
sure,  the  academic  evolution  did  not  consist  solely  of  changes  in 
course  names  nor  of  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  or 
division  of  courses.  But  these  facts  tell  at  least  a  part  of  the 
story.  In  the  department  of  Bible,  called  Biblical  Literature 
since  1931,  courses  in  religious  pedagogy  and  departmental 
methods,  subjects  primarily  of  vocational  interest,  have  been 
discontinued  along  with  a  course  in  Christian  evidences,  and 
courses  of  a  broader  cultural  and  intellectual  appeal  have  been 
added — such  as  Biblical  geography  and  archaeology  and  a  two- 
semester  course  in  comparative  religion,  along  with  a  seminar 
for  research.  In  the  English  department,  as  in  Bible,  there  have 
been  fewer  changes  than  in  some  other  departments.  The  number 
of  hours  of  work  offered  has  not  expanded  very  much.  In 
1928-29,  there  were  twenty-four  hours  of  Bible ;  today,  there  are 
twenty-eight  hours;  in  English  there  were  sixty-six  hours  in 
1928;  today,  seventy-eight  hours.  English  has  always  been  a 
strong  department,  and  Bible,  a  more  recent  addition,  had  been 
well-organized  under  Miss  Lakenan,  who  came  in  1927.  One  new 
feature  in  the  work  of  the  English  department  in  recent  years 
revives  an  old  tradition  of  Mary  Baldwin  that  had  been  lost  for 
a  time — to  give  "general  elocution"  free  to  all  students.  Oral 
English  is  taught  to  all  freshmen  by  the  head  of  the  Department 
of  Speech,  who  also  teaches  courses  in  fundamentals  of  speech 
and  the  contemporary  drama  in  the  Department  of  English.  Old 
English  has  disappeared.  More  place  is  given  to  comparative 
literature — Greek,  Latin,  and  German  literature  in  translation, 
although  this  is  not  a  new  feature.    An  advanced  course  in  the 
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history  of  English  literature,  a  course  of  directed  reading  required 
of  seniors  majoring  in  English,  is  a  recent  addition. 

In  the  field  of  language  the  most  notable  change  since  1929 
has  been  the  decline  in  Latin,  which  had  maintained  its  promi- 
nence in  the  Mary  Baldwin  curriculum  longer  than  in  most  schools 
and  colleges.  But  Miss  Higgins  had  declared  during  the  1920's 
that  many  who  applied  for  entrance  in  the  College  had  had  inade- 
quate preparation  in  Latin,  and  the  Bachelor  of  Science  degree 
had  been  granted  primarily  for  those  who  did  not  want  Latin. 
As  noted  above,  Latin  was  dropped  as  a  requirement  for  en- 
trance in  1930,  and  the  Latin  requirement  for  graduation  was 
soon  dropped.  The  catalogue  still  carries  a  considerable  list  of 
courses  in  Latin  given  upon  demand,  and  a  few  students  are 
usually  enrolled,  but  the  department  is  small.  Greek,  offered  on 
demand,  is  in  and  out.  In  1936-37,  three  were  enrolled  in  Greek.^^ 
Greek  and  Latin  literature  in  translation  have  a  sufficient  enroll- 
ment, and  a  course  in  classical  mythology  is  given.  Italian  has 
been  discontinued.  Instruction  in  German  has  been  maintained 
since  it  was  re-introduced  in  1928,  and  enough  courses  are  offered 
for  a  major,  if  there  is  demand.  The  average  enrollment  is  around 
twenty-five  in  addition  to  the  classes  in  German  literature  in 
translation.  For  many  years  French  has  drawn  much  the  largest 
enrollment  of  students  in  the  languages.  Only  in  the  last  two 
years  has  it  been  surpassed  in  numbers  by  Spanish,  which  today 
has  a  much  larger  enrollment.  Schools  generally  are  experiencing 
the  same  shift  of  emphasis  due  to  political  and  military  reper- 
cussions. Emphasis  on  spoken  French  has  been  maintained  both 
in  the  classroom  and  at  the  French  table  in  the  dining  room.  In 
the  field  of  Spanish  there  has  been  a  greater  emphasis  since  1935 
on  Hispanic-American  literature  and  the  integration  of  it  with 
courses  in  Hispanic-American  history. 

The  field  of  history  has  expanded  notably  since  1931-32.  Up 
to  that  time  there  was  only  one  teacher  with  a  part-time  assistant, 
and  only  thirty  hours  of  work  were  offered.  Today  seventy-two 
hours  are  offered ;  and,  including  political  science,  with  which  it 
is  correlated,  there  are  eighty-three  hours.  New  fields  include 
the  Far  East,  Hispanic-America,  and  the  British  Empire.  Inter- 
national relations  and  American  foreign  policy,  both  of  which 
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had  been  given  in  the  1920's,  but  were  later  dropped,  have  been 
re-introduced.  The  work  in  American  and  European  history  has 
been  expanded  by  special  courses  which  amplify  the  survey 
courses,  and  a  seminar  offers  opportunity  for  research.  Certain 
new  war  courses  given  in  1942-43  are  mentioned  later.  The 
Department  of  History  sponsors  pilgrimages  to  places  of  historical 
interest  in  Virginia,  primarily  for  students  in  American  history. 
Until  1935-36,  only  six  hours  were  offered  in  sociology  and  eco- 
nomics, but  in  that  session  a  department  was  created  and  courses 
offered  sufficient  for  a  major  in  the  two  fields.  Since  that  time 
the  emphasis  has  shifted  to  sociology.  New  courses  in  this  field 
include  Marriage  and  the  Family,  Social  Anthropology,  and 
Systematic  Sociology,  with  a  seminar  also  in  social  theory. 

Psychology,  which  had  grown  considerably  beyond  the  old 
mental  philosophy  before  1929,  with  courses  listed  in  experimental 
psychology,  social  psychology,  child  psychology,  etc.,  has  added 
applied  and  abnormal  psychology,  the  psychology  of  personality, 
and  courses  for  research.  Increase  in  laboratory  equipment  in 
1942-43  makes  possible  more  use  of  the  experimental  method, 
which  has  been  used  very  slightly  up  to  the  present.  Certain 
courses  in  education  can  be  used  on  a  major  in  psychology,  but 
no  major  is  offered  in  education.  This  department  had  grown  up 
in  the  1920's  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  state  laws  for 
teachers.  A  course  in  health  education,  for  example,  is  offered 
to  meet  the  provisions  of  the  West  Law.  The  most  notable 
change  in  the  department  in  recent  years  is  the  discontinuance  of 
a  plethora  of  special  methods  courses,  which  appeared  in  the  early 
thirties,  and  the  addition  of  work  in  supervised  teaching,  intro- 
duced in  1930-31.  Although  the  instruction  in  education  is  devised 
primarily  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  of  teachers,  courses  in  the 
history  and  theory  of  education  add  cultural  content.  Philosophy, 
modern  counterpart  of  the  old  "moral  philosophy,"  has  not  de- 
veloped to  the  extent  that  psychology  has.  Only  two  courses  are 
now  offered.  Combined  for  a  time  with  psychology,  it  may  now 
be  combined  with  Biblical  literature  for  a  major.  One  course, 
Problems  in  a  Philosophy  of  Life,  serves  somewhat  the  same 
purpose  for  integration  that  the  special  course.  Contemporary 
Thought,  fulfilled  for  some  years. 

For  several  years,  1930-1937,  a  course  in  debating  was  offered 
and  intercollegiate  debates  sponsored.    These  contests  are  men- 
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tioned  below  under  student  activities.  The  catalogue  of  1931-32 
announced  courses  in  library  science  for  the  following  session 
to  be  given  by  University  of  Virginia  professors.  This  work  was 
not  offered  after  1936,  but  it  is  interesting  as  one  of  the  small 
efforts  of  Mary  Baldwin  to  provide  means  for  vocational  training. 
The  work  in  secretarial  science  has  been  continued,  but  such 
courses  are  not  counted  toward  a  degree.  A  certificate  is  granted 
upon  the  completion  of  the  course  if  the  student  takes  twenty- 
seven  hours  of  academic  work  in  addition  to  the  secretarial 
courses.  Since  1931,  courses  in  journalism  have  been  given,  the 
college  paper,  Campus  Comments,  providing  laboratory  work  for 
such  courses. 

Among  the  natural  sciences  chemistry  had  received  most  atten- 
tion before  1929,  but,  although  there  was  capable  instruction, 
laboratory  space  and  equipment  were  inadequate  for  efficient 
work.  Only  a  limited  number  of  students  could  be  enrolled.  Both 
physics  and  chemistry  now  have  sufficient  room  and  greatly 
increased  equipment  and  materials  in  the  remodelled  Science 
Building.  From  three  courses  offered  in  1929,  the  chemistry  cur- 
riculum has  grown  to  eleven  courses,  including  several  courses 
in  organic  and  physical  chemistry  and  a  research  seminar  for 
majors.  The  enrollment  in  chemistry  is  not  large,  and  there  are 
few  in  physics,  but  some  students  in  both  subjects  have  done  out- 
standing work. 

Biology,  which  has  become  the  most  popular  of  the  natural 
sciences,  was  not  added  to  the  curriculum  until  1928-1929,  and 
little  provision  was  made  for  it,  so  that  this  field  is  practically 
a  new  development  of  the  present  administration.  The  biology 
department  occupies  a  large  part  of  the  third  fioor  of  Academic, 
with  an  additional  lecture  room  on  the  first  floor.  Forty- four 
hours  of  course  work  are  given,  which  include  courses  in  genetics 
and  eugenics,  bacteriology,  ornithology,  local  flora,  biological 
methods,  and  a  research  course.  The  study  of  birds  has  been  of 
special  interest,  and  field  trips  for  this  study  and  for  the  investi- 
gation of  local  flora  are  common  activities,  for  which  the  sur- 
rounding country  offers  an  attractive  as  well  as  an  instructive 
laboratory.  Expeditions  to  places  of  special  interest  are  occasion- 
ally undertaken.  Up  to  1929,  there  was  one  teacher  for  all  the 
natural  sciences.    Now  there  are  two  full-time  professors,  two 
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part-time,  and  a  full-time  assistant.  Some  thousands  of  dollars 
have  been  spent  in  building  and  equipment. 

The  Department  of  Mathematics  has  recently  introduced  a 
course  of  interest  to  the  various  sciences,  applied  general  statis- 
tics. This  department  is  small,  but  a  few  students  take  a  major 
in  mathematics.  The  professor  of  mathematics  teaches  single 
courses  in  astronomy  and  geology. 

From  the  1870's  the  fine  arts,  especially  music,  have  had  a 
very  prominent  place  in  the  curriculum  of  Mary  Baldwin.  Many 
girls  came  primarily  for  the  excellent  conservatory  instruction. 
For  some  years  the  Bachelor  of  Music  degree  was  granted.  The 
establishment  of  the  liberal  arts  college  in  1923  and  the  desire 
of  a  large  proportion  of  the  students  to  secure  the  Bachelor  of 
Arts  degree  led  to  a  decline  of  enrollment  in  the  fine  arts.  Never- 
theless, with  the  conviction  that  appreciation  of  the  fine  arts,  if 
not  practical  training  in  them,  is  an  important  element  in  a  liberal 
education,  the  administration  allowed  considerable  credit  toward 
the  degree — twenty-four  hours — in  the  field  of  fine  arts.  Since 
1929,  the  place  of  these  studies  in  the  curriculum  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  fact  that  a  student  may  choose  a  major  in 
any  of  these  fields — music,  art,  or  speech.  Courses  in  history  and 
appreciation  are  given  in  each  of  them,  and  may  be  taken  inde- 
pendent of  any  practical  instruction.  A  new  course  in  music 
literature  is  of  special  interest.  The  proportionate  enrollment  in 
the  fine  arts  today  does  not  equal  that  of  Seminary  days,  but  the 
high  standards  are  maintained  and  advances  made  in  some  direc- 
tions, and  the  enrollment  is  appreciable.  All  departments  of  the 
fine  arts  give  instruction  in  methods  for  those  who  wish  to  teach 
these  subjects.  The  department  of  music  since  1930  has  given  a 
normal  public  school  music  course.  The  orchestra  and  instruction 
in  violin,  maintained  until  the  middle  thirties,  have  been  dis- 
continued. Nevertheless,  the  Glee  Club  is  still  a  very  prominent 
feature  of  the  instruction  in  music  and  has  done  excellent  work 
in  public  concerts  in  Staunton  and  elsewhere.  Concerts  were  given 
last  year  with  both  the  Harvard  Orchestra  and  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  and  Washington  and  Lee  Glee  Clubs.  Membership  in  this 
club  is  open  to  all  students  who  can  qualify  and  is  required  of  all 
voice  students,  although  no  credit  is  given  for  this  work. 

The  Department  of  Speech  and  Drama  serves  the  entire  stu- 
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dent  body  through  instruction  in  oral  English,  The  majors  must 
take  twenty  hours  of  work  in  the  department  plus  six  hours  in 
English  in  addition  to  the  twelve  hours  of  English  required  of 
all  students.  Scientific  analyses  of  speech  characteristics  and  de- 
fects and  of  personality  traits  are  made  and  training  given  to  cor- 
rect these.  Individual  voice  recordings  are  made  for  each  fresh- 
man. In  the  field  of  the  drama  all  aspects  of  play  production  are 
studied  by  the  laboratory  method,  and  a  course  in  the  history  of 
the  theatre  is  given.  Connected  with  the  work  in  speech  and 
drama  is  that  of  the  Dramatic  Club  discussed  under  student 
activities. 

The  following  description  of  the  work  of  the  Art  Department 
in  recent  years  was  given  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Nottingham  (Mrs. 
Horace  Day),  Director  of  the  Lynchburg  Federal  Art  Gallery, 
who  lectured  at  Mary  Baldwin  in  1939  (Mrs.  Day  is  now  Associ- 
ate Director  of  the  department  at  Mary  Baldwin).  This  descrip- 
tion suggests  some  of  the  opportunities  for  the  study  of  art  here 
and  the  new  methods  used  in  instruction : 

At  Mary  Baldwin  every  view  presents  an  invitation  to  the  landscape 
artist.  Entering,  the  visitor  soon  realizes  that  the  art  department  is  very 
much  alive.  On  bulletin  boards  are  notices  of  the  current  exhibition  in  the 
upper  gallery.  So  many  doors  open  into  the  gallery  that  students  con- 
tinually walk  through  it  or  stop  awhile  in  the  room  equipped  for  recre- 
ation. The  enjoyment  of  art  cannot  seem  a  remote  pleasure  when  a  ping- 
pong  table  is  in  the  center  of  the  exhibition  room  and  those  who  pause 
to  study  and  enjoy  the  exhibit  stop  because  of  challenged  attention  rather 
than  because  of  museum  manners.  The  policy  of  modem  art  centers  is 
to  eliminate  the  chilly  isolation  of  the  old-fashioned  museum ;  certainly 
here  the  exhibitions  are  hung  in  the  ideal  center  of  activity.  .  .  . 

The  studio  symbolizes  the  conflict  of  the  past  and  the  present  theories 
of  art  teaching.  Casts  of  once  popular  sculpture  have  been  set  away.  In 
their  places  one  finds  damp  clay  heads  and  figures  on  armatures,  pieces  of 
molds,  and  completed  work  to  prove  that  delight  in  sculpture  has  come 
alive  in  this  old  studio. 

Creative  design  is  taught  in  connection  with  the  course  in  interior  deco- 
ration, the  designs  to  be  used  for  textiles  and  wall-papers.  The  furni- 
ture in  the  tiny  model  rooms  is  based  on  study  of  historic  periods,  but 
emphasis  is  placed  on  originality  and  adaptation  for  modern  use  rather 
than  on  deadly  imitation. 

Work  in  progress  shows  that  students  are  exploring  the  mediums  of 
oil,  water  color,  pastel,  charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  wood-carving  and  tempera ; 
the  subjects  reveal  that  they  are  becoming  conscious  of  material  in  their 
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environment  and  finding  experiences  which  will  contribute  toward  the 
building  of  art  in  the  South.^s 

The  Art  Club  has  sponsored  a  project  to  put  a  good  reproduction 
of  a  painting  in  each  girl's  room.  The  framed  prints  are  passed 
then  from  room  to  room  during  the  year.  A  considerable  collec- 
tion of  famous  paintings  has  already  been  acquired.  Trips  to  art 
galleries  and  museums  in  New  York,  Washington,  and  Richmond 
are  sponsored  by  this  department,  and  to  Charlottesville  and 
Williamsburg  for  the  study  of  architecture  and  period  decoration. 
Many  collections  of  contemporary  art,  especially  the  work  of 
Virginia  artists,  have  been  brought  to  the  College.  Last  year  a 
group  of  art  students  decorated  the  Day  Nursery  for  under- 
privileged children  opened  in  Staunton.  The  objective  in  all 
departments  of  the  fine  arts  is  to  educate  all  students  in  the 
appreciation  of  these  elements  of  culture. 

This  survey  of  the  curriculum  may  suggest  some  of  its  limita- 
tions as  well  as  its  excellencies.  Although  certain  departments, 
history  and  English,  for  example,  offer  sufficient  courses  that  a 
student  could  spend  two  years  on  either  one  without  being  able 
to  take  all  the  work,  the  offering  is  still  small  compared  to  that 
of  the  larger  schools.  Nevertheless,  much  expansion  of  the  cur- 
riculum has  been  made  in  recent  years  with  particular  attention 
to  the  lag  that  existed  in  the  natural  and  social  sciences  and  in 
history.  And  new  courses,  new  equipment,  and  new  techniques 
have  been  introduced  into  practically  all  fields. 

All  departments  of  instruction  have  profited  from  the  recent 
growth  of  the  library,  which  increased  from  8,895  volumes  in 
May,  1929,  to  27,500  volumes  in  June,  1942.  Thus  the  College 
has  had  the  unusual  opportunity  of  securing  the  most  recent 
productions  of  critical  scholarship  in  the  various  fields  and  of 
building  its  collections  definitely  around  the  courses  offered. 
There  is  a  minimum  of  "dead  timber."  Since  all  the  college  work 
is  of  undergraduate  rank,  a  smaller  collection  can  serve  the  needs 
more  adequately  than  would  be  true  if  there  were  a  combination 
of  graduate  and  undergraduate  courses.  In  proportion  to  its 
income  the  college  allocates  a  generous  sum  for  annual  additions. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  century  the  annual  appropriations  were 
between  one  and  two  hundred  dollars  and  only  slowly  mounted 
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to  several  hundred.  In  1941,  the  College  spent  more  than 
$500  for  periodicals  alone  and  more  than  $2,500  for  books.^* 
More  than  one  thousand  books  are  added  each  year  through 
purchase,  and  the  College  regularly  receives  one  hundred  seventy 
periodicals,  one  hundred  thirty-eight  of  which  are  specialized  for 
departmental  use. 

One  of  the  immediate  needs  of  the  College  at  the  beginning 
of  the  present  administration  was  the  addition  of  three  thousand 
volumes  to  bring  the  library  up  to  the  level  required  for  accredi- 
tation by  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges.  In  this  emergency 
the  alumnae  and  other  friends  of  the  College  gave  generous  assist- 
ance in  books  and  some  in  money.  The  University  of  Virginia, 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  and  the  Virginia  State  Library  sent  a 
number  of  volumes,  some  of  them  very  valuable  and  a  few  of 
them  today  enhanced  in  value  as  rare  collections.  From  the 
alumnae  came  the  largest  additions  and  several  hundred  dollars 
in  money.®^  Among  these  were  two  volumes  of  Ruskin  won  by 
a  student  as  an  English  prize  in  1905  and  sent  from  China; 
another  student  sent  a  volume  of  Irving  won  as  a  prize  in  Latin 
in  1893 ;  another  a  Latin  New  Testament  used  in  Mary  Baldwin 
in  1870-71 ;  and  another  a  French  dictionary  published  in  Paris 
in  1818.  One  alumna  sent  a  check  from  the  insurance  she  re- 
ceived from  the  death  of  a  son  in  the  World  War,  which  she 
never  used  for  personal  needs,  but  gave  to  some  cause  in  which  he 
would  have  been  interested.  The  College  has  received  in  the  last 
decade  several  collections  of  well-chosen  books.  In  1935,  Mrs. 
Margarett  Kable  Russell  gave  a  collection  of  books  of  history  and 
political  science  in  memory  of  her  husband.  Colonel  Thomas  H. 
Russell,  and  from  his  library.^^  And  she  contributes  books 
annually  to  a  shelf  established  as  a  memorial  to  her  friend,  Celia 
Mason  Timberlake,  also  an  alumna.  In  the  same  year,  1935,  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Grafton  gave  a  shelf  of  books  in  religious  education  as  a 
memorial  to  Dr.  George  Herbert  Betts,  former  head  of  the 
religious  education  department  of  Northwestern  University  and 
the  professor  under  whom  Dr.  Grafton  received  his  major  instruc- 
tion for  the  Doctor's  degree.  In  1937,  Mrs.  Fred  Fuller  Shedd, 
mother  of  Dr.  Shedd,  head  of  the  Modern  Language  Department, 
gave  four  hundred  volumes  in  American  history,  biography,  and 
government  from  the  library  of  her  late  husband,  former  editor 
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of  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin.  This  collection  contains  some  rare 
and  valuable  books.*^  And  there  have  been  smaller  additions  to 
the  library  through  gifts  of  other  friends. 

A  student  wrote  of  the  library  in  1932,  when  the  campaign 
for  enlargement  was  getting  under  way: 

The  Mary  Baldwin  library  with  its  approximately  fourteen  thousand 
to  fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  volumes  offers  a  real  paradise  to  book- 
worms and  the  chance  to  develop  into  a  "well-read"  person  while  at  col- 
lege. Ever3i:hing  from  Emmy-Lou,  a  relic  of  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary 
days,  to  Boccaccio's  Decameron  is  found  in  the  library.  .  .  .^^ 

There  are,  however,  few  books  of  the  Emmy-Lou  type.  The 
same  careful  selection  of  books  was  practiced  in  Seminary  days 
as  is  made  today.  When  novels  were  prohibited  and  there  were 
younger  students,  a  few  innocuous  books  of  the  Emmy-Lou  sort 
were  bought  for  the  recreation  of  the  students  and  religious  read- 
ings were  secured  for  Sunday  afternoons.  Nevertheless,  the  old 
printed  catalogues  of  the  Seminary  library  show  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  books  were  classics  in  the  various  fields. 

The  Mary  Baldwin  library  is  an  open  stack  library.  Students 
have  free  access  to  the  shelves  at  all  times,  a  decided  encourage- 
ment to  self-education  in  the  use  of  books.  Although  more  room 
for  the  library  would  be  a  great  boon,  even  a  separate  building 
an  advantage  in  some  respects,  the  present  location  in  the  heart 
of  Academic,  surrounded  by  classrooms,  encourages  the  student 
to  make  use  of  its  shelves  or  its  newspaper  and  magazine  racks 
for  brief  periods  of  leisure. 

As  a  result  of  physical  and  academic  improvements  since  1929, 
Mary  Baldwin  was  admitted  to  membership  in  the  Southern 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  in  1931 ;  in  1932, 
she  became  a  member  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges 
and  of  the  American  Council  on  Education;  in  1938,  she  was 
placed  on  the  approved  list  of  the  Association  of  American 
Universities;  and  in  1941,  her  graduates  were  accepted  for  mem- 
bership in  the  American  Association  of  University  Women. 

The  Student  Body;  Enrollment,  Scholarships,  and  Honors; 
Cost  of  Education 

For  a  few  years  after  1929,  Mary  Baldwin  had  to  face  the 
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problem  that  many  schools  faced  during  the  depression,  that  of 
building  the  enrollment.  In  her  case,  however,  the  closing  of  the 
Seminary,  which  had  brought  many  boarding  students  as  well  as 
day  students,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  the  College 
were  added  to  the  general  economic  stress  as  factors  in  the  decline. 
In  1929-30,  the  total  enrollment  was  two  hundred  three.  In 
January,  1931,  the  President  reported  one  hundred  ninety-four 
boarding  students  for  the  session  of  1930-31  and  stated  that  all 
places  were  filled.  However,  the  worst  years  of  the  depression 
were  yet  to  be  faced.  In  1931-32,  only  one  hundred  fifty-two 
boarding  students  were  enrolled  and  one  hundred  seventy- four 
in  the  following  year.^^  In  these  years  the  day  students  numbered 
about  fifty.  Since  1933-34,  there  has  been  no  problem  as  to 
numbers.  The  College  has  had  to  turn  away  applicants,  although 
the  dormitory  space  has  been  increased  forty-one  places  by  the 
addition  of  two  residences  and  a  few  more  places  have  been 
added  by  the  removal  of  the  art  studio  from  Sky  High.  In 
1941-42,  the  total  enrollment  was  three  hundred  thirty-two,  of 
which  two  hundred  sixty-one  were  boarding  students.  In  these 
later  years  the  administration  has  been  able  to  give  attention 
solely  to  the  building  of  the  scholarship  of  the  student  body 
rather  than  the  numbers.  Even  in  the  slim  years  Mary  Baldwin 
was  able  to  avoid  by  careful  management  any  cutting  of  salaries, 
which  had  just  been  raised,  or  any  debt. 

And  in  these  few  uncertain  years  Mary  Baldwin  continued  to 
rely  upon  conservative  methods  of  securing  students.  She  has 
never  resorted  to  any  extensive  advertising  or  to  campaigns  for 
securing  students.  She  sought  to  build  up  a  college  patronage 
through  the  Synod  and  the  influence  of  Presbyterian  ministers, 
and  through  the  existing  student  body  and  the  alumnae,  the  latter 
always  a  fruitful  aid.  Some  efforts  were  made  to  distribute 
information  through  catalogues  and  viewbooks  to  students  whose 
names  were  furnished  by  the  principals  of  outstanding  high 
schools  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In  part  these  efforts 
were  to  build  scholarship  by  securing  a  wider  basis  for  the  selec- 
tion of  students.  One  interesting  and  attractive  feature  of  the 
program  for  acquainting  the  high  school  students  with  Mary 
Baldwin,  begun  in  the  spring  of  1933,  was  the  Mar>^  Baldwin 
House  Party.    High  school  seniors,   friends  of   Mary  Baldwin 
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students,  were  entertained  at  the  College  for  a  week-end  in  May. 
The  News  Letter  stated : 

The  aim  of  the  house  party  is  to  acquaint  these  girls  with  Mary  Bald- 
win, Mary  Baldwin  life,  and  Mary  Baldwin  people.  Some  of  the  guests 
will  become  Mary  Baldwin  students,  some  will  go  to  college  elsewhere, 
some  will  not  be  able  to  go  to  college  at  all;  but  all  of  them  will  have  the 
very  pleasantest  associations  with  the  words  "Mary  Baldwin.''^" 

The  office  of  the  registrar  has  attempted  in  recent  years  to 
gather  data  and  make  some  accurate  statistical  analyses  of  the 
reasons  girls  have  in  selecting  Mary  Baldwin  as  a  college.  These 
studies  have  shown  that  one  of  the  most  prominent  factors 
determining  the  choice  has  been  the  influence  of  alumnse.  In 
1933-34,  thirteen  per  cent  gave  this  as  their  first  reason,  four  per 
cent  as  the  second.^^  Twelve  per  cent  gave  as  a  first  reason  the 
fact  that  Mary  Baldwin  is  a  small  college  for  women,  and  twenty- 
one  per  cent  gave  it  as  a  second  reason.  Other  prominent  factors 
have  been  its  location  in  Staunton  (day  students  primarily),  its 
location  in  Virginia,  the  influence  of  a  friend  not  an  alumna  (one 
girl  came  "because  of  its  fine  recommendations  as  given  by  others 
than  special  friends"),  the  literature  about  the  College  sent  out, 
friendship  with  a  member  of  the  student  body,  or  a  personal  visit 
to  the  College.  Especially  noteworthy  is  the  preference  for  the 
small  college,  the  values  of  which  present-day  educators  have 
emphasized. 

The  importance  of  alumnse  influence  is  indicated  by  the  num- 
ber of  relatives  of  alumnas  enrolled  each  year,  although  many  girls 
come  through  the  influence  of  an  alumna  who  is  not  a  relative.  In 
1936-37,  there  were  thirty-nine  daughters,  granddaughters,  or 
great-granddaughters  of  alumnae,  fourteen  sisters  of  alumnse,  and 
forty-six  nieces.^^  Throughout  this  period  the  Granddaughters 
and  Little  Sisters  Club  was  a  large  organization.  In  1933-34, 
Margaret  Bailey  of  Oklahoma,  the  great-granddaughter  of  Rufus 
W.  Bailey,  came  to  Mary  Baldwin  as  a  freshman  and  was  elected 
an  honorary  member  of  the  club.  And  Anne  Rhame,  his  great- 
great-granddaughter,  now  a  sophomore,  is  also  a  member.  As  an 
indication  of  family  connections,  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
Class  of  '42  have  sisters  registered  for  the  session  of  1942-43. 

Incidentally,  it  might  be  interesting  to  mention  the  business 
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and  professions  of  the  fathers  of  Mary  Baldwin  girls,  especially 
since  these  are  also  frequently  the  husbands  of  Mary  Baldwin 
alumnse.  An  enterprising  student  undertook  a  survey  of  profes- 
sions of  fathers  in  1936.®^  She  found  that  doctors  and  lawyers 
led  the  list,  with  insurance  men,  ministers,  bankers,  and  engineers 
following  in  close  succession.  There  were  planters,  lumbermen, 
merchants,  brokers,  college  professors,  college  presidents,  judges, 
and  army  and  navy  ofificers.  The  army  led  the  navy,  although  the 
investigator  found  the  navy  more  popular  in  the  student  body. 
Usually  there  are  daughters  and  often  several  daughters  of  offi- 
cers. Perhaps  most  of  these  are  from  matches  made  at  Mary 
Baldwin  with  V.  M.  I.  or  Annapolis  Naval  Academy  students. 
The  writer  recalls  in  one  of  the  old  catalogues  that  some  students 
were  listed  in  the  tabulation  by  states  as  "Navy." 

As  to  geographical  distribution  of  students,  one  finds  few 
changes  of  particular  significance.  The  student  body,  like  the 
faculty,  is  drawn  from  every  section  of  the  country.  About  two- 
thirds  of  the  states  usually  have  representatives.  During  the 
depression  years,  there  was  a  noticeable  increase  in  the  proportion 
of  students  from  Virginia  and  the  adjoining  or  nearby  states 
and  fewer  states  had  students  enrolled.  Certain  northern  states 
were  represented  by  a  larger  number,  especially  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania.  In  1932-33,  almost  one-eighth  of  the  students  were 
from  Pennsylvania.  There  has  continued  to  be  a  somewhat  larger 
number  from  the  states  north  of  the  Mason  and  Dixon  line. 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  other  states  send  more,  as  well  as  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  Even  New  England  has  an 
appreciable  number  with  five  from  Massachusetts,  four  from 
Connecticut,  and  two  from  Rhode  Island  in  1941-42.  And,  for 
the  first  time,  Maine,  the  native  state  of  Rufus  W.  Bailey,  has  a 
representative  in  this  centennial  year.  The  enrollment  from  the 
Carolinas,  especially  North  Carolina,  and  from  West  Virginia 
has  increased  over  earlier  percentages.  As  the  period  of  economic 
stress  receded,  the  enrollment  from  more  distant  states  returned 
to  normal.  For  several  years  Texas  had  less  than  five  students, 
but  in  1941-42,  the  Texas  "delegation"  numbered  thirty-one.  San 
Antonio  and  Detroit  for  some  years  were  outstanding  in  numbers 
from  single  cities  outside  Virginia. 

As  to  geographical  origin,  the  most  interesting  development  in 
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the  student  body  in  these  years  has  been  the  introduction  of 
foreign  students,  some  through  the  Institute  of  International 
Education,  others  through  the  normal  method  of  enrollment.  In 
1933-34,  the  first  exchange  students  came.  Ruth  Laue  of  Konigs- 
berg,  East  Prussia,  daughter  of  a  German  official,  and  Jeanne- 
Renee  Campana,  of  Paris,  daughter  of  a  French  consular  officer, 
who,  through  her  father's  profession,  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
live  in  Morocco,  Australia,  a  number  of  Pacific  Islands,  and  in 
England,  as  well  as  in  several  European  countries.^*  Both  of 
these  girls  were  very  active  in  all  phases  of  college  life  and,  to 
judge  by  the  Miscellany  and  Campus  Comments  reports,  out- 
spoken in  the  discussion  of  foreign  politics  in  Staunton  as  well 
as  on  the  campus.  Miss  Campana  defended  the  French  position 
on  the  war  debt  controversy  with  the  United  States  before  the 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Qub  of  Staunton  and  the 
Staunton  chapter  of  the  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  and  Miss  Laue,  interpreted  Hitler's  National  Socialism 
as  a  policy  of  "common  welfare  above  private  interest"  and  a 
policy  of  world  peace  and  equality  of  all  nations  !^^  But  that  was 
in  1933,  and  Hitler  was  only  appearing  on  the  horizon.  Her 
defense  of  him  was  based  on  principles  that  could  be  accepted, 
even  if  one  might  wonder  about  the  facts.  She  believed  strongly 
in  his  program  of  youth,  sports,  and  physical  education,  and  had 
his  picture  in  her  room  along  with  those  of  Frederick  the  Great 
and  Von  Hindenberg.  Both  girls  were  good  students;  Miss 
Campana  was  more  interested  in  literature  and  psychology,  Miss 
Laue  in  history  and  government.  She  took  part  in  the  intercol- 
legiate debates  of  the  year.  Both  girls  led  conversation  groups  in 
their  respective  languages  and  Miss  Laue  had  a  German  table 
in  the  dining  room,  an  institution  of  the  long  ago  that  had  dis- 
appeared with  the  First  World  War  and  the  German  department. 
Both  girls  were  on  the  stafif  of  Campus  Comments  and  con- 
tributed to  the  Miscellany.  In  1934-35,  there  was  another  French 
exchange  student,  Jeanne  Richaud,  of  Nice ;  and  in  1935-36,  there 
came  Rudolfa  Schorchtova,  of  Prague,  Czechoslovakia.  Both  of 
these  girls  were  much  quieter  and  took  less  part  in  the  general 
activities  of  the  campus.  The  latter  was  limited  by  physical  handi- 
caps, a  spinal  trouble,  but  she  was  the  only  one  of  all  the  exchange 
students  sufficiently  advanced  to  take  the  degree  in  her  year's 
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residence.  In  an  article  in  the  Miscellany  telling  why  and  how- 
she  came  to  Mary  Baldwin  occurs  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
descriptions  of  one's  first  impression  of  Mary  Baldwin  that  the 
writer  has  discovered :  "The  white  surprise  of  the  school" — just 
that !®®  After  her  return  to  Prague  Miss  Schorchtova  wrote  back  : 
"I  wish  I  could  come  back  again.  The  spirit  of  the  school  is 
something  marvelous — one  does  not  meet  so  much  of  goodwill 
anywhere,  .  .  .  ."^^  At  that  time  she  was  teaching  in  a  private 
school  and  working  for  a  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  at  the 
University  of  Prague;  and  now —  one  wonders. 

In  1941-42,  Yvonne  Dessent  of  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  was  the 
student  secured  through  the  Institute  of  International  Education. 
Very  intelligent,  muy  simpdtico,  she  has  been  very  popular  and 
very  useful  on  the  campus,  assisting  in  Spanish  conversation 
classes,  in  the  Spanish  Club,  and  as  hostess  at  the  Spanish  table 
in  the  dining  room.  Most  of  the  exchange  students  wrote  for  the 
student  publications.  It  would  seem  that  a  school  such  as  Mary 
Baldwin  both  helps  such  a  student  and  is  benefited  by  her  to  a 
greater  degree  than  would  be  true  of  a  larger  institution.  These 
girls  have  known  everyone  on  the  campus,  and  their  presence  has 
aroused  an  interest  and  enthusiasm  both  as  to  languages  and 
national  life  abroad.  Two  other  students,  who  have  contributed 
in  the  same  manner  are  Raquel  Fajardo  of  Puerto  Rico,  who 
came  four  years  and  received  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree,  and 
Irma  (Sally)  Salinas  of  Monterey,  Mexico,  chum  of  one  of  the 
Texas  girls,  who  came  for  one  year. 

The  board  and  tuition  fees  of  Mary  Baldwin  are  still  moderate 
compared  to  those  of  other  girls'  colleges  of  similar  type  and 
accommodations.  In  1930-31,  the  fee  was  raised  from  $650  to 
$675;  in  1937-38  to  $750;  and  in  1940-41,  to  $800.  Day  students 
pay  $200.  There  has  been  an  advance  for  instruction  in  the  fine 
arts  from  $70,  $80,  or  $90  for  art,  piano,  voice,  and  organ  to 
$100.  The  fine  arts  are  no  longer  a  profit-earning  activity  of  the 
school,  but  cost  more  than  they  produce.  The  cultural  values  con- 
tributed by  these  departments  to  the  entire  student  body,  however, 
justify  their  continued  support. 

In  the  years  of  economic  stress  Mary  Baldwin  has  continued 
and  enlarged  the  policy  of  extending  aid  to  students  that  might 
not  otherwise  be  able  to  attend  college.  At  the  first  meeting  of 
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the  Board  of  Trustees  after  his  election  as  president,  Dr.  Jarman 
made  a  single  request:  that  he  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  offer- 
ing for  the  next  session  scholarships  not  to  exceed  S2,400  to 
Presbyterians  of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  no  one  student  to  receive 
more  than  $200.^^  This  request  was  granted.  In  the  following 
January  he  asked  that  he  be  allowed  to  adopt  a  reasonably  liberal 
policy  with  respect  to  tuition  aid  to  ministers'  daughters  and  a 
limited  number  of  other  students  who  might  not  be  able  to  attend 
without  such  aid.^®  The  annual  catalogue  continues  to  state  that 
reduction  of  charges  is  made  in  favor  of  a  limited  number  of 
ministers'  daughters.  Usually  scholarship  aids  have  equalled  and 
sometimes  exceeded  the  amount  received  from  the  Synod.  The 
financial  report  of  1931  indicated  that  $4,275.25  had  been  spent 
in  that  year  for  this  purpose,^°°  With  respect  to  the  administra- 
tion of  this  policy,  Dr.  Jarman  said  in  his  Report  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  in  1933 : 

Each  j^ear  the  college  endeavors  to  give  financial  assistance  to  a  limited 
number  of  deserving  students.  A  part  of  this  help  is  in  the  form  of  a 
definite  grant,  but  much  of  it  is  given  as  pay  for  work  done  by  the  students, 
as  in  office,  library,  and  laboratories.  For  the  past  session  sixty-nine  stu- 
dents were  given  assistance  in  some  form,  the  total  amount  of  such  help 
being  $6,971.  Of  the  above  amount,  $3,087  constituted  the  amount  of  aid 
extended  to  seventeen  daughters  of  ministers  and  missionaries.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  the  sum  of  $906  was  contributed  by  others  to  the  col- 
lege to  be  used  in  the  payment  of  fees  of  certain  students. 

The  President  is  convinced  that  great  good  is  being  accomplished  by 
the  liberality  of  the  Board  in  permitting  the  college  to  extend  financial  aid 
to  so  large  a  number  of  worthy  students,  particularly  during  these  years 
of  depression.  .  .  . 

Since  1933,  the  College  has  received  funds  distributed  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  student  aid.  In  1933-34,  thirty-six  stu- 
dents in  Mary  Baldwin  received  from  the  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Association  $3,854.^°^  And  in  recent  years  National  Youth 
Administration  funds  have  been  distributed. 

Dr.  Jarman  has  initiated  the  policy  of  making  grants  on  the 
basis  of  class  standing  as  an  encouragement  to  scholarship.  In 
his  first  year,  he  secured  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  a  policy  continued  since  that  time — to  award  fifty-dollar 
scholarships  to  the  members  of  the  freshman,  sophomore,  and 
junior  classes  making  the  highest  scholastic  average  in  their  re- 
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spective  classes."^  In  1935,  the  Board  of  Trustees  approved  the 
appropriation  of  $1,500  to  be  offered  to  graduates  of  high  schools 
in  an  effort  to  bring  outstanding  students  to  the  school.^°^  The 
use  of  this  fund  has  brought  not  only  the  recipients  of  the  scholar- 
ships, who  have  generally  been  excellent  students,  but  also  other 
competitors  for  the  scholarship.  In  the  same  year,  1935,  the  Board 
of  Trustees  approved  an  annual  grant  of  $500  to  be  made  to 
graduates  of  Mary  Baldwin  to  aid  them  in  pursuing  graduate 
study.^°*  By  these  various  means  Mary  Baldwin  has  sought 
to  raise  the  level  of  scholarship  in  her  student  body. 

For  a  number  of  years  the  Alumnse  Association  has  con- 
tributed to  a  scholarship  awarded  each  year  to  the  daughter  of  a 
missionary,  the  College  bearing  one  half  the  expense.  The  history 
of  the  origin  of  this  scholarship  is  discussed  below  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the  alumnse.  (The  alumnse  do  not  contribute 
to  the  tuition  of  the  Staunton  girl  who  receives  the  so-called 
alumnae  local  scholarship.)  Another  local  girl  benefits  through  the 
Shayres  Fund,  and  the  College  awards  a  fifty-dollar  scholarship 
to  a  graduate  of  the  Robert  E.  Lee  High  School  of  Staunton.  Cer- 
tain endowed  scholarships  have  been  donated  by  friends  and 
alumnse  of  the  school — the  Fannie  Webb  Royster  and  Mary 
Stamps  Royster  Scholarship,  established  by  Mrs.  F.  S.  Royster 
of  Norfolk,  Virginia,  the  Jennie  Mayes  Wilson  Scholarship,  and 
the  Elizabeth  Embre  Goode  Scholarship.  And  recently  Mr.  John 
K.  Ottley  established  a  loan  fund,  the  Passie  Fenton  Ottley  Loan 
Fund,  in  honor  of  his  wife,  Passie  Fenton  Ottley,  deceased,  a 
notable  alumna  of  the  institution.  A  limited  amount  is  available 
each  year  for  student  loans.^*" 

In  1932,  the  faculty  established  a  society  to  be  known  as  the 
Mary  Baldwin  Honor  Society.  Membership  in  this  organization 
is  conditioned  primarily  upon  scholarship.  Juniors  and  seniors 
who  have  the  required  scholastic  rating  are  eligible,  with  the 
limitation  recently  adopted  by  the  faculty  that  not  more  than  ten 
per  cent  of  a  class  will  be  eligible  for  consideration  by  the  faculty. 
Emphasis  is  given  to  the  distinction  of  admission  to  this  society 
at  a  special  meeting  in  Februar}^  of  each  year,  when  an  out- 
standing speaker  is  chosen  to  address  the  Society  before  the 
entire  student  body.  As  an  event  of  the  Centennial  Commence- 
ment the  graduates  of  the  University  Course  of  the  old  Seminary 
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were  recognized  by  the  College  by  admission  to  this  society. 
Honors  and  high  honors  lists  published  each  semester  and  an- 
nounced as  a  feature  of  the  commencement  program  give  further 
recognition  to  scholarship. 

Some  years  ago  Mary  Baldwin  ceased  to  award  the  numerous 
medals,  prizes,  Golden  Reports,  etc.,  that  distinguished  the  com- 
mencements of  the  Seminary.  The  College  has  the  privilege  today, 
however,  of  giving  a  special  award,  the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan 
Award,  established  by  the  New  York  Southern  Society  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  Society.  Certain 
Southern  universities  and  colleges  have  been  selected  through 
which  the  award  is  to  be  made  each  year.  Mary  Baldwin,  selected 
in  1933,  was  the  first  school  for  women  placed  on  the  list.  The 
award  is  made  for  distinctive  service  to  the  institution  and  may 
be  granted  to  a  student  and  to  one  other  person.  Those,  not 
students,  who  have  received  this  award  are  Dr.  A.  M.  Fraser, 
Mr.  W.  W.  King,  Mrs.  Isabel  Nichols,  Mrs.  Cordell  Hull,  Mrs. 
E.  D.  Campbell  (Elizabeth  Pfohl),  Dr.  Hunter  B.  Blakely,  Mrs. 
Passie  Fenton  Ottley,  Misses  Nancy  and  Abbie  McFarland,  Mrs. 
Margarett  Kable  Russell,  Mrs.  Nettie  DuBose  Junkin;  and  "all 
the  alumnae"  at  the  Centennial  Commencement. 

Student  Government  in  Mary  Baldwin 

One  of  the  most  notable  achievements  of  Mary  Baldwin  during 
this  period  has  been  the  institution  and  successful  operation  of 
student  government.  In  the  spring  of  1929  a  beginning  was 
made.^^^  A  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer 
were  elected  and  their  names  and  the  organization  announced  to 
new  students  in  a  little  handbook  published  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
But  the  work  of  constituting  the  system,  of  perfecting  its  organi- 
zation, and  of  putting  it  into  operation  came  in  the  following  year 
and  under  the  new  administration.  One  has  seen  from  the  preced- 
ing pages  of  this  history  that  there  had  developed  in  Mary 
Baldwin  some  tradition  of  student  co-operative  action — in  an 
earlier  Student  Association,  through  the  Athletic  Association, 
and,  most  notably,  through  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  These  bodies  had 
on  occasion  sought  to  represent  student  opinion  and  secure  faculty 
action.  Moreover,  there  existed  in  the  student  body  a  prime  essen- 
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tial  for  successful  student  government — the  democratic  spirit, 
strengthened  in  later  years  by  the  abolition  of  sororities  and  social 
clubs.  But  there  was  no  tradition  or  precedent  for  students  having 
a  part  in  making  the  rules  and  regulations  or  assuming  the  respon- 
sibility for  enforcing  them.  In  spite  of  a  rather  general  institution 
of  student  government  in  colleges  and  universities  in  the  twentieth 
century,  Mary  Baldwin  had  maintained  faculty  control.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  four-year  college  in  1923,  there  had  been  a 
gradual  adoption  of  a  system  of  student  monitors  to  assist  resi- 
dent faculty  members  in  the  enforcement  of  dormitory  rules. 
Thus  a  little  experience  had  been  gained  in  the  administration  of 
the  rules  made  by  the  faculty.  But  student  government  was  a 
new  adventure. 

The  importance  of  this  institution  in  the  opinion  of  the  ad- 
ministration is  indicated  by  Dr.  Jarman's  statement  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  January,  1930,  that  it  was  "the  outstanding  and 
possibly  the  most  far-reaching  achievement  of  the  session."^"'^ 
Of  its  origin  he  said  in  a  later  report:  "(It)  has  been  set  up 
co-operatively  by  students  and  faculty  .  .  .  and  has  been  devel- 
oped after  a  careful  study  of  the  student  government  systems  in 
many  colleges  similar  to  Mary  Baldwin."^°^ 

The  installation  of  student  government  took  place  on  Octo- 
ber 23,  1929,  in  a  solemn  and  impressive  ceremony  of  signing  the 
pledge  to  uphold  its  principles.  Campus  Comments  compared  the 
significance  of  the  act  for  the  student  with  the  signing  of  the 
Constitution  of  1787  and  emphasized  the  responsibility  that 
attended  the  assumption  of  new  rights  and  privileges.  Of  the 
spirit  of  the  occasion  it  recorded :  "There  was  an  atmosphere  of 
dignity  and  a  realization  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  occasion 
which  made  the  simple  ceremony  beautiful.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the 
Alma  Mater  was  never  sung  with  a  greater  realization  of  the 
ideals  of  love  and  service  and  loyalty  set  forth  in  its  lovely 
lines.""9 

This  note  of  high  seriousness  has  continued  to  characterize 
the  attitude  of  Council  members  and  to  command  the  respect 
of  the  student  body.  Students  have  been  proud  of  the  success  of 
their  organization  and  jealous  of  its  integrity.  Since  its 
second  year  the  Association  has  been  affiliated  with  the  National 
Student  Federation  of  America  and  the  Southern  Intercollegiate 
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Association   of    Student   Government.    Through  these   channels 

and  others  the  members  have  become  acquainted  with  the  history 
and  operation  of  student  government  in  other  schools  and  have 
thus  acquired  a  basis  for  comparison  and  constructive  criticism 
of  their  organization.  The  difficulty  of  preserving  the  vitality 
of  student  government  through  the  active  participation  of  all 
students  was  early  foreseen.  Frequent  editorials  such  as  the 
following  appeared  in  Campus  Comments: 

Many  colleges  find  themselves  living  under  the  shell  of  an  idealistic 
honor  system  at  which  everyone  scoffs.  Ideals  are  real ;  they  are  prac- 
tical. We  proved  it  last  year.  Let  us  not  undo  all  that  we  have  accom- 
plished. .  .  .  To  live  together  necessitates  some  form  of  government.  We 
can  have  faculty  rules,  student  government  by  every  student  in  the  col- 
lege, or  a  shell  of  a  government  worse  than  no  government.  We  can  take 
our  choice.^^° 

The  Student  Government  Association  of  Mary  Baldwin  can 
lay  no  particular  claim  to  originality  in  form.  It  has  retained 
perhaps  a  little  more  faculty  influence  than  some  systems,  but  the 
difference  in  this  particular  is  not  notable.  Its  early  evolution 
was  conservative  through  the  desire  of  the  students  themselves, 
who  wished  to  take  responsibility  gradually.  Perhaps  its  chief 
distinction  lies  in  the  vitality  and  the  apparently  excellent  opera- 
tion of  the  honor  system  in  academic  matters,  of  which  it  is  justly 
proud.  Thus  far  more  attention  has  been  devoted  to  the  immedi- 
ate problems  of  government — the  evolution  of  the  rules  and 
regulations  and  their  enforcement — rather  than  to  constructive 
criticism  of  college  policy  or  plans  for  the  future.  Nevertheless, 
the  organization  has  attained  a  sufficient  degree  of  sureness  and 
efficiency  with  respect  to  its  problems  of  government  that  it  has 
begun  to  evolve  a  broader  program.  In  her  report  as  dean  in 
1939-40,  Miss  Poole  referred  to  the  adoption  by  the  Council  of  a 
system  of  selected  upperclass  advisers,  each  to  assist  a  small 
group  of  freshmen  in  their  problems  throughout  the  year,  and  de- 
clared, "It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  after  its  first  ten  years  at 
Mary  Baldwin,  student  government  is  well  enough  established  to 
be  able  to  concentrate  on  a  program  of  constructive  activity  rather 
than  to  limit  the  scope  of  its  attention  to  problems  of  discipline."^^^ 
The  Student  Government  Association  took  an  active  part  in 
the  promotion  of  the  gymnsismra  project  and  the  New  Century 
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Program  discussed  later.  Thus  this  organization  is  not  only 
beginning  to  regard  its  obligations  for  student  self-direction 
positively  and  constructively,  but  also  to  figure  prominently  in 
the  larger  policies  of  the  school. 

The  first  formal  meeting  of  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion was  held  September  14,  1929,  at  which  meeting  the  constitu- 
tion and  regulations  prepared  by  the  Council  in  co-operation  with 
a  faculty  committee  were  read  and  approved  and  the  officers 
elected  the  preceding  spring  were  introduced.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  the  immediate  introduction  of  a  question  that  was  to  give 
some  trouble  to  the  Association  for  a  year  or  so — the  matter  of 
smoking.  According  to  the  minutes : 

The  very  intricate  problem  of  smoking  was  introduced  and  thoroughly 
discussed.  Dr.  Jarman  was  recalled.  He  put  the  question  directly,  frank- 
ly, and  quite  fairly  to  the  students:  "Is  smoking  consistent  with  the  ideals 
of  Mary  Baldwin  College?"  This  question  was  then  put  in  the  form  of 
a  motion.  ...  By  a  unanimous  vote  the  student  body  decided  that  smok- 
ing was  not  consistent  with  the  ideals  of  Mary  Baldwin  College  and  will 
not  be  indulged  in  while  students  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  col- 
lege.112 

With  respect  to  the  attitude  of  this  first  Council  toward  rules, 
Mrs.  Campbell  (Miss  Pfohl)  declared  in  1938: 

It  has  been  nine  years  now  since  that  first  little  group  of  representa- 
tive students  met  within  the  walls  of  Mary  Baldwin  to  discuss  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Mary  Baldwin  student  body  and  to  write  the  constitution  of 
the  Student  Government  Association  of  Mary  Baldwin  College.  Those 
girls  wanted  many  regulations  and  restrictions,  for  they  felt  that  without 
them  there  would  be  failure.  ...  I  remember  very  vividly  that  in  a  num- 
ber of  instances  the  faculty  members  who  were  advising  the  student 
committee  suggested  certain  privileges  which  were  later  curtailed  or  dis- 
carded by  the  student  leaders  as  being  inadvisable  in  a  group  upon  whom 
the  responsibilities  of  self-government  were  resting  for  the  first  time.^^^ 

Since  that  time  the  Council  has  gained  somewhat  in  assurance 
and  is  not  so  modest  in  its  suggestion  of  new  privileges,  although 
it  might  still  be  considered  fairly  conservative. 

There  have  been  few  changes  of  any  significance  in  the  student 
organization  since  it  was  established  in  1929  other  than  in  the 
method  of  nominations  mentioned  below.  The  Student  Council 
consists  today  of  the  president  of  the  Association,  the  vice-presi- 
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dent,  the  secretary,  the  treasurer,  the  house  presidents,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  president  of  the  Athletic  Association, 
the  president  of  the  Day  Students  Club,  and  a  freshman  repre- 
sentative/^* For  several  years  there  was  an  additional  sophomore 
representative  (the  secretary  was  generally  a  sophomore).  Today 
the  treasurer  is  a  sophomore,  but  there  is  no  additional  represen- 
tative from  that  class.  The  system  of  dormitory  administration 
has  been  changed.  Until  1936-37,  there  was  a  Board  of  Proctors, 
consisting  of  the  president  of  the  association,  the  house-presidents, 
and  the  proctors  appointed  by  the  Student  Council  for  each 
dormitory  and  for  the  chapel  and  dining  hall.  Such  a  body  no 
longer  exists.  The  dormitory  administration  has  been  decen- 
tralized. Each  house  president  appoints  her  own  house  commit- 
tee each  month.  Since  the  creation  of  the  office  of  freshman 
adviser  in  1939,  the  student  who  holds  this  place  also  serves  on 
the  house  committee  of  her  dormitory. ^^^ 

The  Student  Council,  the  active  governmental  body,  has 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers.  Except  that  it  no  longer 
appoints  and  removes  proctors,  its  powers  have  not  been  changed. 
It  has  the  usual  executive  powers  belonging  to  such  a  board. 
Its  exercise  of  judicial  and  legislative  powers  is  subject  to  the 
ultimate  jurisdiction  of  the   Faculty  Advisory   Board.^^^ 

In  view  of  the  small  size  of  the  student  body  one  might  expect 
that  a  more  direct  democracy  like  a  New  England  town  meeting 
could  function.  Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  have  been  no 
serious  criticism  of  the  representative  system.  The  Association 
has  a  referendum  on  all  major  legislation  and  is  encouraged  to 
take  the  initiative  in  proposing  such  to  the  Council.  Regular 
monthly  meetings  of  the  Association  are  held,  and  open  forums 
conducted  for  general  discussion.  Proposed  amendments  to  the 
constitution  must  be  submitted  to  the  Student  Council  in  writing, 
be  passed  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the  Council,  and  submitted  to 
the  Advisory  Board,  after  which  it  is  submitted  to  the  Association, 
where  a  two-thirds  vote  is  necessary  for  its  adoption.  Although 
the  Association  has  no  part  in  the  handling  of  matters  of  disci- 
pline or  the  fixing  of  penalties,  all  serious  cases  are  reported 
to  it  and  the  action  of  the  Council  explained. 

The  Faculty  Advisory  Board  has  had  considerable  restraining 
influence  in  the  matter  of  legislation,  the  extension  of  privileges, 
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etc.  It  has  been  conservative,  however,  in  upholding  the  action 
of  the  Council  on  matters  of  discipline.  All  minor  cases  are  merely 
reported  to  it,  and  it  accepts  the  action  of  the  Council.  In  major 
cases,  those  involving  the  penalty  of  expulsion,  not  only  the 
Advisory  Council  but  also  the  faculty  reviews  the  action  of  the 
Student  Council,  in  most  cases  concurring  in  it.  In  both  legislative 
and  judicial  matters  the  faculty  council  has  tried  to  avoid  inter- 
ference that  would  destroy  the  prestige  of  the  Council  before  the 
Association,  and  the  result  has  been  generally  satisfactory.  Per- 
haps student  government  has  now  reached  a  stage  of  maturity 
such  that  less  faculty  action  will  be  required. 

Under  the  constitution  adopted  in  1929,  nominations  to  offices 
were  made  by  a  committee  composed  of  the  president  of  the 
Association  and  one  representative  from  each  class.  The  names 
were  selected  for  each  office  and  approved  by  the  Advisory  Board. 
Hence  the  Association  had  no  voice  in  nominations."'  In  the  fall 
of  1931,  the  system  of  nominations  and  elections  now  in  force 
was  put  into  effect.  It  is  as  follows :  the  Presidents'  Forum,  con- 
sisting of  the  presidents  of  all  the  clubs  and  student  organizations, 
including  the  Student  Government  Association,  serves  as  a  nomi- 
nating committee  and  conducts  elections.  It  selects  one  candidate 
for  each  office.  Every  student  by  secret  ballot  has  an  opportunity 
to  nominate  one  candidate  for  each  office.  The  two  or  three 
highest  candidates  thus  selected  and  the  committee's  candidates 
are  posted  after  approval  by  the  Advisor}^  Board.  In  nominations 
and  elections  the  votes  of  seniors,  juniors,  and  sophomores  count 
one  point  each,  freshmen  votes  one-half  point  each.  A  plurality 
of  votes  elects  all  except  the  president.  If  a  majority  for  this 
office  is  not  secured  on  the  first  ballot,  a  second  one  is  cast  on  the 
two  highest  candidates."^  In  the  beginning,  the  Council  had  some 
difficulty  in  getting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  exercise 
their  right  of  nomination.  The  second  year  this  plan  was  in  effect 
the  Council  complained  that  only  a  few  ballots  distributed  by  the 
Forum  were  filled  and  only  one  completely."^  Today  ballots  are 
generally  filled,  except  possibly  for  some  minor  office.  Usually 
there  is  much  similarity  between  the  Forum  nominees  and  those 
of  the  students,  and  generally  the  Forum  nominees  are  elected. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  some  notable  exceptions.  Students  ap- 
parently are  not  affected  by  personal  friendships  or  preferences  in 
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voting.  There  is  practically  no  electioneering,  and  such  procedure 
is  regarded  with  popular  disfavor.  In  such  a  small  student  body 
there  is  little  need  for  publicizing  the  candidates. 

The  new  Council  elected  in  the  spring  is  installed  in  an  im- 
pressive ceremony,  at  which  an  address  is  made  by  an  outside 
speaker.  Following  the  installation,  the  new  Council  takes  over 
the  duties  of  student  government  in  co-operation  with  the  preced- 
ing Council,  which  acts  in  an  advisory  capacity.  Before  the  open- 
ing of  the  College  in  the  fall,  the  Student  Council  and  the  officers 
of  the  Athletic  Association,  with  the  dean  and  the  athletic  di- 
rector, hold  a  "retreat"  at  some  camp  near  Staunton  to  discuss 
plans  for  the  year.  The  satisfactory  evolution  of  student  govern- 
ment in  Mary  Baldwin  owes  a  great  deal  to  the  wisdom  and  in- 
finite pains  of  President  Jarman  and  the  successive  deans,  who 
have  sought  to  guide  without  obtrusion.  To  Miss  Pfohl  par- 
ticularly, who  guided  the  Council  and  the  Association  through 
their  first  six  years,  much  credit  is  due  for  its  success. 

On  February  10,  1940,  the  Student  Government  Association 
was  hostess  at  a  meeting  of  deans  and  student  government 
presidents  from  neighboring  Virginia  colleges  for  the  discussion 
of  common  problems,  particularly  the  vitalization  of  clubs  and 
other  extra-curricular  activities  and  the  direction  that  the  Student 
Government  Association  might  give  to  that  end.^^'^  The  Council 
had  participated  in  a  similar  meeting  at  Hollins.  The  old  and  the 
new  Councils  are  entertained  at  dinner  by  the  President  in  the 
late  spring  and  problems  and  plans  discussed.  In  December, 
1940,  the  former  presidents  of  the  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion in  Mary  Baldwin  were  invited  by  Dr.  Jarman  to  return  for  a 
week-end.  Four  presidents  were  able  to  attend,  and  a  fifth,  Mrs. 
Wilhelmena  Eskridge  Beard,  the  first  president,  sent  a  speech 
which  she  had  planned  to  give.  Each  of  the  presidents  present 
spoke  in  a  special  chapel  assembly.^^^  It  is  interesting  that  two 
of  these  had  served  as  assistant  deans  of  colleges  and  two  have 
served  as  national  presidents  of  the  alumnae.  Through  these 
various  co-operative  efforts  of  students  and  faculty,  the  issue  of 
student  government  as  a  progressive  ideal  to  be  sought  rather 
than  an  end  attained  is  kept  before  the  Student  Government 
Association  and  the  faculty  advisers. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  Mary  Baldwin,  which  used  to 
occupy  a  prominent  place  in  the  catalogue  as  decrees  of  the 
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administration,  now  appear  in  a  little  white  and  gold  Students' 
Handbook  as  the  rules  of  the  Student  Government  Association. 
As  inconspicuous  addenda  to  these  appear  faculty  regulations  on 
class  attendance  and  a  few  administrative  regulations  for  the 
convenience  of  the  student.  In  certain  respects  the  regulations  of 
Mary  Baldwin  retain  features  more  conservative  than  those  of 
most  schools  of  the  same  type.  Attendance  at  chapel,  which  is 
held  five  times  a  week,  is  still  required ;  and  class  attendance, 
except  for  high  honor  students,  is  required  beyond  a  stated  num- 
ber of  cuts.  All  students  are  required  to  attend  church  on  Sunday 
morning.  Riding  in  automobiles  is  carefully  restricted.  Drinking 
is  prohibited,  and  a  student  is  not  allowed  to  have  a  date  with  a 
boy  who  has  been  drinking,  if  this  is  discovered.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  regulations  have  been  continuously  revised  to  give  more 
privileges  to  students  with  respect  to  social  engagements  with 
young  men  at  the  College,  in  Staunton,  and  at  dances  in  Staunton 
and  the  neighboring  college  and  university  towns.  The  use  of 
faculty  chaperons  is  now  limited  to  dances  in  Staunton  and  in 
the  nearby  university  towns,  the  rules  for  which  Mary  Baldwin 
adopted  in  agreement  with  neighboring  women's  colleges,  and  to 
riding  in  cars  (except  for  juniors  and  seniors  who  have  special 
riding  permission  from  their  parents).  For  some  years  freshmen 
were  chaperoned  by  upperclassmen  during  the  first  quarter  for 
evening  engagements  away  from  the  College  with  men,  but  such 
chaperonage  is  no  longer  required.  The  careful  selection  of  stu- 
dents and  the  education  by  the  Student  Council  and  administra- 
tion in  the  use  of  privileges  has  made  possible  the  expansion  of 
social  privileges  without  injury  to  the  traditional  standards  of 
Mary  Baldwin  for  the  correct  conduct  of  young  women.  Social 
privileges  are  graduated  according  to  classification  and  academic 
standing.  At  a  very  early  meeting,  on  September  30,  1929,  Dr. 
Jarman  suggested  the  inclusion  of  a  statement  which  has  since 
appeared  in  the  Handbook:  "The  Student  Council  is  authorized 
to  penalize  a  student  as  it  sees  fit  for  conduct  on  or  off  the  campus 
which  is  not  in  keeping  with  the  recognized  standards  of  Mary 
Baldwin  College. "^^^  Such  a  blanket  provision  of  power  has  not 
been  abused ;  and  it  suggests  the  care  of  the  administration  in 
maintaining  those  standards  of  social  conduct  which  might  be 
difficult  to  reduce  to  specific  rules.   The  number  of  young  women 
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who  have  had  to  be  dismissed  from  Mary  Baldwin  as  out  of 
harmony  with  her  ideals  is  relatively  small. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  honor 
system  as  the  basis  of  student  government.  This  principle  applies 
to  all  phases  of  student  life,  not  merely  to  the  matter  of  honesty 
in  examinations  or  other  academic  work.  But  the  matter  of 
honor  in  examinations  has  received  the  major  emphasis.  The  first 
rule  in  the  Handbook  defines  this  to  mean  that  a  student  is  neither 
to  give  nor  to  receive  aid  and  is  to  report  to  the  Council  any 
violation  of  the  honor  system  observed.^^^  The  conscience  of  the 
students  has  been  cultivated  on  the  latter  point,  where  the  honor 
system  frequently  fails  in  colleges,  A  student  spoke  with  pride 
in  the  Campus  Comments: 

It  has  been  said  by  those  who  are  famiHar  with  life  on  other  campuses 
that  the  honor  system  in  academic  life  functions  more  perfectly  at  Mary 
Baldwin  College  than  at  any  other  school  they  have  known.  All  of  us 
recognize  this  fact  and  point  to  it  with  pride ;  it  is  fine  to  be  able  to  say 
that  our  honor  is  above  reproach.^^* 

When  a  new  teacher,  in  the  fall  of  1937,  alternated  examination 
questions  in  a  particularly  crowded  classroom  in  order  to  dis- 
courage any  temptation  to  dishonesty,  the  Council  sent  a  petition 
to  the  faculty  against  such  practice,  as  it  seemed  to  question  the 
efficacy  of  the  honor  system.  ^^^  And  the  Council  requested  that 
faculty  members  not  remain  the  entire  time  in  the  classroom 
during  an  examination.  The  Council  and  the  Association,  how- 
ever, insist  that  books,  papers,  etc.,  not  be  brought  to  the  exami- 
nation room  and  that  students  conduct  themselves  in  such  a  way 
that  their  honor  not  be  called  in  question.  In  cases  where  dis- 
honesty has  occurred,  the  Council  has  not  hesitated  to  exact  the 
extreme  penalty  of  expulsion. 

As  a  sample  of  how  the  Student  Government  Association  func- 
tions in  the  making  of  rules,  one  might  take  the  reports  of  a 
series  of  meetings  in  1931.  At  an  open  forum  held  on  January  10, 
1931,  a  number  of  changes  in  the  rules  were  proposed,  among 
which  were  the  following:  1.  That  students  be  allowed  to  spend 
the  night  at  approved  homes  in  Staunton.  The  Council  dis- 
approved this  rule,  and  the  Advisory  Board  upheld  their  action. 
2.  That  all  students  have  three  breakfast  cuts  in  addition  to 
Saturday  and  Sunday.   The  Council  voted  that  appearance  in  the 
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dining  room  at  breakfast  be  optional.  The  Advisory  Board  con- 
curred. 3.  That  students  be  allowed  to  attend  dances  in  Staunton 
and  vicinity.  The  Council  approved  attendance  outside  Staunton, 
the  Advisory  Board  attendance  in  Staunton  only  with  parents. 
4.  That  attendance  at  Sunday  School  be  optional.  The  Council 
agreed  to  this,  but  suggested  that  attendance  at  Sunday  evening 
vespers  be  required.  The  Advisory  Board  stated  that  attendance 
at  Sunday  School  would  be  optional  beginning  September,  1931. 
(Attendance  at  church  is  a  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
and  the  matter  of  Sunday  School  was  left  to  be  decided  by  the 
administration.)  5.  That  two  chapel  cuts  a  week  be  allowed. 
The  Council  approved  this,  but  the  Advisory  Board  objected.^^® 
The  evolution  of  the  smoking  regulation  forms  another  inter- 
esting bit  of  student  government  history.  Knowing  the  rather 
strict  code  of  conduct  for  women  always  upheld  by  Mary 
Baldwin,  one  can  imagine  that  the  administration  would  look 
with  disfavor  upon  the  practice  of  smoking.  And  the  physical 
factor  presented  another  problem ;  there  was  no  safe  and  suitable 
place  on  the  campus  where  the  girls  could  smoke.  Nevertheless, 
the  administration  faced  the  situation  with  common  sense.  Girls 
were  smoking,  and  it  was  considered  wise  to  recognize  the  fact 
and  regulate  the  practice.  There  had  been  cases  of  smoking, 
perhaps  in  bravado,  back  in  Miss  Weimar's  day  and  before  it 
became  widespread  among  women.  And  students  in  1929-30 
declared  that  they  had  begun  smoking  in  seminary  days.  Mention 
has  been  made  above  of  the  interjection  of  the  question  in  the 
first  formal  student  government  meeting  on  September  14,  1929, 
at  which  time  the  student  body  voted  against  it  as  not  in  keeping 
with  the  ideals  of  Mary  Baldwin.  The  first  Handbook  contained 
the  following  provision : 

Smoking  is  not  consistent  with  the  ideals  of  Mary  Baldwin  College, 
and  will  not  be  indulged  in  while  we  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
College.  By  "under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  College"  we  mean  while  we 
are  registered  in  the  College  except  when  we  are  out  of  town  for  a  week- 
end or  holiday  at  home  or  with  permission  from  home.^^T 

But  the  question  would  not  down.  In  December,  it  was  again 
presented  to  an  Association  meeting  for  general  discussion  on  the 
grounds  that  dissatisfaction  with  the  rule  had  been  expressed.^^* 
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Although  twenty  voted  against  the  prohibition,  the  majority 
upheld  it,  and  the  Handbook  of  1930-31  contained  the  same 
regulation  on  the  matter.  Violations  of  the  rule  were  among 
the  more  frequent  cases  of  discipline  coming  before  the  Council. 
Girls  smoked  in  their  rooms  and  off  the  campus  in  the  homes  of 
friends  in  Staunton.  Sometimes  they  reported  themselves.  In 
the  fall  of  1931,  the  Council,  with  the  sanction  of  the  Advisory 
Board,  amended  the  rule  by  allowing  girls  to  smoke  in  restaurants. 
Just  after  this  went  into  effect,  however,  the  College  rented  the 
present  Alumnse  Club  House,  and  the  girls  were  allowed  to  smoke 
there.  The  privilege  of  smoking  in  restaurants  was  then  with- 
drawn. The  administration  showed  its  disapproval  of  the  practice 
by  the  Handbook  regulation  of  1932-33,  which  merely  granted 
negative  toleration :  "Smoking  is  not  permitted  while  a  student  is 
in  Staunton  or  vicinity.  The  College  does  not  endeavor  to  impose 
this  regulation  in  the  Alumnse  Club  House  or  in  private  homes."^^^ 
Gradually  other  places  have  been  recognized  for  smoking.  The 
present  rule  reads : 

Smoking  is  not  permitted  while  a  student  is  in  Staunton  or  vicinity  ex- 
cept in  the  following  cases :  1.  Smoking  is  permitted  in  the  Qub  House 
and  in  private  homes.  2.  Smoking  is  permitted  only  at  meals  in  hotel' 
dining  rooms  and  tea  rooms,  but  not  in  restaurants,  drug  stores,  or  soda 
fountains.  .  .  .  i3o 

In  the  evolution  of  this  regulation  both  the  administration  and 
the  Student  Government  Association  have  had  a  part.  Through 
Association  influence  the  privilege  has  been  gradually  extended. 
Although  violation  of  this  rule,  even  when  smoking  was  pro- 
hibited entirely,  has  not  been  classed  a  major  offense,  it  is  con- 
sidered as  a  serious  matter  of  discipline  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Council  and  the  Advisory  Committee  at  their  discretion. 

The  attitude  toward  drinking  has  been  more  severe.  Today 
it  is  classed  as  one  of  the  four  major  offenses. ^^^  (The  others 
are  dishonesty  in  academic  matters,  riding  in  cars  with  men 
without  permission,  and  leaving  the  campus  at  night  without  per- 
mission.) Drinking  was  not  mentioned  in  the  Handbook  until 
1934-35,  although  there  were  a  few  cases  of  expulsion  for  this 
offense  before  that  time.   The  College  has  an  unwritten  rule  that 
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girls  are  not  permitted  to  remain  in  the  company  of  a  young 
man  if  it  is  discovered  that  he  has  been  drinking.  (And  drink- 
mg  is  interpreted  to  include  wine  and  beer.)  For  some  years 
the  Handbook  has  carried  the  following  statement  with  reference 
to  drinking: 

The  College  requires  at  all  times  that  the  deportment  of  the  student 
be  such  as  will  not  reflect  discredit  upon  the  College  and  reserves  the  right 
to  deal  with  any  breach  of  good  conduct  that  may  occur  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  school  session.  Drinking  would  obviously  be  a  breach  of  good 
conduct.132  ^ 

But  the  problems  of  the  Student  Council  on  matters  of  dis- 
cipline have  only  rarely  been  concerned  with  major  offenses.  The 
Mary  Baldwin  students  are  a  selected  and  a  select  group  when 
judged  by  the  fundamental  canons  of  good  conduct.  They  are 
not  demure  and  sedate  women,  however,  but  lively  girls,  no  doubt 
much  like  their  mothers  and  grandmothers,  whose  pranks  used 
to  perturb  lady  principals.  Boisterousness  has  never  been  sup- 
pressed. If  one  reads  the  minutes  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
through  these  thirteen  years,  he  finds  continuous  complaint  of 
"noise  in  dormitories,"  "noise  in  Academic,"  "noise  in  Chapel," 
etc.  It  was  thought  that  the  change  from  the  proctor  system  to  the 
house  committee  in  each  dormitory  might  help  to  correct  the 
situation,  but  apparently  it  has  not  achieved  much.  Frequent 
editorials  and  letters  in  the  "Open  Forum"  attacked  the  problem 
and  appealed  to  the  students  for  self -enforcement  of  quiet  regu- 
lations. 

The  problem  of  maintaining  quiet,  like  so  many  other  prob- 
lems at  Mary  Baldwin,  is  in  part  the  result  of  the  physical 
arrangement  and  congestion.  Dormitories  are  so  near  each  other 
that  it  is  a  temptation  to  call  from  one  to  another.  Academic, 
the  classroom  building,  is  the  general  route  to  all  the  dormitories! 
offices,  and  dining  hall,  especially  in  winter  months,  when  the 
Covered  Way  is  popular.  From  Dr.  Jarman  and  his  dogs  coming 
down  from  Rose  Terrace  to  Mr.  Crone  on  the  way  to  repair  a 
light  connection  in  Hill  Top,  all  go  through  Academic.  This 
situation  and  the  natural  exuberance  of  the  girls  have  created  a 
constant  problem  for  the  Student  Government  Association. 

Another  problem  resulting  in  part  from  the  location  of  Mary 
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Baldwin  is  that  of  dress.  Students  must  cross  main  thoroughfares 
going  from  one  part  of  the  campus  to  another.  To  get  to  the 
Athletic  Field  they  go  a  mile  in  public  service  cars.  The  tennis 
courts  on  the  campus  can  be  seen  from  the  street.  The  modern 
craze  for  sun-bathing  has  created  a  perplexing  problem.  1  here 
is  no  satisfactory  place  to  go  to  get  a  tan.  Since  Main  Street  is 
only  a  block  away,  it  is  a  temptation  to  a  girl  to  run  down  town 
as  she  appears  on  the  campus.  Although  inclined  to  rather  strict 
standards  of  correctness  in  dress,  inherited  from  the  past  arid  the 
environment,  the  attitude  of  the  administration  at  Mary  Baldwin 
toward  dress  on  the  campus  is  explained  also  by  this  habit  'of 
going  to  town  in  campus  clothes.  A  Vassar  transfer  in  Mary 
Baldwin  wrote  in  1934,  comparing  the  two  schools : 

I  noti':e  a  certain  difference  in  the  characteristic  dress  of  the  two  cam- 
puses. The  old  tennis  shoes,  the  frowsy  Brooks  sweaters,  and  the  an- 
cient tweeds,  the  wool  mittens,  shapeless  caps,  and  socks  which  are  the 
pride  of  the  Vassarite  are  less  frequently  discovered  on  the  Mary  Bald- 
win camjws.  Sport  clothes,  when  worn  here,  are  generally  immaculate,  or 
intended  to  be  so,  and  the  Vassarite's  pride  in  looking  a  sloven  by  lay  is 
nonexistent  at  M.  B.  C,  where  we  live  practically  in  the  middle  of  town 
and  where  we  are  ready  any  time  to  go  down  on  the  main  streets  of  Staun- 
ton.133 

Regulations  of  dress  have  not  generally  appeared  as  a  part  of 
the  Handbook  regulations  with  defined  penalties  for  infractions. 
It  is  true  the  first  handbook  and  several  later  ones  contained  the 
statement  under  dining  room  regulations :  "Every  student  is  under 
social  obligation  to  come  to  the  dining  room  properly  dressed. "^^* 
One  call-down  was  the  penalty  for  violation.  Students  asked  to 
be  allowed  to  wear  pajamas  to  breakfast  on  Sunday  morning,  but 
the  request  was  denied  by  the  Advisory  Board,  who  asked  that 
students  "be  reminded  that  Mary  Baldwin  College  stands  for 
certain  formalities  in  the  dining  room,  the  lessening  of  which 
would  be  out  of  tune  with  the  spirit  and  atmosphere  of  the 
College. "^^^  The  Council  has  always  considered  itself  authorized 
to  penalize  a  student  for  improper  dress  as  a  violation  of  the 
general  social  standards  of  Mary  Baldwin.  But  the  various 
Handbooks  have  contained  statements  under  "General  Informa- 
tion" or  elsewhere  on  the  matter  of  dress.  For  example,  the 
Handbook  of  1935-36  contained  the  following  admonitions  : 
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1.  Hats  must  be  worn  to  town  during  the  day. 

2.  Students  must  wear  hose  when  they  leave  the  campus. 

3.  Every  student  is  expected  to  dress  for  dinner  in  a  suitable  informal 
dress.     Formal  dinners  will  be  announced  in  advance. 

4.  Sports  apparel  must  be  appropriate.  No  halters  or  bathing  suits 
shall  be  worn  for  tennis.  Skirts  must  be  worn  with  gym  suits  to 
the  athletic  field.i^s 

The  struggle  for  the  privilege  of  wearing  socks  on  the  campus 
began  in  1931,  but  the  permission  was  not  granted  until  1936. 
The  Student  Government  Association  minutes  for  March  3,  1931, 
contained  the  following:  "The  question  of  wearing  socks  on  the 
campus  was  discussed.  The  Dean  stated  that  she  was  quite  sure 
the  faculty  would  not  approve  of  this  request.  It  was  decided 
that  students  would  not  wear  socks  on  campus."  But  on  April  3, 
1936,  the  minutes  recorded :  "Socks  may  be  worn  on  campus  and 
on  organized  hikes."  Today  the  Handbook  does  not  state  that 
hats  and  hose  must  be  worn  to  town.  Socks  or  hose  are  to  be 
worn  during  the  day,  hose  to  dinner  in  the  evening.  Active  sports 
clothes  are  not  to  be  worn  to  classes.  Shorts  are  not  to  be  worn 
outside  the  dormitories  except  on  the  tennis  courts.  Students  are 
still  expected  to  dress  for  dinner  and  to  wear  formal  dress  to 
certain  dinners  which  all  students  are  expected  to  attend.  The 
Vassar  transfer's  comment  on  the  dress  at  Mary  Baldwin  would 
have  to  undergo  some  revision  to  apply  today.  Mary  Baldwin, 
a  little  late  as  usual,  but  perhaps  not  the  students'  fault,  has 
become  more  "collegiate"  in  her  dress. 

One  final  comment  might  be  made  here  on  student  government 
at  Mary  Baldwin.  It  is  definitely  not  a  part  of  the  Mary  Baldwin 
tradition  of  decades  past  but  a  new  institution.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  undertaken,  with  the  encouragement  of  the  administration, 
the  preservation  of  certain  customs  and  traditions  which  are  con- 
sidered significant.  Each  year  the  white  and  gold  Handbook 
includes  the  history  of  these  customs  and  traditions  for  the  infor- 
mation and  inspiration  of  new  students  and  the  delectation  of  the 
old.  Perhaps  these  ceremonies  and  symbols  are  safer  in  the 
students'  hands  than  in  those  of  their  elders.  Youth  is  frequently 
conservative,  particularly  with  respect  to  forms.  A  case  in  point : 
the  question  was  raised  a  year  or  so  ago  with  reference  to  the 
continuance  of  the  use  of  the  shepherds'  crooks  in  Class  Day 
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exercises.  The  students  insisted  on  keeping  them.  But  the  stu- 
dents, led  by  the  Council,  have  helped  also  in  maintaining  more 
essential  elements  in  the  Mary  Baldwin  tradition  than  shepherds' 
crooks;  namely,  the  religious  sincerity,  the  friendly  spirit,  the 
social  graces,  and  the  customs  and  institutions  through  which 
these  are  expressed. 

The  Department  of  Health  and  Physical  Education  ; 
The  Sports  Program 

Mary  Baldwin  has  always  taken  pride  in  her  healthy,  happy 
girls.  She  depended  primarily  upon  a  good  climate,  wholesome 
food,  and  well-kept  physical  surroundings  for  the  attainment  of 
this  end.  In  1935,  however,  a  more  extensive  and  constructive 
health  program  was  instituted.  A  department  of  health  was 
organized  and  a  resident  physician  added  to  the  faculty  to  teach 
the  course  in  hygiene  required  of  all  freshmen  and  certain  courses 
in  the  department  of  biology.  A  large  part  of  her  time  is  devoted 
to  health  service  to  the  individual  student.  Through  thorough 
physical  examinations  and  numerous  tests  a  great  deal  of  preven- 
tive medical  work  is  done.  Attention  is  given  through  the  dean's 
office  in  cooperation  with  the  department  of  health  to  any  cases 
of  psychological  or  social  maladjustment.  The  department  seeks 
not  only  to  serve  those  who  need  such  service  but  to  educate  the 
student  in  wholesome  living,  physical  and  mental,  in  order  "that 
she  may  be  able  to  live  intelligently  and  usefully  in  her  home  and 
community  during  her  life  after  college."^^^  Lectures  are  given 
from  time  to  time  to  the  classes  in  hygiene  or  sometimes  to  the 
entire  student  body  by  members  of  the  excellent  medical  fraternity 
of  Staunton,  and  through  the  lecture  and  concert  program  authori- 
ties on  social  health  and  hygiene,  like  Paul  Popenoe  or  Ernest 
R.  Groveo,  are  brought  to  speak  to  the  students.  Health  Day 
with  its  posters  and  chapel  skits  and  posture  contests  sponsored 
by  the  physical  education  department  help  to  arouse  popular  in- 
terest in  the  teachings  of  the  Department  of  Health. 

During  the  past  decade,  Mary  Baldwin  has  also  enlarged  her 
program  of  physical  education  and  sports.  Three  years  in  physical 
education  are  required,  the  third  year  to  consist  of  elective  sports. 
Cooperating  with  the  physical  director,  the  Athletic  Association 
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and  Council  attempt  to  get  the  entire  student  body  to  participate 
in  a  sports  program.  In  1931,  this  Association,  organized  in  1919, 
was  reorganized  to  bring  it  into  conformity  with  the  democratic 
trend  in  student  government  by  providing  for  the  popular  election 
of  its  officers  at  the  general  student  elections  in  the  spring.  When 
first  organized,  membership  in  the  Athletic  Association  had  been 
conditioned  on  "scholarship  and  deportment"  and  the  new  council 
had  continued  to  be  selected  by  the  old  council  from  those  who 
had  met  certain  faculty  requirements. ^^^  The  president  elected 
becomes  a  member  of  the  Student  Council.  The  "Whites"  and 
"Yellows"  into  which  the  students  of  the  Seminary  were  divided 
each  year  for  intramural  contests  have  given  way  to  class  teams 
in  the  major  sports — hockey,  basketball,  baseball,  and  tract. 
Competition  is  promoted  by  cups  given  at  the  annual  Association 
banquet  in  the  spring  to  the  winning  teams,  and  emblems  and 
cups  are  awarded  to  individual  participants  in  the  minor  sports. 
All  who  earn  650  points — which  can  only  be  won  by  constant 
participation  throughout  the  year — are  admitted  to  the  Monogram 
Club,  an  honorary  group,  and  the  student  who  earns  the  largest 
number  of  points  is  given  a  sweater.  The  "best  sport,"  judged 
by  social  qualities  rather  more  than  physical  prowess,  is  awarded 
a  Mary  Baldwin  sport  jacket.  Considerable  class  rivalry  is 
aroused,  particularly  in  hockey  and  basketball. 

Mary  Baldwin  had  not  been  outstanding  for  her  promotion  of 
a  sports  program.  Much  progress  had  been  made  after  1919 
through  the  emphasis  of  the  administration  on  this  phase  of 
college  life  as  well  as  through  the  Athletic  Association.  But  there 
lingered,  it  appears,  too  much  of  the  old  notion  of  "exercise"  for 
health's  sake  rather  than  play  for  pleasure  in  the  activities.  No 
doubt  there  is  still  something  of  this  attitude  in  compulsory 
physical  education  classes,  because  there  are  still  girls  who  do  not 
enjoy  sports,  who  prefer  movies,  bridge,  and  dates.  Without 
factual  proof  for  the  statement,  it  would  be  the  guess  of  the  writer 
that  the  interest  in  sports  in  Mary  Baldwin  does  not  equal  that 
of  the  Northern  colleges  for  women  nor  perhaps  that  of  some 
Southern  schools.  There  has  been,  however,  considerable  improve- 
ment. Sports  as  sports,  as  enjoyable  activities  in  which  skills 
acquired  will  furnish  pleasure  in  after-college  days,  are  en- 
couraged;   and    sports   for    the    social    values    of    friendships 
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formed  and  qualities  of  character  strengthened  through  co- 
operation. Some  of  the  major  social  events  of  the  year  are  spon- 
sored by  the  Athletic  Association.  For  many  years  it  had  acted 
in  close  cooperation  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  in  more  recent 
years  it  has  coordinated  its  activities  with  those  of  student  gov- 
ernment for  the  balanced  development  of  the  individual  student. 
In  1935,  the  Athletic  Association  became  a  member  of  the  Athletic 
Federation  of  College  Women,  and  since  that  time  has  sent  dele- 
gates to  the  regional  meetings  of  this  organization.^^^  This  con- 
tact and  certain  other  inter-collegiate  contacts  in  sports  have 
broadened  the  outlook  of  the  Association  with  regard  to  its  own 
sports  program.  The  Athletic  Association  picnic  at  Grafton's 
Park  and  Club  House  near  Staunton  is  an  annual  event  at  the 
opening  of  the  school  year  in  the  fall.  Both  faculty  and  students 
participate,  and  the  new  members  of  both  groups  have  an 
opportunity  to  become  acquainted.  The  freshmen  are  the  special 
guests  of  their  "big  sisters."  The  faculty-student  baseball  game 
is  a  regular  feature  of  this  picnic,  and  skits  by  the  four  classes 
and  the  faculty  are  given. 

Th6  fall  sports  season  is  opened  with  hockey.  Interest  in  this 
sport  has  been  increased  in  recent  years  by  participation  in  the 
Virginia  Inter-collegiate  Hockey  Convention  along  with  Ran- 
dolph-Macon, Hollins,  Sweet  Briar,  William  and  Mary,  and 
other  colleges  of  the  state.  Mixed  teams  of  students  from  differ- 
ent schools  compete  at  these  tournaments.  Although  the  question 
of  inter-collegiate  contests  in  sports  was  raised  some  years  ago 
in  the  Alumnae  Association  and  has  been  mentioned  since  by 
individuals  from  time  to  time,  there  has  never  been  shown  any 
particular  enthusiasm  in  the  administration  nor  among  the  stu- 
dents for  such  participation.  In  1938,  members  of  the  Mary  Bald- 
win hockey  team  went  to  Fairfax  Hall  in  Waynesboro  to  receive 
instruction  from  the  famous  hockey  coach.  Miss  Constance  Apple- 
bee,  who  introduced  the  English  hockey  game  into  the  United 
States  in  1901.^*°  In  the  following  fall  she  spent  several  days 
on  the  Mary  Baldwin  campus  giving  instruction.  She  has  attended 
a  number  of  the  inter-collegiate  tournaments  of  the  Virginia 
colleges.  The  girls  were  enthusiastic  over  her  coaching:  "Miss 
Applebee  is  definitely  a  character — to  see  a  woman  of  sixty-nine 
running   up  and  down  the   hockey  field,  alert   to  every  player's 
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flaws,  is  practically  a  phenomenon,"  the  sports  editor  declared.^*^ 
Incidentally,  Miss  Applebee  pointed  out  the  fact  that  the  bond 
between  English  and  American  women  hockey  players  had  led 
the  American  players  to  contribute  an  ambulance  for  British 
aid."2  Soccer,  introduced  in  1934,  was  soon  crowded  out  by 
more  popular  hockey.  Volleyball  has  been  played,  but  has  never 
been  a  favorite. 

Although  many  girls  who  come  to  Mary  Baldwin  have  never 
played  hockey  and  are  not  even  familiar  with  the  game,  a  large 
number  have  had  experience  in  high  school  with  basketball,  the 
chief  winter  sport.  For  some  years  a  special  feature  of  the  basket- 
ball season  has  been  a  game  between  the  seniors  and  faculty,  a 
hilarious  performance.  The  first  faculty-student  game  was  played 
in  February,  1929.^*^  Occasionally  there  is  a  faculty-student 
spring  baseball  game.  Baseball  and  track  compete  for  interest  in 
the  spring  season  at  the  Athletic  Field.  Field  Day  closes  the 
season  and  is  followed  by  the  Athletic  Association  banquet,  at 
which  the  awards  for  the  year  are  made. 

Among  the  sports  called  minor,  although  several  of  them  to- 
day enlist  many  participants,  are  riding  and  golf.  The  use  that 
can  be  made  of  these  in  after-college  days  no  doubt  in  part 
accounts  for  their  popularity.  And  a  few  enroll  in  them  because 
they  already  have  acquired  some  skill.  When  one  considers  the 
environment,  the  beautiful  rolling  country  of  the  Shenandoah 
Valley,  the  traditions  of  horsemanship  and  hunting  as  a  part  of 
the  social  tradition  of  Virginia,  and  Mr.  King's  very  special  in- 
terest in  horses,  it  is  rather  surprising  that  riding  came  so  late. 
It  was  introduced  in  the  fall  of  1930,  and  a  Riding  Club  was 
formed.^**  Horses  are  secured  from  the  stables  of  Mr.  F.  T. 
Taylor  at  a  nominal  fee,  and  often  special  professional  instruction 
is  given  to  those  who'  wish  it.  Two  Mary  Baldwin  alumnse, 
Eugenia  Sproul  May  and  Agnes  Sproul  Bush  have  served 
as  riding  instructors.  The  Riding  Club  picnic  with  a  ride 
home  by  moonlight  is  the  event  of  the  fall.  Early  morning  rides, 
long  afternoon  rides,  and  an  occasional  moonlight  ride  continue 
through  the  year.  On  one  occasion  the  president  of  the  club  hired 
horses  and  sleigh  and  took  students  sleigh-riding  during  a  major 
snow  to  replenish  the  treasury  of  the  club.^*^  The  Horse  Show 
and  the  Riding  Qub  Banquet  close  the  year  in  this  sport.  Mem- 
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bers  of  the  Glenmore  Hunt  Club  have  assisted  much  in  making 
the  show  a  success  by  lending  horses,  serving  as  judges,  and 
often  by  giving  a  special  exhibition  as  a  feature  of  the  show. 
The  first  prize  offered  in  the  show  was  a  cup  given  to  the  best 
rider  in  1932  by  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Hogshead,  member  of  the 
Hunt  Club.^*^  On  several  occasions  outstanding  members  of 
the  Riding  Club  have  entered  the  hunter  trials  and  won 
places.^*^  And  the  riders  have  been  guests  of  the  Hunt  Club  and 
have  been  invited  to  participate  in  the  hunt.^**  An  honorary  Rid- 
ing Society  was  formed  in  1934,  the  three  best  riders  of  the  year 
in  the  advanced  class  being  the  charter  members.  Each  year  the 
expert  riders  are  chosen  by  this  group  to  be  added  to  its  member- 
ship, and  the  Society  furnishes  the  chaperons,  guides,  and  assist- 
ant instructors  to  the  other  members  of  the  Riding  Club. 

Golf  was  one  of  the  earlier  sports  at  Mary  Baldwin,  but  never 
became  very  popular  until  recently.  Several  things  have  contribut- 
ed to  its  popularity.  Dr.  Jarman  is  an  enthusiastic  exponent  of 
the  sport  and  an  expert  who  has  won  in  a  number  of  tournaments 
at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Club.  The  College  has  secured  for  the 
student  body  the  use  of  the  Stonewall  Jackson  (now  Ingleside) 
golf  course,  reputed  to  be  one  of  the  best  in  the  country.  This 
privilege  was  secured  in  1934.^*^  Since  1928,  the  students  had 
been  using  the  Gypsy  Hill  course,  but  before  that  time  they  played 
on  a  poor  four-hole  course  at  the  farm.  Today  juniors  and 
seniors  may  go  with  their  dates  to  the  golf  course,  which  adds 
to  the  attractiveness  of  the  game.  Students  can  secure  instruction 
in  golf  from  the  club  professional  coach.  There  is  a  tournament 
in  the  spring.  Golf  claims  an  increasing  number  of  devotees. 

Tennis,  like  golf,  was  an  early  sport,  introduced  near  the  end 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Although  it  has  had  generally  a  more 
steady  following  than  golf,  more  and  better  courts  have  added 
recently  to  its  popularity.  In  1933,  the  winner  of  the  termis 
championship,  Grace  Sager,  of  St.  Louis,  had  the  unique  distinc- 
tion of  receiving  the  award  from  Bill  Tilden,  a  player  of  national 
reputation,  who  was  giving  an  exhibition  in  Staunton.^^"  Bad- 
minton, introduced  in  1935,  has  been  a  fairly  popular  winter  game 
played  in  the  college  gymnasium.^^^  In  September,  1934,  the 
following  announcement  was  made  with  reference  to  the  swim- 
ming program  of  the  year:  "Swimming  meets  and  exhibitions 
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may  be  given  this  year  now  that  the  "Y"  pool  is  available.  Swim- 
ming heretofore,  has  been  a  rather  minor  activity  due  to  the 
microscopic  nature  of  the  Mary  Baldwin  College  pool/'^^a  ^nd 
swimming  grew  in  popularity  through  the  continued  use  of  this 
facility  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  building.  Today  a  beautiful  pool  of 
adequate  size  is  provided  in  the  William  Wayt  King  gymnasium. 
For  bowling  the  Mary  Baldwin  students  also  make  use  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  This  game  reaches  its  height  of  popularity  during  the 
examination  season,  when  the  Athletic  Association  makes  special 
efforts  to  encourage  healthful  living.  In  the  spring  the  ancient 
sport  of  archery  attracts  a  small  following  to  the  hill  above  the 
Maids'  Cottage. 

No  sport  has  a  more  ancient  or  honorable  standing  in  Mary 
Baldwin  than  walking.  In  the  old  days  perhaps  it  could  hardly 
have  been  called  a  sport— it  was  exercise  of  a  rather  mild  and 
genteel  variety.  Today  hiking  means  cross-country  jaunts  of  five 
to  ten  miles,  sometimes  with  a  picnic  supper  at  the  end.  Saturday 
afternoons  are  set  aside  for  longer  hikes,  now  that  there  are 
classes  on  Saturday  morning.  The  hike  up  Betsy  Bell  is  one  of 
the  traditional  jaunts ;  another  favorite  walk  is  out  to  Fort  De- 
fiance. The  shorter  trip  to  the  orchard  forms  a  good  walk  after 
classes  on  a  week-day  with  apples  as  a  practical  inducement. 
And  the  adventurous  set  out  to  discover  new  routes  with  the 
hope  of  getting  lost.  Some  members  of  the  faculty  inherit  Miss 
Wright's  fondness  for  this  sport,  and  join  the  students  especially 
m  the  fall  and  spring,  when  the  Valley  compels  one  by  its  beauty. 

The  season  of  snow  and  ice  is  not  sufficiently  certain  or  con- 
tinuous to  encourage  much  planning  for  winter  sports.  Occasion- 
ally ice-skating  can  be  enjoyed  on  the  pond  at  the  Fairgrounds 
or  coasting  on  the  many  hills.  Not  equipped  for  these  sports,  the 
girls  exercise  much  ingenuity,  coasting  on  old  rocking  chairs 
from  the  attic,  boxes,  or  on  their  stomachs.  Some  have  suggested 
the  possibilities  even  of  skiing.  Spring  usually  leads  some  to 
rollerskates  and  bicycles  as  it  lures  small  boys  to  marbles.  Occa- 
sionally roller-skating  parties  are  given  at  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  during 
the  winter  season. 

Fencing  was  introduced  in  Mary  Baldwin  in  1932  by  Herr 
Schmidt,  who  "still  carries  the  scars  of  former  combats  (a  bout 
of    honor    from    his  school  days    on  the    Rhine),"  the  Campus 
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Comments  announced.^^^  He  combined  "in  his  exercise  a  touch 
of  the  Italian  as  well  as  the  French  method."  Professor  Schmidt 
wrote  an  extended  history  of  the  art  of  fencing,  which  was  pub- 
lished serially  in  the  Campus  Comments.  Instruction  in  fencing 
is  continued  today  under  two  instructors  from  the  Augusta  Mili- 
tary Academy/^*  Fencing  demonstrations  add  variety  to  chapel 
programs.  Another  teacher,  Dr.  Martinez,  Professor  of  Spanish, 
gave  the  first  informal  instruction  in  the  game  of  billiards,  intro- 
duced ini  1934.  ^^^  Raymond,  whose  postman's  duties  brought 
him  into  close;  proximity  to  the  pool  table  on  the  Post-office 
Gallery,  was  an  able  assistant.  Pool  has  become  so  popular  with 
both  students  and  faculty  that  the  table  is  in  constant  use.  Another 
popular  indoor  game  is  ping-pong,  found  on  the  Upper  Back 
Gallery  and  in  the  Game  Room.  The  Athletic  Association  con- 
tributed to  the  cost  of  tables  and  equipment  purchased  in 
1933.^^^  Ping-pong  is  very  popular  on  week-ends,  when  dates 
may  be  entertained  on  the  Upper  Gallery.  Tournaments  in  ping- 
pong  and  billiards  are  sometimes  held,  particularly  during  exami- 
nation week.^^'^ 

In  recent  years.  Miss  Mary  Collins  Powell,  the  physical  di- 
rector, has  given  increased  attention  to  instruction  in  dancing, 
particularly  natural  dancing.  Classes  in  dancing  are  given  in  the 
winter  months.  From  these  classes  dancers  are  chosen  for  the 
elaborate  out-door  pageants  given  at  commencement.  In  1941, 
Richard  Chase,  the  Virginia  representative  of  the  Country  Dance 
Society,  was  invited  to  Mary  Baldwin  to  give  some  days'  instruc- 
tion to  the  classes  in  dancing.  He  has  been  associated  since  1934 
with  the  well-known  White  Top  Festival  of  Southwest  Virginia, 
an  assembly  of  folklorists  and  folk  musicians,  and  has  worked 
since  1936  with  colleges  and  communities  to  encourage  interest  in 
group  singing  and  dancing  and  in  the  revival  of  regional  music 
and  related  art  forms.^^^  And  in  1942,  a  group  of  professional 
dancers.  Dancers  en  Route,  gave  a  concert  and  several  days  of 
instruction  to  the  dancing  classes.^^^ 

Mary  Baldwin  has  managed  to  provide  a  wide  range  of  sports 
on  and  beyond  her  campus  with  her  faculty  and  certain  profes- 
sional services.  She  has  developed  an  appreciation  of  the  social 
and  cultural  values  of  these  activities.  The  new  gymnasium,  which 
was  ready  for  occupancy  in  September,  1942,  provides  greatly 
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enlarged  facilities.  The  national  emergency  has  added  a  new  seri- 
ousness to  efforts  to  attain  physical  fitness  and  social  balance  and 
efficiency. 

Religious  Life  in  the  College 

Mary  Baldwin  has  continued  to  emphasize  the  religious  life 
and  religious  development  of  the  student,  not  merely  in  the 
observance  of  forms  and  ceremonies  but  through  a  positive  pro- 
gram of  education  and  activity.  The  study  of  Biblical  literature 
is  given  a  large  place  in  the  curriculum.  Freshman  Orientation 
includes  lectures  and  discussions  of  the  religious  problems  of  the 
student.  The  course.  Problems  in  a  Philosophy  of  Life,  in  the 
philosophy  department  is  "a  constructive  approach  to  such  ques- 
tions as  the  meaning  of  religion,  .  .  .  the  relation  of  science  to 
religion,  and  the  criteria  of  the  good  life,"  and  the  Sociology 
Department  offers  a  course  in  the  sociology  of  religion.  Both 
of  these  courses  are  taught  by  professors  who  have  had  special 
training  in  the  field  of  religion  and  religious  education.  And,  in- 
directly, the  students  may  secure  an  appreciation  of  religion  in 
life  from  many  other  courses.  Each  year  the  college  brings  to 
the  campus  a  religious  leader  to  conduct  a  series  of  lectures  on 
religious  questions  and  to  hold  conferences  with  the  individual 
student  or  groups  of  students  who  may  want  to  discuss  their 
personal  questionings  in  ethics  and  religion  or  the  religious  issues 
of  the  day.  These  leaders  are  very  carefully  chosen  and  their 
presence  on  the  campus  is  welcomed  and  made  use  of  by  the 
students.  The  students  seem  generally  to  accept  religious  experi- 
ence as  a  part  of  the  normal  life  and  are  not  timid  in  discussing 
these  questions.  Religious  Emphasis  Week,  as  this  week  of  lec- 
tures and  conferences  is  called,  in  a  sense  takes  the  place  of  the 
old  time  revival  or  "protracted"  meetings  held  at  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  generally  in  the  spring,  which/  the  students  of 
Augusta  Female  Seminary  and  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  attended. 
Students  serve  on'  the  Religious  Exercises  Committee,  which 
selects  the  speaker  each  year,  and  sometimes  they  insist  on  a 
second  visit  of  a  popular  leader.  Dr.  William  P.  Merrill  of  New 
York,  the  speaker  for  1940,  was  invited  back  in  1941  upon  the 
request  of  the  student  members  of  the  committee.""  In- 
cidentally, these  leaders  also  include  the  employees  of  the  College 
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in  their  services,  arranging  special  hours  for  lectures  and  con- 
ferences when  they  can  attend. 

The  discussions  of  Religious  Emphasis  Week  make  no  attempt 
to  evangelize  in  the  sense  of  a  stress  on  emotional  appeals  in 
religion.  Occasionally,  however,  the  students  become  very  inter- 
ested in  attending  the  First  Church  evangelistic  services.  Several 
years  ago  the  Reverend  Peter  Marshall  of  Washington  "had  a 
profound  influence  upon  a  large  number  of  Mary  Baldwin  stu- 
dents, of  whom  eighteen  signed  cards  in  re-dedication  of  their 
lives  to  Christ,"  the  dean  reported. ^^^ 

The  faculty-student  committee  on  chapel  programs  devotes 
one  program  a  week  to  a  special  religious  theme,  in  addition  to 
the  daily  devotional  which  forms  a  part  of  each  program.  Local 
pastors  or  other  religious  leaders  are  frequently  invited  as  speak- 
ers. The  missionary  is  still  welcomed  on  the  campus,  as  in  Miss 
Baldwin's  day,  and  many  who  come  today  are  alumnas  of  Mary 
Baldwin.  Two  years  ago  the  Algernon  Sydney  Sullivan  award  was 
given  to  a  missionary  alumna,  Mrs.  Nettie  DuBose  Junkin  of 
China.  No  speaker  has  aroused  the  student  body  so  much  on  the 
situation  in  the  Far  East  as  Dr.  Walter  Judd,  returned  medical 
missionary  from  China,  who  spoke  last  year. 

At  times  the  College  has  fostered  Miss  Baldwin's  custom  of 
Sunday  afternoon  religious  discussions,  although  from  a  some- 
what different  approach,  perhaps  to  appeal  more  effectively  to 
the  present-day  student.  In  her  report  as  dean  in  1933-34,  Miss 
Pfohl  stated  that  certain  social  and  religious  problems  suggested 
by  the  students  were  discussed  in  such  meetings  by  her,  by  Dr. 
Jarman,  or  by  members  of  the  faculty."^  Among  the  questions 
were  the  basis  of  successful  marriage,  how  religion  and  science 
can  live  in  the  same  world,  finding  God's  will  for  oneself,  and 
what  it  is  to  be  a  Christian.  Similar  questions  were  discussed  in 
a  special  Sunday  School  class  taught  by  Mary  Baldwin  teachers 
at  the  First  Church  for  some  time  after  attendance  at  Sunday 
School  was  made  optional. 

Until  the  beginning  of  the  present  administration  students 
were  required  to  attend  church  twice  on  Sunday  and  also  to 
attend  Sunday  School.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
in  January,  1930,  the  question  of  dividing  the  Presbyterian  mem- 
bers of  the  student  body  and  sending  a  part  to  the  Second  Church 
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was  again  raised.  The  Board  decided  that  students  should  attend 
Sunday  School  and  one  church  service  on  Sunday  but  that  the 
procedure  as  to  carrying  out  the  policy  should  be  left  to  the  presi- 
dent. The  catalogue  of  1929-30  provided:  "Every  student  attends 
Sunday  School  and  the  morning  service  at  the  church  of  her  own 
denomination,  or  at  one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches. "^^^  Since 
1931,  the  Sunday  School  requirement  has  been  dropped.  Until 
1938-39,  the  catalogue  suggested  that  the  student  choose  her  own 
denomination  or  one  of  the  Presbyterian  churches  as  her  home 
church.  Today  the  statement  reads :  "Every  student  attends  Sun- 
day morning  service  at  the  church  which  she  chooses  as  her  home 
church  for  the  year.  Usually  this  is  the  church  of  her  own  de- 
nomination.""* The  College  looks  upon  required  church  and 
chapel  attendance  as  a  part  of  its  broader  educational  program. 

Most  students  who  come  to  Mary  Baldwin  are  already  affiliat- 
ed with  some  church.  One  young  lady  who  was  applying  for  ad- 
mission several  years  ago  became  perturbed  over  the  item  on  the 
questionnaire  as  to  church  membership,  since  she  was  not  a  church 
member.  Not  wishing  to  be  different,  she  became  a  member  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  and  insisted  that  her  entire  family  become 
members !  Some  students  are  active  in  assisting  in  the  work  of 
the  church  by  teaching  in  Sunday  School,  leading  in  young  peo- 
ple's work,  singing  in  choirs  or  on  special  programs,  or  helping 
the  pastors  with  outlying  small  churches  on  Sunday  afternoons. 
The  local  churches  attempt  to  make  a  home  for  the  college  stu- 
dents. For  many  years  the  various  churches  have  given  receptions, 
teas,  etc.,  to  students,  and  at  one  time  these  church  socials  con- 
stituted a  chief  form  of  outside  entertainment,  although  it  was 
1929  before  they  introduced  the  attraction  mentioned  in  the 
following  Campus  Comments  story  on  a  Trinity  Church  social : 
"For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  school  the  girls  of  Mary 
Baldwin  College  and  the  boys  of  Staunton  Military  Academy  sat 
side  by  side  at  dinner."^^^  Church  entertainments  no  longer 
have  the  relative  importance  they  once  had,  because  they  compete 
with  many  other  forms  of  entertainment. 

The  college  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  chief  intramural  religious  organi- 
zation, likewise  has  to  compete  today  with  social  activities  that 
consume  a  large  part  of  the  time  of  a  number  of  students.  Never- 
theless, the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  been  able  to  attract  the  active  sup- 
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port  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  student  body  for  its  various 
activities  and  the  co-operation  of  the  entire  group  for  some  of 
them.  Its  former  heavy  responsibiUties  for  the  intramural  social 
life  and  even  athletic  life  can  now  be  shifted  largely  to  other 
organizations  and  more  attention  directed  to  religious  activity 
and  various  philanthropic  interests.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  still  assumes 
chief  responsibility,  however,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  new 
girl  to  the  group  and  to  the  new  environment.  It  sponsors  the 
"Big  Sister"  organization  through  which  each  new  girl  is  put  in 
contact  with  a  "big  sister"  before  she  arrives.  The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
party  on  the  first  Saturday  night  is  still  the  first  general  "mixer," 
preceding  as  it  does  the  Athletic  Association's  picnic;  and  the 
Peanut  Party  in  January  is  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  function.  The  Front 
Terrace  forms  a  beautiful  background  for  the  girls  in  white  bear- 
ing lighted  candles  in  the  recognition  service  for  new  members, 
which  introduces  the  student  to  one  of  the  several  impressive 
ceremonials  of  the  year  and  adds  a  dignity  and  solemnity  to  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  The  Christmas  service  and  the  installation  of  new 
officers  in  the  spring  are  other  ceremonials  in  which  all  partici- 
pate. Sunday  evening  vespers  in  the  Chapel  are  continued,  and 
mid-week  devotionals  in  each  dormitory  on  Wednesday  eve- 
nings take  the  place  of  the  former  Thursday  Morning  Watch.  Sev- 
eral special  vesper  services  and  devotionals  for  Thanksgiving  and 
Easter  have  been  arranged  by  students.  In  these  services  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  recognized  the  spiritual  appeal  of  simplicity  and 
beauty  in  physical  arrangements  and  solemnity  in  performance. 
Perhaps  no  aspect  of  the  work  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  so  much 
influence  on  the  student  body  as  these  ceremonials.  From  time  to 
time,  the  young  men  from  the  Staunton  and  Augusta  Military 
Academies  conduct  the  vesper  service. 

The  officers  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  are  elected  at  the  time  of  the 
general  student  elections  in  the  spring  and  by  the  same  method. 
The  president  is  a  member  of  the  Presidents'  Forum,  which  con- 
ducts the  election,  and  is  a  member  of  the  Student  Council.  In- 
cidentally, it  was  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  which  initiated  the  custom  of 
a  "retreat"  for  the  discussion  of  plans  for  the  coming  year.  In 
the  spring  of  1931,  it  held  such  a  retreat  at  Craf ton's  Park.^*'^ 
Later  the  idea  was  adopted  by  the  Student  Council  and  the 
Athletic  Association.  Today  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.   retreat  is  held 
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separately  at  Miss  Lakenan's  home.  Since  1935,  the  organization 
has  had  the  use  of  the  small  house,  the  Hut,  back  of  Martha 
Riddle  for  study  groups,  devotionals,  and  small  social  gatherings. 
The  college  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  a  member  of  the  national  organization 
of  the  Y.  W.C.  A.  and  makes  contributions  to  that  office.  Any  stu- 
dent may  be  a  member  of  the  organization,  but,  according  to  the 
constitution  adopted  in  1930,  "Office-holding  and  voting  power 
shall  be  vested  in  those  members  of  the  Association  who  are 
members  of  the  Protestant  Evangelical  Churches. "^^'^  This  does 
not  appear  to  the  writer  to  be  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and 
philosophy  of  the  organization. 

Many  of  the  activities  of  the  Y,  W.  C.  A.  are  an  inheritance 
from  the  past.  It  continues  to  give  aid  to  the  King's  Daughters' 
Hospital  and  to  a  poor  family  in  Staunton  at  Christmas  time 
(the  same  family  for  years),  to  help  the  Negro  orphanage  in 
Staunton,  and  to  give  support  to  foreign  missions,  especially  to 
certain  schools  with  which  Mary  Baldwin  has  had  close  con- 
nection through  alumnae.  Most  of  these  were  in  the  Far  East 
and  are  now  not  in  operation,  but  aid  to  Chinese  students  serves 
much  the  same  objective.  In  all  of  these  activities  and  in  certain 
newer  ones  a  personal  connection  has  been  established  which 
removes  the  student  activity  from  mere  "organized  philanthropy." 

Among  the  favorite  "causes"  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  the  Hayes 
Memorial  (Queenie  Miller's)  Orphanage  in  Staunton.  This  re- 
markable institution,  chartered  in  1910,  has  been  largely  the  work 
of  one  woman.  Queen  E.  Miller,  a  Negro  with  a  passion  for 
mothering  destitute  children  of  her  race.  Through  it  over  two 
hundred  children  have  found  a  home  and  the  beginnings  of  an 
education.  Each  Thanksgiving  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  sponsors  a  gift 
in  food  to  Queenie's  home,  and  offerings  in  money,  food,  or 
clothing  are  made  at  other  times  during  the  year.  Since  1932,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  invited  her  to  speak  in  Chapel  and  give  a  pro- 
gram of  music  with  her  "children"  of  all  ages.  She  is  a  master 
in  the  art  of  speaking.  The  students  of  Mary  Baldwin  look  for- 
ward each  year  to  her  appearance.  "It's  been  a  long  time  since 
we  enjoyed  anything  so  much  as  the  Friday  chapel  service. 
Queenie  Miller's  joyous  children  were  refreshingly  and  delight- 
fully unself-conscious,"  the  Campus  Comments  declared  in 
1933.^^« 
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Through  Ruth  See,  an  alumna  who  teaches  in  the  Stillman 
Institute,  a  Presbyterian  school  for  Negroes  in  Tuscaloosa,  Ala- 
bama, the  Mary  Baldwin  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  become  interested  in 
this  work  for  Negroes  and  for  several  years  has  given  a  scholar- 
ship to  a  girl  there.  Two  other  special  aids  in  education  are  given 
annually:  one  to  a  student  in  the  Boys'  Industrial  School,  Cov- 
ington, Virginia;  another  to  a  little  girl  in  the  American  Mission 
Girls'  School,  Tanta,  Egypt.  With  these  young  people  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  corresponds  and  a  personal  tie  is  established,  inter-racial 
and  international  in  the  case  of  two  of  them.  Until  recently  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  maintained  a  scholarship  also  in  the  Crossnore 
School  in  North  Carolina  and  sent  in  addition  boxes  of  clothes, 
which  the  school  used  or  sold  to  pay  off  its  debts.  At  Christmas 
time  presents  are  given  to  a  large  number  of  under-privileged 
children,  many*  of  them  mountain  children  in  Virginia.  Last  year 
two  hundred  children  received  gifts.  The  name,  age,  and  sex  of 
each  child  is  secured  and  each  girl  selects  her  child  and  purchases 
the  gift  to  fit.^®^  In  1941,  one  British  child  was  aided  and  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  contributions  have  been  made  to  Chinese 
student  relief. ^^°  Each  year  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  presents  the  Golden 
Rule  Foundation  work  to  the  student  body,  which  has  approved 
its  plan  of  a  "dessertless  week"  in  December  to  help  the 
Chinese  with  the  money  thus  saved.  During  the  past  year  it  has 
helped  to  furnish  a  day  nursery  in  Staunton  for  the  use  of  work- 
ing mothers  of  under-privileged  children.  Money  was  given  in 
1942  to  the  American  Bible  Society  for  Bibles  for  soldiers.  A 
new  project  of  this  year  is  the  Negro  Nursery  School  in  Staunton. 

At  the  Centennial  commencement  the  President  of  the  College 
announced  a  gift  of  $1,000  made  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  to  the 
College  as  an  Endowed  Scholarship  Fund.  In  1936,  the  organiza- 
tion had  set  this  goal  to  be  achieved  by  1942.  Aside  from  the  one- 
dollar  membership  fee  most  of  the  money  expended  by  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  is  raised  through  certain  favorite  devices,  most  of 
them  long  established  and  based  on  the  insistent  demands  of  the 
college  girl  for  food.  Teas,  sandwich  sales,  candy  sales,  and  the 
cake  store  have  been  productive.  Sometimes  flower  sales  are 
added.  In  recent  years  the  second-hand  book  store  and  the 
rummage  sale  have  been  popular.  In  addition  to  the  money  donat- 
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ed,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  sends  delegates  each  year  to  regional  and 
national  conferences. 

Perhaps  the  outstanding  new  departure  made  by  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  since  1929  is  its  larger  interest  in  certain  local  needs  where 
personal  service  rather  than  money  is  required.  Members  of  the 
organization  have  conducted  Sunday  morning  services  at  the 
Western  State  Hospital  for  the  Insane  in  Staunton  for  some 
years.  In  1933,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  became  interested  in  two  other 
local  institutions — the  Bettie  Bickle  Home  and  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind.  The  Bettie  Bickle  Home  for  eld- 
erly ladies  of  insufficient  means  was  erected  by  Miss  Minnie 
Bickle,  a  Mary  Baldwin  alumna,  as  a  memorial  to  her  mother.  Dr. 
Fraser  was  the  custodian  of  the  bequest,  and  the  final  decision  as 
to  its  use  was  left  to  him.  It  was  from  Mr.  W.  B.  McFarland,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  that  the  house  was  purchased. 
He  gave  $1,000  to  it.  Thus  Mary  Baldwin  had  several  rather  close 
personal  connections  with  the  establishment  of  the  home.  Since 
the  fall  of  1934,  Mary  Baldwin  girls  have  made  regular  visits  to 
this  home,  usually  once  a  week,  and  have  given  several  parties 
for  the  women.  But  the  most  extensive  local  work  has  been  done 
at  the  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind,  particularly  with  the  blind. 
This  work,  which  began  with  Sunday  afternoon  reading  to  the 
blind,  has  expanded  to  a  much  wider  range  of  activities.  The 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Cabinet  acts  as  the  Woman's  Council  for  the  Girl 
Reserves  of  this  school.  The  Cabinet  helps  the  Girl  Reserves 
with  their  projects  in  nature  study,  dramatics,  and  dancing,  and 
assists  them  with  their  own  charges,  the  Sunbeams.  The  Girl 
Reserves  in  turn  are  invited  to  give  programs  at  Mary  Baldwin 
and  to  come  to  teas  or  dinners.  Real  friendships  have  been  estab- 
lished and  a  number  of  Mary  Baldwin  girls  have  received  excellent 
training  for  social  work  while  rendering  service. 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  has  also  been  the  first  organization  on  the 
campus  to  take  a  positive  and  aggressive  stand  on  national  and 
international  affairs.  In  1930,  for  example,  it  sent  a  cable  to  the 
London  Naval  Conference  in  favor  of  reduction  of  armaments 
and  a  telegram  to  President  Hoover  supporting  his  policy  on  this 
question.^^^  Through  the  influence  of  Charlotte  Taylor,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Mary  Baldwin  students  voted  unani- 
mously   to   send   a  telegram  to   President   Hoover    urging    the 
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appointment  of  a  student  representative  on  the  Geneva  Disarma- 
ment Conference  of  1932.^^^  The  student  representative  was 
appointed.  And,  in  1933,  a  telegram  was  sent  to  President 
Roosevelt  requesting  revision  of  the  motion  picture  code  and 
the  prohibition  of  foreign  films  tending  to  impair  international 
good  will.^^^  In  the  summer  of  1931,  a  Mary  Baldwin  student, 
Helton  McAndrew,  went  to  Europe  on  a  pilgrimage  sponsored 
by  the  National  Student  Conference  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the 
interest  of  the  world  fellowship  of  students.^^*  The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
had  a  college  float  featuring  world  unity  in  the  Staunton  Armis- 
tice Parade  of  1931.  Through  its  World  Fellowship  Committee 
it  seeks  to  acquaint  its  members  with  world  issues  and  to  educate 
them  to  look  upon  these  without  national  or  racial  prejudice. 
This  committee  has  also  fostered  an  active  interest  in  missions, 
both  in  contributions  to  the  cause  and  in  personal  service.  Mary 
Baldwin  continues  to  send  out  foreign  missionaries,  even  in  war- 
time. Bessie  Stollenwerck  Carper  left  in  the  summer  of  1940  for 
the  Belgian  Congo.  For  some  years  Upper  Memorial  was  known 
as  Missionary  Row.  The  lower  floor.  Peacock  Alley,  discovered, 
however,  that  the  dwellers  on  Missionary  Row  could  be  the  life 
of  the  party.^"^  In  1930  and  1936,  Mary  Baldwin  was  hostess 
to  the  Virginia  Student  Volunteer  Conference,  and  Mary  Bald- 
win girls  have  held  offices  in  this  organization.  Interest  in  home 
missions  and  in  social  service  work  has  been  promoted  through 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  organization  and  other  religious  activities  of  the 
College.  A  number  of  recent  graduates  have  taken  graduate  work 
in  religious  education  and  are  serving  as  pastors'  assistants  or  in 
other  work  in  the  field  of  religion.  In  all  its  activities,  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  has  been  indebted  to  the  inspiration,  the  work,  and  the 
good  will  supplied  by  the  faculty  sponsor,  Miss  Mary  Lakenan, 
who  spends  much  time  in  the  careful  training  of  new  cabinets  as 
well  as  in  assisting  them  after  they  are  in  office. 

In  conclusion,  one  might  add  that  the  influence  of  the  Chris- 
tian religion  is  best  expressed  in  Mary  Baldwin  not  by  formal 
activities  of  a  religious  nature  but  in  the  spirit  pervading  human 
relationships  in  the  College — between  administration,  faculty,  stu- 
dents, and  employees.  It  has  always  been  thus. 
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Student  Activity  on  the  Campus  and  Beyond 

How  much  time,  energy,  and  interest  should  be  directed  into 
extra-curricular  activities  is  one  of  the  problems  of  present-day 
college  organization  and  life.  Perhaps  the  ideal  balance  between 
academic  work  and  activities  is  never  reached  by  the  individual 
or  the  group.  Distinction  must  be  made,  too,  between  activities 
that  are  more  or  less  closely  identified  with  class  work  and  those 
that  are  extraneous.  Most  educators  would  agree  that  the  work 
in  student  organizations  is  a  useful  feature  of  college  training, 
even  though  no  two  could  agree  probably  upon  just  what  weight 
such  activities  should  be  given  nor  just  what  organizations  should 
be  included.  But  aside  from  the  problem  of  determining  the 
relative  weight  that  should  be  given  to  these  in  comparison  to 
academic  work,  difficulty  arises  from  the  opposite  direction — how 
to  keep  activities  active. 

Both  of  these  problems  have  been  faced  and  studied  critically 
at  Mary  Baldwin  by  the  administration  and  by  the  students  them- 
selves. There  is  an  organization,  the  Presidents'  Forum,  that 
attempts  to  co-oidinate  and  act  as  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for 
the  work  of  all  organized  activities.  The  function  of  this  body 
(or  of  its  senior  members)  in  the  nomination  and  election  of 
student  officials  has  been  discussed  above.  But  the  Forum,  which 
is  entirely  an  ex-officio  group,  had  its  origin  in  the  need  for  a 
co-ordinating  agency  and  acquired  its  electoral  functions  later. 
As  the  Forum  minutes  of  September  18,  1931,  record:  "By  a 
unanimous  vote  it  was  decided  to  organize  this  group  of  the  presi- 
dents of  organizations,  clubs,  and  editors  of  publications  into  a 
forum  to  meet  once  a  month  for  the  discussion  of  problems  aris- 
ing in  extra-curricular  activities."  It  was  decided  at  this  first 
meeting  that  the  Forum  should  assume  responsibility  for  the 
student  chapel  on  Friday  mornings,  and  arrange  for  programs  by 
different  clubs.  A  schedule  for  club  meetings  was  discussed  and 
the  plan  for  the  combination  of  the  music,  art,  and  dramatic 
clubs  into  a  Three-Arts  Club  was  discussed  and  approved.  This 
meeting  is  a  very  good  sample  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Presidents'  Forum.  In  1939,  it  undertook  to  effect  certain 
reforms  in  club  standards  which  had  been  discussed  for  several 
years.  To  secure  representation  on  the  Forum,  all  clubs  must 
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have  an  aproved  constitution,  a  definite  program  for  the  year 
with  at  least  three  meetings  a  semester,  a  membership  of  fifteen, 
and  must  make  a  definite  contribution  to  the  College  as  a 
whole.^''^  No  student  can  belong  to  more  than  two  clubs  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Glee  Club  and  organizations  such  as  the  Day  Stu- 
dent Club).  The  point  system,  which  limits  the  offices  that  a  stu- 
dent may  hold,  applies  to  club  offices  also  and  hence  secures  a 
more  democratic  distribution  of  opportunities  for  leadership. 

The  Presidents'  Forum  as  a  discussion  group  for  club  prob- 
lems has  functioned  well,  although  it  naturally  cannot  insure 
the  effective  functioning  of  every  club.  Incidentally,  it  has  spon- 
sored a  study  of  parliamentary  law  for  its  members.  Moreover, 
the  Forum  has  sought  to  make  a  constructive  contribution  to  the 
College,  particularly  in  the  direction  of  a  fuller  and  more  gracious 
social  life  in  planning  monthly  birthday  dinners,  open  house  to 
students  from  neighboring  men's  colleges,  in  the  improvement  of 
morale  (for  instance,  it  conducted  a  song  contest  for  college 
songs),  and  in  the  education  of  new  students  in  the  customs  and 
traditions  of  Mary  Baldwin.  The  Forum,  like  the  Student  Coun- 
cil, has  the  counsel  of  the  Dean  and  the  President.  The  extent 
to  which  the  President  is  intimately  acquainted  with  and  inter- 
ested in  the  functioning  of  all  student  activities  is  remarkable 
even  for  a  small  college. 

These  student  organizations  vary  considerably  as  to  size  and 
relative  importance  in  the  College.  Some  of  them  have  made  sig- 
nificant contributions,  both  material  and  intellectual,  to  the  entire 
college  group.  The  Student  Government  Association,  the  Athletic 
Association,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  which  include  all  students,  are 
essential  to  the  realization  of  the  program  of  the  College.  Each 
club  presents  to  the  entire  college  one  chapel  program  a  year  and 
a  number  prepare  a  program  for  one  of  the  birthday  dinners. 
Perhaps  the  most  notable  new  development  in  student  activities 
during  this  administration  is  the  multiplication  of  intercollegiate 
contacts  and  action  through  those  groups.  The  writer  has  seen 
the  statement  made  frequently  in  the  college  press  of  several  years 
ago  that  debating  was  the  only  form  of  intercollegiate  activity 
sponsored  by  the  College.  Even  in  the  limited  sense  of  contests 
this  statement  is  not  entirely  correct.  For  several  years  the  Glee 
Club  appeared  in  such  contests.  And  the  college  publications  are 
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regularly  entered  in  competition  for  places  with  those  of  other 
schools.  Aside  from  competitive  relationships,  there  has  been  an 
increasing  amount  of  intercollegiate  association  through  the  Glee 
Club,  the  publications,  the  International  Relations  Club,  as  well 
as  through  the  Student  Government  Association,  the  Athletic 
Association,  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  Debating  Club,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Martha  Stackhouse 
Grafton,  had  an  interesting  history,  although  for  several  years 
intercollegiate  debates  have  not  been  held,  and  the  club  has  ceased 
to  exist.  The  first  intercollegiate  debate  was  held  at  Mary  Bald- 
win on  February  21,  1931,  with  Bridge  water  College.  In  view 
of  the  occasion  the  subject  is  interesting:  "Resolved,  That  the 
emergence  of  woman  from  the  home  is  a  commendable  feature 
of  modern  life."  Mary  Baldwin  supported  the  negative  and  lost 
the  debate.^"  Debates  continued  to  be  held  up  to  1937  at  Mary 
Baldwin  or  the  competing  school— with  Bridgewater,  Hampden- 
Sydney,  William  and  Mary,  Radford  State  Teachers'  College, 
Harrisonburg  State  Teachers'  College  (now  Madison  College), 
Cambridge  University,  Westhampton,  and  the  University  of 
Virginia.  Among  the  questions  discussed  were:  Resolved,  That 
the  nations  of  the  world  should  adopt  a  plan  of  complete  dis- 
armament excepting  such  forces  as  are  needed  for  police  pur- 
poses; that  the  practice  of  installment  buying  as  developed  in 
the  United  States  during  the  past  ten  years  is  a  menace  to  eco- 
nomic stability;  that  socialism  as  advocated  by  Norman  Thomas 
is  preferable  to  the  present  capitalistic  economic  system;  that 
the  principles  of  the  National  Recovery  Act  should  be  made  per- 
manent; that  the  President's  powers  should  be  increased;  that 
arms  manufacture  should  be  controlled  by  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment; that  international  shipments  of  arms  should  be  pro- 
hibited ;  and  that  Congress  should  have  the  power  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  to  override  any  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  that  declares 
an  act  of  Congress  unconstitutional.  In  the  spring  of  1933,  two 
of  the  Mary  Baldwin  debaters  took  part  in  a  post-season  debate 
with  Hampden- Sydney  featured  as  an  event  of  the  commence- 
ment of  that  college.  The  Mary  Baldwin  debaters  won  all  the 
debates  on  their  1934  schedule— with  Hampden- Sydney,  William 
and  Mary,  and  the  Harrisonburg  State  Teachers'  College,  and 
a  number  in  othei?  years."^    The  debate  with  the   Cambridge 
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University  Union  Society,  a  non-decision  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion, Resolved,  That  the  increase  in  advertising  is  a  menace  to 
society,  was  held  at  Mary  Baldwin  in  the  fall  of  1935/'^  To- 
ward the  end  of  her  debating  history  Mary  Baldwin  returned 
to  debate  the  question  of  the  position  of  women — in  the  spring 
of  1935  in  a  debate  with  Hampden- Sydney  on  the  subject,  Re- 
solved, That  emergence  of  woman  from  the  household  is  to  be 
deplored;  and  two  years  later  and  with  the  same  college  on  the 
subject,  Resolved,  That  the  increasing  equality  of  the  sexes  is 
deplorable.^*"  Whether  the  Mary  Baldwin  debaters  were  con- 
vinced that  women's  participation  in  debating  was  objectionable 
or  not,  they  held  only  one  other  debate — with  William  and  Mary 
on  the  subject.  Resolved,  That  utility  rather  than  culture  should 
be  the  basis  of  the  college  curriculum.^"  It  seems  to  have  been 
generally  recognized  that  intercollegiate  debating  had  been  a  use- 
ful activity,  and  for  a  time  it  aroused  much  interest  in  the  Col- 
lege. Along  with  the  Student  Government  Association  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  the  Debating  Club  sent  delegates  to  the  Conference 
of  the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  at  Hollins  in 
1934.i«2 

The  Debating  Qub  incidentally  gave  origin  to  the  Inter- 
national Relations  Club,  which  is  today  affiliated  with  the  clubs 
sponsored  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  International  Peace. 
In  the  spring  of  1935  the  Dtebating  Club  sent  delegates  to  the 
Southeastern  Student  Conference  of  International  Relations 
Clubs  at  Davidson  College.^*^  In  the  following  fall  an  Inter- 
national Relations  Club  separate  from  the  Debating  Qub  was 
organized  under  the  sponsorship  of  Dr.  Mary  Swan  Carroll,  head 
of  the  History  Department.  This  club  has  had  a  very  large  mem- 
bership and  has  done  much  constructive  work  for  its  members  and 
for  the  College.  Members  of  the  club  have  participated  regularly 
in  the  regional  conventions  of  international  relations  clubs  and 
have  presented  papers  and  led  forum  discussions.  The  club  has 
brought  a  number  of  outside  speakers  to  the  College.  Last  year  it 
sponsored  several  projects  for  the  benefit  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Birthplace  Restoration  Foundation.  ^^* 

The  Dramatic  Club  is  one  of  the  oldest  of  the  present-day 
organizations.  It  appeared  in  the  1920's  as  the  Sock  and  Buskin 
club ;  then  for  a  few  years,  it  was  the  Green  Masque.  Since  1934, 
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it  has  been  the  Dramatic  Club.  This  organization  furnishes  theo- 
retical and  practical  training  in  the  theatre  and  the  drama  to 
its  members.  The  plays  of  the  Dramatic  Qub  presented  for  the 
College  and  the  city  in  the  spring  and  fall  are  two  of  the  big 
events  of  the  year.  Among  the  productions  of  recent  years  have 
appeared   The   Great  Broxopp,  Hedda  G abler,   The  Swan,    (in 
1931    and  in    1936)  ;  Seven   Sisters,  First   Lady,  Fresh   Fields, 
Stage  Door,  Brief  Music,  and  A  Comedy  of  Errors.  An  innova- 
tion appeared  in  the  play,  Ladies  in  Retirement,  given  in  the  fall 
of  1941.  Dr.  Mary  Latimer,  Speech  Director,  took  the  leading  role 
and  a  young  man  from  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  principal 
man's  part.  Dr.  Latimer  had  appeared  in  this  play  professionally. 
A  play  still  remembered  from  more  than  a  decade  ago  in  part 
because  of  certain  stage  and  properties  difficulties  and  the  fact 
that  it  threatened  to  last  the  night  is  Cyrano  de  Bergerac,  pro- 
duced in  1931.  The  Dramatic  Club  brought  the  Washington  and 
Lee  Troubadours  to  the  College  in  Ah,  Wilderness  in  19Z7 }^'^ 
It  has  made  considerable  contributions  to  the  College  in  stage 
improvements  and  additions  to  the  library.  ^^^    The  senior  class 
usually  gives  a  play  in  the  fall,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Speech 
Department  and  the  Dramatic  Club.  Among  these  plays  have 
appeared  Quality  Street,  The  Rivals,  Cradle  Song  (also  given 
later  by  the   Dramatic   Qub),   Pride  and  Prejudice,    and  Dear 
Brutus.  In  1930,  the  sophomores  presented  Lady  Windemere's 
Fan;  and  other  organizations  have  occasionally  staged  productions 
more  or  less  ambitious.  At  Mary  Baldwin  "the  play's  the  thing." 
The  Glee  Club,  like  the  Dramatic  Club,  has  been  very  active 
in  productive  performances.  In  the  early  1930's  it  entered  the 
contests  with  the  women's  college  glee  clubs  fostered  by  the  Vir- 
ginia Federation  of  Music  Clubs.  ^^'   In  1931,  it  won  the  cup  in 
this  contest.  This  contest  formed  a  part  of  the  Virginia  Music 
Festival  and  the  Mary  Baldwin  Glee  Club  took  part  also  in  the 
chorus  of  a  thousand  voices  in  Schubert's  Mass  in  E  Flat,  directed 
by    Dr.  Tertius    Noble,    English    organist    and    choirmaster   of 
St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Church  in  New  York,  ^^s  j^  1932,  the  Glee 
Club  had  a  part  in  a  similar  performance  under  the  same  director, 
in  which  Brahm's  Requiem  was  sung.  In  the  same  year  the  club 
gave  a  concert  at  Harrisonburg  State  Teachers  College,  appar- 
ently its  first  concert  away  from  home.  In  recent  years  joint  con- 
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certs  have  been  given  with  several  men's  colleges — Washington 
and  Lee,  Hampden-Sydney,  the  University  of  North  CaroHna, 
and  with  the  Harvard  Symphony  Orchestra.  It  has  also  appeared 
in  concerts  with  the  men's  choir  of  Staunton,  directed  by  Dr. 
Broman.  The  outstanding  program  given  by  the  Glee  Club  recently 
was  Mozart's  Requiem  Mass  sung  in  concert  with  the  Hampden- 
Sydney  Qub  in  Staunton  and  in  Richmond  in  the  spring  of  1942. 
The  Glee  Club  furnishes  the  choir  for  commencement  Sunday 
and  has  usually  given  an  Easter  program  in  Staunton. 

The  Music  Club,  also  one  of  the  older  clubs,  organized  in  its 
present  form  in  1928,  plays  a  less  spectacular  role  than  the 
Dramatic  or  Glee  Clubs.  All  who  are  interested  in  music  whether 
performers  or  not  may  become  members.  Its  main  function  has 
been  to  provide  music  in  formal  and  informal  programs  for  the 
Mary  Baldwin  student  body.  It  has  arranged  for  music  hours 
after  dinner  or  on  Sunday  afternoons  in  the  Faculty  Room  or 
Red  Parlor.  The  music  faculty  may  give  the  informal  program 
or  records  from  the  excellent  collection  owned  by  the  College  may 
be  played.  The  Music  Club  has  also  responded  to  the  still 
surviving  predilection  of  the  Mary  Baldwin  girl  for  the  men's 
Glee  Qubs  by  bringing  the  Emory,  Davidson,  Hampden-Sydney, 
and  Washington  and  Lee  clubs  to  the  campus.  Since  the  Glee 
Club  has  begun  to  have  joint  concerts  with  these  organizations, 
the  Music  Qub  has  sought  other  types  of  programs  to  sponsor. 
In  1941,  Emma  Ricci,  the  young  violinist,  gave  a  program  spon- 
sored by  the  Music  Club.  The  Music  Club  was  one  of  the  first 
organizations  on  the  campus  to  arrange  programs  for  the  West- 
ern State  Hospital  for  the  Insane. 

The  Art  Club,  comprised  ordinarily  of  most  of  the  students 
of  art  and  a  few  others,  had  always  held  open  house  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  its  own  work  at  commencement  and  had  brought  a 
number  of  other  exhibitions  to  the  College.  Among  these  earlier 
exhibitions  were  the  works  of  a  New  Zealander,  G.  T.  Pritchard, 
who  gave  the  College  one  of  his  landscapes,  "Autumn-Landscape 
in  Somerset;"  and  those  of  an  alumna.  Miss  Catherine  C.  Crit- 
cher,  formerly  on  the  stafif  of  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  Wash- 
ington, and  now  head  of  the  Critcher  School  of  Painting  and 
Applied  Art,  Washington.  ^^^  In  1930,  the  Art  Club  brought 
Rosina  Lynn,  director  of  the  oldest  school  of  fashion  in  the  coun- 
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try,  the  McDowell  School  of  Fashion  Design  of  New  York,  to 
speak  at  the  College.  ^^°  She  had  been  brought  by  the  Presidents' 
Forum  in  1933.  Nevertheless,  the  Art  Club  felt  that  it  had  not 
played  a  part  in  the  College  comparable  to  the  other  fine  arts 
groups.  Hence,  it   was  happy  to  announce   in  the  fall   of  1937: 

The  Art  Club  has  at  last  come  into  its  own.  Each  year  that  very 
worthwhile  club  is  overshadowed  by  most  of  the  other  clubs — the  Lan- 
guage Club  with  the  French  Table,  the  Dramatic  Club  with  the  plays,  the 
Music  Club  with  the  sponsored  men's  Glee  Clubs  (always  a  big  attrac- 
tion). .  .  .They've  stuck  on  an  idea  that's  going  to  start  the  ball  rolling, 
not  only  at  Mary  Baldwin,  but  will  create  a  rage  in  other  colleges 
throughout  Virginia  and  the  South.  The  Art  Club  is  going  to  have  a  cir- 
culating library  ...  of  pictures.  ..."  (Their)  motto  says:  "A  good 
print  of  an  old  master  in  every  room.  .  .  ."  ^^^ 

This  project  has  extended  over  the  years  since  and  is  well  on  the 
way  to  realization.  Many  exhibitions  of  paintings,  particularly 
the  work  of  contemporary  Virginia  artists  representative  of  new 
movements  in  art,  have  appeared  on  the  Upper  Gallery  or  in  the 
new  Art  Building.  Prominent  among  these  have  been  the  wood- 
cuts of  the  well-known  (Waynesboro)  Virginia  artist,  Charles 
W.  Smith,  now  director  of  art  at  Bennington  College.  Lecturers 
on  various  phases  and  types  of  art  have  been  brought  to  the 
College.  The  primary  objective  of  all  the  fine  arts  clubs  is  to 
educate  the  student  body  to  the  appreciation  of  the  arts  and  to  en- 
gage as  many  as  possible  in  some  form  of  participation,  rather 
than  to  produce  professional  performers. 

Of  the  other  organizations,  the  language  groups — French, 
Spanish,  and  German — the  Science  Club,  and  the  Secretarial  Club 
have  functioned  primarily  for  students  studying  in  those  depart- 
ments, with  an  occasional  lecture  or  other  special  program  for 
the  entire  College.  Until  1937,  there  existed  a  Psychology  Club, 
which  has  been  combined  with  the  Science  Club,  the  latter  group 
comprising  divisions  of  both  physical  and  social  science.  The 
Psychology  Club,  as  well  as  the  classes  in  psychology  enjoyed  as 
laboratories  for  special  investigation  the  Virginia  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  and  the  Western  State  Hospital.  Dr.  J.  S.  De- 
Jarnette,  a  widely  known  specialist  in  mental  diseases  and  head 
of  the  Western  State  Hospital,  frequently  lectured  to  the  club. 
Students  in  natural  science  have  been  brought  into  contact  with 
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students  and  professors  of  other  Virginia  schools  through  the 
Virginia  Academy  of  Science,  to  which  a  number  of  Mary  Bald- 
win girls  have  been  admitted  as  junior  members  and  before 
which  one  student  was  invited  to  read  a  paper  in  the  spring  of 
1942. 1^2  The  Garden  Club,  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Helen  Eyster, 
who  cultivated  the  Martha  Riddle  garden,  appeared  in  1936.  This 
dub  has  studied  gardens  and  the  arrangement  of  flowers.  In 
1938,  it  won  for  its  arrangements  a  prize  in  the  Augusta 
Garden  Club  contest  held  at  the  College.  ^^^  The  club  has  itself 
sponsored  contests  in  table  decorations  for  the  Christmas  dinner. 
Tours  to  some  of  the  famous  gardens  of  Virginia  are  made 
occasionally,  and  Virginia  Garden  Club  leaders  have  addressed 
the  club.  The  Granddaughters  and  Little  Sisters  Club  receives 
its  traditional  emphasis,  but  does  not  function  except  in  a  social 
way.  The  big  event  of  its  year  is  October  4,  when  its  members 
are  entertained  by  the  alumna. 

The  Day  Student  Club  has  not  only  united  these  students, 
but  has  brought  them  into  closer  union  with  the  entire  college 
group  and  given  them  a  means  of  group  expression  through 
their  representative  on  the  Student  Council.  And  today  they  also 
have  a  special  representative  on  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Two  traditional 
social  functions  of  the  Club  are  the  party  for  the  faculty  in 
the  fall  and  the  tea  in  the  spring  for  the  girls  in  the  senior  classes 
of  the  local  high  schools.  From  time  to  time  it  has  entertained 
the  resident  college  students,  and  has  been  entertained  at  the  Col- 
lege each  year.^^*  The  day  students  have  enjoyed  and  appre- 
ciated the  much  larger  place  they  occupy  in  college  life.  Members 
of  the  group  are  frequently  elected  to  high  positions  in  the  stu- 
dent organizations. 

In  1932,  the  Dean  reported  the  passing  of  the  Cotillion  Club 
which  "had  outgrown  its  usefulness  to  the  College."  ^^^  The  re- 
gional clubs  have  also  disappeared,  although  a  few  of  them,  a 
Georgia  Club  and  a  Southwest  Virginia  Club,  functioned  in  the 
early  thirties.  A  China  Club  appeared,  too,  for  a  short  time.  "A 
China  Club  is  the  only  organization  of  international  importance 
at  M.  B.  C.  Its  chief  purpose  is  to  provide  social  fellowship  for 
those  of  far  distant  lands  who  flee  to  American  cities  for  their 
eductaion."^^^  The  occasion  for  this  announcement  was  a  Chi- 
nese dinner,  consisting  of  "beef,  onions,  bean  sprouts,  bamboo 
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sprouts,  and  water  chestnuts,  all  cooked  together  in  a  brass 
suhyahi  dish"  and  eaten  with  chop-sticks.  Among  the  guests  was 
a  "Chinese"  student  from  the  University  of  Virginia.  Apparent- 
ly, however,  the  Chinese  Club,  as  well  as  the  other  "geographical" 
clubs  soon  disappeared. 

The  origin  and  early  history  of  the  student  publications  have 
been  related  above,  except  that  of  the  Students'  Handbook,  first 
issued  in  1929.  This  little  book,  which  appears  once  a  year  as 
the  catalogue  does,  contains,  besides  the  rules  and  regulations, 
an  announcement  of  the  programs  of  the  Athletic  Association,  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  the  clubs,  and  a  description  of  certain  customs 
and  traditions  for  the  information  of  the  new  students.  It  has 
won  a  first  place  in  the  Virginia  Intercollegiate  Press  Associa- 
tion Contest.  The  Bluestocking,  the  Miscellany,  and  the  Campus 
Comments  had  become  members  of  the  Virginia  Intercollegiate 
Press  Association  in  the  1920's  and  had  entered  the  contest  con- 
ducted by  the  National  Scholastic  Press  Association.  These  re- 
lationships have  been  continued.  One  interesting  fact  about  all 
these  publications  in  the  1930's  is  the  emphasis  they  have  given 
to  the  history  of  Mary  Baldwin.  As  the  College  approached  the 
centennial  year  there  has  been  a  growth  of  interest  in  "how  she 
came  to  be  what  she  is."  The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
birthday  of  Miss  Baldwin  in  1929  initiated  this  special  interest 
in  background.  The  Bluestocking  of  1930  sought  to  depict  the 
sentiment  of  seminary  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  with  its 
quaint  figures  in  crinoline  and  bonnets.  The  next  year's  annual, 
though  it  went  beyond  the  history  of  Mary  Baldwin  to  com- 
memorate the  two  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Vergil, 
memorialized  the  classic  tradition  on  which  the  Seminary  had 
been  established.  The  1935  Bluestocking  was  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  Miss  Baldwin,  and  various  other  issues  have  given 
special  emphasis  to  the  traditions  of  the  school,  up  to  the  beauti- 
ful   Centennial   issue   of    1942— a   memory  book   of  a   hundred 
years.  The  Vergil  number  and  the  issue  of  1937— an  old-fashioned 
album  in  design — won  first  place  in  the  Virginia  Intercollegiate 
Contest,  and  Mary  Baldwin  received  the  cup  for  "keeps."  The 
Bluestocking  has  also  received  honors  in  the  National  Scholastic 
Press  Association;  the  Centennial  issue  has  just  been  awarded 
the  First   Class   Honor  Rating.   Improvements   in  photography 
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have  added  greatly  to  the  beauty  of  all  college  publications.  Many 
of  the  pictures  today  are  made  by  Dr.  Lillian  Thomsen,  head  of 
the  Biology  Department  and  an  expert  photographer  on  the  side. 
With  the  movie  camera,  a  gift  of  Jean  Diescher,  a  recent  gradu- 
ate, Dr.  Thomsen  has  also  made  some  beautiful  moving  pictures 
in  colors  of  Class  Day  and  other  ceremonial  functions.  The 
Bluestocking,  published  by  the  Junior  Class,  has  had  for  some 
years  the  faithful  services  of  Miss  Fannie  Strauss  as  sponsor. 
The  Miscellany  has  a  more  restricted  function  today  than 
in  its  earlier  history,  when  it  was  both  news  organ  and  literary 
magazine.  It  has  changed  its  emphasis,  too,  with  respect  to  liter- 
ary materials,  away  from  the  more  formal  critical  essay  to 
creative  writing,  usually  in  a  lighter  vein.  This  change  has  only 
come  in  recent  years.  In  the  early  1930's  the  more  serious  liter- 
ary criticisms  and  editorials  still  appeared.  In  addition  to  its 
book  review  section,  it  has  added  sections  on  the  cinema,  radio, 
and  stage.  It  has  won  honors  in  both  state  and  national  contests. 
In  1929  and  1935,  it  won  first  place  in  the  Virginia  Association 
and  in  1926,  1936,  and  1937,  the  all-American  honor  rating 
in  the  national  contest.^^''  For  several  years  the  Miscellany  has 
conducted  a  contest  among  students  on  writing,  offering  prizes 
for  the  best  short  stories.  Until  her  death  in  1933,  Mrs.  Roselle 
Mercier  Montgomery  encouraged  creative  writing  by  a  prize  for 
the  best  poem.  Mrs.  Laura  Smith  Krey,  another  notable  alumna, 
spoke  in  defense  of  the  literary  art  at  a  visit  to  the  College  several 
years  ago.  These  alumnse  also  serve  as  worthy  examples  and 
models.  Among  others  who  have  spoken  on  the  business  of  writ- 
ing was  Bernard  O'Donnell,  of  Harpers,  who  discussed  it  from 
the  publisher's  viewpoint.  ^^^  The  Miscellany  itself  has  sponsored 
instruction  in  the  art  of  writing.  In  1935,  it  held  a  series  of 
"literary  half-hours"  for  the  discussion  of  books  and  writing.  ^^^ 
In  the  following  year  the  Miscellany  brought  Mrs.  Anna  Byrd 
Stewart,  a  writer  and  a  lecturer  on  writing,  to  the  campus  for 
a  series  of  talks  and  individual  conferences  and  criticism.  ^°°  The 
Miscellany  hasi  also  encouraged  participation  in  certain  inter- 
collegiate efforts.  In,  1931,  the  Virginia  Intercollegiate  Press 
Association  sponsored  an  intercollegiate  magazine,  the  Southern 
Collegian,  to  which  Mary  Baldwin  students  contributed.  ^°^  The 
Foolscap,  a  comic  publication  of  the  same  organization,  also  re- 
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ceived  contributions  from  Mary  Baldwin  writers  when  it  appeared 
in  1936.^°^  And  in  1941,  the  Miscellany  submitted  material 
to  the  literary  magazine  of  Washington  and  Lee,  the  Southern 
Collegian,  to  be  used  in  a  special  intercollegiate  issue  of  that 
magazine.  ^°^ 

The  leading  organ  of  college  news  and  student  opinion,  the 
Campus  Comments,  a  weekly  newspaper,  has  made  great  advance- 
ment in  size  and  scope  beyond  its  beginnings  in  1924.  It  became 
a  weekly  publication  in  1928,  but  remained  a  small  four-column 
paper  of  four  pages.  In  1929,  its  size  was  increased.  During  the 
depression  years  of  1931-33,  it  returned  to  a  bi-weekly  paper, 
but  since  1933,  it  has  been  issued  each  week.  In  1933,  it  was  en- 
larged to  regular  newspaper  size  and  began  to  include  more  cuts. 
Its  scope  has  expanded  to  give  much  larger  space  to  national  and 
international  news  and  editorial  comment  on  such  news.  Its 
primary  function  remains,  however,  to  record  the  college  news 
and  to  express  student  opinion  on  college  affairs.  It  has  received 
recognition  from  both  state  and  national  intercollegiate  press 
associations  and  in  1937  received  the  all-American  honor  rating 
from  the  national  association.^"*  Twice  it  has  won  first 
place  among  Virginia  college  and  university  newspapers.  In 
a  feature  story,  "Campus  Comments  Gets  Around — Even  to 
London,"  published  in  the  issue  of  May  22,  1942,  occurred  the 
following  interesting  notice: 

Campus  Comments  has  achieved  an  international  reputation,  for  this 
week  the  editor  received  a  letter  from  London,  England,  requesting  de- 
tailed information  concerning  the  paper.  The  Mitre  Press  of  London  is 
now  compihng  a  "Dictionary  of  Collegiate  Publications"  in  which 
Campus  Comments  is  included. 

Through  open  forum  comments  and  letters  to  the  editor 
student  opinion  on  campus  life  may  be  presented  formally.  In- 
formally and  more  continuously  one  gets  student  reaction  in  the 
"columns."  "Between  the  Dogs,"  which  appears  to  have  begun 
in  1940,  had  a  number  of  predecessors — "Brave  new  World," 
"Through  the  Looking  Glass,"  "The  Pied  Piper,"  "Over  the 
Back  Fence,"  and  others.  Today's  "Things  We  Adore"  and 
"Things  We  Deplore"  are  the  most  inclusive  comments  on  col- 
lege  affairs.    How   representative   they   are   of   general   student 
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Opinion  the  author  would  not  venture  to  say,  but  it  is  perhaps 
very  gratifying  to  make  the  one  and  escape  the  other.  One 
feature  of  the  Campus  Comments  of  several  years  ago  seems  to 
have  been  discontinued — the  book  reviews;  and  the  Miscellany 
gives  less  space  to  reviews  than  it  did  for  many  years. 

The  editors  and  business  managers  of  all  these  publications 
are  elected  by  the  student  body  in  the  annual  spring  elections. 
The  other  members  of  the  staff  are  appointed  by  the  elected 
officers.  The  Campus  Comments  receives  many  of  its  staff  mem- 
bers from  the  journalism  classes,  and  the  professor  of  journal- 
ism. Dr.  Mary  Swan  Carroll,  is  faculty  sponsor  of  the  publica- 
tion. There  is  no  college  press.  But  the  staff  gets  excellent  train- 
ing in  practical  journalism,  and  a  number  of  them  go  im- 
mediately into  the  profession.  Incidentally,  last  year's  editor  of 
Campus  Comments  has  gone  at  once  following  her  graduation 
to  her  home-town  paper,  the  Bingh-a-mton  Press  (N.  Y.).  Each 
year  representatives  from  the  publications  attend  the  conven- 
tions of  the  Associated  Collegiate  Press  and  of  the  Virginia  In- 
tercollegiate Press. 

Student  Life  and  Thought  in  Mary  Baldwin 

The  social  pattern  in  Mary  Baldwin  is  "always  changing,  ever 
the  same."  Students  are  their  mothers'  daughters  and  their  grand- 
mothers' granddaughters.  And  they  still  sit  in  the  Chapel,  walk 
on  the  terrace,  and  climb  the  Covered  Way  to  Hill  Top.  They  love 
"the  white  surprise  of  the  school."  They  begin  singing  carols  a 
month  before  Christmas  and  counting  the  days,  hours,  and  min- 
utes. January  brings  its  "great  depression,"  which  "peanuts"  can 
hardly  dispel.  But  Spring  still  "comes  up  the  Shenandoah,"  and 
not  even  a  world  at  war  can  quite  suppress  the  outbursts  of  de- 
light which  greet  it.  Cadets  still  come  down  the  Hill.  The  girls 
investigate  culinar}'  accounts  to  discover  how  many  chickens  are 
eaten  at  Sunday  dinner.  And  they  still  keep  their  napkins  under 
the  table !  And  yet  there  are  many  changes.  The  young  ladies  no 
longer  wear  uniforms,  nor  walk  in  procession  (except  on  cere- 
monial occasions),  nor  go  in  "sections"  to  church.  And  the 
cadets  not  only  come  down  the  Hill,  but  they  fill  the  porches  and 
the  parlors  and  stay  for  dinner. 

This  study  has  given,  perhaps,  more  space  to  student  life, 
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organized  and  unorganized,  than  the  usual  college  history.  To 
the  writer  this  anonymous  record  of  the  actions  and  reactions 
of  successive  generations  of  students  on  matters  on  and  off  the 
campus  forms  an  essential  chapter  deserving  large  proportions 
in  the  history  of  the  school.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  the 
generalizations  made  about  student  life  and  philosophy  may 
necessarily  be  so  broad  that  they  express  only  the  more  obvious 
characteristics  of  all  college  students,  or  even  of  all  young  people 
of  college  age;  or,  if  an  attempt  is  made  at  a  more  local  and 
particular  and  specific  description,  it  may  nm  into  the  incidental 
and  perhaps  the  trivial.  This  present  generation  of  students  at 
Mary  Baldwin,  being  less  withdrawn  and  "sheltered,"  is  perhaps 
less  different  in  their  activities  and  their  reactions  from  other 
college  students  than  past  generations.  Nevertheless,  it  is  also 
true  that  what  the  student  does  outside  the  classroom  constitutes 
a  more  important  part  of  her  life  at  Mary  Baldwin  than  in  the 
past.  Thus  the  writer  assumes  the  risk  of  recording  what  some 
may  judge  the  obvious  or  the  incidental  in  student  life. 

To  begin,  it  must  be  admitted  that  on  questions  such  as  the 
students'  reactions  to  policy  and  action  in  national  and  inter- 
national life  and  to  the  currents  of  thought  in  their  generation, 
it  is  difficult  to  make  judgments  capable  of  adequate  proof.  Such 
as  are  offered  appear  to  be  true  from  expressions  of  opinion  in 
the  student  press,  from  their  reactions  on  certain  specific  ques- 
tions mentioned  here,  and  from  the  observation  of  students  on 
the  campus.  Mary  Baldwin  students  have  become  more  conscious 
of  the  life  beyond  the  campus  and  of  their  own  responsibilities 
as  citizens.  Whether  this  interest  and  sense  of  responsibility  are 
as  general  or  as  acute  as  that  of  college  and  university  students 
generally,  the  writer  cannot  affirm.  Perhaps  not.  Yet  the  dif- 
ference is  perhaps  negligible;  there  are  always  a  number  of  stu- 
dents of  serious  and  mature  thought.  But  there  is  a  youthfulness 
and  a  joyousness  about  the  Mary  Baldwin  students  that  arises 
in  part,  it  appears,  from  the  fact  that  they  are  in  a  sense  still 
spiritually  "sheltered."  To  be  sure,  we  have  all  lived  more  or  less 
so  until  this  present;  and  perhaps  the  present  will  change  the 
students'  attitudes.  But  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  their  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility may  be  deepened  without  too  much  damage  to  the 
gaiety,  the  exuberance  of  spirit,  and  the  sense  of  pleasure  in  all 
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the  little  things  of  daily  life  that  have  characterized  generations 
of  Mary  Baldwin  students  as  happy  creatures.  In  the  world  to- 
day and  tomorrow  these  qualities  may  prove  as  valuable  as  arms 
and  men  and  ideas.  Perhaps  the  relative  economic  security  of  the 
Mary  Baldwin  student  has  made  her  less  concerned  about  cur- 
rent economic  and  political  problems  up  to  the  present  crisis. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  many  mdications  of  the  Mary 
Baldwin  students'  concern  about  these  questions  and  their  ability 
to  criticize  themselves  and  the  public  for  not  being  more  con- 
cerned. In  1930,  the  student  press  recorded  the  passing  of  the 
flapper  age  in  college  life.  "The  wild  young  college  girl  is  a 
thing  of  the  past."  ^°^  Or  as  the  Foreword  of  the  winter  issue 
of  the  1931  Miscellany  declared:  "The  more  recent  college  sta- 
tistics tend  to  show  that  we  are  losing  our  reputation  as  frivo- 
lous, thoughtless  youth;  jazz  is  losing  its  hold  over  us,  .  .  .  and 
taking  firm  root  in  the  good  brown  earth,  we  have  steadied  our- 
selves with  an  unlooked-for  resolution  that  is  none  the  less 
gay."^°^  To  be  sure,  the  outward  aspects  of  the  flapper  age  had 
been  little  in  evidence  in  Mary  Baldwin,  because  it  passed  over 
the  country  during  the  strict  regime  of  the  Seminary.  Neverthe- 
less, those  girls  who  lived  "in  the  world"  three  months  of  the 
year  must  have  exhibited  many  of  its  emotional  aspects.  The  de- 
pression sobered  college  youth,  and  Mary  Baldwin  students 
appear  also  to  have  been  consciously  trying  to  live  up  to  their 
new-found  college  dignity.  The  Campus  Comments  and  Miscellany 
of  the  early  1930's  contain  many  articles  on  college  education,  its 
values,  what  sort  of  education  should  be  sought,  etc.  As  educa- 
tors today  plead  for  the  preservation  of  the  humanities,  so  did 
they  urge  students  in  their  pursuit  of  the  practical  not  to  miss 
the  "clear  vision  which  lies  in  the  study  of  the  humanities."  ^°'' 
They  reacted,  as  the  public  generally  did,  to  unemployment  and 
the  shorter  working  day  of  the  depression  by  advocating  education 
for  leisure  in  an  age  of  technocracy.  The  simple  and  profitable 
joys  of  reading  were  advertised  not  only  in  the  editorials,  but 
in  feature  articles  on  the  library,  in  book  reviews,  and  in  in- 
vestigations of  student  reading.  For  example,  Campus  Comments 
noted :  "Mary  Baldwin  students  are  going  in  for  higher  literature. 
Ballyho  has  taken  a  badk  seat  this  season,  and  we  are  now 
scrambling  for  copies  of  Strange  Interlude,  Death  Takes  a  Holi- 
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day,  Candida,  etc.,  and  one  energetic  and  inquisitive  group  are 
even  perusing  Boccaccio's  Decameron."  2°^ 

Not  only  were  students  urged  to  take  their  college  education 
seriously  and  critically,  but  also  their  responsibilities  as  citizens 
in  their  own  student  government  and  other  organized  activities 
and  in  the  larger  national  and  world  relationships.  The  following 
editorial,  "Students  and  Tomorrow's  World,"  which  appeared 
in  Campus  Comments  in  November,  1931,  is  typical  of  the 
sentiment  of  many  student  expressions : 

China  and  Japan  at  each  others  throats — a  League  disarmament  con- 
ference in  February,  which  will  powerfully  influence  world  history  in  the 
years  ahead — India  agonizing  in  her  struggle  to  work  out  her  national 
destiny — a  tottering  economic  system  that  produces  industrial  conflicts 
and  unemployment  the  world  over — shall  we  in  America  be  mere  specta- 
tors, or  can,  should,  will  thinking  students  have  any  small  part  in  helping 
toward  the  solution  of  these  and  other  similar  crises  that  are  racking 
the  world  today?  Is  there  any  contribution  they  can  make,  any  part 
where  their  thinking  can  dig  in  right  now?  ...  2°^ 

The  action  of  the  student  body,  led  by  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  on  the 
Disarmament  Conferences  of  1930  and  1932  has  been  mentioned 
above.  The  occasion  of  the  bi-centennial  of  Washington's  birth 
led  to  a  plea  for  a  less  superficial  and  more  critical  knowledge 
of  American  history,  and  the  visits  of  the  Contemporary 
Thought  class  to  Washington  provoked  a  criticism  of  narrow 
nationalism  and  a  conscious  and  expressed  desire  that  the  United 
States  might  set  the  example  for  an  international  view.  ^^°  And 
the  discussions  of  technocracy  provoked  questionings  about 
national  pride  and  conceit  in  scientific  advancement  in  the  midst 
of  "the  many  imperfections,  the  filth,  the  wrong,  the  injustice 
everywhere,"  and  doubts  as  to  "whether  this  (technocracy)  may 
be  called  a  progressive  step."  As  this  editorial  on  "Conceit" 
continued : 

Most  of  us  cannot  help  feeling  a  twinge  at  the  oft  presented  state- 
ment that  people  are  starving  in  a  land  of  plenty;  but  because  we  have 
enough  to  eat  and  have  never  really  known  the  gnawing  pangs  of  hunger, 
it  all  seems  so  far  away,  so  unreal.  .  .  .  We  know  that  it  is  true,  but 
we  cannot  feel  it. 

No  one  appears  able  to  formulate  the  causes  of  our  present  world 
conditions — moral  as  well  as  economic — but  it  does  seem  queer  that  any 
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of  us  can  be  so  blind  as  to  get  that  satisfied  feeling  of  "All's  right  with 
the  world."  We  certainly  are  not  advocates  of  discontent  or  complaint; 
we  merely  think  we  should  be  more  alive  to  conditions  in  the  world.  .  .  , 
and  should  not  look  only  on  the  sunny  side  because  we  have  food  and 
clothes  and  comparative  safety.  ...  211 

But  the  Campus  Comments,  noting  the  criticism  that  European 
students  made  of  the  lack  of  "awareness  of  their  (American 
students')  national  responsibilities,"  thought  that  in  view  of 
student  discussions,  etc.,  there  was  coming  to  be  less  grounds 
for  such  criticism.  ^^^ 

Aside  from  the  various  conventions  discussed  above  in  which 
Mary  Baldwin  students  were  represented,  students  attended  the 
Youth  Congresses  which  met  in  Washington  in  1940  and  1941. 
The  latter  meeting  was  condemned  by  Campus  CowAnents  for  its 
un-American  action,  although  it  deplored  the  failure  of  the  Con- 
gress to  achieve  what  it  had  seemed  to  promise  in  the  previous 
year.^^^  Students  also  participated  in  a  Virginia  Youth  Congress 
in  February,  1940,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  co-ordinate  the 
work  of  all  youth  organizations  of  the  state  "to  make  a  better 
Virginia,"  and  "to  serve  as  a  link  with  other  Southern  organiza- 
tions to  restore  the  South  to  its  proper  place  in  the  nation."  The 
two  students  who  attended  were  both  Northerners — one  from 
Michigan,  the  other  from  New  York  l^^*  In  the  fall  of  1940,  the 
student  body  was  aroused  by  an  address  by  Dr.  Walter  Judd,  of 
China,  to  vote  a  boycott  on  Japanese  silk,  to  raise  money  for 
Chinese  students,  and  to  express  approval  for  a  total  embargo 
against  Japan.  The  Presidents'  Forum  outlined  a  program  which 
the  entire  student  group  endorsed.  Each  student  agreed  to  write 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  in  favor  of  aid  to  China,  and 
plans  were  agreed  upon  for  organized  efforts  to  influence  parents, 
home  towns,  churches,  newspapers,  civic  clubs,  etc.  by  letters  and 
by  a  distribution  of  Dr.  Judd's  speech.  Enthusiasm  ran  high, 
letters  were  written,  and  the  Y,  W.  C.  A.  raised  money  for  Chi- 
nese relief.^^^  But  succeeding  issues  of  the  paper  recorded  a 
decline  of  ardor  for  the  Chinese  cause.  In  "Things  We  Deplore" 
in  the  Campus  Comments,  November  29,  one  finds :  "The  way 
the  Chinese  relief  furor  is  dying  out."^^*^ 

These  instances  of  student  opinion  and  action  are  suggestive. 
Examples    could    be  multiplied.  Student    sympathies  had    been 
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stirred  during  the  depression  by  the  reported  distress.  Students 
recognized  both  their  own  and  the  public's  lack  of  deep  concern 
for  our  own  national  crisis  and  that  of  the  world,  and  were 
stirred  to  some  united  action.  As  the  depression  receded,  the 
concern  of  the  college  press  about  the  students'  responsibility 
for  affairs  seems  to  have  declined  somewhat  until  the  Second 
World  War.  The  faculty-student  program  on  the  war  emergency 
is  discussed  below.  For  some  years,  the  committee  on  chapel 
exercises  has  fostered  the  education  of  the  student  in  current 
affairs  by  a  special  program  on  each  Monday  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent, a  member  of  the  faculty,  or  a  student  group  gives  a  survey 
and  interpretation  of  the  week's  news.  Many  students  have  ex- 
pressed appreciation  of  the  value  of  these  programs.  In  one  of 
the  Sunday  discussion  groups  in  1934,  Miss  Pfohl  introduced  the 
question,  "What  we  talk  about  in  informal  conversation,"  in  an 
effort  to  get  the  students  to  analyze  and  think  critically  of  their 
life  outside  the  classroom.^^^  Reports  from  different  dormitories 
included :  knitting,  clothes,  fall  of  the  French  cabinet,  movies, 
and  men.  This  represents  perhaps  as  large  an  inclusion  of  public 
affairs  as  would  be  found  in  informal  conversations  of  college 
graduates  or  even  of  professors  except  in  times  of  crisis. 

In  the  meantime,  Campus  Comments  had  undertaken  to  sound 
student  opinion  on  national  election  issues  by  straw  votes.  In 
announcing  in  November,  1932,  that  it  would  take  this  vote, 
Campus  Comments  declared  that  this  was  the  first  time  Mary 
Baldwin  had  held  such  an  election.  ^^^  This  statement  is  incorrect, 
however,  for  votes  were  taken  in  1912  and  1916  and  perhaps  in 
certain  other  years.  In  the  student  poll  of  1932  Roosevelt  received 
practically  twice  the  votes  of  Hoover,  the  results  being  81  to 
43,  and  Norman  Thomas  received  five  votes.  "The  number  of 
votes  cast  for  the  latter  was  one  of  the  surprises  of  the  poll," 
the  Campus  Comments  declared.  "It  was  rather  expected  there 
would  be  more  Socialists  in  the  College.  The  outcome  was  in  a 
way  a  surprise  for,  although  the  College  is  a  Southern  one,  there 
is  a  larger  number  of  Northern  girls  than  Southern  girls  in  the 
enrollment."  These  observations  are  interesting.  One  acquainted 
with  the  background  of  the  students  would  not  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  small  Socialist  vote.  And,  unless  one  count  Virginia 
Northern,   there  were   more   Southern   girls   in   the   enrollment 
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In  the  vote  taken  in  1936,  a  larger  percentage  of  the  student  body 
cast  ballots,  Roosevelt  receiving  185,  Landon,  112.  The  "election" 
of  1940  aroused  far  more  excitement  in  Club  House  talk  as  well 
as  in  formal  discussions;  Wilkie  posters,  Wilkie  buttons,  etc., 
were  very  much  in  evidence.  ^^^  Nevertheless,  Roosevelt  won  by 
156  votes  to  Wilkie's  122.  The  Campus  Comments,  computing 
the  electoral  vote,  declared  it  for  Wilkie.  Canada  and  Cuba  went 
for  Roosevelt. 

Another  straw  vote  taken  by  Campus  Comments  in  1932  re- 
vealed some  judgments  that  may  appear  interesting  as  well  as 
amusing  today.  On  the  question.  Whom  do  you  consider  the 
greatest  living  American  ?  thirty-two  answered  Roosevelt ;  thirty- 
two,  Lindbergh;  twenty-six,  Hoover;  seventeen,  Will  Rogers; 
six,  Henry  Ford;  and  a  wide  range  of  other  names  of  men  and 
women  were  included.  As  the  outstanding  "dead  American," 
Wilson  got  forty-five  votes ;  Lincoln,  thirty-six ;  Washington, 
thirty-five ;  Edison,  thirty-two ;  Robert  E.  Lee,  fifteen.  There  was 
less  scattering  of  votes  in  this  than  on  the  first  question.  As  the 
outstanding  living  foreigner,  Gandhi  got  sixty-six  votes ;  Einstein, 
twenty-seven;  Mussolini,  twenty-two. 

Although  the  "geographical"  clubs  soon  disappeared,  stu- 
dents are  still  conscious  of  and  interested  in  regional  and  na- 
tional differences,  always  more  noticeable  in  and  noticed  by  the 
freshmen.  Campus  Comments  in  1932  observed  that  in  freshman 
room  decorations  "every  college  from  San  Francisco  to  Scot- 
land" was  represented  and  went  on  to  say  of  the  new  girls : 

Many  of  the  Northern  girls  like  the  Southern  hospitality;  many  of 
the  Southern  girls  like  the  Northern  "brogue."  In  fact,  they  all  seem  to 
Uke  each  other — not  to  mention  the  fact  that  the  two  girls  from  China 
are  hung  on  to  hke  tar  babies  by  curious  freshies,  who  want  to  know 
"why  they  don't  look  like  Chinese,"  "why  they  don't  talk  Chinese  all  the 
time."  We  hope  these  two  girls  find  us  half  as  interesting  as  we  find 
them.  220 

In  the  fall  of  1933,  one  freshman  was  heard  to  announce  to 
another:  "We  have  a  girl  from  Prussia,  one  from  France,  one 
from  Puerto  Rico,  and  even  one  from  Salt  Lake  City."  ^^^  The 
girl  from  Puerto  Rico,  Raquel  Fajardo,  aroused  much  en- 
thusiasm by  her  skill  in  dancing  the  tango.  The  main  feature  of 
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the  Bluestocking  dinner  of  1932,  in  which  the  Spanish  theme  was 
used,  was  her  dancing  with  Alfredo  Ramirez.^^^  As  to  dancing, 
it  was  observed  after  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  opening  dance  for  new 
girls  in  1933 :  "Such  varied  forms  of  the  waltz,  tango,  and  hop 
are  rarely  seen  in  one  place,  all  because  the  girls  come  from 
every  part  of  the  country."  ^^^  Mary  Baldwin  girls  have  fre- 
quently been  chosen  to  represent  their  states  at  various  festivals 
from  Apple  Blossoms  to  Potato  Blossoms.  In  1932,  she  had  four 
princesses  at  the  world-famous  Winchester  Apple  Blossom 
Festival,  representing  Utah,  Indiana,  Arkansas,  and  South 
Carolina.^^* 

Not  only  do  the  geographic  and  sectional  differences  arouse 
curiosity,  but  the  "famous  connections"  of  the  students,  if  they 
become  known,  are  a  source  of  romantic  interest.  For  example, 
students  discovered  and  announced  that  cousins  of  Bobby  Jones, 
Don  Marquis,  and  Robert  Montgomery  were  in  their  midst.  ^^^ 
Mary  Baldwin  girls  place  no  importance  on  "first  families"  in 
choosing  their  friends.  Many  of  them  are  aroused  or  annoyed, 
according  to  temperamental  reactions,  at  the  importance  they  be- 
lieve some  Virginians  still  attach  to  their  "trees."  But  they  can 
become  excited  over  such  an  incident  as  one  of  their  number 
playing  golf  during  vacation  with  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Senior.^^^ 

As  privileges  were  extended  and  students  were  able  to  "get 
around"  more,  they  began  to  explore  "the  mysteries  of  Main 
Street,"  about  which  they  had  pondered  in  earlier  days.  How  girls 
signed  out  to  go  to  town  interested  the  curious  commentator: 

Girls  from  all  sections  of  the  country  must  naturally  have  different 
expressions  for  our  southe'm  "downtown."  So  many  have  spoken  of  it 
in  past  years  as  "down  street."  But  the  latest  vogue  has  been  created  by 
Eleanor  Miller,  good  New  Yorker  that  she  is.  Eleanor  signed  out  to  "the 
village"  the  other  day.    227 

And  historic  Staunton  had  been  a  "city"  for  many  years! 

The  city  of  Staunton  and  the  county  of  Augusta  have  an 
interesting  history,  of  which  they  are  justly  proud.  And  they 
have  had  their  local  historians  in  J.  Lewis  Pejiion  and  Joseph 
A.  Waddell,  And  as  Mary  Baldwin  has  become  more  historically 
minded  about  her  own  evolution,  there  has  also  developed  an  in- 
terest in  Staunton  not  merely  as  a  background  but  as  an  inter- 
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est  in  itself.  A  member  of  the  faculty,  Mrs.  Martha  Stackhouse 
Grafton,  wrote  a  history  of  Staunton  as  a  Master's  thesis  some 
years  ago.  And  there  appeared  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Campus 
Comments  written  by  students  on  the  history  of  the  city,  of  the 
Manse,  Trinity  Church,  and  the  Old  Stone  Church  out  in  the 
county.  It  would  seem  that  one  motive  behind  these  articles  was 
to  educate  the  uninformed  "outlander"  about  the  beauties  and 
virtues  of  Staunton,  which  it  was  feared  they  might  miss.  A  day 
student,  for  instance,  wrote: 

Maybe  you  are  one  of  the  number  of  girls  who,  when  they  saw  Staun- 
ton for  the  fi'rst  time,  exclaimed,  "My,  what  a  little  dump !"  .  .  .  Staun- 
ton is  not  a  large  city;  Staunton  is  not  a  wealthy  city;  but  Staunton  is 
an  individual  and  interesting  city.  If  you  remember  this  on  your  walks 
about  town,  I  think  you  will  notice  more  than  you  ever  thought  there 
could  be  in  "this  little  dump"  called  Staunton.228 

Apparently  the  interest  of  the  "foreign"  students  has  been 
primarily  social  and  utilitarian  rather  than/  historical.  Among 
the  first  "points  of  interest"  they  obsei^ed  was  Saturday  night 
in  the  city  (perhaps  because  they  were  not  allowed  to  go  down 
town  on  Saturday  night  for  some  years  after  they  received 
shopping  privileges).  On  "Saturday  Night  in  Staunton"  a  student 
wrote : 

It's  a  queer  place,  the  town  called  Staunton  and  particularly  on  Sat- 
urday night.  The  narrow  streets  are  so  jammed  with  shoppers  from  both 
the  city  and  the  country  that  in  order  to  make  progress  one  finds  it  nec- 
essary to  walk  in  single  file.  Even  the  elite  of  the  metropolis  come  to 
town  along  with  the  ordinary  man,  the  C.  C.  C,  and  the  multitude  of 
Negroes It  is  just  a  typical  small  town  Saturday  night.  229 

And  eventually  the  enterprising  student  found  the  market,  open 
on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays,  and  now  a  favorite  resort.  Ad- 
mitting that  she  did  not  hear  of  it  until  her  sophomore  year  and 
then  only  in  vague  rumors  but  declaring  that  she  was  now  well 
acquainted  with  its  "romance  and  utility,"  a  girl  wrote  in  1934 : 

At  the  Staunton  market  can  be  found  the  answer  to  many  a  college 
girl's  prayers — chocolate  pies  and  spiced  cookies,  cheese  straws  and  home- 
made fudge,  devil's  food  cake  as  well  as  "angels".  .  .  .  And  what  fun  it 
is  to  mingle  with  these  country  people,  to  meander  from  table  to  table, 
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seeing  all  sorts  of  things  from  sausage  to  baby  caps,  to  touch  new  and 
different  personalities  in  the  casual,  genial  fashion  of  the  market.  230 

On  the  campus  one  finds  significant  changes — frequent  formal 
dinners,  teas,  and  receptions,  in  addition  to  the  customary  in- 
formal ones ;  dates  as  the  usual  and  not  the  rare  privilege ;  danc- 
ing with  young  men;  the  "sessions"  at  the  Club  House;  and  the 
week-end  exodus  to  ball  games  and  dances  in  neighboring  towns, 
or  to  plays,  an  opera,  or  a  musical  program  in  Washington  or 
elsewhere  as  far  as  New  York. 

Mary  Baldwin  has  sought  to  encourage  the  amenities  and 
social  graces  in  everyday  living  through  her  program  of  activities 
on  the  campus  rather  than  through  specific  instruction  in  social 
forms  such  as  some  schools  provide.  Formal  class  banquets  off 
the  campus  had  been  a  feature  of  the  social  life  for  some  years. 
Early  in  this  administration  formal  dinners  in  the  college  dining 
room  became  an  established  custom:  for  October  4,  when  the 
seniors  are  honored,  for  special  concerts  and  lectures  during  the 
year,  and  once  a  month  in  celebration  of  the  birthdays  of  faculty 
and  students  falling  within  the  month.  As  mentioned  above,  the 
Presidents'  Forum  is  responsible  through  one  of  the  clubs  for 
the  decorations  and  programs  for  each  of  these  dinners.  The 
custom  arose  in  part,  it  is  said,  from  the  following  dilemma. 
A  new  teacher  had  suggested  at  her  table  the  celebration  of  a 
birthday  of  one  of  the  group  with  the  singing  of  "Happy  Birth- 
day," There  followed  such  a  succession  of  "Happy  Birthdays" 
that  the  routine  of  the  dining  room  was  almost  daily  disturbed; 
hence,  the  monthly  dinners.  The  dining  room  administration  has 
given  invaluable  assistance  in  preparing  special  dinners — steak 
and  mushrooms  or  chicken,  with  birthday  cakes  and  candles  and 
all  the  other  fixings.  The  office  of  the  dietitian  has  also  served 
admirably  in  providing  for  the  innumerable  special  occasions 
throughout  the  year.  Formal  receptions  are  frequently  given 
in  the  Green  Parlor  for  faculty  and  students  after  recitals  by 
members  of  the  faculty  or  visiting  artists  and  lecturers.  The 
visiting  glee  clubs  are  usually  entertained  at  a  reception.  Since 
the  opening  of  the  President's  home,  Rose  Terrace,  it  has  been 
a  center  of  much  of  the  social  life  of  the  campus,  both  formal 
and  informal.  The  freshmen  are  always  entertained  in  small 
groups  with  a  real  social  hour  and  with  entertainment  furnished 
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frequently  by  the  fine  arts  teachers  or  other  members  of  the 
faculty-.  Xo  doubt  himdreds  of  students  ^^-ill  recall  Dr.  \'andiver's 
"Burning  of  Rome,"  always  a  request  at  these  entertainments. 
Incidentally,  Dr.  and  ^Mrs.  Jarman's  home  has  become  a  favorite 
spot  for  faculty  and  student  weddings  and  even  a  retreat  for 
honeymoon  visits. 

Aside  from  the  regular  social  events  of  the  year,  the  College 
is  a  host  sometimes  to  large  groups — it  has  entertained  the 
members  of  the  A^irginia  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  of  which  ]\Iiss  Baldwin  was  a  member  (1933), 
the  Lexington  Presbyterial  (1933),  the  Presbyter}-  (1934),  and 
the  Synod  (1942).  Parents  and  alumna  are  frequent  visitors. 
Lecturers,  religious  leaders,  and  many  other  visitors  are  enter- 
tained. Only  the  capacity  of  the  dining  room  sets  a  limit  to  the 
dinner  guests.  Since  girls  are  usually  glad  to  go  out  for  an 
occasional  meal,  there  are  always  some  places.  The  girls  are 
free  to  entertain  their  dates  at  dinner.  The  redecoration  of  the 
parlors  has  made  possible  a  more  attractive  hospitality  and  the 
provision  of  several  rooms  on  the  second  floor  for  social  pur- 
poses relieves  the  congestion  in  the  parlors  to  some  extent.  Visi- 
tors are  delighted  with  the  "home  atmosphere"  and  the  gracious 
welcome  they  receive.  No  doubt  many  would  agree  with  the  little 
girl  from  Czechoslovakia  that  they  have  "not  found  so  much  of 
good-will  am-Avhere."'"  A  visitor  from  Columbia  L'niversity  wrote 
^liss  Pfohl  in  1933 : 

Ever  since  my  delightful  daj^  with  you  at  Mary  Baldwin,  I  have  been 
carrying  in  m\-  mind  the  many  pleasant  things  3'OU  introduced  me  to 
there — all  so  refreshing  in  these  daj-s,  I  assure  you.  For  I  felt  that  I 
was  transported  into  another  kind  of  world,  where  there  was  real  living, 
and  alwaj-s  there  kept  coming  Madariaga's  phrase :  "That  one  live  life 
more  and  be  less  lived  bj^  it."  You  seem  to  do  that  at  Mary  Baldwin. 
The  response  of  your  girls  delighted  me ;  I  felt  something  very  genuine- 
ly sincere  in  the  entire  student  group,  ^si 

The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  party  for  the  new  girls ;  the  "peanut"  party 
(the  idea  of  the  "peanuts"  with  a  peanut  part}^  by  the  dean  and 
dietitian  has  been  extended  also  to  include  the  dining  room  and 
dormitor}-  maids^  ;  the  Bluestocking  tea,  dinner,  or  party;  many 
Saturday  night  g}-mnasium  parties  with  dancing;  and  class  and 
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inter-class  teas  are  among  the  many  informal  social  events.  Mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  entertain  groups  of  students  frequently  in 
their  rooms,  apartments,  or  homes.  Some  hold  open  house  regu- 
larly on  Sunday  evenings.  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Shedd  have  main- 
tained this  custom  for  a  number  of  years.  Miss  Fannie's  is  still 
a  favorite  resort  of  some  of  the  students,  and  she  still  has  the 
horse  and  takes  the  new  girls  bugg}--riding.  Two  particular 
privileges  enjoyed  by  the  students  are  refreshments  served  on  the 
Post-office  Gallery  on  Simday  evenings,  when  they  come  down 
at  9:30  in  pajamas  and  get  a  glass  of  milk  or  fruit  juice  and 
crackers,  and  tea  for  faculty  and  students  served  in  the  after- 
noons during  examinations  by  the  Faculty  Advisor}-  Committee. 
"The  teas  each  afternoon  are  the  one  bright  spot  found  by  the 
students  in  looking  back  on  examination  week,"  declared  a  stu- 
dent soon  after  this  custom  was  instituted.  ^^- 

The  high  peak  in  the  informal  social  events  of  the  year  is 
the  Christmas  dinner  and  party  and  the  caroling  on  the  evening 
before  the  Christmas  holiday  season.  After  the  special  Christ- 
mas dinner,  a  party  is  given  in  the  Chapel  by  the  faculty  and 
students  to  the  employees  of  the  school.  The  Senior  Class  pro- 
vides the  tree,  the  decoration,  Santa  Qaus,  etc.,  and  arranges 
a  program,  after  which  gifts  are  distributed  to  the  employees. 
Sometimes  some  of  the  latter  furnish  music.  After  the  part)-, 
the  Seniors,  the  Council,  the  Cabinet,  and  the  Forum  go  caroling 
over  Staunton,  with  their  lighted  tapers.  This  custom  arose  in 
the  1920's,  although  there  was  some  variation  in  the  composition 
of  the  group  until  recent  years.  This  event  is  one  of  the  treasured 
memories  of  those  invited  to  go :  "It  is  their  way  of  saying  good- 
bye and  wishing  the  towTi  a  Merry  Christmas."  ^^^  After  the 
carols  the  girls  formerly  were  served  hot  chocolate  in  the  Red 
Parlors.  Then  for  some  years,  until  she  gave  up  her  home,  Mrs. 
Margarett  Kable  Russell  invited  the  carolers  to  her  home  for  a 
party  after  the  singing.  If  a  snow  fell,  the  occasion  was  made 
perfect. 

In  the  pattern  of  social  life  a  number  of  customs  and  tradi- 
tions have  evolved.  Of  these  Miss  Pfohl  said  in  her  report  as 
dean  in  1933 : 

The  observance  of  college  customs  and  the  building  and  fostering  of 
college  traditions  are  the  kejTiote  of  many  details  of  daily  living  as  well 
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as  of  those  academic  and  social  occasions  which  mark  the  college  year. 
Praj-er  after  dinner  in  the  dining  room,  the  ser\-ices  rendered  by  the 
colored  maids,  the  celebration  of  iliss  Baldwin's  birthdaj',  the  class  teas 
and  dinners,  the  Christmas  part^-,  the  faculty-student  basketball  game, 
the  peanut  part>",  the  events  of  commencement — all  these  and  many  more 
have  gro^Ti  into  the  AIar>-  Bald^-in  memories  of  ever>'  student  of  this 
year,  1932-33.23* 

In  spirit  these  obsen-ances  embody  the  ideals  and  traditions  of 
'M^r^-  Baldwin,  although  their  expression  of  this  spirit  may  hard- 
ly merit  the  term  tradition.  Some  of  them  were  still  new  as 
specitic  practices  when  ]\Iiss  Pfohl  wrote  of  them,  and  others 
have  taken  on  a  different  form,  the  commencement  ritual,  for  ex- 
ample, and  the  prayers  in  the  dining  room  (now  before  rather 
than  after  dinners  In  ]\Iiss  Baldwin's  day  a  devotional  sen,-ice 
of  Scripture  and  prayers  was  held  after  dinner,  a  favorite  read- 
ing of  hers  being  the  fift\--fifth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  it  is  said.  But 
these  practices  all  embody  and  reflect  the  gracious  living  in 
IMary  Baldwin  and  are  now  well-established  customs  highly 
prized  by  the  students  as  a  part  of  their  "rights  and  privileges" 
as  members  of  the  ^lar}-  Baldwin  family. 

A  pretty  "custom"  begtm.  by  the  Senior  Qass  of  1930  has  not 
been  maintained — to  go  a-maying.  Thus  the  Campus  Comments 
described  the  event : 

The  sun,  still  ver>"  young,  shone  on  the  green  terraces  of  Man,-  Bald- 
vv-in.  .  .  .  From  Memorial  came  the  members  of  the  class  of  '30  to  cele- 
brate the  coming  of  ^lay  with  flower  and  song.  Thej^  carried  bouquets 
of  lilac,  the  immortal  flower  of  May,  which  they  left,  according  to  an 
old  and  lovely  custom  of  another  land,  at  the  doors  of  the  various 
members  of  the  facultAt  Favorite  songs,  sung  by  this  class  renowned  for 
its  serenades,  wakened  3,Iar\-  Baldwin  students  to  the  beaut>^  of  the  per- 
fect May  morning.  Across  the  street  to  the  President's  home  (Dr. 
Tarman  then  lived  in  Fraser)  they  carried  lilacs  and  sang  their  class  song. 
Out  on  the  front  terrace  the}'  ended  this  charming  celebration  of  the 
coming  of  }vlay.  ...  235 

A  custom  of  the  campus  that  had  been  "in  and  out"  for  many 
years  is  now  "out"  by  the  voice  of  the  students  concerned;  or 
rather  a  more  pleasing  custom  has  been  substituted.  That  is  the 
practice  of  hazing.  Since  the  fall  of  1940  the  sophomores  have 
given  a  picnic  for  the  entire  school  in  the  place  of  the  former 
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Freshman  Day.  The  picnic  of  the  fall  of  1942  took  place  at  the 
Apple  Orchard,  where  students  and  faculty  gathered  a  thousand 
bushels  of  apples  for  winter  use.  Incidentally,  the  "Apple  Bas- 
ket" has  become  an  established  custom  in  the  College.  Apples  are 
placed  on  the  Post-office  Gallery  for  students  and  faculty  to  get 
after  the  daily  chapel. 

To  an  alumna  of  the  old  school  perhaps  the  most  radical 
change  apparent  on  her  first  visit  would  be  the  presence  of  young 
men,  most  numerous  on  afternoons  and  week  ends,  when  under- 
classmen may  have  visitors.  Although  the  dating  privilege  was 
only  gradually  expanded,  Ima  Freshman,  comic  correspondent 
to  the  paper,  could  write  in  1931,  "It  seems  that  Mary  Baldwin 
is  going  co-ed  from  the  amount  of  boys  that  came  to  dinner  last 
Friday  night."  ^^^  As  the  number  increased,  the  Faculty  Parlor, 
the  Game  Room,  and  the  Upper  Back  Gallery  were  opened  to 
them;  and  in  good  weather  boys  and  girls  fill  the  front  porch, 
the  steps,  and  the  terraces.  The  privilege  of  walking  with  one's 
date,  finally  extended  to  the  freshmen,  was  in  part  an  effort  to 
solve  this  lack  of  room  for  entertainment  in  the  parlors.  Many  go 
to  the  movies.  Sunday  afternoon  was  and  is  (in  spite  of  the  walk- 
ing privilege)  the  most  serious  problem.  Local  visitors  are  not 
received  then,  since  this  is  the  only  time  that  young  men  from 
certain  out-of-town  schools  can  come,  and  there  is  not  room  for 
all. 

To  provide  means  by  which  the  young  men  from  the  various 
schools  may  meet  the  girls,  the  administration,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Student  Council,  has  held  Open  House  for  the  last  several 
years.  At  the  first  Open  House,  held  in  October,  1935,  young  men 
from  Virginia  Military  Institute,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Washington  and  Lee,  the  University  of  Virginia,  and  the  senior 
classes  of  the  local  military  schools  were  invited,  along  with  the 
Davidson  College  football  team,  which  had  just  played  the  Uni- 
versity, and  the  Davidson  band.  The  band  furnished  music  from 
Hill  Top  steps.  The  court  was  used  on  this  occasion  and  the 
porches  of  the  dormitories,  where  the  faculty  and  the  Student 
Council  received  the  guests.  Open  House  has  been  continued,  al- 
though it  has  been  found  more  satisfactory  for  separate  classes  to 
hold  Open  House  on  different  evenings. 

The  Dean's  office  takes  an  active  interest  in  making  it  possible 
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for  the  girls  to  meet  young  men.  Studies  have  been  made  in  an 
effort  to  determine  whether  the  dating  privilege  has  an  adverse 
effect  on  grades.  Miss  Pfohl  concluded  from  such  a  study  made 
in  1934  that  dates  did  not  interfere  with  academic  work.^^' 
However,  students  whose  work  is  not  satisfactory  may  have 
their  social  privileges  curtailed.  The  Dean's  office  has  also  taken 
an  interest  in  compiling  statistics  on  dates.  In  1934,  for  example, 
the  number  of  dates  at  the  College  was  2,617,  an  average  of  ten 
for  each  student  in  college  and  more  than  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
girls  had  had  dates.  During  the  past  year  Mrs.  Stollenwerck's 
record  book,  into  which  the  names  of  all  young  men  visitors  go, 
contains  8,000  recorded  dates.  Llore  than  ninety-eight  per  cent 
of  the  students  had  dates.  Mar}^  Baldwin  does  not  consider  the 
encouragement  of  and  provision  for  adequate  social  contacts 
with  young  men  imimportant,  although  an  effort  is  made,  by 
basing  the  extent  of  this  privilege  on  academic  standing,  to  pre- 
vent its  abuse. 

Not  only  do  the  girls  have  an  opportunity  to  meet  young  men 
on  the  campus,  but  they  may  go  under  chaperonage  to  dances  in 
the  neighboring  college  and  university  towns.  Week-end  privileges 
are  limited  except  for  high  honor  students.  In  1939-40,  the  Dean's 
Report  indicated  that  students  had  been  guests  at  seventy-six 
dances  in  Staunton,  Lexington,  and  Charlottesville  and  at  college 
parties  from  New  Hampshire  to  Florida.  ^^^  And  a  Campus 
Comments  reporter  observed  that  Mar}-  Baldwin  College  on  a 
big  week  end  in  Lexington  or  Charlottesville  "resembled  a  Scots 
village  on  Tag  Day."  ^^^  According  to  a  student  estimate  in  1935, 
Washington  and  Lee  ranked  first  with  the  girls  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Virginia  a  close  second.  The  writer  admitted,  however, 
that  V.  AI.  I.  with  its  military  dances  w^as  very  popular  and  that 
the  Ring  Figure,  in  which  each  second  classman  got  his  ring  and 
the  privilege  of  having  it  put  on  and  sealed  with  a  kiss  from  his 
date,  was  the  most  spectacular  event  of  the  year.  ^*°  But  "one  of 
Mrginia's  most  beautiful  dances  is  Washington  and  Lee's  tradi- 
tional Fancy  Dress  Ball,"  in  which  many  Mary  Baldwin  students 
have  appeared. 

This  year,  1942,  for  the  first  time  in  her  histor}^,  dances  have 
been  given  at  Msltv  Baldwin  with  young  men  as  guests.  Several 
years  ago,    1936-1937,  the  privilege  of  informal   dancing  with 
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"dates"  on  the  Upper  Back  Gallery  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
evenings  was  granted.  ^*^  Mary  Baldwin  has  not  had  a  convenient 
place  for  dances.  The  dining  room  was  used  on  two  occasions 
during  the  session  of  1941-42  with,  of  course,  a  good  deal  of 
inconvenience.  Now  with  the  new  gymnasium  a  satisfactory  place 
is  provided.  On  October  4,  1942,  the  first  dance  of  the  year  was 
given  there. 

Students  still  enjoy  the  history,  the  activities,  and  the 
philosophy  of  the  employees:  Raymond,  who  taught  them  pool; 
"Fru"  who  had  served  so  long  in  Hill  Top;  Nellie,  the  successor 
of  Mary  Scott,  and  Rachel;  Ed,  the  genial  philosopher  of  Aca- 
demic, whose  hobby  is  flower  gardening ;  and  many  others.  There 
is  little  change  in  many  of  these  places  from  year  to  year — al- 
though the  attractions  of  war  industries  may  take  away  the  din- 
ing room  maids. 

The  devotion  to  Mary  Scott,  Negro  maid  in  the  Seminary 
and  College  from  1910  to  1934,  exemplifies  the  fine  appreciation 
of  personality  and  human  dignity  in  Mary  Baldwin.  Upon  her 
death  a  memorial  bulletin  was  published  by  the  College  in  honor 
of  her  and  a  tablet  erected  in  her  memory  by  the  student  body 
and  alumnse.  Mary  Scott  had  spent  her  early  years  in  the  home 
of  President  Blackwell  of  Randolph-Macon  College  for  Men  in 
Ashland,  Virginia,  and  maintained  correspondence  with  the  fam- 
ily throughout  her  life.  Her  services  at  Mary  Baldwin  are 
described  in  the  following  statement  of  Mrs.  Martha  S.  Grafton, 
who  knew  her  for  several  years  before  her  death. 

In  1910  Mary  Scott  came  to  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.  For  a  number 
of  years  she  was  maid  in  Hill  Top  and  later  in  Sky  High.  Recent  alumnae 
will  remember  Mary  Scott  best  as  the  person  who  met  them  and  their 
guests  at  the  front  door  of  the  college,  who  wrapped  their  pack- 
ages for  them  at  vacation  time,  who  found  dozens  of  lost  articles, 
who  walked  to  Memorial  or  Hill  Top  any  number  of  times  each  day 
with  messages  and  clothes  from  the  cleaner,  who  made  those  cheerful 
fires  in  the  office  on  dreary  days,  who  looked  for  girls  when  their  dates 
called  long  after  roommates  had  given  up  the  search,  and  who  always 
had  sympathetic  advice  to  offer  on  many  matters  of  import  to  a  college 
girl.    242 

She  died  on  August  31,  1934,  and  was  buried  in  Fairview  Ceme- 
tery just  across  the  road  from  the  Mary  Baldwin  Athletic  Field. 
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In  her  last  illness  she  remembered  to  tell  Miss  Pfohl,  the  Dean, 
that  the  parlor  curtains  were  ready  to  be  hung  and  regretted 
that  she  would  not  be  able  to  help  open  "her  school."  Of  her 
place  in  Mary  Baldwin  life,  Dr.  Jarman  declared :  "All  who  came 
to  Mary  Baldwin  were  sensible  of  her  presence  here;  all  who 
stayed  felt  her  influence  and  loved  her.  .  .  .  Her  personality  and 
her  loyal  service  had  brought  her  finally  to  the  very  center  of 
college  activities."  She  remains  fresh  in  the  memory  of  "old  girls" 
whose  other  recollections  of  the  Seminary  may  have  become  a 
little  dim  with  the  passing  of  years. 

Of  other  servants,  many  of  the  alumnse  will  remember  Lewis, 
about  whom  interesting  anecdotes  were  collected,  some  of  them 
concerning  the  visit  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1912,  or  his  "stage 
appearances"  on  Herr  Schmidt's  recital  evenings;  or  Raymond, 
who  died  early  in  the  present  year.  Raymond  inherited  Uncle 
Chess'  responsibility  for  carrying  the  mail,  which  he  fulfilled 
so  efficiently  that  he  could  inform  the  faculty  members  who  lived 
in  the  college  from  what  places  they  had  received  letters.  He 
was  especially  interested  in  "foreign  correspondence."  For  some 
years  before  his  death,  his  health  prevented  his  working,  and 
he  was  retired  on  a  pension,  only  coming  up  to  superintend  the 
handling  of  luggage  at  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  school. 
There  are  many  others  whose  names  might  be  recalled.  And  there 
are  loyal  employees  like  Bill  Crone,  who  came  to  Mary  Bald- 
win as  a  young  man  and  still  serves  as  the  supervisor  of 
grounds  and  buildings.  Mr.  Crone  has  many  recollections 
of  the  old  days;  he  likes  to  tell  how  Miss  Weimar  would 
call  upon  him  to  button  some  of  the  numerous  buttons 
on  her  dress.  Mr.  Thomson,  the  night-watchman,  who  chased 
away  loitering  cadets,  has  been  followed  by  the  faithful  Mr. 
Rowe  and  Mr.  Rowan.  They  have  all  made  up  a  part  of  the 
household. 

Beauty  and  Midget  have  had  a  long  series  of  re-incarnations — 
Scram  (Dr.  Jarman's  dog)  who  used  to  accompany  the  girls  on 
their  longer  hikes ;  Count,  who  wandered  up  from  Walter's 
Drug  Store  (Bailey's)  and  stayed;  Hitler  (Frances  Woolford's)  ; 
Bismarck ;  or  Wally's  various  descendants,  Flat  Foot  Fluggie, 
Penny,  and  others.  And  Dr.  Fisher's  Duke  of  Windsor  (now 
dead)  was  an  interest  of  the  Riding  Club.    Ham  and  Jam  are 
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still  a  source  of  speculation.  Current  tradition  says  that  they 
are  "cadets  who  came  to  see  their  dates  but  had  to  wait  too 
long."243 

Current  fads  and  fancies  may  be  collegiate,  or  just  "Mary 
Baldwin."  Knitting  has  been  "in  and  out"  for  a  number  of  years 
and  at  times  provoked  student  editorials  against  knitting  on  for- 
mal occasions.  Ruth  Laue,  the  German  student,  taught  the  girls 
to  knit  "fast  and  furiously."  2**  Until  public  orders  discouraged 
promiscuous  knitting,  a  new  wave  occurred  this  year  for  war  ob- 
jectives. There  have  been  waves  of  yo-yo  and  jack  rocks  (even 
tournaments)  ;  and  all  the  new  dances  and  songs. 

A  student  of  1937,  writing  in  the  Centennial  Commencement 
issue  of  Campus  Comments  expressed  a  conviction  (and  hope) 
that,  in  spite  of  changes  from  her  day  to  1942,  changes  in  part 
consequent  upon  the  war,  the  essential  pattern  of  life  at  Marv^ 
Baldwin,  "the  little  things,"  remained  the  same — picnics,  week- 
end dances,  singing  the  Alma  Mater,  formal  birthday  dinners, 
"bull  sessions"  at  the  Club  with  cokes,  games,  long  walks  about 
Staunton,  vespers.  Miss  Fannie's  brownies,  open  house  at  Dr. 
and  Mrs.  Jarman's,  Sunday  nights  at  the  Shedds',  May  Day,  and 
the  "colorful  excitement  of  commencement."  ^^^  Aside  from 
these  daily  or  recurrent  joys  and  pleasures  there  are  the  little 
surprises,  sometimes  the  delight  of  recognizing  in  oneself  a  keener 
perception  or  appreciation  of  the  meaning  and  significance  of 
things.  As  one  student  interpreted  the  influences  of  life  on  the 
campus:  "Every  day  there  are  hundreds  of  interesting  things 
happening  in  our  little  world  here — little  bits  of  things  that 
please  or  amuse — and  it's  the  consciousness  of  them  that  makes 
being  alive  and  at  Mary  Baldwin  so  very  grand. "-*^  Man,' 
Baldwin,  like  a  family,  may  suffer  some  of  the  strains  consequent 
upon  very  close  contacts,  but  she  knows  likewise  the  delight  of 
the  little  kindnesses  and  pleasures  of  a  home.  As  a  recent  new 
member  of  the  faculty  expressed  it,  she  has  a  distinctive  "quality 
of  living." 

October  Fourth  and  Commencement 

These  two  foremost  ceremonial  occasions  of  the  year  embody 
the  accumulations  of  histor}',  but  have  at  the  same  time  under- 
gone considerable  evolution  in  recent  years.  October  4,  Miss  Bald- 
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win's  birthday,  now  designated  as  Founders'  Day  in  recognition 
of  both  the  founder,  Dr.  Bailey,  and  of  Miss  Baldwin,  has  been 
observed  as  a  holiday  since  the  death  of  Miss  Baldwin.  For 
many  years  the  alumnae  have  observed  it  as  their  homecoming 
day.  Up  to  1929,  however,  there  had  been  no  ceremony  of  the 
Seminary  or  College  commemorating  the  day.  In  1925,  Miss 
Higgins  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trustees :  "On  October  4,  1924, 
the  College  and  Seminary  commemorated  the  ninety-fifth 
anniversary  of  Miss  Baldwin's  birthday.  In  connection  with  that 
event  I  have  read  the  faculty  and  students  Miss  McFarland's 
"Brief  History  of  Miss  Baldwin's  Life."  ^^^  In  the  recollection 
of  members  of  the  faculty  who  were  here  in  those  years,  this 
reading  must  have  taken  place  on  the  preceding  day,  as  they  re- 
call no  assembly  of  the  school  on  October  4. 

In  the  fall  of  1929,  the  ceremony  of  senior  investiture  was 
instituted.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  a  custom  on  October  4, 
for  the  members  of  the  senior  class  to  be  invested  formally  with 
their  caps  and  gowns,  which  they  wear  to  the  daily  chapel  exer- 
cises during  the  remainder  of  the  year.  This  ceremony  underwent 
some  changes  before  it  reached  its  present  form.  A  student 
writing  for  the  News  Letter  thus  described  the  first  observance, 
which  was  unique  in  that  it  commemorated  the  centennial  of 
Miss  Baldwin's  birth: 

The  terrace  in  front  of  Hill  Top  formed  a  beautiful  setting  for  the 
ceremony.  The  freshmen,  sophomores,  and  juniors  marched  from  Hill 
Top  and  took  their  places  in  front  of  the  platform,  the  freshmen  identified 
by  their  pink  and  blue  hair  ribbon,  the  sophomores  in  white  suits  with 
capes  of  purple  and  gold,  the  juniors  with  regalia  of  green  and  white. 

The  prologue  to  the  investiture  was  read  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Fields, 
'31.  As  she  read  of  each  class,  a  girl  dressed  to  represent  a  period  in  the 
school's  history  and  that  class  passed  across  the  platform.  As  she  passed 
the  class  grouped  on  the  terrace  sang  its  class  song.    ^48 

The  Seniors  led  by  the  President  and  Dean  then  advanced  up  the 
court  from  Academic,  a  sophomore  page  carrying  the  cap  and 
gown  of  each  senior,  and  the  formal  investiture  by  the  President 
and  Dean  followed.  After  the  singing  of  Alma  Mater,  the  Seniors 
led  the  procession  from  the  court. 

In    1931,  the  investiture    ceremony  was    transferred  to  the 
Front  Terrace,  and  the  entire  faculty  in  academic  dress  took 
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part  in  it.  ^*^  All  students  wore  white  as  they  do  today,  and 
each  senior  had  two  attendants.  Several  talks  were  given  by 
students,  faculty,  and  alumnse  on  the  history  of  the  school.  In 
1932,  the  Ivy  Ceremony,  the  planting  of  the  ivy  by  a  student 
representing  each  class  and  by  Dr.  Jarman  representing  the 
faculty  as  the  school  sang  the  Ivy  Song,  was  instituted.  ^^°  Dr. 
Jarman  made  an  address  on  the  significance  of  the  investiture. 
In  1933,  occurred  the  first  formal  address  by  an  outside  speaker, 
a  practice  continued  since  that  day.  In  1934,  the  student  press 
spoke  of  the  Ivy  Ceremony  as  traditional,  and  in  1935,  as  "a 
tradition  at  Mary  Baldwin  for  many  years !"  ^^^  The  ceremony 
of  senior  investiture  is  impressive  in  its  dignity  and  in  the  seri- 
ousness with  which  it  is  received  by  the  entire  student  body. 

The  ceremony,  pageantry,  and  social  events  of  commence- 
ment have  likewise  undergone  change,  although  retaining  certain 
events  and  forms  of  the  past.  The  art  exhibition,  for  instance, 
has  been  a  feature  since  Miss  Baldwin's  day;  Class  Day  and 
May  Day  since  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century,  and  the 
Garden  Party  began  in  the  1920's.  In  its  more  formal  academic 
events,  the  baccalaureate  sermon  and  graduation  program,  com- 
mencement at  Mary  Baldwin  presents  the  characteristic  aspects  of 
the  college  world.  Academic  costume  had  been  introduced  by  the 
College  in  1924,  but  the  retention  of  the  Seminary  gave  much 
of  the  aspect  and  atmosphere  of  the  old  "sweet  girl  graduate  in 
white"  to  the  commencement  season  until  the  Seminary  was 
closed  in  1929.  Commencements  have  been  further  formalized 
by  college  marshals  in  special  dress  and  by  Dr.^  Mildred  Taylor's 
efficient  direction.  Preparing  for  commencement  ^rTC\v"  consists 
in  responding  to  her  insistent  whistle  instead  of  "bleaching" 
and  practicing  "to  receive  medals."  Only  the  copious  tears  of 
"sweet  girl  graduate"  days  remain.  Mary  Baldwin  girls  are  still 
romantic  and  sentimental  about  personal  relationships  and  the 
"old  school  ties." 

The  events  of  commencement  week  open  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning with  a  high  tea  given  at  the  Country  Club,  or  occasionally 
at  Rose  Terrace,  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Jarman  and  the  two  deans. 
A  breakfast  for  the  class  by  the  sponsor,  the  Garden  Party  on  the 
Front  Terrace  for  the  entire  faculty  and  student  group  on  Satur- 
day evening  honoring  seniors  and  their  guests  and  other  com- 
mencement visitors,   Sunday  dinner  in  the  college  dining  room 
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for  seniors  and  their  families,  and  the  alumnae  banquet,  to  which 
they  are  invited  constitute  other  social  functions  for  the  gradu- 
ates. The  former  commencement  students'  soiree  or  recital  has 
given  place  to  a  concert  by  the  fine  arts  faculty  on  Saturday  eve- 
ning. On  Sunday  evening  the  seniors  conduct  a  farewell  vesper 
service. 

Class  Day  retains  from  year  to  year  its  ceremonies  of  the 
laurel  chain,  the  presentation  of  the  class  gift  to  the  College,  and 
of  the  class  colors  to  the  incoming  freshman  class,  but  the  pro- 
grams are  varied.  The  tendency  at  present  seems  to  be  to  go 
back  to  the  combination  of  Class  Day  and  May  Day  Pageant  on 
Saturday  afternoon.  The  pageant  deserves  special  mention.  The 
May  Queen  chosen  by  the  student  body  has  as  her  court  the 
Senior  Qass,  before  whom  the  pageant  is  presented  on  the  Upper 
Terrace  between  Sky  High  and  Hill  Top.  As  the  Queen,  her  two 
attendants,  and  her  court  of  seniors  march  down  from  Hill  Top 
to  the  throne  by  Sky  High,  one  can  recapture  in  imagination  a 
picture  of  the  days  when  Hill  Top  was  made  gay  and  glamorous 
by  the  four  daughters  of  Judge  Thompson,  reputed  far  and 
wide  for  their  beauty,  just  as  Hill  Top  was  known  in  ante-bellum 
days  for  its  elaborate  social  festivities. 

The  May  Day  pageants  are  interesting  and  significant  both 
in  theme  and  in  manner  of  production.  The  art  and  physical 
education  directors  cooperate  in  the  production  with  the  assistance 
of  students  who  help  with  the  music  and  the  dances.  Students 
also  assist  the  art  director  in  the  planning  of  costumes. 
In  1934,  students  were  asked  to  suggest  themes  and  a  plan 
for  the  pageant,  and  an  idea  worked  out  by  two  students  was 
accepted.  This  pageant  suggested  by  Van  Loon's  Geography, 
just  published,  consisted  of  two  parts  presenting  humanity  in 
conflict  (Van  Loon's  "So  These  are  the  people  who  live  in  the 
world  we  live  in")  and  the  forces  of  nature  ("So  this  is  the 
world  we  live  in"),  with  a  final  accord  between  Humanity  and 
Nature  and  a  dance  of  peace.  Among  the  other  themes  of  the 
pageants  have  been  Mother  Goose  (1930)  and  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land (1932),  always  favorites  in  Mary  Baldwin;  Pandora  (1931), 
with  the  classic  theme  and  dances;  Gareth  and  Lynette  (1933), 
with  medieval  background;  Virginiana  (1935),  based  on  Mary- 
Johnston's  poem  "Virginia,"  depicting  Queen  Elizabeth's  dreams 
of  Raleigh's  new-found  land;   Coronation  and  a  real  English 
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May  Day  and  Maypole  in  1937  with  court  and  folk  dances ; 
Austria  in  1860  (1938),  with  the  queen  attending  a  country  fair 
with  its  variety  of  peasant  dances  of  the  different  nationalities 
of  the  old  Empire;  Americana  (1939),  a  panorama  of  modern 
America  with  sports,  regional  culture,  new  themes  in  art  and 
music,  surrealism,  jazz,  etc.;  and  Fiesta  Day  in  Mexico  (1940), 
with  bull  fights  and  Spanish,  Indian,  and  Mexican  dances  featur- 
ing Irma  (Sally)  Salinas  of  Monterey,  Mexico.  Thus  the  romance 
of  the  past  and  the  realities  of  today  have  been  artistically  com- 
bined in  the  cooperative  work  of  students  and  faculty.  In  spite 
of  the  satisfaction  of  the  final  beautiful  display,  perhaps  the  chief 
significance  of  the  pageant  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  a  laboratory 
in  which  the  student  can  see  and  participate  in  the  process  of 
artistic  creation. 

The  program  of  lectures  and  concerts  offered  by  the  College 
to  students,  faculty,  and  the  people  of  Staunton  has  no  particular 
relation  to  these  events  of  October  4  or  commencement,  except 
that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  concert  program  is  secured 
for  the  evening  of  October  4  to  follow  the  formal  dinner  honor- 
ing the  newly  invested  seniors.  But  these  programs  deserve  special 
mention  here  or  elsewhere.  They  are  not  a  mere  incidental  fea- 
ture or  addendum  to  the  program  of  education.  Indeed,  until 
the  final  word  is  said,  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  say  what  is  in- 
cidental and  what  is  fundamental  in  the  process  of  education. 
In  the  "busyness"  and  distractions  of  modern  college  life,  stu- 
dents do  not  always  find  time  to  enjoy  these  opportunities  offered, 
but  many  do  accept  them  and  express  their  appreciation.  It  has 
been  the  policy  of  the  administration  recently  to  have  many  of 
these  programs  at  the  chapel  hour  when  all  students  are  present. 
The  following  Campus  Comments  account  of  the  concert  of 
the  Saengerknaben  of  Vienna,  whom  the  College  secured  on 
their  first  American  tour,  indicates  the  spontaneous  and  generous 
enthusiasm  of  student  response  as  well  as  its  youthful  romanti- 
cism : 

I£  angels  wear  sailor  suits,  and  ride  in  buses,  twenty- two  little  angels 
stood  on  the  chapel  stage  on  Saturday  night,  November  the  5th,  when 
the  Saengerknaben  of  Vienna  appeared  in  concert  at  Mary  Baldwin.  The 
little  one  in  red  brocade,  who  crouched  on  the  stage  and  sang  an  aria 
replete  with  magic  words,  would  make  an  angel  work  very  hard  to  excel 
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him  in  voice,  poise,  personal  charm,  or  dramatic  ability.  Was  the 
"coquettish  Bastienne"  with  the  lovely  soprano  voice  a  little  girl-angel? 
Was  it  because  the  Saengerknaben  were  celestial  that  scores  of  Mary 
Baldwin  girls  swarmed  after  them  down  the  halls,  and  outside  to  their 
bus?  Not  at  all.  It  is  because  the  Saengerknaben  have  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  best-trained  children's  voices  in  the  world  that  people  want  to 
touch  them  and  hear  them  say  hum-drum  words  like  "I'm  sleepy"  (and 
who  wouldn't  be  exhausted  after  a  day  of  traveling,  and  an  evening  de- 
voted to  the  faultless   rendition   of  difficult  music). 

There  was  tremendous  applause  after  the  solos  and  dances  of  the 
Mozart  opera.  After  the  "Blue  Danube"  no  one  could  endure  for  an  in- 
stant letting  them  go.  One  of  the  encores,  "Dixie,"  appealed  so  strongly 
to  the  southern  audience  that  almost  as  one  person  it  went  behind  the 
scenes  to  see  the  little  singers  in  their  navy  blue  coats,  and  round  caps 
with  "Saengerknaben"  across  the  front.    ^52 

It  would  not  be  profitable  to  list  the  many  programs  of  music, 
drama,  and  lectures,  but  its  general  character  and  scope  may  well 
be  indicated  and  certain  objectives  sought  by  the  administration. 
As  to  the  latter,  an  effort  is  made  to  enlarge  the  educative  values 
and  the  artistic  or  mtellectual  appreciation  of  the  students 
through  visits  of  artists  and  lecturers  from  a  few  hours  or  a 
day  to  several  days  in  order  that  students  and  faculty  may  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  visitors.  Perhaps  one  of  the  more 
pleasing  and  fruitful  memories  of  the  students  of  that  day  is  the 
visit  of  Maurice  Hindus,  outstanding  authority  on  the  Russian 
peasant,  who  sat  in  the  Dean's  office  and  smoked  (unusual 
privilege  since  no  one  smokes  there,  not  even  visitors)  and 
talked  with  the  students  and  faculty.  Later  he  returned  for  an 
October  4  lecture  (1941)  and  entranced  a  packed  Chapel  for  two 
hours.  Another  privilege  accorded  to  artists  is  a  visit  to  the  Club 
House,  where  several  have  participated  in  "bull  sessions"  and 
"sings."  Many  spend  the  day  and  talk  to  some  of  the  classes. 
In  1937,  Harold  Bauer,  internationally  known  pianist,  secured 
through  the  Association  of  American  Colleges,  spent  two  days 
at  the  College,  during  which  time  he  gave  a  concert,  spoke  in 
chapel  on  the  importance  of  intellect  in  music  and  the  relation  of 
music  to  other  branches  of  study,  and  visited  classes  in  an  ad- 
visory capacity.  Artists  and  lecturers  are  frequently  entertained 
in  the  college  dining  room  and  at  receptions  for  students  and 
faculty.  These  are  only  instances  of  a  general  use  of  the  concert 
series  for  the  cultural  education  of  the  student  body. 
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In  the  field  of  music  there  has  been  a  generous  variety  of 
programs  both  as  to  type  and  as  to  national  origin  of  the  per- 
formers. The  Don  Cossack  Chorus  has  appeared  twice  (spon- 
sored on  one  visit  by  the  Alumnae  Association)  ;  among  others 
are  Efrem  Zimbalist,  famous  violinist,  incidentally  of  historic 
Rostov;  the  Byzantine  Ensemble,  under  the  direction  of  Christos 
Vrionides;  the  Trio  Italiana;  Ruggiero  Ricci  and  his  young 
sister,  Emma;  the  Paris  String  Quintet;  the  English  singers 
with  their  sixteenth  century  madrigals ;  Metropolitan  Opera  stars, 
such  as  Julius  Huehn,  Rose  Bampton,  and  Josephine  Antoine; 
the  English  baritone,  Arthur  Fear,  on  his  first  tour;  Carl  Wein- 
rich,  organist;  the  National  Chamber  Orchestra  of  Rudolph 
Ganz,  and  the  Little  Philharmonic  of  George  Shapiro ;  the  notable 
pianists,  Josef  and  Rosina  Lhevinne;  and  the  Virginian,  John 
Powell.  In  the  field  of  drama  and  dramatic  criticism  John 
Mason  Brown  has  appeared  for  several  programs ;  more  recently 
Elissa  Landi  spoke  on  "The  Play's  the  Thing — or  is  it  ?" ;  and 
Edna  St.  Vincent  Millay  and  Carl  Sandburg  have  read  from 
their  poems.  Art  has  been  interpreted  through  the  dance  by 
Hanya  Holm,  Sophia  Delza,  and  others. 

Among  other  lecturers,  Alfred  Adler  and  Arthur  Compton 
have  spoken  in  the  fields  of  psychology  and  physics;  Amelia 
Earhart  (sponsored  by  the  alumnse)  on  aviation;  Vincent  Sheean 
(also  an  alumnse  program),  Alfred  Duff  Cooper,  Alice  Salomon, 
Hilary  Newitt,  Max  Brauer,  Thomas  Ybarra,  Massimo  Salvadori, 
William  Henry  Chamberlin,  and  others  in  public  affairs.  Alice 
Salomon,  pioneer  German  social  worker,  discussed  women  under 
Nazi  rule;  Hilary  Newitt,  Canadian  lecturer,  talked  on  the  place 
of  women  in  international  affairs;  Max  Brauer,  ex-mayor  of 
Altona,  German  refugee  in  the  United  States,  spent  a  day  at  the 
College  in  lectures  and  round-table  discussion  on  the  underground 
anti-Nazi  movement  in  Europe.  During  the  past  year  Mary  Bald- 
win was  honored  by  a  visit  of  the  venerable  Helen  Keller,  whose 
niece,  Katharine  Keller  is  a  student  in  the  College.  Since  the 
audience  overflowed  the  Chapel,  the  program  was  transferred  to 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  students  from  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  were  invited  as  guests. 

One  other  feature  of  the  programs  offered  the  students  (and 
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faculty)  by  the  College  should  be  recorded — the  Hampton  In- 
stitute Quartet.  The  problem  of  race  relations  in  the  United 
States,  intensified  by  the  war  situation,  gives  added  significance 
to  the  work  of  this  famous  Negro  school  and  especially  to  this 
internationally  known  quartet,  which  has  labored  for  years  to 
promote  better  interracial  relations.  They  appear  almost  every 
year  at  Mary  Baldwin  and  are  among  the  most  popular  guest 
artists.  The  leader  of  the  group  is  incidentally  one  of  the  most 
effective  speakers  that  has  appeared  on  the  Mary  Baldwin  stage 
in  recent  years. 

The  College  in  World  War  II 

Needless  to  say,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  conclude  what  will 
be  the  ultimate  contribution  of  Mary  Baldwin  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war  or  the  definition  of  the  peace  nor  the  effects  of  the 
war  on  the  College,  Long  before  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor,  the  College  faculty  and  students  had  begun  to  feel  the 
impact  of  the  war  to  some  degree  at  least.  Lecture  programs 
featured  European  leaders  in  politics  and  public  affairs,  as  in- 
dicated above.  Student  assembly  discussions  and  course  content 
in  science,  history,  and  other  fields  were  oriented  toward  the  war 
in  Europe  and  the  East  and  its  relation  to  the  United  States.  Stu- 
dents and  faculty  had  contributed  to  Bimdles  for  Britian  and 
Chinese  relief.  The  presence  in  the  faculty  of  a  Canadian  of 
strong  British  sympathies,  of  a  Jew  of  German  parentage,  and 
a  Nordic  of  German  ancestry  colored  attitudes  toward  the  ques- 
tion of  the  active  participation  of  the  United  States,  along  with 
differences  of  temperament,  age,  philosophic  bias,  or  perhaps  of 
sectional  and  political  preconceptions.  It  would  be  incorrect  to 
say,  however,  that  the  war  had  seriously  aroused  the  faculty  or 
student  body  to  definite  action  or  to  an  organized  effort  to  hasten 
action  before  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  on 
December  7.  Some  members  of  the  faculty  had  participated  in 
national  pressure  groups,  such  as  the  Committee  to  Defend 
America  by  Aiding  the  Allies,  and  others  of  a  similar  character. 

The  administration  had  already  had  to  consider  the  effect 
of  priority  rulings  on  its  building  program,  discussed  below,  and 
had  begun  to  consider  the  revision  of  its  centennial  plans  in  the 
face  of  the  world  crisis  and  the  probability  of  the  entrance  of 
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the  United  States  Into  the  war.  In  view  of  the  impossibility  of 
predicting  the  effect  of  the  war  on  student  enrollment  for  1942- 
43  (which  at  the  date  of  opening  is  up  to  capacity)  the  adminis- 
tration had  suggested  to  the  faculty,  as  in  World  War  I,  that 
it  agree  to  share  any  possible  failure  of  the  current  income  to 
cover  expense  in  order  to  avoid  drawing  on  the  endowment; 
and  the  group  unanimously  accepted  such  conditional  contracts. 
Also  the  catalogue  contained  a  statement  that  "due  to  the  rapidly 
rising  cost  of  food  and  supplies,  the  College  reserves  the  right 
to  increase  the  general  fee  ($800)  in  the  sum  of  $50  prior  to 
July  1,  1942,"  but  this  increase  was  not  put  into  effect. 

In  demonstrations,  or  lack  of  demonstration,  this  war  has 
differed  from  previous  wars  in  the  absence  of  parades,  flag- 
waving,  etc.  Thus  one  finds  no  "patriotic  parades"  or  pageants 
at  Mary  Baldwin  as  there  were  in  1917-18.  The  administration 
and  faculty  have  sought  to  discourage  any  tendency  to  psycho- 
logical upset  and  to  maintain  the  normal  routine  of  the  school 
so  far  as  possible  and  with  gratifying  success.  President  Jar- 
man  cut  short  his  usual  mid- winter  vacation  (taken  instead  of 
a  summer  one)  to  return  to  the  College  for  the  January  opening 
in  1942.  In  a  chapel  talk  he  spoke  to  the  faculty  and  student 
body  on  "College  Women  in  the  War  Emergency,"  emphasizing 
the  importance  of  educated  women  both  for  the  war  and  the  re- 
construction which  must  follow  and  their  responsibility  for  the 
maintenance  of  morale  and  the  preservation  of  spiritual  values 
in  civilization.  Women  need  to  prepare,  he  pointed  out,  for  an 
enlarged  sphere  of  duty  and  opportunity  which  will  doubtless 
follow  the  war,  just  as  new  fields  for  women  were  opened  up 
by  the  Civil  War  and  World  War  I.  "We  commit  ourselves 
not  to  education  'as  usual'  but  to  education  more  and  better  than 
usual,"  he  declared.  He  anticipated  certain  changes  in  or  addi- 
tions to  the  curriculum  and  to  the  extra-curricular  program,  and 
emphasized  the  importance  of  meeting  in  good  spirit  the  "smaller 
demands  of  the  days  before  us,"  the  privations  and  incon- 
veniences.^^^ 

In  an  emergency  meeting  of  the  Southern  Association  of 
Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  held  early  in  the  year,  in  which 
President  Jarman  participated,  it  was  decided  that  the  colleges 
would  offer  their  resources  to  win  the  war,  but  that  they  would 
continue  to  maintain  scholastic  standards.  The  Association  dis- 
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approved  the  policy  of  Hutchins  of  Chicago  to  grant  a  degree 
after  two  years  of  college  work.  ^^*  President  Jarman  also  took 
part  in  the  conference  of  the  presidents  of  the  standard  colleges 
of  Virginia  to  discuss  college  war  measures;  and  he  and  Mrs. 
Grafton,  Dean  of  Instruction,  attended  a  meeting  of  the  Virginia 
women's  colleges  held  at  Randolph-Macon  for  the  same  purpose. 

In  the  meantime  an  emergency  organization  was  set  up  at 
Mary  Baldwin,  consisting  of  a  faculty  committee  on  academic 
matters  and  joint  faculty  and  student  committees  on  morale, 
physical  fitness,  books  for  soldiers,  defense  savings,  and  emer- 
gency preparedness.  The  faculty  approved  the  recommendations 
of  the  committee  on  academic  matters  arising  out  of  the  war  that 
there  should  be  no  institutional  acceleration  but  that  individuals 
meeting  certain  requirements,  mental  and  physical,  might  be  per- 
mitted to  accelerate  their  programs  through  summer  study  at 
accredited  colleges  with  the  approval  of  the  dean  and  the  major 
professor.^^^  Certain  curricular  changes  have  been  made  for 
the  current  session,  1942-43.  A  course  in  Household  Physics  is 
offered  to  teach  the  student  to  attend  to  simple  plumbing  needs, 
to  repair  electrical  equipment,  and  to  attend  to  the  various  me- 
chanical needs  in  the  home ;  Problems  of  a  World  at  War  is  a  two- 
hour  session  course  on  the  geographic,  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical problems  of  the  present  taught  by  professors  in  history, 
economics,  education,  and  sociology ;  and  Current  World  History 
is  a  new  course.  The  administration  anticipates  the  need  for 
other  curricular  changes,  although  it  is  recognized  that  consider- 
able change  can  be  made  within  the  present  curriculum  by  changes 
of  emphasis  and  of  course  content.  In  counseling  students,  em- 
phasis is  placed  on  courses  in  science  and  mathematics  and  on 
courses  needed  for  entering  the  profession  of  teaching.  In  the 
fall  of  1942,  Dr.  Philip  Davidson,  Dean  of  the  Graduate  School, 
Vanderbilt  University,  led  i  Work  Conference  at  Mary  Baldwin 
in  which  the  faculty  und  ,rtook  a  critical  study  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  of  teaching  procedures  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
war  emergencies  and  of  possible  future  needs.  The  analysis  be- 
gun in  the  Work  Conference  is  being  continued  by  the  faculty 
at  its  monthly  conferences. 

During  the  spring  of  1942  emergency  courses  were  organized 
in  automobile  mechanics  and  first  aid  for  all  students  who  de- 
sired them.  Fifty-eight  students  took  the  course  in  first  aid  and 
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seventy-five  completed  the  mechanics  course.  These  courses  are 
being  given  again  in  1942-43.  Other  non-credit  courses  given 
are  photography,  home  nursing,  and  Keeping  up  with  the  War. 
Another  effect  of  the  war  on  the  academic  Hfe  of  the  school 
results  from  the  recent  policy  of  the  administration  to  employ 
men  for  one-third  the  positions  in  the  faculty.  Three  members  of 
the  faculty  have  gone  into  the  armed  service,  and  others  will 
probably  go.  Thus  far  these  have  been  replaced  by  other  men. 

Through  the  physical  education  department  and  the  special 
faculty-student  committee  on  physical  fitness,  members  of  the 
faculty  and  student  body  were  urged  to  make  a  special  effort  to 
keep  well  in  order  to  render  better  service  and  to  save  essential 
drugs  and  the  services  of  physicians.  Students  and  faculty  agreed 
to  observe  a  "siesta"  of  one-half  hour  after  lunch,  made  possible 
through  a  slight  change  of  the  afternoon  schedule.  Special  em- 
phasis was  put  on  daily  exercise;  faculty  members  were  chosen 
as  captains  of  rival  student  teams  for  baseball;  and  the  faculty 
participated  with  students  in  other  sports.  An  organization  of 
students  and  faculty  was  set  up  to  institute  and  enforce  the 
blackout  regulations.  With  minor  changes  these  activities  are  con- 
tinued this  year. 

Through  the  committee  on  books  for  soldiers  satisfactory  re- 
sults were  obtained.  Faculty,  students,  and  employees  agreed  to 
a  regular  plan  of  investment  in  defense  bonds  and  stamps.  In 
addition,  a  quiz  program  with  Hampden- Sydney  and  a  Defense 
Dance  following  it  were  given  as  a  benefit  for  the  purchase  of 
defense  stamps.  The  dance  held  in  the  dining-room  was  an 
innovation  instituted  during  the  past  year.  Incidentally,  another 
result  of  the  war  was  an  increase  in  May  and  June  weddings 
among  the  students.  Although  the  enrollment  for  the  years  1942- 
43  is  up  to  capacity,  the  percentage  of  returning  students  is 
slightly  lower  than  usual,  a  fact  attributable  perhaps  to  war  con- 
ditions. 

Mary  Baldwin  alumnae  are  entering  the  WAACs  and  the 
WAVEs  and  other  phases  of  war  work,  including  industry  and 
nursing.  Special  mention  might  be  made  of  the  appointment 
of  Miss  Winifred  Love,  '35,  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Alumna 
Association,  as  an  ensign  in  the  WAVEs. 

The  College  recognizes  the  possibility  that  more  radical 
changes  in  curriculum  and  college  life  may  be  necessary  and  de- 
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sirable,  and  the  administration  is  ready  to  anticipate  and  meet 
such  demands.  It  believes,  nevertheless,  that  a  cultural  education 
in  the  liberal  arts  is  as  essential,  even  more  essential,  for  the 
future  than  in  the  past  as  a  preparation  for  the  intellectual  leader- 
ship that  the  college  and  university  should  provide. 

Progress  ix  the  Orgaxizatiox  axd  Activity  of  the  Alumna 

The  Alumnae  Association,  the  organization  of  which  was  be- 
gun in  1893  and  perfected  in  1894,  has  been  referred  to  many 
times  in  connection  with  the  movements  for  a  standard  college 
and  an  endowment.  Nevertheless,  it  deserves  a  special  section 
devoted  to  its  problems  and  achievements.  Those  who  attempted 
the  organization  of  Mar}^  Baldwin  alumnas  faced  more  than  the 
usual  difficulties  that  attend  such  an  effort.  The  wide  geographical 
distribution  of  a  relatively  small  body  made  contacts  of  many 
alumna  with  others  difficult.  Moreover,  many  students  came 
only  for  one  or  two  years,  and  the  great  majority  did  not  gradu- 
ate. Some  went  on  to  other  schools  or  colleges,  and  thus  their 
loyalties  were  divided.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  number  who  came 
for  all  their  education,  entering  as  primary  students,  and  many 
who  came  for  one  or  two  years  only  retained  a  deep  affection  for 
and  loyalty  to  the  school.  For  many  years  the  Alumnse  Associa- 
tion was  operated  with  very  limited  funds,  a  condition  which 
restricted  its  work  of  effecting  an  organization.  Like  most 
women's  schools  Mar}'  Baldwin  lacked  intercollegiate  athletics 
as  a  means  of  promoting  the  interest  of  the  alumnae. 

That  alumnae  long  separated  from  the  Seminary  and  with 
no  recent  contacts  or  information  still  retained  a  strong  senti- 
mental attachment  for  the  school  is  indicated  by  the  following 
letter,  which  was  written  to  ]\Iiss  Weimar  and  the  faculty  of  the 
Seminary  in  1907: 

Dear  Teachers  in  our  Beloved  Seminary': 

It  ■vvas  my  very  great  pleasure  to  take  the  initiative  in  organizing  the 
ex-students  of  the  Seminary  now  residing  in  Dallas.  .  .  . 

One  object  is  to  unite  the  "old  girls"  to  do  honor  to  our  Alma  ]\Iater 
and  the  memory  of  her  who  has  inspired  all  who  came  within  her  benefi- 
cent influence — the  great  and  good  Mary  Julia  Baldwin — and  also  to  en- 
joy each  other  and  closer  weld  the  precious  tie.  Any  recognition  from 
your  body  or  suggestion  for  our  duty,  progress,  or  pleasure  will  be  grate- 
fully appreciated. 
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We  would  like  to  have  catalogues,  yearbooks,  pictorial  advertising 
matter,  or  other  souvenirs  which  would  interest  or  benefit  our  members 
or  serve  the  institution.  We  would  ask  your  help  in  securing  the  addresses 
of  the  Texas  students  and  ex-students  and  any  information  on  the  sub- 
ject at  your  command.  It  will  be  our  historian's  duty  to  secure  accurate 
data  relating  to  the  Texas  students  and  to  print  it  in  a  book  for  our  de- 
lectation and  perhaps  to  secure  funds  for  a  Texas  scholarship  in  the 
Seminary. 

Dear  Miss  Nannie  Tate  is  perhaps  the  only  one  of  you  who  remembers 
Mary  Thompson,  of  Alabama,  and  Louella  Styles,  of  Georgia,  for  the 
world  was  young  when  we  attended  together.  But  we  love  all  of  you  and 
wish  you  tol  know  that  many  Texas  women  realize  the  debt  they  owe  to 
Mary  Baldwin  Seminary.  Several  of  us  wear  the  Augusta  Female  Semi- 
nary pin  and  have  seen  no  other,  nor  do  we  know  the  colors  of  the  school. 
Will  some  one  tell  us  these  things  and  that  we  are  still  remembered  and 
loved? 

With  loyal  affection, 
Louella  Styles  Vincent256 

The  sentimental  attachment,  the  desire  to  perpetuate  school- 
girl friendships  and  to  recall  "old  days  at  the  Seminary"  re- 
mained for  many  years  the  chief  bond  uniting  the  alumnae.  Remi- 
niscences of  the  past  rather  than  plans  for  the  future  were  the 
themes  for  general  alumnae  meetings  and  for  chapter  meetings, 
as  these  local  groups  began  to  be  organized.  The  members  loved 
to  have  teas  with  elaborate  decorations  and  refreshments  in  Mary 
Baldwin  colors,  to  give  programs  reminiscent  of  old  times,  to 
read  letters  from  absent  members,  or  to  memorialize  the  dear 
departed  ones.  The  origin  of  the  organization  lay  in  the  devotion 
to  Miss  Baldwin  and  the  desire  to  please  and  honor  her  in  her 
last  days.  Its  continued  existence  for  some  years  rested  primarily 
on  the  devotion  to  her  memory.  Among  other  personalities  around 
whom  the  alumnae  later  drew  together  Miss  Strickler,  Miss 
Riddle,  Miss  Tate,  and  Mr.  King  were  outstanding.  But  personal 
devotion  and  loyalty  very  soon  began  to  find  practical  forms  of 
expressions  in  material  contributions  and  constructive  criticism 
of  the  Seminary  program ;  and,  in  later  years,  co-operative  effort 
toward  the  achievement  of  such  aims  became  a  main  bond  of 
unity  and  of  progress  in  organization. 

Reference  has  been  made  in  the  preceding  chapter  to  the 
early  publication  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  The  Record,  issued 
in  1896,  1898,  and  1902,  which  contained  a  full  history  of  the  or- 
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ganization  up  to  1902,  in  addition  to  a  wealth  of  material  on  the 
history  of  the  Seminar}\  The  writer  has  at  hand  bulletins  of  the 
Association  of  1907  and  1911,  and  from  1913  to  the  present. 
Whether  others  were  published,  she  does  not  know.  That  they 
were  not  issued  regularly  in  the  early  years  is  indicated  by  a  state- 
ment of  Mrs.  Nellie  Hotchkiss  McCullough  in  her  short  history  of 
the  Association  written  in  1919  that  an  annual  booklet  was  issued 
from  time  to  time.  ^°^  The  Bulletin  of  1907,  a  very  small  pam- 
phlet of  fifteen  pages,  announced  that  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
year  would  be  held  in  Jamestown.  The  prominence  of  Southern 
sentiment  among  the  alumna  is  suggested  by  the  fact  that  the 
date  set  was  Jime  8,  "immediately  after  the  unveiling  of  a 
monument  to  Jefferson  Davis  in  Richmond."  "It  is  thought,"  the 
Bulletin  went  on  to  state,  "that  many  of  our  'old  girls'  from  the 
South  will  be  in  Richmond  on  that  occasion  and  would  desire 
to  go  on  to  Jamestown  directly  after.  ..."  ^^*  (This  was  the  year 
of  the  Jamestown  Exposition.)  If  there  were  organized  chapters 
at  this  time  the  general  organization  (referred  to  as  the  Home 
Association)  knew  nothing  of  them,  but  it  urged  the  members 
to  form  such  units.  The  Bulletin  of  1911  included  a  list  of  mem- 
bers, which  contained  one  hundred  thirty-nine  names.  ^^^  The 
annual  meeting,  held  for  some  3'ears  in  September,  had  been 
changed  to  May  and  made  the  first  event  on  the  program  of 
commencement  week,  a  place  held  since  that  time.  Again  there 
were  no  reports  of  chapters  but  an  earnest  appeal  that  chapters 
be  formed.  In  1913,  however,  chapters  were  reported  in  Harrison- 
burg, Virginia  (1912),  Knoxville,  Tennessee  (1912),  Wash- 
ington (1913),  and  Birmingham  (1913).^^°  The  Staunton  Chapter 
was  not  organized  until  1914.-^^  The  chairman  of  the  general 
membership  committee  announced  one  hundred  eleven  new 
members  at  this  meeting  and  new  chapters  in  Selma,  Ala- 
bama; Roanoke,  Virginia;  and  Columbia,  South  Carolina. 
The  Staimton  Chapter  came  as  a  result  of  a  suggestion  at  this 
meeting.  That  Staunton  was  the  center  of  the  "Home  Associa- 
tion" no  doubt  accounts  for  the  fact  that  no  separate  local  organi- 
zation had  been  formed.  In  1915,  chapters  were  reported  in 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  and  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  in  1917 
a  chapter  in  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

In  1911,  it  was  proposed  that  the  constitution  of  the  Asso- 
ciation be  amended  to  provide  that  vice-presidents  be  chosen  from 
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the  classes  instead  of  by  states,  as  the  constitution  had  provided, 
"with  the  expectation  of  inaugurating  and  fostering  class  re- 
unions at  the  annual  meetings."  2^2  This  change  was  made.  And, 
m^  fact,  the  reunions  were  begun  in  that  same  year  through  the 
initiative  of  Mrs.  Sue  Stribling  Snodgrass,  who  brought  together 
her  class  of  1891.  One  of  the  early  reunions  created  much  en- 
thusiasm—that of  the  Class  of  1912,  the  first  organized  class, 
which  held  a  reunion  in  1914.  ^^s  Indeed,  this  class  sought  to 
include  all  ex-students  of  1912  as  well  as  its  own  members.  In 
the  meantime,  the  Association,  with  the  assistance  of  the  class 
vice-presidents,  was  beginning  the  work  of  preparing  class  lists. 
Certain  Staunton  members,  Luise  Eisenberg  and  Louise  Raw- 
lings,  did  loyal  service  in  making  up  lists  from  the  Seminary 
records;  and,  where  these  did  not  exist  (prior  to  1891),  they  used 
the  records  compiled  by  Mrs.  Nellie  Hotchkiss  McCullough  when 
she  was  president  of  the  Association  from  1900-1904.  ^e*  Mrs. 
McCullough,  an  early  Seminarian,  has  been,  indeed,  a  "sort  of  liv- 
mg  archive"  of  Seminary  history,  personal  and  institutional. 

Under  the  impetus  of  the  endowment  campaign  the  member- 
ship increased  to  700  in  1926.  ^^^  The  status  of  the  organization 
was  considered  far  from  gratifying,  however,  as  the  following 
report  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Margarett  Kable  Russell,  indicates : 

_  We  have  the  names  of  5,800  old  girls  and  the  addresses  of  3,500  of 
this  number.  The  total  membership  in  the  Alumnae  Association  is  700. 
Therefore,  to  be  an  Association  worthy  of  the  name,  we  must  enroll  those 
5,100  ehgible  girls. 

We  have  small  local  chapters  in  Atlanta,  Knoxville,  Washington,  New 
York,  and  Western  Pennsylvania.  In  Staunton  and  Augusta  we  have  what 
appears  to  be  a  large  chapter— 109  members— but  there  are  230  additional 
girls  who  should  be  members,  so  here  at  home  we  are  as  derelict  as  we 
are  in  the  field  at  large. 

Therefore,  it  is  apparent  before  we  can  hope  to  be  of  real  service  to 
our  Alma  Mater,  we  must  become  an  Association  that  in  numbers,  en- 
thusiasm, and  loyalty,  takes  rank  with  the  associations  of  the  women's 
colleges,  which  everywhere  in  these  United  States  are  doing  yeoman's 
service  for  their  Alma  Maters.  266 

It  will  be  noted  from  this  report  that  a  number  of  the  earlier 
chapters  had  disappeared,  in  some  cases  due  primarily  perhaps 
to  the  removal  of  the  persons  who  had  promoted  them.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Hanger  Chalenor,  for  example,  had  organized  the  Nor- 
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folk  Chapter ;  and  she  moved  soon  to  Atlanta  and  started  a  chap- 
ter there.  ^®^  After  two  years  the  Norfolk  Chapter  ceased  to  func- 
tion. Under  Mrs.  Chalenor's  leadership  the  Atlanta  Chapter 
grew  into  one  of  the  finest  units.  The  campaign  for  the  endow- 
ment had  resulted  in  special  efforts  to  establish  contact  with 
alumnae  who  had  never  been  reached  before,  but,  according  to 
the  report  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Russell,  to  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees in  1928,  the  failure  to  follow  up  the  campaign  effort  with 
an  attempt  at  organization  had  proved  almost  disastrous.  ^^^  (The 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  reported  that 
sixty  organized  chapters  had  been  formed  but  apparently  they 
were  not  sufficiently  permanent  to  be  recorded  in  the  alumnae 
Bulletin.)  Some  alumnae  did  not  approve  the  transfer  of  the 
Seminary  to  Synod  control,  and  the  failure  of  the  campaign  to 
achieve  its  objectives  discouraged  others.  The  education  of  the 
alumnae  as  to  the  needs  of  Mary  Baldwin  had  proved  difficult. 
Although  a  few  had  worked  loyally  and  contributed  generously, 
the  percentage  was  small.  The  subscriptions  in  the  campaign  up 
to  1927  had  been  gifts  of  only  three  hundred  thirty-one  out  of 
more  than  five  thousand  alumnae.  No  doubt  the  impression  ex- 
isted among  them  as  well  as  in  the  public  at  large  that  Mary  Bald- 
win was  self-sufficient  as  a  business  concern  and  needed  no  assist- 
ance. 

From  1926,  the  Association  expanded  its  organization  and 
activities  through  the  able  leadership  of  Mrs.  Russell,  elected 
president  in  1926,  and  with  financial  assistance  granted  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees.  In  1928,  Mrs.  Russell  reported  the  formation 
of  seven  new  chapters,  which  brought  the  total  to  fifteen,  and 
an  increase  of  membership  to  1,023,  representing  forty-two 
states. ^^^  The  work  on  a  register  of  all  alumnae  made  progress 
through  the  faithful  labor  of  Miss  Fannie  Strauss,  the  national 
treasurer,  who  had  been  chiefly  responsible  for  maintaining  the 
national  organization,  Mrs.  Russell  declared,  and  through  the 
efforts  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Howison  Christian,  the  campaign  secre- 
tary.^^°  In  March,  1927,  a  list  of  all  alumnae  with  all  the  addresses 
known  and  a  request  for  aid  in  locating  the  "lost"  were  pub- 
lished.^^^  This  list  constituted  a  great  step  toward  the  prepara- 
tion of  an  alumnae  directory,  which  was  published  in  1930. 

In  the  meantime  new  methods  of  contact  with  alumnae  had 
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been  devised.  The  annual  Bulletin  was  replaced  by  the  News 
Letter  to  be  issued  four  times  a  year  and  mailed  to  all  alumnae 
whose  addresses  were  known.  A  birthday  list  was  prepared  by 
Mrs.  Mary  Benham  Mitchell  Black  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hisey 
Bridges  and  birthday  cards  mailed;  and  an  information  service 
was  instituted  to  aid  those  who  moved  into  new  communities  to 
establish  contact  with  Mary  Baldwin  alumnse,  or  to  give  other 
information  requested.  The  birthday  cards  had  great  appeal.  The 
first  of  these)  contained  Roselle  Mercier  Montgomery's  poem, 
"Across  the  Years,"  in  a  form  suitable  for  framing.  Among 
many  letters  of  appreciation  one  wrote :  "  'Across  the  Years'  is 
lovely,  and  I  read  it  several  times  a  day.  It  is  like  a  refreshing 
glimpse  of  Mary  Baldwin  and  old  friends. "^^^  In  1926,  Octo- 
ber 4,  Miss  Baldwin's  birthday  was  observed  by  the  national 
organization  for  the  first  time,  and  the  Mary  Baldwin  Grand- 
daughters were  invited  to  the  alumnse  luncheon.  The  new  constitu- 
tion published  in  1927  stated :  "October  Fourth,  Miss  Baldwin's 
birthday,  shall  be  celebrated  by  the  National  Association  in  a  suit- 
able manner  each  year  and  shall  be  known  as  'Mary  Baldwin 
Day.'  "^^^  Alumnse  were  invited  to  return  to  the  College,  and  local 
chapters  were  requested  to  observe  the  day.  For  some  years  the 
Staunton  Chapter  had  observed  it  and  had  invited  neighboring 
alumnse  as  guests.  Since  the  institution  of  Mary  Baldwin  Day, 
now  known  as  Founders'  Day,  many  chapters  have  held  meetings 
in  commemoration  of  the  founders  of  the  school. 

In  recent  years  the  alumnae  have  made  considerable  progress 
in  active  membership  and  in  chapter  organization  in  connection 
with  their  support  of  the  New  Century  Program  discussed  be- 
low. In  1940,  the  Executive  Secretary  reported  an  active  paid 
membership  of  13  per  cent  of  all  ex-students,  a  percentage  con- 
sidered high  in  alumnse  association  circles.^^*  The  Association 
had  the  second  highest  percentage  of  paid  members  reported  at 
the  Southern  District  Convention  of  the  American  Alumnse 
Association  that  year.  In  1942,  the  secretary  reported  fifty-five 
active  chapters  extending  from  California  to  New  York  and  down 
to  Florida  and  a  paid  membership  of  more  than  17  per  cent  of  the 
alumnae.  In  1938,  the  Washington  Chapter  celebrated  its  twenty- 
fifth  anniversary  in  a  special  meeting  at  which  Miss  Margaret 
Daniel,  secretary  of  the  chapter  for  thirteen  years,  presented  a 
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history  of  its  activities.  In  1939,  the  New  York  Chapter  held  a 
similar  anniversary,  and  Mrs,  Jeannette  Baker  Felter,  founder  of 
the  chapter,  presented  its  history.  News  from  the  chapters  in  the 
News  Letter  reveal  many  interesting  activities,  social  and  educa- 
tional, undertaken  by  these  groups.  A  considerable  amount  of 
chapter  activity  has  been  concerned  with  raising  money  for  the 
missionary  scholarship  or  the  New  Century  Program,  to  which 
both  individuals  and  chapters  are  contributing;  or  with  contacts 
with  Mary  Baldwin  students  in  their  localities.  Nevertheless,  these 
groups  of  college  women  have  also  undertaken  social  service  be- 
yond the  immediate  interests  of  their  Alma  Mater,  such  as  the 
project  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pennsylvania)  Chapter  to  have  one 
meeting  a  month  to  sew  for  charity  or  the  study  club  sponsored 
by  the  Staunton  Chapter  as  an  enterprise  in  adult  education,  to 
the  success  of  which  much  credit  is  due  Gloria  Jones  Atkinson, 
the  chairman.  ^"  The  Staunton  Chapter,  under  the  leadership 
of  Mrs.  Emily  Pancake  Smith  and  other  chairmen,  has  con- 
tributed much  to  the  College  and  the  city  through  sponsoring 
opera,  drama,  and  lectures.  Often  the  College  has  cooperated 
with  this  chapter  in  bringing  these  entertainments.  If  space 
allowed,  many  other  faithful  alumnae  who  have  done  constructive 
work  in  chapter  organization  and  activity  might  be  mentioned. 

Mention  might  be  made  incidentally  of  a  recent  project  of  the 
national  organization  for  increasing  its  budget,  which  has  served 
also  as  a  beautiful  memento  of  Mary  Baldwin — the  Wedgwood 
plates  with  a  picture  of  Main  Building.  Hundreds  of  these  have 
been  purchased  by  alumnae. 

Although  the  alumnse  have  subscribed  to  the  endowment  of 
the  College  and  have  contributed  in  other  ways,  outlined  below, 
to  its  program,  the  Association  has  not  been  self-supporting.  Both 
campaigns  among  the  alumnse  have  been  financed  by  the  College. 
Since  1926,  the  College  has  included  the  Alumnse  Association  in 
its  regular  budget.  Up  to  1926,  the  Association  had  lived  from 
its  membership  dues  of  one  dollar  a  year.  There  were  no  paid 
officers.  But  the  increasing  volume  of  correspondence  and  of 
publication  consequent  upon  the  effort  to  effect  a  better  organi- 
zation and  to  do  more  constructive  work  for  the  College  demanded 
a  larger  budget  and  secretarial  help  beyond  voluntary  services 
of  the  Staunton  alumnse,  who  have  always  contributed  gener- 
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ously  of  their  time.  The  first  appropriation  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  to  the  Association  (in  1926)  was  for  $200  only,  to  aid 
m  the  cost  of  printing  and  postage,  but  since  1927  an  annual  grant 
of  $1,200  has  been  made,  ^^s 

The  College  has  also  provided  an  alumna  office.  In  1913, 
the  alumna  secretary  was  granted  a  place  in  Mr.  King's  office  to 
keep  her  records.^^^  In  1927,  the  Board  of  Trustees  appointed 
him  custodian  of  the  alumnae  files  and  authorized  him  to  spend  a 
reasonable  amount  in  preserving  them.  ^'^  For  a  short  time  the 
alumnae  had  an  office  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Building.  During  the 
first  year  of  his  administration  Dr.  Jarman  provided  an  office  for 
the  Alumnse  Association  in  Main  Building.  Since  1931,  the 
Association  has  had  a  permanent  home  in  the  Club  House  which 
was  rented  and  later  purchased  by  the  College.  The  executive 
secretary  is  granted  residence  at  the  College,  and  thus  is  able  to 
function  more  happily  as  a  tie  between  the  alumna  and  the  stu- 
dents. 

In  1927,  the  Alumnse  Association  secured  a  part-time  ex- 
ecutive secretary.  Two  alumna,  Eugenia  Bumgardner  and 
Dorothy  Morriss  Fauver,  held  this  position  in  turn.  Since  1929 
four  full-time  executive  secretaries  have  rendered  loyal  service 
to  the  College  and  the  alumna:  Maiy  Houston  Turk,  Constance 
Curry  Carter,  Mary  Moore  Pancake,  and  Winifred  Love  The 
Alumna  Association  is  a  member  of  the  National  Alumna 
Council,  and  participates  in  its  regional  conferences.  In  1936  the 
Executive  Secretary,  Mary  Moore  Pancake,  spoke  at  the  regional 
meeting  of  the  body  on  "The  Alumna  Institute  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation," with  particular  reference  to  Mary  Baldwin's  first  Alumna 
Week-end.2^^ 

Through  the  years  since  1893  the  following  alumna  have 
served  m  succession  as  national  presidents  of  the  Alumna  Asso- 
ciation :  Miss  Nannie  Tate,  Mrs.  Betty  Guy  Winston,  Mrs  Mattie 
Beggs-Spratt,  Mrs.  Nellie  Hotchkiss  McCullough,  Mrs  Sallie 
Spear  Hicks,  Mrs.  Anne  Hotchkiss  Howison,  Mrs  Mar-aret 
Peale  Wright,  Miss  Kate  Earle  Terrell,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hanger 
Chalenor,  Mrs.  Annie  Cobb  Toms,  Mrs.  Reba  Andrews  Arnold, 
Mrs  Margarett  Kable  Russell,  Mrs.  Mary  Edgar  Hebbard  Parme- 
lee,  Mrs.  Maggie  Bell  Roller  Robinson,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Bell  Arch- 
er Mapp.    The  present  president  is  Mrs.  Anvilla  Prescott  Shultz 
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From  1940-42,  Mrs.  Russell  served  the  Association  again  as  presi- 
dent at  a  very  important  period  in  its  history  (she  was  president 
from  1926  to  1932) . 

To  Mrs.  Russell  belongs  also  the  distinction  of  having  been 
the  first  alumnse  member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Col- 
lege and  the  only  woman  who  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Committee.  Perhaps  no  service  of  Dr.  Jarman  to  the 
alumnse  has  been  more  vital  to  the  integrity  of  the  organization 
than  this  recognition  which  he  secured  for  them  in  1933.  As  re- 
lated above,  there  are  today  three  women  on  the  Board,  two  of 
theni  alumnae,  the  other  the  daughter  of  an  alumna  and  mother 
of  two  alumnae. 

Dr.  Jarman  has  emphasized  continuously  the  service  of  the 
alxmmae  and  encouraged  their  activities.  And  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation has  worked  energetically  to  establish  more  effective  con- 
tacts with  the  college  group.  The  permanent  office  and  secretary 
on  the  campus  have  been  the  main  agency,  but  the  Staunton 
Chapter  has  been  active  in  bringing  the  alumnae  interest  to  the 
students,  just  as  the  various  local  chapters  have  been  in  their 
communities.  Ties  between  the  alumnae  and  the  Seminary  and 
College  have  always  beeb  close  in  sentiment  and  in  informal  per- 
sonal associations,  but  have  not  always  been  directed  toward  a 
constructive  objective  for  the  institution.  Nevertheless,  these  in- 
formal associations  have  rendered  a  very  distinctive  service  in 
the  transmission  of  traditions,  customs,  atmosphere — those  ideas 
and  attitudes  and  sentiments  that  are  a  part  of  the  heritage 
from  the  past.  Students  of  today  enjoy  chapel  talks  or  other  con- 
tacts with  alumnae  who  knew  Miss  Baldwin  and  of  some  whose 
mothers  were  students  under  Dr.  Bailey.  From  such  associations 
memories  are  lengthened  into  the  past  and  the  generations  of 
Mary  Baldwin  are  imited. 

Association  between  student  groups  and  the  alumna  organi- 
zation, although  more  numerous  today,  had  their  beginnings  in 
the  past.  Before  the  alumnse  had  a  regular  publication,  the  Blue- 
stocking and  Miscellany  carried  news  of  the  activities  and  the 
achievements  of  the  alumnse  to  such  an  extent  that  they  served  as 
real  alumnae  bulletins.  Students  patronized  the  Christmas  bazaar 
conducted  for  some  years  by  the  Staunton  Chapter  with  gifts  fur- 
nished b}"  other  chapters  and  individuals.    The  Staunton  alumnae 
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in  turn  helped  the  students  in  their  projects  to  raise  funds  for 
the  Bluestocking.  Under  Mrs,  Russell's  direction  the  social  ties 
were  drawn  closer.  The  members  of  the  Granddaughters  Club 
were  the  guests  of  the  alumnse  on  October  4,  and  the  seniors 
and  sometimes  the  juniors  at  the  alumnae  banquet.  Mrs.  Russell's 
home  became  a  sort  of  retreat  for  student  groups. 

Nothing  has  contributed  so  much  toward  effective  association 
of  students  and  alumnae  as  the  Alumnae  Club  House,  in  which 
are  combined  a  social  center  for  the  students  and  the  alumnae 
office  and  residence  of  the  executive  secretary.  Here  also  are 
found  rooms  where  visiting  alumnae  may  be  entertained.  The 
Club  House  is  under  the  immediate  supervision  of  a  committee 
of  the  Staunton  Chapter,  which  works  in  cooperation  with  the 
student  government  organization.  The  alumnae  secure  a  resident 
manager  on  a  commission  basis.  The  Club  House  has  proved  a 
satisfactory  financial  asset  as  well  as  an  effective  social  one.  ^^^ 
Through  the  assistance  of  the  College  the  alumnae  have  been 
able  to  realize  in  it  an  improvement  on  a  dream  of  twenty-five 
years  ago.  In  1917,  representatives  of  the  alumnae  had  discussed 
certain  proposed  reforms  with  the  Board  of  Trustees.  "An 
attractive  tea  room  at  the  farm,  to  which  teachers  and  girls  could 
go  for  their  Monday  holiday  and  leisure  afternoon  hours .  .  .  was 
recommended  as  a  restful  and  luxurious  innovation  which  would 
prove  a  great  drawing  card  to  the  school."  ^^^  In  addition  to  teas 
or  receptions  to  seniors  at  the  Club  House,  the  Staunton  alumnae 
occasionally  entertain  the  entire  student  body  there. 

Today  the  Alumnae  Association  undertakes  a  definite  orienta- 
tion of  the  student  into  alumnae  needs,  interests,  and  activities. 
The  freshman  receives  a  letter  of  welcome  before  she  arrives,  the 
College  provides  a  place  in  the  freshman  orientation  program  for 
a  lecture  by  the  alumnae  secretary,  and  on  the  chapel  program 
for  talks  by  the  national  president  of  the  association  and  other 
officers,  or  by  outstanding  local  or  visiting  alumnae.  The  result  of 
this  program  of  education  is  observable  in  the  enthusiasm  and 
active  support  of  recent  alumnae,  not  only  of  graduates  but  also 
of  those  who  leave  before  graduation.^^^ 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  not  confined  its  activities  mere- 
ly to  organization,  the  development  of  alumnae  interest  among 
the  students,  and  the  "remembrance    of  things  past."    In  those 
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activities  the  alumnse  have  had  practical  and  constructive  ob- 
jectives in  view.  A  main  objective  had  always  been  to  bring  stu- 
dents to  the  Seminary.  The  little  Bulletin  of  1907  stated  this 
aim  beautifully: 

The  object  of  the  Alumnae  Association  is  to  cherish  and  perpetuate 
that  feeling  of  loyalty  to  her  Alma  Mater  which  beats  in  the  heart  of 
every  daughter  of  the  Seminary,  and  to  engender  that  same  loyalty  in  the 
hearts  of  the  daughters  of  the  daughters. 

To  which  end  the  Association  has  bent  its  energies  first  to  bringing  to- 
gether at  its  annual  meetings  as  many  of  the  old  girls  as  possible,  that 
they  may  renew  the  happy  memories  of  their  schooldays ;  second,  in  order 
that  the  coming  generation  may  be  instilled  with  the  same  spirit  which 
imbues  their  mothers,  aunts,  and  cousins,  all  members  are  urged  to  dis- 
seminate their  own  enthusiasm  throughout  their  circle  of  young  acquaint- 
ances. By  so  doing,  they  would  uphold  the  arms  of  the  institution  and  in- 
sure to  her  the  presence  of  pupils  whose  loyalty  would  be  an  inheritance. 

As  there  are  a  number  of  such  ambitious  young  girls  who  cannot  afford 
a  higher  education,  it  is  the  plan  of  the  Association  to  devote  its  dues 
other  than  the  necessary  current  expenses  to  the  endowment  of  scholar- 
ships, ^s' 

That  the  individual  alumnae  as  well  as  the  Association  have  con- 
tributed to  the  perpetuation  of  the  institution  is  indicated  by  the 
long  list  of  daughters,  granddaughters,  cousins,  nieces,  and 
friends  they  have  sent.  That  the  Association  could  not  contribute 
much  in  its  e(arly  years  in  the  establishment  of  scholarships  from 
its  dues  is  evident  from'  the  fact  that  the  dues  were  at  that  time 
fifty  cents  a  year  and  the  membership  was  only  one  hundred 
thirty-nine  by  1911.  Nevertheless,  the  Alumnae  Scholarship,  pro- 
posed in  Miss  Baldwin's  day  and  established  in  1900,  paid  for 
the  books  and  stationery  of  a  day  student,  the  Board  of  Trustees 
granting  the  tuition.^^*  By  1911,  a  fund  of  $500  had  been  accumu- 
lated, the  interest  on  which  maintained  the  Alumnse  Scholarship. 
Through  this  aid  a  number  of  local  students  benefited,  one  of 
whom  later  became  a  president  of  the  national  organization.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  granted  the  tuition  to  the  student  selected 
to  receive  this  Alumnse  Scholarship. 

In  1901,  it  will  be  recalled,  the  alumnse  had  placed  the  memo- 
rial window  in  the  Chapel  in  honor  of  Miss  Baldwin.  In  1919, 
the  Association  established  in  her  memory  a  scholarship  to  be 
granted  to  the  daughter  of  a  missionary.  Perhaps  no  action  of  the 
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Alumnae  Association  had  or  could  have  a  wider  appeal  to  the 
students  who  knew  Miss  Baldwin  than  this  one.  Its  reception  is 
suggested  by  the  following  statement  from  the  report  of  the 
Missionary  Scholarship  Committee  in  1921 : 

A  letter  in  the  interest  of  the  Scholarship  Fund  was  sent  to  the  church 
papers  by  Mrs.  Annie  Hotchkiss  Howison  and  aroused  much  interest 
among  alumnse  who  had  been  out  of  touch  with  the  Seminary  for  many 
years.  A  number  of  new  memberships  and  life  memberships  in  the 
Alumnse  Association  have  been  turned  in  by  the  Committee. 

We  wish  that  all  the  alumnse  might  read  the  letters  that  have  been 
received  by  the  Missionary  Scholarship  Committee.  They  have  been 
most  interesting,  showing  so  clearly  how  noble  a  character  was  Miss 
Baldwin's,  and  how  deep  was  the  impress  of  it  upon  those  with  whom 
she  came  in  contact.  The  response  of  the  alumnae  of  more  recent  years 
has  also  been  noteworthy,  since  it  shows  that  her  principles  are  still  taught 
in  the  Seminary,  ^ss 

This  scholarship  has  been  financed  from  special  contributions 
of  alumnse  and  of  chapters,  and  an  endowment  of  it  has  been 
slowly  built  up  from  its  foundation.  Today  it  is  about  $3,000.  The 
Board  of  Trustees  contributes  half  the  expenses  of  the  mission- 
ary scholarship  pupil,  who  has  always  been  a  boarding  student. 
Recently  Miss  Hope  Stuart,  a  loyal  and  active  alumna,  left  $5,000 
by  will,  the  income  from  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  education 
of  missionary  daughters.  Seven  students  have  held  the  missionary 
scholarship  since  1920-21,  and  an  eighth  received  it  during  an 
interim  of  one  year  until  the  appointee  could  accept  it.  These 
girls  are:  Virginia  Bull,  Elizabeth  Woods,  Kathi^-n  and  Ruth 
See,  Rosa  Phipps  (one  year),  Janie  Stevens,  Margaret  Ward- 
law,  and  Frances  Taylor.  They  are  all  daughters  of  foreign  or 
home  missionaries,  and  most  of  them  are  daughters  or  grand- 
daughters of  alumnae.  Among  these  are  several  who  were  reared 
in  China  and  to  whom  America  was  strange  and  far  from  home. 
They  felt  a  very  special  gratitude  for  this  "college  home."  ^^® 
And  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Bull  are  eloquent  evidence  of  what  the 
scholarship  meant  to  the  mother.^^^  Administration  of  the 
missionary  scholarship  has  been  faithfully  performed  by  a 
committee,  which  has  been  served,  since  its  foundation  in  1921, 
by  Mrs.  A.  H.  Howison,  Miss  Nancy  McFarland,  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Taylor,  as  chairmen. 
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The  Association  found  no  difficulty  in  discovering  daughters 
or  granddaughters  of  alumnae  for  the  scholarship.  The  Bulletin 
of  1924  gave  the  following  list  of  missionary  alumnae  then  living, 
and  there  were  others :  Elizabeth  Alby  Bull,  Mary  Leyburn  Jun- 
kin,  and  Lottie  Witherspoon  Bell,  in  Korea;  Sophia  Peck  Gra- 
ham, Nettie  DuBose  Junkin,  A.  Woods  Harnsberger,  Ida  Al- 
baugh  Vousden,  Josie  Woods,  Lily  Woods,  Jennie  Woodrow 
Woodbridge,  Bessie  Woods  Smith,  Nellie  Van  Lear  Webb,  Paul- 
ine DuBose  Little,  and  Ellen  Bell  Magill,  in  China ;  Fannie  Leake 
Patton  and  Mary  Fletcher  Smythe,  in  Japan;  Ruth  See  and 
Charlotte  Kemper,  in  Brazil ;  Ada  L.  Womeldorf ,  Texas ;  Janet 
Houston,  Cuba;  Evelyn  Pratt  Secrist,  Mexico;  and  Carrie  Bal- 
lagh,  Evelyn  Adams,  and  Sadie  Smith,  ^^^ 

Carrie  Ballagh,  mentioned  above,  was  a  missionary  to  Japan, 
whose  death  the  News  Letter  recorded  in  1936  with  a  story  of  her 
interesting  life.  ^^^  Eight  years  after  Commodore  Perry  opened 
Japan  to  foreigners,  she  was  born  in  a  Buddhist  temple  in  Yoko- 
hama with  horse  guards  detailed  by  the  Emperor  riding  by  outside. 
Her  father  established  the  first  Protestant  church  in  Japan,  and 
her  mother  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  capability  of  the  Japa- 
nese voice  to  master  the  occidental  musical  scale  and  to  begin  the 
culture  of  foreign  music  in  the  country,  Carrie  Ballagh  married 
Dr.  F.  W.  Harrell,  founder  of  a  hospital  in  Japan.  She  intro- 
duced the  Braille  system  into  the  country,  and  for  her  distin- 
guished service  among  the  deaf  and  blind  she  was  received  by 
the  Emperor, 

Although  the  name  of  Cornelia  Morgan,  granddaughter  of 
former  Senator  Morgan  of  Alabama,  does  not  appear  in  the  list 
above,  she  went  out  to  China  in  1913  and  was  later  a  member 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission.  The  Alumnae  News  Letter  of 
March,  1929,  related  the  story  of  her  experiences  during  the  civil 
wars  of  the  1920's: 

The  past  two  years  have  been  difficult  ones.  .  .  Time  after  time  her 
house  has  been  occupied  by  rebels,  bandits,  and  soldiers  of  all  descriptions. 
She  has  cooked,  and  nursed  them,  the  conquerors  today  who  are  the  con- 
quered tomorrow,  entertained  them  with  her  Victrola,  which  seems  to  be 
a  never-ending  source  of  pleasure  to  eld  and  young  alike,  taught  and 
preached,  and  performed  the  innumerable  duties  of  every  day  life. 

She  was  ordered  to  evacuate,  but  because  she  could  not  take  her  four 
adopted  children,  and  would  not  leave  them,  she  refused  to  budge  a  step. 
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And  there  she  stayed  through  chaos  that  makes  one's  hair  stand  on  end 

to  read  about,  the  only  white  woman  for  miles  around All  this  time 

soldiers  came  and  went,  sleeping  on  the  floor,  packed  like  sardines,  de- 
manding food  and  bandages,  medicine  and  ointment.  She  said  the  iodine 
had  been  watered  until  there  was  no  color  and  no  odor  left,  but  they  were 
satisfied  with  a  small  portion  and  went  away  contented.  .  .  ,  290 

Since  1931  the  missionaries  in  Japan,  Korea,  and  China  have 
felt  the  increasing  encroachment  of  the  Japanese.  In  1936,  Mrs. 
Bull  wrote  from  Korea:  "School  work  is  hard  as  government 
regulations  are  many.  .  .  .(We)  have  been  cut  and  re-cut  until  it 
is  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  any  work  is  carried  on.''^^^  Soon 
schools  there  and  in  China  had  to  close.  In  1940,  she  and  her 
husband  returned  after  a  service  of  forty-one  years.  Maiy  Bald- 
win is  justly  proud  of  the  heroic  work  of  her  missionary  alumna. 
In  recent  years  other  alumnae  have  gone  out  (some  of  whom 
had  to  return  almost  immediately) .  Among  these  are :  Elizabeth 
Woods  and  Nettie  Junkin,  to  China ;  Virginia  Brand  and  Bessie 
Stollenwerck  Carper,  to  the  Belgian  Congo ;  Anna  Bruen  Kleve- 
koper,  to  Alaska ;  Imogen  Bird  Preston,  to  Korea ;  Laura  Brown 
Logan  and  Chariotte  Taylor,  to  Japan.  In  religious  work  on  the 
home  field,  the  alumnae  have  contributed  notably  as  pastors'  assist- 
ants, directors  of  young  people's  work,  and  on  the  editorial 
boards  of  church  publications.  Several  have  written  Sunday 
School  and  other  church  literature  for  both  the  Northern  and 
Southern  Presbyterian  Churches.  Miss  Janie  McGaughey,  a  tea- 
cher, who,  like  Miss  Chariotte  Kemper,  was  so  closely  identified 
with  the  school  that  she  came  to  be  considered  an  alumna,  is  now 
director  of  the  women's  work  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
Church.  The  religious  spirit  and  emphasis  of  Miss  Baldwin  have 
been  ably  maintained  by  her  successors. 

In  the  difficult  and  gratuitous  work  of  organizing  the  alumna 
and  directing  their  work  many  havd  served  whose  names  have 
not  appeared  above.  Likewise  when  one  attempts  to  describe  or 
evaluate  the  contribution  of  Mary  Baldwin  alumnae  to  the  world's 
work,  it  is  possible  to  give  a  limited  and  suggestive  statement 
only.  To  begin,  Mary  Baldwin  has  been  rather  proud  of  the 
"noble  wives  and  mothers"  she  has  contributed,  in  number  above 
the  percentage  usually  found  in  women's  colleges,  it  is  safe  to 
say.  However,  no  exact  data  can  be  given  on  this  point.  The  long 
lists  of  weddings  and  births  in  successive  alumnae  Bulletim  and 
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News  Letters  would  suggest  the  truth  of  the  statement.  Miss 
Higgins  kept  figures  on  the  weddings  during  her  administration. 
In  1927,  she  reported  534  marriages  since  1916 — an  average  of 
one  a  week.  Of  the  ninety  graduates  of  the  collegiate  course 
(later  university  course)  of  the  Seminary  living  in  1942,  seventy- 
five  per  cent  were  married.  It  is  probable  that  the  percentage 
married  among  those  who  did  not  graduate  would  be  higher  still. 
Many  married  immediately  after  leaving  school;  it  is  likely  that 
most  of  them  married  young.  One  alumna  at  the  age  of  fifty 
had  had  daughters  in  the  Seminary  for  a  total  of  forty-eight 
years — four  daughters,  who  attended  twelve  years  each.  Mary 
Baldwin  alumnae  have  achieved  notice  through  their  husbands 
and  have  often  found  their  chief  service  through  their  husbands' 
work  as  pastors,  professors,  presidents  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, governors,  members  of  cabinets,  and  diplomatic  or  military 
officials.  Many  have  achieved  recognition  and  some  distinction 
through  their  individual  endeavors,  sometimes  after  marriage 
and  the  rearing  of  a  family.  About  twenty  per  cent  of  the  recent 
graduates  enter  graduate  schools  and  receive  higher  degrees,  in- 
cluding the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree.  The  writer  would  not 
say  that  the  alumnae  of  Mary  Baldwin  include  a  large  percentage 
in  the  top  rank  of  achievement  or  fame,  as  the  world  generally 
measures  distinction.  It  is  safe  to  say,  however,  that  the  per- 
centage of  those  who  have  rendered  distinctive  service  outside 
the  home  as  well  as  in  it  has  been  high,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
"careers"  for  women  have  not  been  stressed.  The  question  might 
be  raised:  Was  there  essential  connection  between  the  training 
received  in  Mary  Baldwin  and  success  in  later  years?  Or  was 
it  the  result  of  later  training?  To  which  questions,  no  definite 
answers  can  be!  given.  In  individual  cases,  however,  successful 
writers  have  given  much  credit  to  Mary  Baldwin  for  their  in- 
spiration or  for  the  thoroughness  of  their  training  in  appreciation 
of  form — Hopei  Summerell  Chamberlain  to  Miss  Wright;  or 
Roselle  Mercier  Montgomery  to  Miss  Strickler;  or  Laura  Lettie 
Smith  Krey,  author  of  — and  Tell  of  Time  and  The  Long  Tide, 
who  has  said :  "It  was  at  Mary  Baldwin  that  I  first  learned  that  I 
wanted  to  write.  How  well  I  remember  sitting  up  in  the  library 
trying  to  compose  essays  that  sounded  like  Cicero."^^^  And  there 
are  many  others  who  attribute  their  achievement  to  inspiration 
and  training  received  in  Mary  Baldwin. 
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In  turning  through  the  pages  of  news  of  alumnae  in  the  Asso- 
ciation's reports  one  is  impressed  with  the  rich  variety  of  occupa- 
tions, which  suggests  certainly  that  Mary  Baldwin  did  not  dis- 
courage individual  inclinations  but  rather  the  opposite.  It  is  true 
that  as  the  years  have  passed  the  number  of  teachers  and  mission- 
aries and  special  religious  workers  has  remained  large.  But 
Mary  Baldwin  alumnae  began  to  appear  in  other  professions  or 
occupations  even  in  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  far  greater 
numbers  as  the  twentieth  century  has  advanced.  For  example, 
one  finds :  sheriffs,  mayors,  post-mistresses,  aviators,  county 
superintendents  of  education,  actresses,  radio  announcers,  opera 
singers,  dancers,  osteopaths,  journalists,  army  nurses,  superintend- 
ents of  hospitals,  technicians,  dress  designers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
farmers,  farm  managers,  baby  specialists,  occupational  therapists, 
librarians,  editors,  business  women,  lecturers,  interior  decorators, 
sculptors,  landscape  architects,  artists,  illustrators,  advertisers, 
secretaries,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  workers,  directors  of  girls'  camps,  settle- 
ment workers,  civil  servants  in  state  and  federal  government,  and 
many  others.  In  recent  years  social  service,  medicine  and  nursing, 
and  journalism  have  drawn  an  increasing  number  of  graduates. 
Today,  of  course,  the  WAACs,  WAVEs,  and  other  war  and  in- 
dustrial services  are  receiving  a  considerable  number. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Alumnae  News  Letter  published  a  short 
Who's  Who  of  alumnae  considered  as  a  representative  group. ^^^ 
Among  these  were  Mrs.  Cordell  Hull  (Rosa  Witz)  ;  Mrs.  Isabel 
Mcllheny  Nichols,  of  Pennsylvania,  member  of  the  Art  Jury  of 
Philadelphia,  trustee  of  Wilson  College,  vice-president  of  the 
Board  of  Christian  Education  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  the 
United  States;  Miss  Ann  Preston  Bridgers,  actress,  and  author 
and  producer  in  collaboration  with  George  Elliott  of  Coquette, 
a  popular  play  of  the  1920's ;  Mrs.  Florence  C.  Floore,  member  of 
the  Texas  Prison  Board,  among  other  offices ;  Miss  Tallulah  Bank- 
head;  Mrs.  Jack  Stearns  Gray,  an  early  woman  aviator,  in 
1934  President  of  the  Women's  National  Aeronautical  Associa- 
tion; Doctor  Mary  Yost,  Dean  of  Women,  Leland  Stanford  Uni- 
versity; Mrs.  Anna  Jarvis,  founder  of  Mother's  Day;  Mrs.  Ida 
Smith  Austin,  for  many  years  teacher  of  an  outstanding  Bible 
Class  in  Galveston,  Texas,  which  did  notable  work  for  home  and 
foreign  missions,  among  other  things  maintaining  a  scholarship 
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in  the  Martha  Riddle  School  in  Korea  and  the  Charlotte  Kemper 
School  in  Brazil ;  and  Mrs.  Lucille  Foster  McMillin,  first  woman 
on  the  Democratic  National  Committee  from  Tennessee,  one  of 
the  two  w^omen  on  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Department  of 
Political  Education  of  the  National  Civic  Federation,  State  Chair- 
man of  International  Affairs  of  the  League  of  Women  Voters, 
and  now  member  of  the  Federal  Civil  Service  Commission.  In 
1924,  she  was  the  national  chairman  of  the  Mary  Baldwin  College 
Campaign.  And  she  is  a  dramatic  artist  of  ability.  Her  husband 
has  been  minister  to  Peru  and  Governor  of  Tennessee.  Mrs. 
William  Hodges  Mann  and  Mrs.  George  C.  Peery,  wives  of 
former  governors  of  Virginia,  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Beckham,  wife  of  a 
former  governor  of  Kentucky  and  United  States  senator,  are  also 
Mary  Baldwin  alumnae.^^*  To  shift  to  an  entirely  different  cate- 
gory, one  might  mention  Carrie  Preston  Bell  Caldwell,  mother 
of  Erskine  Caldwell,  author  of  Tobacco  Road;  or  Helen  Park 
Thomas,  wife  of  the  noted  sociologist,  W.  I.  Thomas,  and  her- 
self a  prominent  leader  in  the  Woman's  Suffrage  and  World 
Peace  Movements,  and  associated  with  Jane  Addams  in  Chicago, 
whom  she  accompanied  on  a  mission  to  the  Hague.  ^^^  She  said 
that  she  "had  been  born  again"  at  Mary  Baldwin  in  an  intellec- 
tual way  and  that  here  she  grew  to  love  learning  for  learning's 
sake.  ^^^ 

And  the  alumnae  list  contains  material  for  many  Who's  Who. 
The  writer  has  found  the  following  intriguing: 

Mrs.  Lila  Ripley  Barnwell,  Hendersonville,  North  Carolina.  .  .  is  a 
widow  and  devotes  her  time  to  the  duties  of  a  government  position,  visit- 
ing prisons  and  poor  houses  in  the  interest  of  female  prisoners  and  in- 
mates, meeting  with  much  success.  She  was  the  first  delegate  from  North 
CaroUna  to  the  convention  in  Detroit  to  consider  the  welfare  of  Httle 
children  and  also  a  delegate  to  the  last  woman  suffrage  convention.  297 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  statement  appeared  in  1899.  Later  Mrs. 
Barnwell  became  mayor  of  Hendersonville.  ^^®  And  there  was 
Miss  Lucy  Beech  Johns  (Lucy  Johns  Grier)  of  Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania,  of  whom  the  Staunton  Daily  Leader  reported  in 
1911  :  "Miss  Johns  has  been  deputy  sheriff  of  Fayette  county  for 
about  a  year  (and).  .  .  has  assisted  in  the  capture  of  several  men, 
including  an  escaped  murderer."  ^^^  But  Miss  Johns  soon  gave 
up  her  position  and  was  married.  Another  alumna  of  Marv^  Bald- 
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win  who  aroused  much  interest  in  Staunton,  was  a  young  lady 
of  Savannah  known  as  the  "prettiest  girl  in  the  South."  She 
maintained  the  Southern  tradition  in  another  respect,  it  seems, 
in  being  the  cause  of  a  duel,  or  an  attempted  suicide,  resulting 
from  disappointed  love.  ^°°  And  in  a  more  sober  vein,  there  was 
Elizabeth  W.  Brooke,  author  of  American  Marriage  Laws,  pub- 
lished by  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  in  1919,  and  county 
probation  officer  in  1925  for  the  Spartanburg  (South  Carolina) 
Juvenile  Court ;  ^°^  or  Margaret  Irving  Handy,  graduate  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School,  Junior  Chief  of  Pediatrics  in 
a  Wilmington  (Delaware)  hospital  in  1925,  and  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  and  Welfare  Comnission  of  Delaware  ;^°^ 
or  Alice  Aunspaugh  Kyle,  pioneer  club  woman  in  Virginia,  called 
"the  mother  of  the  Virginia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs"  (in- 
cidentally it  is  said  the  first  three  active  presidents  of  the  Federa- 
tion were  Mary  Baldwin  alumnae)  f°^  or  Ellen  Louise  Mehurin, 
artist  and  topographic  draftsman  in  the  Forest  Service,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture ;  ^°*  or  Effie  Lacy  Hale,  president  of  the 
famous  Natchez  Garden  Club  and  director  of  the  Pilgrimage  ;^°^ 
or  Passie  Fenton  McCabe  Ottley,  called  "The  Light  in  the 
Mountains"  for  her  work  for  mountain  children  in  Georgia  ; 
or  Josephine  Timberlake,  assistant  editor  of  Volta  Review,  a 
publication  for  the  deaf,  and  foimder  of  the  Boy  Scout  organi- 
zation in  Staunton,  apparently  one  of  the  first  in  the  country  ;^°^ 
or  Edna  Umback,  now  a  lieutenant  in  an  Army  Nurses  Corps  in 
Iceland,  who  lives  in  a  Neissen'  hut;^°''  or  Julia  Alexander, 
about  whom  the  following  notice  appeared  in  the  Charlotte 
(North  Carolina)   Observer,  on  October  26,  1916: 

Miss  Julia  Alexander,  attorney  at  law,  was  the  first  woman  in  North 
Carolina  to  enter  into  the  independent  practice  of  law,  and  the  third 
woman  to  be  admitted  to  practice  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Miss  Alexander,  who  has  now  been  actively  engaged  in  the  practice 
of  law  for  a  period  o£  almost  two  years,  took  a  private  course  in  law, 
completing  the  course  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  While  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  she  enjoyed  the  unique  distinction  of  being 
elected  president  of  the  law  class,  an  honor  never  before  bestowed  upon 
a  woman.  .  .  . 

Miss  Alexander  is  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association, 
and  at  its  eighteenth  annual  session  was  named  a  delegate  to  represent 
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the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association  at  the  meeting  of  the  American  Bar 
Association.  .  .  .  ^os 

Czarina  Colbert  Conlan,  part  Choctaw,  part  Chickasaw  In- 
dian, descendant  also  of  a  well-known  New  England  line,  native 
of  the  Indian  Territory,  later  Oklahoma,  won  recognition  in 
Staunton  for  her  beautiful  voice  when  she  was  a  student  in  the 
Seminary  about  1890.  Back  in  her  home,  she  became  foremost 
representative  of  Indian  interests  and  of  women's  interests,  or- 
ganized the  first  study  club  for  women  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
became  the  first  president  of  the  Indian  Territory  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  and  was  the  first  woman  in  Oklahoma  to  be  a 
member  of  a  school  board.  As  the  supervisor  of  the  Indian 
Department  of  the  Oklahoma  Historical  Society,  she  has  done 
much  to  collect  and  record  the  history  of  the  Indians;  and  as 
Chairman  of  Indian  Welfare  in  the  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
she  has  promoted  the  health  interest  of  girls  in  Indian  schools. 
In  recognition  of  her  work  the  State  of  Oklahoma  named  her 
the  first  woman  to  its  State  Hall  of  Fame.  ^°^  One  could  continue 
at  great  length  the  list  of  interesting,  varied,  and  socially  useful 
activities  of  the  Mary  Baldwin  alumnse.  In  the  final  section  of 
this  chapter  is  related  the  contribution  of  the  alumnae  to  the 
New  Century  Program  and  their  participation  in  the  events  of 
the  Centennial  year. 

The  Centennial  and  the  New  Century  Program 

Mary  Baldwin  did  not  celebrate,  as  some  schools  do,  periodic 
anniversaries  of  her  founding  during  her  first  hundred  years. 
The  AlumtkB  Bulletin  referred  in  1918  to  the  postponement  of 
the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Semi- 
nary because  of  the  World  War,  but  the  matter  was  not  revived 
afterwards.^^°  Since  the  last  years  of  Miss  Baldwin's  adminis- 
tration, however,  the  sense  of  the  past  has  grown  in  the  adminis- 
tration and  among  the  alumnse.  The  organization  of  the  alumnae 
in  1893-94  was  the  first  prominent  expression  of  this  apprecia- 
tion. Out  of  this  historical  interest  came  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Waddell's 
History  of  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary  prepared  upon  the  request 
and  commission  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  published  in  1905. 
The  Board  believed  that  such  a  work  would  be  not  only  "of  great 
present  value  but  of  large  interest  to  those  who  may  come  after 
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us."  ^^^  Mr.  Waddell's  position  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  from  1855  and  as  friend  and  adviser  of  Miss  Baldwin 
throughout  her  administration  lent  a  special  weight  and  quality 
to  his  history.  Among  the  alumnae  Mary  Baldwin  found  an  annal- 
ist and  an  historian  in  Mrs.  Nellie  Hotchkiss  McCullough,  whose 
writings  have  been  recognized  in  preceding  pages.  Student  pub- 
lications began  to  feature  the  history  and  the  legends  of  the  Semi- 
nary, beginning  with  Augusta  Bumgardner's  "Seminary  in  War 
Times"  published  in  The  Augusta  Seminary  Annual  of  1893. 
Since  1929  this  interest  in  the  historical  background  has  grown 
and  has  produced  much  writing  in  the  student  and  alumnae  press 
and  in  other  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  pamphlets.  It  has  led 
also  to  an  effort  to  discover  and  preserve  records  of  the  Seminary 
and  College. 

In  1929,  on  October  4,  the  centennial  of  Miss  Baldwin's  birth 
was  observed  as  a  college  affair,  but  with  considerable  elabora- 
tion of  setting  and  program.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  first 
Senior  Investiture,  described  above.  In  the  evening  the  Trustees 
of  the  College  and  the  alumnse  were  hosts  at  a  reception  at  the 
Stonewall  Jackson  (now  Ingleside)  Golf  Club — a  reception  both 
to  commemorate  the  occasion  and  to  welcome  Dr.  Jarman,  the 
newly-elected  President  of  Mary  Baldwin,  and  Mrs.  Jarman.  ^"^^ 
After  a  buffet  supper,  which  reminds  one  in  its  bounti fulness  of 
the  first  banquet  provided  by  Miss  Baldwin  for  her  "old  girls" 
when  they  met  to  complete  their  organization  as  alumnae,  a  pag- 
eant of  the  history  of  the  school  was  presented.  This  pageant 
was  written  by  Kathryn  See,  former  missionary  scholarship  stu- 
dent and  author  also  of  Alma  Mater,  and  directed  by  Miss  Mary 
Collins  Powell. 

Since  the  beginning  of  his  administration  in  1929,  Dr.  Jar- 
man has  promoted  an  active  and  constructive  anticipation  of  the 
centennial  year,  1942,  in  an  effort  to  reach  certain  goals  by  that 
date  and  to  initiate  other  objectives  for  the  new  century.  In  1932, 
President  Jarman  outlined  the  ten-year  program  he  hoped  to 
realize,  to  include :  in  physical  expansion,  a  new  gymnasium,  dor- 
mitory capacity  for  fifty  additional  students,  a  music  building, 
and  the  acquisition  of  adjacent  real  estate  to  provide  a  more 
nearly  adequate  and  a  better  defined  campus ;  in  financial  pro- 
gress,   an    increased    endowment    and    added    scholarships;    in 
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educational  advancement,  an  increase  of  faculty,  of  departments 
and  course  offerings,  and  of  laboratories  and  libraries,  and  a 
better  correlation  of  aim  and  curriculum;  and  in  administrative 
organization  and  control,  a  broader  representation  of  interests 
on  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  the  addition  of  women  and 
alumnae.  As  the  preceding  pages  have  indicated,  all  these  goals 
have  been  reached,  and  in  some  directions  exceeded ;  for  example, 
a  science  and  an  art  building  have  been  added  and  other  build- 
ings have  been  remodelled  to  make  them  serve  a  larger  social 
purpose.  President  Jarman's  success  in  the  attainment  of  these 
objectives  has  secured  the  recognition  of  the  highest  accredit- 
ing agencies  for  the  work  of  Mary  Baldwin  as  a  standard  col- 
lege of  the  first  class.  To  his  constructive  educational  leadership 
in  a  critical  period,  Mary  Baldwin  College  is  deeply  indebted. 

Plans  for  the  expansion  of  Mary  Baldwin  have  looked  be- 
yond the  goals  set  for  1942.  In  1938,  the  Board  of  Trustees  ap- 
pointed a  Committee  on  Survey  and  Planning  with  Dr.  Jarman 
as  Chairman.  In  May,  1939,  the  Board  approved  the  following 
recommendations  of  the  committee :  That  the  Board  adopt  a 
twenty-five-year  plan  to  raise  $2,500,000,  to  be  divided  equally 
between  campus  development  and  endowment,  and  a  five-year 
plan,  as  a  part  of  the  twenty-five-year  plan,  to  raise  $500,000,  to 
be  divided  in  the  same  manner;  that  it  set  as  the  immediate  goal 
the  procuring  of  funds  for  the  erection  of  a  physical  education- 
auditorium  building  and  one  dormitory;  that  the  New  Century 
Program  be  the  official  name  of  the  movement ;  and  that  a  fitting 
celebration  be  held  in  1942  in  commemoration  of  the  first  cen- 
tury and  in  anticipation  of  the  second.  ^^^  At  the  commence- 
ment meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association  these  plans  were  en- 
dorsed by  this  organization.  ^^* 

To  assist  in  the  work  of  initiating  the  New  Century  Program 
the  Board  of  Trustees  had  approved  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Lu- 
cien  Giddens  as  Assistant  to  the  President.  Mr.  Giddens,  Master 
of  Arts  of  Vanderbilt  University  and -Rhodes  scholar,  rendered 
valuable  service  to  this  movement  for  something  more  than  a 
year,  when  illness  made  necessary  his  resignation.  Dr.  Karl 
Shedd  was  given  leave  of  absence  from  teaching  duties  to  assist 
Mr.  Giddens  in  the  campaign  among  the  alumnse  for  funds  for 
the  first  objective  of  the  New  Century  Program — the  gymnasium- 
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auditorium.  Miss  Winifred  Love,  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  gave  enthusiastic  service  to  the  organiza- 
tion and  enlistment  of  the  alumnse,  and  many  members  of  the 
organization  assisted.  President  Jarman,  Mr.  Giddens,  Dr. 
Shedd,  and  Miss  Love  visited  alumnae  from  Michigan  to  Texas 
and  from  Florida  to  Boston.  The  results  of  this  effort  in  effect- 
ing the  better  organization  of  the  alumnae  have  been  related 
above.  From  the  alumnae  $57,000  in  money  and  subscriptions 
was  raised  by  the  spring  of  1942,  the  College  bearing  the  cost  of 
the  campaign.  This  sum  added  to  the  $30,000  raised  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1925  and  now  increased  by  wise  investment  to  $36,000 
brought  the  alumnae  contribution  to  $93,000. 

In  the  spring  of  1940,  a  campus  campaign  was  instituted  that 
received  the  support  of  the  student  body  as  no  other  cause  has 
done.  A  student  organization,  headed  by  Hilda  Brown,  president 
of  the  Student  Government  Association,  set  out  to  raise  $20,000 
among  students,  faculty,  and  employees  for  their  adopted  baby, 
"Ensie"  (N.  C.  or  New  Century).  Class  rivalry  assisted  in  the 
attainment  of  their  goal ;  the  art  department  contributed  clever 
posters;  a  minstrel,  rummage  sales,  food  and  flower  sales,  etc., 
added  to  the  sum  raised  by  individual  subscription.  Contributions 
were  made  by  the  entire  college  group,  and  the  successful  attain- 
ment of  the  goal  set  was  rewarded  by  a  holiday  and  picnic. 

In  the  fall  of  1941,  a  campaign  for  funds  was  launched  in 
Staunton,  sponsored  by  the  local  Chamber  of  Commerce  with 
Mr.  Gilpin  Willson,  Jr.  as  general  chairman.  Mr.  Fred  C.  Reid, 
president  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Mr.  Finley  Tynes, 
secretary,  aided  in  the  direction  with  a  considerable  committee 
from  the  city,  including  local  alumnae.  Anvilla  Prescott  Shultz, 
now  national  president  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  was  chairman 
of  the  women's  division.  Through  this  campaign  almost  $20,000 
was  raised. 

Progress  on  the  William  Wayt  King  Gymnasium-auditorium 
had  reached  a  point  to  allow  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  on 
October  4,  1941.  So  far  as  records  reveal  this  was  the  first  cere- 
monial of  such  a  character  observed  since  the  laying  of  the  corner- 
stone of  Main  Building  in  1844;  and  it  constituted  the  opening 
event  of  the  centennial  celebration.  The  Centennial  gave  added 
solemnity  to  the  customary  Investiture  and  Ivy  ceremonies,  as  an 
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introduction  to  which  Mrs.  Edmund  D.  Campbell  gave  the  Found- 
ers' Day  address  on  the  theme,  "We  March  as  We  Remember," 
emphasizing  the  educational  heritage  of  Mary  Baldwin  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  educated  to  give  direction  to  the  future.^^' 
Following  this  address  in  the  Chapel  and  the  Investiture  on  the 
Front  Terrace,  trustees,  guest  speakers,  faculty,  students,  alumnae, 
and  the  local  chapter  of  the  Masonic  order  marched  to  the  build- 
ing site  on  the  comer  of  New  and  Academy  Streets.  Mr.  James  D. 
Francis,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  presided  over  the 
dedicatory  ceremonies.  After  a  beautiful  prayer  by  the  Reverend 
Dunbar  Ogden,  pastor  of  the  historic  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
short  addresses  were  made  by  Dr.  E.  G.  Gammon,  President  of 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  and  Governor  Price  (now  ex-Gov- 
ernor) of  Virginia. 

Brief  words  were  spoken  by  others  chosen  to  place  deposits 
in  the  cornerstone.  Both  the  memorabilia  and  the  speakers  chosen 
reflect  the  sense  of  the  past  back  to  the  beginnings.  Governor 
Price,  two  of  whose  sisters  were  alumnae  and  one  of  them,  Mrs. 
Nina  Price  Darling,  a  teacher  in  the  Seminary,  placed  a  copy  of 
the  original  charter  of  the  Seminary  in  the  cornerstone;  Mr. 
Edmund  D.  Campbell,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  a  great-grandson 
of  the  founder,  deposited  a  picture  of  Dr.  Rufus  W.  Bailey; 
Mrs.  Herbert  J.  Taylor,  cousin  of  Miss  Baldwin  and  faithful 
alumna  of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  records  of  the  Semi- 
nary in  its  Golden  Age ;  President  Jarman,  a  copy  of  the  Bible, 
"first  textbook  of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary  and  last  text- 
book of  Mary  Baldwin  College" ;  and  Mr.  S.  I.  Davis,  represent- 
ing the  City  of  Staunton,  a  copy  of  the  charter  of  this  Valley 
city,  with  whose  life  that  of  Mary  Baldwin  has  been  so  intimately 
associated,  and  a  history  of  the  city  to  date.  Sketches  of  Mr. 
King,  records  of  the  alumnae,  a  copy  of  Mr.  Waddell's  History 
of  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary,  and  a  catalogue  and  viewbook  of  the 
College  were  deposited  by  outstanding  representatives  of  the 
alumnae  and  the  College.  The  president  of  the  Student  Govern- 
ment Association  placed  a  copy  of  the  Students'  Handbook  of 
the  year.  General  Hierome  L.  Opie,  of  the  Staunton  News- 
Leader,  put  in  copies  of  the  morning  and  evening  paper. 

Letters  of  congratulation  on  the  opening  of  the  centennial 
year  were  received  from  President  and  Mrs,  Roosevelt  and  Mrs. 
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Cordell  Hull  among  many  others.  President  Roosevelt  emphasized 
"the  contribution  which  Mary  Baldwin  has  made  to  this  end 
[the  process  of  establishing  women  in  their  rightful  place  in  the 
social  order]  in  sending  out  into  the  body  politic  five  thousand 
alumnae.  You  have  a  special  distinction,"  he  continued,  "in  the 
intimate  association  which  the  college  has  had  with  the  family 
of  Woodrow  Wilson,  the  great  statesman  and  friend  of  higher 
education.""6  ^nd  Mrs.  Roosevelt  congratulated  the  College 
on  its  Centennial  "as  well  as  the  beginning  of  higher  education 
for  women  in  Virginia."  Mrs.  Hull's  letter  was  that  of  a  loyal 
and  proud  alumna.  Elsewhere  she  has  said  of  her  association 
with  Mary  Baldwin  as  a  student:  "I  remember  Miss  Baldwin 
as  a  very  superior  woman,  noble  in  character,  firm  but  kindly 
and  loved.  The  school  ranked  high,  with  the  finest  teachers  obtain- 
able—Mary Baldwin  is  a  college  of  physical  beauty  and  distinc- 
tion, known  as  such  all  over  the  land.  I  am  proud  of  being  an 
alumna  of  this  great  institution.""^ 

Other  events  of  the  Centennial  were  to  include  the  Centennial 
Commencement,  in  which  the  social  and  educational  history  of 
the  institution  and  the  alumnae  contribution  were  emphasized; 
the  meeting  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Virginia  as  guests  of 
the  College  in  September,  1942,  in  which  the  religious  traditions 
of  Mary  Baldwin  and  her  relation  to  the  Church  were  stressed  ; 
and  the  formal  academic  program  of  October  4,  1942,  to  which 
representatives  of  other  colleges  and  universities  would  be  in- 
vited. This  last  feature  of  the  program  has  been  postponed  in- 
definitely because  of  the  war. 

The  Centennial  Commencement,  June  5  to  8,  1942,  was  a 
most  satisfying  family  reunion  in  spite  of,  perhaps  in  part  be- 
cause of,  the  anxieties  and  tragedies  of  war.^is  Plans  for  it 
Avere  trimmed  down  to  avoid  excessive  expense  and  any  sugges- 
tion of  display  or  ostentation.  It  is  probable  that  the  simpler 
program  was  more  gratifying  and  more  representative  of  the 
historic  traditions  as  a  whole  than  a  more  elaborate  one  would 
have  been,  although  Mary  Baldwin  had  had  her  parades  and 
"purple  patches"  at  times. 

Qass  Day  in  the  Court  on  Friday  evening  opened  the  com- 
mencement season,  with  its  presentation  in  costume  of  school 
days  in  the  Seminary  and  its  customary  shepherd's  crooks  and 
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sweet  girl  graduates  in  white.  The  senior  gift,  boxwoods  for  the 
entrance  to  the  WilHam  Wayt  King  Building,  was  presented  at 
this  time.  Saturday,  June  6,  was  the  Day  of  the  Alumnse.  In 
spite  of  distances  and  gas  rationing,  three  hundred  fifty  "old 
girls"  returned  for  the  Centennial  Commencement  and  marched 
in  the  academic  procession  to  the  First  Church  for  the  Saturday 
morning  program.  Dr.  Marjorie  Hope  Nicolson,  Professor  of 
English  of  Columbia  University,  spoke  on  "The  Debt  We  Never 
Promised" — the  responsibility  of  alumnae,  faculty,  and  trustees 
for  the  preservation  of  our  institutions  of  higher  learning.  Presi- 
dent Jarman's  address,  "Two  Centuries — the  Old  and  the  New," 
followed,  and  is  found  in  the  appendix  to  this  history.  Miss 
Nancy  McFarland  paid  a  beautiful  tribute  to  Mr.  King.  The 
alumnae  gifts  of  $93,000  were  presented  to  the  College  by  Mrs. 
Margarett  Kable  Russell,  president  of  the  Association,  and  accept- 
ed by  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Turner,  vice-president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  who  drew  a  fitting  parallel  between  Mary  Baldwin  and 
Daniel  Webster's  Dartmouth,  "a  small  college,  but  there  are 
those  who  love  her."  In  recognition  of  the  services  of  the  alumnse 
of  a  hundred  years,  Dr.  Jarman  presented  the  Algernon  Sidney 
Sullivan  award  to  "all  the  alumnas."  Following  this  program  the 
College  was  host  in  Southern  fashion  to  the  alumnse  and  other 
guests  at  a  bountiful  buft'et  luncheon  in  the  dining  room.  The 
chicken,  Virginia  ham,  and  other  delicacies  brought  forth  a  chorus 
of  praise  for  the  characteristic  Mary  Baldwin  "company"  dinner. 
On  Saturday  afternoon,  the  centennial  pageant,  "Within  the 
Past,"  was  presented  before  the  May  Queen  and  her  Court,  the 
Senior  Class.  Grandstand  seats  for  the  audience  filled  the  street 
and  the  entrance  to  the  First  Church  opposite.  Less  elaborate 
in  setting  than  originally  planned,  this  pageant  was  enthusias- 
tically acclaimed  a  beautiful  appreciation  in  narrative,  music, 
and  dance  of  the  foundation  of  Mary  Baldwin  and  her  evolution 
through  a  hundred  years.  It  was  written  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Pfohl  Campbell,  a  former  dean  of  Mary  Baldwin  College,  and 
directed  by  Miss  Mary  Collins  Powell  in  collaboration  with  Mrs. 
Campbell  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  directors  of  art,  speech, 
and  music.  Some  of  the  music  was  furnished  by  the  Stonewall 
Brigade  Band,  organized  in  1845  and  closely  identified,  as  Mary 
Baldwin  has  been,  with  the  history  of  Staunton.  The  part  of 
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Dr.  Bailey  was  taken  by  his  great-grandson,  Air.  Edmund  D. 
Campbell,  that  of  Miss  Baldwin  as  a  student  by  Dorothy  Bridges, 
daughter  of  an  alumna,  and  of  Miss  Baldwin  as  Principal  of 
the  Seminary  by  Miss  Mary  Garland  Taylor,  an  alumna  and 
cousin  of  Miss  Baldwin  through  both  her  mother  and  father. 
Reverend  B.  M.  Smith  was  represented  by  Mr.  B.  M.  McKelway 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  his  grandson;  Mr.  Jacob  Baylor  by  Major 
W.  McC.  Yarborough,  a  grandson,  of  Fort  Defiance,  Virginia; 
Dr.  Addison  Waddell  by  Dr.  James  Alexander  Waddell,  his 
nephew,  of  Charlottesville,  Virginia;  Miss  Nannie  Tate  by  Miss 
Janet  Bell,  a  cousin,  of  Staunton. 

The  alumnae  banquet  at  the  Stonewall  Jackson  Hotel  on  Sat- 
urday evening  continued  the  "remembrance  of  things  past."  An 
immense  wall-piece,  "the  family  tree,"  filled  the  space  behind 
the  speakers'  table  and  covered  the  hundred  years  of  history,  and 
tableaux  of  past  events  were  presented  in  costume  as  the  narrator 
told  the  story.  At  this  meeting  the  alumnse  made  additional  gifts 
to  the  College:  $1,000  raised  by  various  chapters  to  be  used  in 
the  completion  of  the  William  Wayt  King  Building;  $650  by 
the  New  York  Chapter  for  a  curtain  for  the  stage ;  and  $100  by 
the  Washington  Chapter  for  a  lectern.  Among  the  alumnse  pres- 
ent were  several  who  had  attended  the  Seminary  in  the  1870's. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  on  Sunday  morning  by  Dr.  Henry 
Wade  DuBose  of  Dallas,  Texas,  father  of  an  alumna,  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  Christian  culture  in  the  world  today.  On 
Sunday  afternoon,  preceding  the  customary  open  house  at  the 
President's  home,  the  ninety  graduates  of  the  Seminary  univer- 
sity course  were  formally  admitted  to  the  Mary  Baldwin  Honor 
Society,  to  which  they  had  been  elected  by  the  faculty  in  recogni- 
tion of  the  high  scholastic  character  of  this  course  and  the  con- 
tributions of  these  women  to  society.  No  honor  could  have  been 
more  fittingly  bestowed  nor  more  happily  received.  Twenty- four 
were  present  for  the  induction.  Several  others  of  the  ninety  were 
inducted  at  the  October  meeting  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Herbert  Agar,  the  com^mencement  speaker,  brought  his 
audience  away  from  its  sense  of  the  past  into  the  insistent  pres- 
ent in  his  address  to  the  Centennial  class  on  the  subject,  "Our 
Men  are  Not  Dying  in  a  Charade,"  a  title  suggested  by  Saint-Exu- 
pery's  Flight  to  Arras.    It  was  a  solemn  challenge  to  Americans 
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to  rise  above  national  irresponsibility,  to  define  our  objectives, 
in  domestic  as  well  as  in  foreign  policy,  on  the  basis  of  justice  to 
all  races  and  classes  of  mankind.  President  Jarman  awarded 
diplomas  to  the  class  of  sixty- four,  the  largest  graduating  class 
in  the  history  of  the  institution.  Thus  closed  the  one  hundredth 
session  of  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  Mary  Baldwin  Semi- 
nary, and  Mary  Baldwin  College.  All  agreed  that  it  was  good  to 
have  been  here. 

During  the  centennial  year,  the  city  and  the  college  group 
had  watched  the  growth  of  the  William  Wayt  King  Gymnasium- 
auditorium.  As  it  stands  completed  it  is  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  physical  beauty  of  Mary  Baldwin  and  the  particular  pride 
and  joy  of  President  Jarman,  to  whose  vision  and  energy  its 
construction  is  primarily  due.  With  a  front  on  Academy  Street 
the  building  provides  convenient  entrance  to  those  outside  the 
College  without  the  necessity  of  crossing  the  campus;  and  it 
is  the  purpose  of  the  College  that  the  building  be  used  for  civic 
functions  as  well  as  for  college  activities.  The  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Staunton  and  Augusta  County  Chamber  of  Commerce  had 
declared  it  "the  City's  number  one  business,  civic,  and  cultural 
asset."^^^  Staunton  has  long  needed  such  an  auditorium.  Inci- 
dentally, a  rally  held  on  September  8,  1942,  for  the  sale  of  De- 
fense Bonds,  with  Greer  Garson  as  the  main  speaker,  was  the 
opening  event  in  the  use  of  the  building.  On  Navy  Day,  Octo- 
ber 27,  1942,  the  City  again  made  use  of  it  for  its  program. 

Constructed  of  brick,  painted  cream,  the  new  building  rises 
to  a  height  of  three  stories,  with  the  main  entrance  opening  to 
the  second  story,  due  to  the  elevation  at  the  front.  The  massive 
white  pillars  conform  to  the  style  of  Main  and  the  other  build- 
ings of  the  quadrangle.  In  its  simplicity,  the  complete  absence  of 
decoration,  its  purity  of  line,  and  an  impressive  solidity  and  sturdi- 
ness,  the  building  gives  a  rare  satisfaction  to  the  eye.  The  mellow 
brick  of  the  Williamsburg  type  add  attractiveness  to  the  front 
walk  and  steps,  and  the  immense  boxwoods,  gift  of  the  Class  of 
1942,  adorn  the  entrance.  Incidentally,  other  gifts  might  be  noted 
and  details  added.  The  front  lights  were  given  by  the  Class  of 
1941,  and  the  interesting  old  lamp  posts  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harry 
C.  Galey  of  Key  West,  Florida,  and  Ruth  Rose  Galey,  graduate 
of  the  Class  of  1938.  They  were  formerly  lamp  posts  of  the  city 
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of  Key  West,  turned  over  to  the  Galeys  by  a  special  act  of  the 
city  council.  In  the  background  of  the  entrance  to  the  east  is  a 
picturesque  picket  fence  of  chestnut,  importation  from  France. 

Inside  on  this  middle  or  entrance  floor  is  the  auxiliary  gym- 
nasium and  social  room,  with  space  to  the  rear  of  it  for  class 
rooms,  offices,  locker  rooms,  etc.,  not  yet  completed.  Two  im- 
mense mirrors,  a  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.  Messer  and  Gertrude 
Messer  Cheek,  '35,  adorn  the  opposite  end  walls  of  the  social 
room,  which  is  already  called  the  Mirror  Room.  On  the  third 
floor  is  the  gymnasium-auditorium,  which  will  seat  one  thousand 
persons.  Seats  for  this  room  have  been  donated  by  Mr.  James  D. 
Francis,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  his  wife,  Permele 
Elliott  Francis,  an  alumna  of  Mary  Baldwin.  Special  mention 
should  be  made  of  the  excellent  interior  lighting,  the  soft  tones  of 
green  in  the  walls,  the  beautiful  floor,  and  the  gratifying  achieve- 
ment in  acoustics.  Mention  has  been  made  above  of  the  alumna 
gifts  of  curtain  and  lectern  for  the  stage.  This  room  is  designed 
for  use  as  a  gymnasium  and  a  social  room  for  dances  as  well  as 
for  an  auditorium.  On  Saturday  evening,  October  3,  a  formal 
dance  was  held  there.  This  event  constitutes  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  institution.  Lack  of  space  had  always  restricted  the 
social  activities  oflfered  by  the  school.  The  ground  floor  opens 
upon  the  quadrangle  to  give  convenient  access  to  physical  educa- 
tion classes.  The  center  of  interest  on  this  floor  is  the  beautiful 
sixty- foot  swimming  pool.  The  cost  of  the  building  was  approxi- 
mately $150,000. 

On  October  3,  the  William  Wayt  King  Memorial  Building  was 
dedicated.  In  front  of  it  the  Planting  of  the  Ivy  took  place.  Inside 
Dr.  John  Rood  Cunningham,  President  of  Davidson  College,  de- 
livered the  Founders'  Day  and  dedicatory  address  on  the  subject, 
"Distinctive  Education,"  and  President  Jarman  spoke  in  apprecia- 
tion and  commemoration  of  Mr.  King's  fifty  years  of  service  to 
Mary  Baldwin, 

On  September  8  to  10,  the  College  had  been  host  to  the 
Synod  of  Virginia  in  a  program  that  commemorated  its  one 
hundred  years  of  association  with  the  Presbyterian  Church.  In 
an  address  on  Christian  Education  made  to  the  Synod  at  a  meet- 
ing held  in  the  William  Wayt  King  Building,  President  Jarman 
reviewed  the  history  of  the  relations  of  the  Church  and  the  Semi- 
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nan-  and  College,  which  he  designated  a  sort  of  informal  personal 
and  family  relationship  and  approved  as  less  restrictive  and  more 
effective  than  complete  synodical  control.  Recognizing  the  im- 
portance of  the  Church  influence  for  the  College,  he  insisted  that 
the  College  was  even  more  necessar}-  to  the  progress  of  the  Church 
through  providing  educated  leaders  in  religion,  and  that  to  con- 
tinue this  connection  with  and  benefit  from  the  College,  the 
Church  should  insure  subsidiar}^  material  aid  necessary  to  its 
maintenance. 

Mar}'  Baldwin  has  survived  wars  and  crises  in  the  past  and 
has,  each  time,  emerged  several  laps  ahead  of  the  place  they  found 
her.  No  test  has  been  total,  as  is  the  present  one.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  believed  that  her  human  resources  will  enable  her  to  live  and 
serve  another  day  and  another  world.  She  begins  her  second 
centur}'  with  courage  and  faith. 


APPENDIX 
Two  Centuries — The  Old  and  the  New 

Address  of  President  L.  Wilson  Jarman  delivered  at  the 

Alumnae  Convocation  of  the  Centennial  Commencement 

June  6,  1942 

From  Geneva  to  Staunton  is  a  far  cry;  yet  when  in  early 
1842  Dr.  Rufus  William  Bailey  rode  into  Staunton,  there  were 
merging  again  by  his  coming  two  currents  of  Calvinism  three 
hundred  years  from  their  source — separated  long  before  from 
the  parent  stream  on  the  continent  and  divided  again  by  geography 
into  the  Puritans  of  England  and  New  England  and  the  Presby- 
terians of  Scotland  and  Virginia.  Thus  in  simple  quietude  were 
the  beginnings  of  an  institution  that  came  to  be  an  early  part  of 
one  of  the  most  significant  movements  of  all  time,  a  movement 
that  was  inevitable  from  the  central  core  of  Calvin's  thought — the 
dignity  and  worth  of  the  individual.  I  speak  of  the  movement 
designated  as  the  emergence  or  emancipation  of  woman,  implicit 
in  the  Christian  concept — a  seed  planted  eighteen  hundred  years, 
beginning  to  come  to  fruit  by  way  of  formal  higher  education  of 
women  about  one  hundred  years  ago. 

Thus  was  the  Augusta  Female  Seminary — the  Mary  Baldwin 
of  today,  oldest  of  the  Virginia  colleges  for  women  founded  solely 
for  the  higher  education  of  women — born  in  Staunton,  a  com- 
munity of  two  distinct  and  rather  well  defined  cultures,  that  of 
the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterians  and  that  of  the  Church  of  England 
communion. 

And  into  what  kind  of  a  world  was  this  infant  bom?  The 
historian  tells  us  that  this  "was  a  great  Age  of  Reform.  After  the 
reaction  which  followed  the  French  Revolution,  there  had  arisen 
in  1830  a  new  revolutionary  movement,  initiated  in  France,  which 
gave  impetus  to  similar  movements  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and 
to  the  Great  Reform  in  England.  Jacksonian  Democracy  was  the 
expression  of  this  great  liberalizing  social  philosophy  in  the  United 
States,  a  movement  born  in  part  from  the  currents  of  thought 
from  Europe,  perhaps  much  more  from  the  influences  of  the 
frontier  on  the  older  East.  This  reform  movement  embodied  far 
more  than  a  demand  for  a  more  democratic  form  of  government ; 
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it  was  a  great  wave  of  uplift,  of  humanitarianism.  World  peace, 
foreign  missions,  the  emancipation  of  slaves,  labor  reforms, 
temperance,  popular  education,  woman's  rights :  these  were  some 
only  of  the  more  general  objectives." 

This  century  through  which  our  institution  has  lived  has  been 
alive  with  the  stirrings  of  social  and  economic  evolution.  Three 
great  currents  of  movement  should  be  noted,  for  we  can  under- 
stand the  life  history  of  any  institution  only  by  understanding 
the  contemporary  frame  in  which  the  passing  scene  is  set. 

One  of  these  movements  can  be  designated  as  the  continued 
technological  advance  of  the  industrial  revolution  having  its  be- 
ginnings in  an  earlier  day.  The  century  just  closed  has  witnessed 
this  vastly  accelerated  movement  making  its  contribution  to 
the  rapid  change  that  has  transformed  the  world  in  this  general 
period,  when  the  trend  has  been  for  man  to  give  up  working  with 
tools  of  which  he  was  the  master  and  turn  to  working  with 
machines,  which  are  by  way  of  becoming  master  of  the  man. 
While  our  seminary  and  college  had  little  part  in  the  for- 
warding of  this  technological  movement,  it  has  been  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  the  social  and  economic  changes  arising  therefrom.  As 
one  example,  could  be  mentioned  the  development  of  transporta- 
tion and  communication  which  made  possible  a  widened  circle 
of  patronage  by  which  Mary  Baldwin  has  developed  into  a 
national  influence  what  otherwise  would  have  been  an  impact  upon 
a  purely  local  situation. 

It  must  be  remembered  further  that  the  contribution  of  such 
an  educational  institution  in  this  period  would  be  the  conserva- 
tion of  certain  spiritual  values,  and  that  by  projecting  these  into 
society  a  more  intelligent  and  beneficial  use  of  the  vastly  augment- 
ed resources  and  advantages  made  available  by  this  technological 
movement  was  made  possible.  Thus  such  institutions  as  this  have 
been  able,  by  fostering  certain  cultural  or  spiritual  appreciations 
to  project  into  their  regions  of  influence,  which  are  vast,  a  scale 
of  values  that  has  prevented  over-emphasis  of  the  material  and 
brought  into  sharper  focus  the  spiritual  values  of  life. 

The  second  great  movement  of  this  general  period  has  been, 
and  is,  the  acceleration  of  the  world-wide  movement  towards 
human  freedom.  More  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago  came  the 
American    Revolution,    giving    form    to    the   United    States    of 
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America.  Back  and  forth  across  the  world  this  cause  has  swept — 
France,  Mexico,  South  America,  China,  Russia — all  through  the 
blood  and  stress  of  war.  The  resulting  political  states  had  then 
only  set  the  framework  for  the  succeeding  evolutions,  social  and 
economic,  by  which  the  more  subtle  rights  of  the  common  man 
have  gradually  been  achieved.  In  some  cases,  as  among  the  Eng- 
lish speaking  and  thinking  nations,  the  more  conservative 
elements  of  society  have  yielded  gradually — if  at  times  unwill- 
ingly— to  this  movement  upward  by  the  common  man  so  that 
the  processes  of  evolution  have  had  their  slowly  upward  way 
without  the  throes  of  violent  revolution.  This  has  been  true  of 
our  own  country  during  the  past  seventy  years,  and  particularly 
during  the  last  ten  years.  However  limited  may  have  been  the  in- 
fluence of  Mary  Baldwin  upon  this  movement,  she  was  by  no 
means  a  disinterested  spectator;  and  we  dare  affirm  that  the  in- 
terest and  influence  of  her  educated  women  for  the  past  century 
have  been  ever  present  and  active,  although  in  general  not 
noticeably  outstanding. 

It  is  in  the  third  great  movement  of  the  century  that  Mary 
Baldwin  surrenders  her  varying  roles  of  calm  indifference,  dis- 
creet interest,  mild  disapproval,  or  active  participation,  (and  all 
these  attitudes  have  been  in  evidence  at  various  times).  Now  our 
infant,  grown  into  maturer  womanhood,  becomes  not  only  an 
active  participant  and  leader  in  a  movement  growing  world-wide 
in  extent  but  comes  to  recognize  herself,  and  to  be  recognized,  as 
a  leader  in  what  has  been  termed  possibly  the  greatest,  most  far- 
reaching  movement  of  all — tJte  emergence  and  the  formal  higher 
education  of  woman. 

One  is  immediately  aware  of  the  obvious  claim  that  this  can  be 
considered  as  only  a  part  of  the  great  Freedom  Movement.  True, 
doubtless,  yet  it  is  a  part  of  such  overwhelming  significance,  a 
part  so  clearly  defined  as  to  time  and  place,  that  it  may  well  de- 
serve this  placing  as  a  separate  movement  and  influence, 

A  recent  historian  has  said — and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
him — that  when  the  historian  of  a  hundred  or  possibly  a  thousand 
years  into  the  future  comes  to  write  of  this  period.  Hitler  may 
be  given  a  paragraph.  Emperor  Hirohito  a  sentence,  and  Musso- 
lini possibly  a  footnote ;  but  that  this  movement  toward  the  high- 
er education  of  women  will  be  accorded  a  large  place  in  history's 
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annals,  that  it  will  be  weighed  as  one  of  the  significant  movements 
of  all  time.  The  thinking  appears  to  be  this.  The  other  movements 
of  which  we  have  spoken  have  changed  men's  occupations,  their 
outlooks  on  life,  their  ways  of  self-expression.  The  third  move- 
ment of  which  we  speak — the  higher)  education  of  woman — 
strikes,  through  the  institution  of  the  family,  at  the  very  heart 
of  life  and  changes  human  nature — for  human  nature  can  be 
changed.  When  the  family  life  begins  to  be  changed,  when  the 
mother  gains  the  new  understandings,  the  new  concepts,  the  new 
approaches,  the  new  techniques  of  rearing  and  training  children, 
and  is  permitted  as  in  the  democracies  to  exert  the  paramount 
influence  in  the  early  indoctrination  and  in  the  education  of  the 
child,  something  has  occurred  that  can,  by  changing  the  child, 
change  the  course  of  humanity  and  of  civilization.  I  shall  not 
argue  this  point  at  length,  but  shall  leave  this  with  you  as  a 
thesis  and  as  a  seed  thought. 

What  has  been  said  in  this  connection  is  that  we  celebrate 
today  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  an  institution  that  was 
among  the  first  to  give  form  and  permanence  to  this,  one  of  the 
most  significant  forces  and  movements  of  all  time.  For  it  is  in 
the  United  States  of  America  that  formal  higher  education  of 
women  has  found  its  form,  gained  its  momentum,  and  reached 
its  highest  glory.  She  has  returned  this  priceless  gift  to  the  par- 
ent countries  and  nations  of  the  European  continent,  giving  this 
boon  more  directly  still  to  our  sister  nation  and  ally  of  the  Orient, 
thus  making  the  freedom  and  education,  Christian  education  if 
you  will,  of  woman  a  part,  a  dominant  part,  of  the  fulfillment  of 
vast  China's  dream. 

Many  colleges  for  women  have  been  born  in  these  years. 
Many  have  died.  May  we  then  ask  the  question,  why  has  this 
institution  lived  and  flourished  for  one  hundred  years?  May 
we  search  humbly  for  the  answer  to  this  question,  and  though 
we  may  not  be  too  sure  of  the  answer,  we  may  learn  much  to  help 
us  understand  our  college  and  its  life  and  work. 

On  this  Centennial  day  we  would  look  into  the  future  of  our 
college,  but  to  do  this  intelligently  we  must  first  look  into  its 
past.  We  may  linger  there  for  the  moment — but  not  for  long, 
lest  we  find  ourselves  "walking  slowly  backward  into  the  future 
with  faces  turned  to  the  past,"  as  has  been  said  of  some.  We  shall 
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list  some  of  the  factors  that  have  caused  our  school  to  live,  with 
a  lack  of  completeness,  to  be  sure,  yet  with  a  rather  generous  in- 
clusiveness. 

First,  there  is  the  vision  of  the  founders,  with  the  somewhat 
accidental  but  none  the  less  significant  fusing  and  consequent 
intensification  of  two  cultures — the  New  England  Puritan  and 
the  Scotch-Irish  Presbyterian,  along  with  the  natural  stimulus 
and  secondary  influence  of  the  Church  of  England  Episcopal 
group  also  present  in  Staunton.  Thus  was  conceived  a  spiritual 
body  which  has  always  been  the  essence  of  the  institution. 

The  second  factor  was  the  location  of  the  school  in  Staunton, 
in  the  Valley,  in  Virginia.  This  gave  a  physical  setting  of  intense 
natural  beauty,  a  healthful  climate  and  natural  accessibility  from 
every  direction.  Nearness  to  other  great  institutions,  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia,  Washington  and  Lee,  and  Virginia  Military 
Institute,  gave  also  a  salubrious  educational  climate — not  to  men- 
tion a  provocative  social  setting. 

The  sturdy  Scotch,  English,  and  other  European  stocks  had 
developed  in  the  fertile  and  hospitable  Valley  a  sturdy  and  con- 
servative people  who  at  once  furnished  generous  patronage  and, 
even  to  the  present  day,  a  wise  and  conservative  business  control. 
The  location  of  the  school  in  Virginia  itself  has  had  great 
significance.  Whether  we  can  agree  that  all  culture  in  our  country 
had  its  origin  in  Virginia  and  that  all  the  best  families  stem  from 
the  Old  Dominion  (for  there  is  still  New  England,  and  South 
Carolina,  if  you  will),  certainly  we  can  agree  that  in  practically 
every  section  of  our  land  there  comes  to  some  the  meuzzin  call, 
when  culturally  and  educationally  the  family  face  is  bo\ved  in 
solemn  reverence  in  the  direction  of  the  source — Virginia.  And 
so  through  the  century  children  of  Virginia  families  and  their 
children  and  children's  children  have  returned  and  are  returning 
to  Mary  Baldwin,  and  Hampden- Sydney,  and  Charlottesville,  and 
Lexington, 

Another  force  that  must  be  noted  in  the  life  of  the  seminary 
and  college  has  been  the  impact  of  certain  great  personalities. 
Of  these  there  are  four  whose  contributions  were  great  and  whom 
we  should  honor  today  in  a  special  manner.  They  are  the  Rev- 
erend Rufus  William  Bailey,  the  founder ;  Miss  Marv^  Julia  Bald- 
win, almost  a  second  founder;  Mr.    William  Wayt    King,  the 
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business  man;  and  Dr.  Abel  Mclver  Fraser,  who  as  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  held  together  the  institution  and  its 
supporters  by  the  very  moral  stature  of  the  man,  and  in  a  states- 
manlike  manner  guided  the  seminary  through  those  years  when 
it  was  in  the  throes  of  change  and  reorganization,  finally  serving 
as  the  first  president  of  Mary  Baldwin  College. 

There  are  many  others,  a  vast  number,  whose  faithfulness 
through  the  years  calls  today  for  praise  and  honor. 

There  have  been,  however,  certain  influences  in  the  history 
of  the  college  that  are  more  subtle  and  intangible  than  those 
mentioned  but  which  are  none  the  less  real  and  significant.  The 
educational  and  social  philosophies  of  the  institution  in  different 
periods  and  under  different  leaders  have  shown  a  consistency 
and  a  continuity  that  particularly  command  attention.  The  educa- 
tional philosophy  of  Miss  Baldwin,  for  example,  since  hers  was 
the  longest  administration,  is  of  special  interest  and  importance. 
It  appears  that  hers  was  a  wise  synthesis  of  the  two  educational 
philosophies  generally  recognized  today,  the  functional  and  the 
philosophical,  or  essentialist.  Thus  were  combined  the  practical 
values  of  education  as  preparation  for  living  and  the  cultural 
values  of  the  liberal  arts  tradition. 

The  continuity  also  of  the  social  philosophy  of  the  school  is 
particularly  challenging  in  that  it  has  always  been  highly  demo- 
cratic at  heart  even  in  the  presence  often  of  an  aristocratic  en- 
vironment and  influence. 

These  abiding  philosophies  throughout  all  of  the  first  centur> 
along  with  an  insistence  always  upon  the  basic  value  of  sound 
scholarship  have  caused  the  college  group  to  think  in  terms  of 
the  complete  personality  and  have  emphasized  always  the  values 
of  true  democratic  thought  and  living. 

One  other  essential  factor  that  appears  to  the  student  who 
is  searching  for  the  explanation  of  the  long  life  of  the  college  is 
found  in  the  fact  that,  herself  the  daughter  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  institution  has  always  had  a  clearly  defined  purpose, 
consistently  held  in  the  mind ;  namely,  the  preparation  of  Christian 
young  womanhood  that  it  might  find  opportunity  for  its  highest 
expression  in  the  Christian  home.  And  this  integrity  of  purpose 
has  seemed  to  reappear  in  those  who  have,  by  living  in  that 
atmosphere,  become  the  exponents  of  the  ideals  and  purposes  of 
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the  institution.  It  has  often  been  said  that  the  words  "Mary  Bald- 
win girl"  suggest  a  rather  well  defined  type  of  person. 

These  are  not  all  of  the  factors  that  could  be  found,  but  they 
appear  to  be  the  more  important  ones.  I  believe  that  it  can  be 
said  that  the  century-long  evolution — or  synthesis — of  these 
factors  and  forces  has  produced  an  institutional  personality  that 
is  Mary  Baldwin. 

And  now,  what  of  the  second  century?  Mary  Baldwin  rounds 
out  her  first  hundred  years  of  service  in  the  higher  education  of 
women  in  a  crisis  that  demands  critical  examination  of  all  our 
institutions  and  practices.  Mary  Baldwin  has  not  only  survived 
national  crises  in  the  past,  but  has  emerged  from  each  crisis  with 
a  larger  ideal  for  women's  education,  which  found  expression 
in  an  expanded  program  of  study  and  social  service. 

In  the  darkest  hour  of  the  Civil  War,  Miss  Baldwin  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  Seminary,  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  thesis 
of  Dr.  Bailey,  its  founder  and  her  own  teacher,  that  a  liberal 
education  for  women  was  even  more  essential  for  the  perpetuation 
and  progress  of  Christian  civilization  than  that  for  men.  With 
an  appreciation  of  the  increasing  demand  for  educated  women. 
Miss  Baldwin  was  not  content  merely  to  save  the  Seminary  from 
closing,  as  all  other  schools  in  Staunton  had  closed,  but  insisted, 
with  the  war  still  in  progress,  on  expanding  its  curriculum.  With 
the  assistance  of  Dr.  William  H.  McGuffey,  Professor  of  Moral 
Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  the  program  of  studies 
was  reorganized  on  the  general  plan  of  that  of  the  University 
of  Virginia  to  provide  women  with  an  education  equal  to  that  of 
men.  Thus  under  the  shadow  of  the  University  of  Virginia  with 
its  liberal  traditions  of  learning,  "Miss  Baldwin's  School" 
immediately  became  famous  in  the  South  and  began  to  attract 
patrons  from  other  sections  of  the  country  seeking  Virginia  cul- 
ture for  their  daughters. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary,  as  the  school  had  been  renamed  in 
1895  in  honor  of  Miss  Baldwin,  continued  to  follow  her  tradi- 
tional system.  As  early  as  1912  the  alumnae  had  become  con- 
cerned about  the  status  of  their  Alma  Mater.  It  required  the  crisis 
of  the  First  World  War,  however,  to  break  the  established  habits, 
to  overcome  the  inertia,  or  perhaps  the  caution  and  conservatism 
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to  which  Institutions  are  prone.  The  four-year  college  was  realized 
in  1923. 

Much  yet  remained  to  be  done,  however,  before  Mary  Bald- 
win could  meet  the  regional  and  national  standards  for  a  college 
of  the  first  rank.  We  remember  again  the  financial  crash  of  1929 
and  the  consequent  economic  depression  of  the  1930's.  In  spite 
of  the  uncertainty  of  these  years,  however,  Mary  Baldwin  raised 
her  curriculum,  secured  a  faculty  of  approved  rating,  increased 
her  library,  laboratories,  and  other  educational  equipment,  and 
improved  her  program  of  physical  and  social  life,  with  the  re- 
sult that  within  that  decade  she  was  approved  by  the  highest 
educational  authority,  the  Association  of  American  Universities, 
as  a  college  of  the  first  rank.  Miss  Baldwin's  ideal  that  her 
school  should  equal  the  best  has  been  again  attained.  But  the 
attainment  is  not  a  prize  that  can  be  grasped  and  held.  It  must 
be  continuously  pursued. 

In  every  crisis  of  the  century  there  has  been  a  movement  for- 
ward and  upward,  and  so  in  the  midst  of  a  second  World  War, 
Mary  Baldwin  begins  her  second  century,  planning  and  building 
for  the  future,  with  the  conviction  that  whatever  that  future  may 
be,  women  with  a  liberal  culture  will  be  needed  more  than  ever 
before.  She  is  not  only  building  for  the  future,  but  building  the 
future,  for  it  is  now.  In  times  of  crisis  there  is  a  heightened  con- 
sciousness, a  quickened  intelligence,  a  release  of  moral  energies, 
that  make  change  possible,  the  cutting  away  of  outworn  ideas 
and  practices,  the  appreciation  of  what  is  vital  and  essential. 
Moreover,  a  crisis  such  as  this  proves  the  matter;  Mary  Bald- 
win has  stood  the  test  before,  but  only  by  advancing  in  a  time  of 
national  stress.  Today  the  challenge  comes  again  to  those  who 
love  the  memories  and  traditions  of  the  past  and  who  value  her 
services  in  the  present,  to  make  her  fully  equal  to  the  needs  and 
responsibilities  of  the  future. 

And  so  following  this  parallel  of  history  we  accept  the 
challenge  which  is  for  us  all  a  part  of  our  heritage.  And,  as  your 
leader,  I  believe  that  I  speak  for  you  now  in  this  high  and  solemn 
moment  of  commitment.  For  the  Board  of  Trustees  I  speak, 
pledging  anew  our  loyalty  to  the  vision  and  ideals  that  constitute 
Mary  Baldwin.   For  the  administration  and  faculty  of  the  college. 
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I  speak.  For  the  students  and  those  thousands  of  alumnae  that  are 
scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  I  speak.  For  all  these  I  dare 
pledge  a  loyalty  to  the  task  that  is  ours,  commensurate  with  our 
responsibility.  To  all  the  friends  of  Mary  Baldwin,  to  all  who 
believe  in  the  Christian,  higher  education  of  women — to  all  such, 
we  issue  the  challenge  and  the  invitation  to  be  one  with  us  in 
this  hour  of  commitment. 
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103.  Staunton  Spectator,  June  11,  1851.  Copies  of  some  letters  of  the 
Reverend  William  B.  Browne  have  just  come  into  the  possession  of  the 
college  through  Colonel  O.  K.  ToUey,  a  grand-nephew  of  Corbett,  Md. 
These  letters  were  written  by  Mr.  Browne  to  his  sister  from  Staunton 
during  the  years  1851  to  1855  and  give  interesting  details  of  the  ups  and 
the  downs  of  the  Seminary  in  these  early  years.  For  some  months  Mr. 
Browne,  his  wife,  Sarah,  and  his  small  son,  Willie,  lived  in  the  Seminary, 
where  they  had  a  parlor,  bedroom,  and  basement  kitchen  in  the  one  build- 
ing of  that  day,  Main.  Soon  he  rented  a  house  in  Staunton  and  took 
eight  or  ten  girls  to  board.  Before  he  left  the  contract  had  been  let  by 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  the  construction  of  a  new  building  as  a 
residence  for  the  principal  and  twenty  to  twenty-five  girls.  This  plan  was 
later  modified  and  the  annexes  to  Main  built  instead  of  the  separate 
building.  Mr.  Browne  declared  that  he  had  to  get  up  at  daybreak  or  be- 
fore, feed  his  two  cows,  and  make  three  fires  in  the  Seminary  before  the 
beginning  of  the  school  day.  He  and  his  wife,  he  said,  had  to  look  after 
the  girls  like  children  to  keep  them  out  of  mischief.  There  were  problems 
of  illness,  too,  influenza,  dysentery,  etc.,  and  one  of  the  most  promising 
students  died. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  school  had  declined  before  Mr.  Browne's 
arrival.  The  patronage  of  Staunton  was  now  divided  with  three  seminaries 
for  young  women  here.  Mr.  Browne  declared :  "There  is  great  rivalry 
here  among  the  Seminaries  of  the  different  denominations  and  much 
sectarian  feeling.  The  Episcopal  school  is  at  the  present  time  at  the  top 
of  the  wheel.  The  Methodists  are  struggling  up  and  trying  by  every  means 
to  get  alongside  of  them,  and  we  are  pursuing  the  even  tenor  of  our 
way... and  very  sure  of  ultimate  success."  In  the  second  year  the  school 
opened  with  forty-nine  with  more  anticipated  up  to  sixty.  Apparently, 
this  enrollment  was  maintained.  Mr.  Browne's  observations  in  later  letters 
referred  not  to  problems  of  the  patronage  but  to  the  difficulties  of  in- 
spiring youth  with  a  proper  appreciation  of  the  privilege  of  education. 
Beginning  with  his  wife  and  his  sister,  Fannie  Snyder,  as  assistants,  he 
soon  had  to  employ  another  teacher.  Miss  Whelan  of  Philadelphia  came, 
a  woman  "very  ladylike  and  a  capital  teacher,  albeit  a  little  old-maidish." 
Before  the  end  of  the  third  year  he  declared  that  he  would  have  to  have 
two  teachers  besides  Fannie  (Mrs.  Browne  was  now  too  busy  with  the 
boarding  students  to  teach).  Increase  of  music  pupils  made  necessary  the 
purchase  of  a  new  piano.    Students  were  beginning  to  come  from  outside 
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Augusta  County.  He  referred  to  ^Miss  Inskeep  from  Hampshire  County, 
who  lived  120  miles  from  Staunton.  But  Mrs.  Howard,  of  Baltimore, 
whose  daughter  he  sought  to  secure  as  a  student,  thought  it  was  unwise 
to  send  her  so  far  from  home.  Commencement  brought  examinations,  a 
concert,  and  a  party  to  the  graduating  class,  as  well  as  the  collection  of 
accounts,  since  he  was  his  own  business  manager. 

In  addition  to  his  duties,  physical  and  educational  in  connection  with 
his  boarding  house  and  school,  Mr.  Browne  was  busy  in  the  community. 
He  preached  often  at  the  city  churches  both  Presbyterian  and  Methodist, 
and  after  Mr.  Smith  left,  in  1854,  he  occupied  the  Presbyterian  pulpit  for 
some  time.  He  also  preached  at  neighboring  cotmtry  churches.  The  ser- 
vices of  the  school  to  Western  State  Hospital  had  already  begun.  He 
preached  to  several  hundred  there  whom  he  declared  "very  attentive." 

"This  is  the  greatest  country  in  the  world,"  he  wrote  his  sister,  "with 
more  limestone  than  you  can  think  of  in  a  week"  (she  was  trying  to 
promote  a  quarry  in  Maryland).  Staunton  he  pronounced  "as  moral  a 
town  as  I  ever  saw,  and  a  stirring  prosperous  place."  But  Mr.  Browne 
was  restless.  The  western  fever  had  caught  him,  and  he  wanted  to  go  to 
California.  As  it  turned  out,  however,  he  accepted  a  place  to  teach  Latin 
in  Centre  College,  Kentucky. 

In  a  letter  Colonel  ToUey  gives  a  brief  biography  of  his  great-uncle, 
who  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1817.  To  quote  from  his  lettei  :-  "Uncle 
William  started  out  as  a  tanner,  but  in  1842  he  lost  his  health,  or  thought 
he  did,  and  began  to  study  to  become  a  Presbyterian  clergyman.  After 
preliminary  training,  he  entered  Jefferson  College,  now  Washington  and 
Jefferson  College,  in  Pennsylvania.  Here  he  graduated  in  1847.  He 
graduated  in  1849  at  Union  Theological  Seminary,  majoring  in  Hebrew 
.  .  .  while  there  he  also  taught  Latin  at  Hampden-Sydney  College.  .  .  . 
He  was  licensed  in  1849  and  had  a  mission  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  until  1850, 
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303,  539-540;  Staunton  chapter  of 
sponsors  concerts  and  lectures,  383, 
531,  542;  secure  representation  on 


the  Board  of  Trustees,  418;  office 
provided  for  the  Association  of, 
426,  427,  543 ;  contribution  of  to  the 
redecoration  of  the  college  parlors, 
429-430;  contributions  of  to  the  li- 
brary, 459;  aid  in  building  the  en- 
rollment, 462 ;  in  the  Second  World 
War,  535 ;  progress  in  the  organi- 
zation of,  536-542;  secure  an  ex- 
ecutive secretary,  543 ;  secretaries 
of,  543;  national  presidents  of,  543; 
relations  of  to  the  college  group, 
544-545 ;  in  the  Centennial  Com- 
mencement,  560-561;  Sullivan 
Award  to,  560;  gifts  of  to  the  Col- 
lege, 560-561. 

Alumnae  Association,  as  member  of 
the  National  Alumnas  Council,  543. 

Alumnae  Club  House,  purchase  of  by 
the  College,  426;  use  of  as  office, 
431,  543 ;  as  a  college  social  center, 
431,  545. 

Alumnae  Missionary  Scholarship,  467, 
546-547. 

Alumnae  Scholarship,  199,  467,  547. 

Alumnae  Week-end,  451,  543. 

American  Association  for  the  Ad- 
vancement of  Science,  441. 

American  Association  of  University 
Women,  first  chapter  of  in  Staun- 
ton organized,  341 ;  accepts  Mary 
Baldwin  graduates  as  members,  460. 

American  Bible  Society,  contributions 
to,  494. 

American  Colonization  Society,  Dr. 
Bailey  as  agent  of,  43-44. 

American  Council  on  Education, 
Mary  Baldwin  College  a  member 
of,  460. 

American  Institute  of  Chemists,  441. 

American  Mission  Girls'  School 
(Egypt),  aid  to,  494. 

American  Scholars,  441. 

Annexes  to  Main  Building,  construc- 
tion of,  57-59. 

Apple  Basket,  custom  of,  521. 
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Apple  Orchard,  purchase  of,  220,  300; 
administration  of,  241-242. 

Arnold,  Reba  Andrews,  543. 

Arithmetic,  teaching  of  in  the  Semi- 
nary, 21,  23. 

Art,  instruction  in,  24-26,  60,  104,  252, 
255,  256,  322,  323,  324,  457-458. 

Art  Building,  228,  432. 

Art  Club,  375, 458, 502-503. 

Art  Exhibition,  as  a  feature  of  com- 
mencement, 173,  379,  527. 

Associated  Collegiate  Press,  508. 

Association  Day,  371. 

Association  of  American  Colleges, 
Mary  Baldwin  College  a  member 
of,  460. 

Association  of  American  Universi- 
ties, on  physical  condition  of  Mary 
Baldwin  College,  432;  places  Mary 
Baldwin  on  the  approved  list  of 
colleges,  460. 

Astronomy,  instruction  in,  19-20,  98, 
456. 

Athletic  Association,  appearance  of, 
351;  revival  of,  354;  early  activities 
of,  354-355;  as  integrating  force 
in  the  student  body,  362,  372,  468, 
498,  499;  contributions  of  to  tennis 
courts,  426 ;  sports  program  of,  483- 
488;  contributions  to  the  social  Ufe 
of  the  College,  484. 

Athletic  Federation  of  College  Wom- 
en, membership  of  the  Athletic  As- 
sociation in,  484. 

Athletic  Spirit,  334. 

Atkinson,  Gloria  Jones,  542. 

Augusta  County,  historical  facts 
about,  4;  early  schools  for  women 
in,  5 ;  patronage  of,  31 ;  tribute  of 
Dr.  Bailey  to,  43;  devotion  of  Mr. 
King  to,  245. 

Augusta  Female  Seminary,  local 
background  of,  4,  5-6 ;  founding  of, 
10;  relations  of  with  the  church, 
10-12,  82,  132,  159-160;  early  loca- 
tions of,  12-13 ;  opening  and  early 


days  of,  13,  34-36,  60-61 ;  first  build- 
ing of,  14-15;  Plan  of,  15-16;  incor- 
poration of,  16;  curriculum  of,  19- 
29,  85-98,  101-106;  standards  and 
objectives  of,  29-30,  65,  81,  85; 
under  the  administration  of  Dr. 
Bailey,  30-43 ;  reports  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  on,  40-41 ;  difficulties 
of  in  the  1850's,  53-54 ;  building  ex- 
pansion of,  57-58,  139-144;  estab- 
lishment of  the  boarding  depart- 
ment in,  57,  59;  in  the  Civil  War, 
62-63,  73-78;  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Miss  Baldwin,  65-209;  po- 
sition of  in  the  higher  education  of 
women,  65,  81,  85;  social  and  re- 
ligious objectives  of,  82-85;  opin- 
ions on,  113-116;  administrative  or- 
ganization of,  134-136;  grounds  and 
buildings  of,  139-144;  new  charter 
of,  203 ;  change  of  name  of  to  Mary 
Baldwin  Seminary,  203. 

Augvista  Female  Seminary  Annual, 
origin  of,  94;  character  of,  94,  138, 
156-157,  163,  193,  194-195,  196,  365. 

Augusta  Military  Academy,  192,  282, 
488,  492. 

Augusta  Sanitarium,  purchase  of 
property  of,  231. 

"Aurora,"  142,  430. 

Austin,  Ida  Smith,  424,  551-552. 

Austin  College,  Dr.  Bailey  as  presi- 
dent of,  46. 


B 


Back  Gallery,  reconstruction  of,  225- 
226. 

Bailey,  Elizabeth,  30,  35. 

Bailey,  Harriet,  30,  35. 

Bailey,  Mary,  30,  35. 

Bailey,  Margaret,  462. 

Bailey,  Rufus  William,  as  founder  of 
the  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  6-7 ; 
ancestry  of,  7-8 ;  early  life  and  edu- 
cation of,  8;  as  teacher  and  pastor 
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in  New  England,  8;  work  of  in 
South  and  North  Carolina,  8-9; 
attitude  of  to  South,  9;  educational 
philosophy  of,  16-18 ;  opinions  of  on 
the  course  of  study  for  a  school 
for  women,  22-27;  progress  of  the 
Augusta  Female  Seminary  under, 
39-42 ;  influence  of  on  Miss  Bald- 
win, 42;  as  a  citizen  of  Staunton 
and  Augusta  County,  42-43;  in- 
fluence of  on  the  construction  of 
the  Manse  (Woodrow  Wilson 
Birthplace),  43;  attitude  of  to  poli- 
tics, 43 ;  as  the  Virginia  agent  of 
the  American  Colonization  Society, 
43-44;  position  of  on  slavery,  44; 
letters  of  on  abolition,  45-46;  as 
professor  and  president  of  Austin 
College,  46;  receives  degree  from 
Hampden-Sydney,  46;  death  of, 
46;  writings  of,  47-50;  influence  of 
on  education  in  the  United  States, 
47-50;  portraits  of,  48,  142;  ob- 
servance of  Founders'  Day  in  honor 
of,  525-527;  as  represented  in  the 
Centennial  Commencement,  560-561. 

Baker,  Ray  Stannard,  quoted  186- 
187,  269-270;  on  Wilson  Memorial, 
304. 

Baker,  W.  E.,  420. 

Baldwin,  B.  G.,  70. 

Baldwin,  John  B.,  70,  115. 

Baldwin,  Joseph  G.,  70. 

Baldwin,  Mary  Julia,  as  student  in 
the  Augusta  Female  Seminary,  31, 
35,  41,  42;  as  second  founder  of  the 
Seminary,  65  ;  educational  ideals  of, 
65-66,  85 ;  achievements  of,  65-67, 
209;  physical  handicaps  of,  67-69, 
71;  ancestry  of,  68;  childhood  of, 
68-69;  education  of,  69-70;  person- 
al appearance  of,  70-71 ;  early  teach- 
ings of,  71-72;  in  Civil  War,  72; 
Bee  Hive  Seminary  of,  72;  admin- 
istration of  in  the  Civil  War,  Ti- 
78;  letter  of  to  Mr.  John  Wayt,  74- 


75 ;  social  ideals  of,  84-85 ;  concern 
of  for  the  health  of  the  students, 
109-110;  opinions  on  the  adminis- 
tration of,  113-116;  relation  of  to 
teachers  and  teaching,  116-117;  as  a 
teacher,  130-131 ;  relations  of  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  131-133 ;  letter 
of  to  Miss  McClung,  134;  adminis- 
trative organization  of,  134-136; 
room  of  in  Brick  House,  139;  pur- 
chase of  "Aurora"  by,  142 ;  furnish- 
ing of  Seminary  by,  142;  discipline 
of,  148-159;  letter  of  on  the  cor- 
respondence of  the  girls,  153-154; 
religious  interest  and  influence  of, 
159-160,  162-163,  205,  355-356,  546- 
547;  trip  of  to  Europe,  164;  opin- 
ions of  on  the  position  of  women, 
165 ;  letter  of  to  a  patron,  177 ;  love 
of  animal  pets  by,  184-185 ;  as  a 
member  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion, 197;  Seminary  renamed  in 
honor  of,  203  ;  philanthropy  of,  205 ; 
bequests  of,  205-206 ;  memorial  win- 
dow to,  208-209;  observance  of 
October  Fourth  in  honor  of,  389, 
399,  400,  504,  525-527,  541 ;  as  rep- 
resented in  the  Centennial  Com- 
mencement, 561. 

Baldwin,  William  D.,  68-69. 

Ballagh,  Carrie,  548. 

Bankhead,  Tallulah,  373,  551. 

Barnard  College,  80,  331. 

Barnwell,  Lila  Ripley,  239,  552. 

Bates,  Frances,  335. 

Baylor,  Jacob,  51,  561. 

Beardsworth,  Thomas,  339. 

Beauty  and  Midget,  185. 

Beckham,  Mrs.  J.  C,  552. 

Beecher,  Catherine,  on  the  higher 
education  of  women,  79. 

Bee  Hive  Seminary,  72. 

Belgian  Congo,  missionaries  in,  496. 

Bell,  Lottie  Witherspoon,  548. 

Bell,  Sarah,  42, 419. 

Bethlehem  Female  Seminary,  5. 
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Bettie  Bickle  Home,  Y.W.C.A,  aid 
to,  495. 

Bible,  study  of  not  included  in  the 
curriculum  in  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, 22,  96-97;  beginnings  of  in- 
struction in,  96-97 ;  additions  to  the 
courses  in,  251-252;  college  work 
in,  254,  320,  448,  449,  452,  489. 

Bickle,  Minnie,  495. 

"Big  Sisters,"  492. 

Biology,  instruction  in,  322,  448,  449, 
455-456. 

Birthday  dinners,  custom  of,  517. 

Black,  Mary  Benham  Mitchell,  541. 

Blackley,  James  H.,  421. 

Blakely,  Hunter  B.,  315-316,  413,  420, 
421-422. 

Blanton,  Wyndham,  413, 422. 

Bledsoe,  Mary  Lou,  118. 

Bledsoe,  Thomas  A.,  421. 

Bluestocking,  not  issued  during  the 
First  World  War,  281-282;  as  ex- 
pression of  student  life,  363;  as  a 
publication  of  the  Literary  Society, 
365;  as  a  publication  of  the  junior 
class,  365 ;  honors  of,  365-366,  505 ; 
interest  of  in  the  history  of  Mary 
Baldwin,  505-506;  Centennial  issue 
of,  505. 

Board  of  Trustees,  institution  of,  11, 
15;  objectives  of  in  establishing  the 
Seminary,  16,  18,  20-22,  23,  31 ;  early 
reports  of  on  the  Seminary,  40-41 ; 
members  of,  50-53,  56-57,  416-422; 
activities  of  during  Miss  Baldwin's 
administration,  131-133 ;  secures 
change  in  the  charter,  203 ;  influ- 
ence of  after  the  death  of  Miss 
Baldwin,  218-221 ;  conservative  fi- 
nancial policy  of,  223,  224;  attitude 
of  toward  the  registration  of  the 
Seminary  as  a  junior  college,  259- 
262;  sanctions  junior  college  idea, 
260;  contributions  of  to  the  birth- 
day entertainment  for  Wilson,  265 ; 
fears  of  as  to  the  effect  of  the  First 


World  War  on  the  Seminary,  276; 
petition  of  against  an  army  camp  at 
Staunton,  277;  sanctions  the  trans- 
fer of  the  Seminary  to  the  control 
of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Vir- 
ginia, 294;  reports  of  on  the  status 
of  the  Seminary  and  on  conditions 
set  for  the  transfer  to  the  Synod, 
295-297 ;  accepts  amendments  of  the 
Synod  as  to  terms  of  transfer,  297 ; 
action  of  on  a  request  of  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church  for  stu- 
dent attendance,  356-357;  appoints 
Dr.  Jarman  as  president  of  Mary 
Baldwin  College,  411;  under  the 
administration  of  President  Jar- 
man,  411-422;  requests  the  Synod 
to  re-define  and  restate  its  obliga- 
tion to  the  College,  412;  approves 
the  re-definition  made  of  relation- 
ship to  the  Church,  413 ;  under  the 
charter  of  1939,  414-415 ;  history  o£ 
since  the  Civil  War,  416-422;  Dr. 
Jarman  encourages  wider  geo- 
graphical representation  on,  418; 
alumnae  representation  on,  418-419; 
vice-presidency  of  created,  419. 

Bocock,  John  H.,  83. 

Boiler  House,  234. 

Booker,  J.  E.,  420. 

Bookkeeping.   See  Business  Training. 

Botany,  instruction  in,  23,  98. 

Bowles,  W.  A.,  417. 

Bowling  Alley,  construction  of,  110; 
use  for  classrooms,  110,  223;  re- 
moval of,  239. 

Bowman,  Francis  Henry,  420. 

Boxwoods,  238,  266,  423, 426,  560. 

Boys'  Industrial  School,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
aid  to,  494. 

Bradford,  Kenneth,  281, 282,  346. 

Brand,  Virginia,  549. 

Brazil,  missionaries  and  mission 
school  in,  123-125,  360,  548. 

Brick  House,  erection  of,  139;  re- 
modelling of  as  McClung  Hall,  225. 
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Bridgets,  Ann  Preston,  551. 

Bridges,  Dorothy  Hisey,  541. 

Bridgewater  College,  499. 

British  relief,  aid  to,  494. 

Broman,  Carl,  441, 442,  502. 

Brooke,  Elizabeth  W.,  553. 

Brown,  A.  L.,  103, 120,  121,  130. 

Brown,  Hilda,  557. 

Brown,  F.L.,  421. 

Brown,  William,  51,  56,  57,  133, 419. 

Browne,  William  B.,  as  principal  of 
the  Seminary,  55,  58-59. 

Bruton,  Hattie  Barnes,  126. 

Bryn  Mawr,  80. 

Bull,  Elizabeth  (Libby)  Alby,  360, 
547,  548,  549. 

Bull,  Virginia,  360,  547. 

Bumgardner,  Augusta,  555. 

Bumgardner,  Eugenia,  286-287,  543. 

Burke,  William  A.,  421. 

Burruss,  J.  A.,  299,  319,  413, 421. 

Business  Training,  curriculum  in, 
105-106;  school  of,  105;  expansion 
of  during  the  First  World  War, 
279-280 ;  instruction  in,  324,  455. 

Butler,  Thomas,  207,  241. 


Cssar  and  Pompey  (Ham  and  Jam), 
141, 404,  524-525. 

Caldwell,  Carrie  Preston  Bell,  552. 

Calisthenics,  in  seminaries  for  wom- 
en, 26 ;  opinions  of  Dr.  B.  M.  Smith 
on,  26;  teaching  of  in  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary,  111-113. 

Calisthenics  Hall,  110,  194.  See  also 
Girls'  Parlor. 

Cambridge  University,  debate  with, 
499,  500. 

Campbell,  Edmund  D.,  558,  560-561. 

Campbell,  Mrs.  Edmund  D.  See 
Elizabeth  Pf  ohl. 

Campbell,  H.D.,  6, 421. 

Campbell,  J.  L.,  30. 

Campbell,  W.  J.,  as  principal  of  the 
Seminary,  54. 


Camp  Coolidge,  277-278, 401-402. 

Campus  Comments,  origin  of,  369; 
evolution  of  in  early  years,  369-370; 
expansion  of,  506-508;  use  of  for 
training  in  journalism,  508. 

Carmack,  Elizabeth  Stephens,  remi- 
niscences of  on  life  in  the  Semi- 
nary, 34-36;  birthday  celebration  of 
as  oldest  alumna,  36. 

Carolling,  custom  of  instituted,  361- 
362;  as  part  of  the  Christmas  cele- 
bration, 519. 

Carper,  Bessie  Stollenwerck,  496,  549. 

Carroll,  Mary  Swan,  508. 

Centennial,  of  the  founding  of  Mary 
Baldwin,  557-564;  the  events  of, 
557,  559. 

Centennial  Commencement,  559-562. 

Centennial  Pageant,  560-561. 

Certificates  of  Proficiency,  98-99. 

Chalenor,  Elizabeth  Hanger,  293,  539- 
540,  543. 

Chamberlain,  Hope  Summerell,  129, 
130,  138,  139,  143,  146,  176,  179,  550. 

Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Staunton 
and  Augusta  County,  campaigns  of 
for  funds  for  Mary  Baldwin  Col- 
lege, 297-298,  301,  302,  306-307,  309, 
557. 

Chapel  (the  Waddell  Chapel),  trans- 
fer of  to  the  Seminary,  132;  re- 
modelling of,  139;  use  of  as  study 
hall,  143,  427;  discussions  of  the 
remodelling  of,  226;  Mr.  King's 
plan  for  the  replacement  of,  226- 
227;  naming  of,  227;  alumnae  pe- 
tition for  the  preservation  of,  228; 
associations  of  Woodrow  Wilson 
with,  228 ;  fire  hazard  in,  233 ; 
changes  in,  427-428. 

Chapel,  required  attendance  at,  356, 
475,  477,  491 ;  programs  of,  490,  498, 
513. 

Chapel  Hall,  provision  of  for  dormi- 
tory, 139;  student  objections  to, 
229-230. 
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Charter,  o£  1845,  granted  to  the  Au- 
gusta Female  Seminary,  16;  of 
1895,  to  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary, 
203 ;  of  1923,  to  Mary  Baldwin  Col- 
lege, 299;  of  1939,  413-415. 

Chase,  Richard,  instruction  in  danc- 
ing by,  488. 

Chatterton,  Minnie,  327,  335. 

Chautauqua  reading  circles,  partici- 
pation of  alumnae  in,  200-201,  363. 

Cheek,  Gertrude  Messer,  428,  563. 

Chemistry,  instruction  in,  20,  23,  98, 
254,  320,  322,  448,  449,  455. 

Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Railroad,  115, 
343. 

Childs,  G.  G.,  421. 

China,  missionaries  and  mission 
school  in,  360,  548-549. 

Chinese  relief,  contributions  to,  494, 
512. 

Christian,  Bolivar,  421. 

Christian,  Ellen  Howison,  540. 

Christmas,  observance  of,   188-189, 
361-362, 492,  494,  519. 

Church  affihations  of  students,  160- 
161,  357-358, 491. 

Church  attendance,  rules  on,  33,  160- 
161,  356-358,  490-491;  attitude  of 
students  to,  358,  491. 

Church  Parlors,  228,  229,  276-277.  See 
also  Teachers'  Home  and  Fraser 
Hall. 

"Circus  benches,"  provision  of,  170; 
comments  on,  174-175,  378,  379;  re- 
moval of,  427. 

Civil  War,  influence  of  on  seminaries, 
3,  80;  life  in  the  Augusta  Female 
Seminary  during,  62,  63,  73-78. 

Clark,  Anna  Maria  Miller,  13. 

Class  Day,  institution  of,  372 ;  observ- 
ance of,  379,  380,  527,  528;  of  the 
Centennial  Commencement,  559- 
560. 

Classes,  organization  of,  362,  372;  con- 
tributions of,  426,  428,  431,  562. 

Cochran,  James  A.,  51. 


Cochran,  Margaret,  426. 

Coke,  John  A.,  422. 

Colleges  for  women,  early  history  of, 
78-81;  opposition  to,  79-80;  pro- 
gress of  after  the  Civil  War,  80-81 ; 
idea  of  accepted,  212 ;  expansion  of, 
213,  445;  in  the  Second  World 
War,  445,  533. 

Colors,  adoption  of  by  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary,  193. 

Commencement,  character  and  de- 
scription of,  38-39,  172-176,  325,  379- 
380,  527-529 ;  in  the  centennial  year, 
559-562. 

Committee  on  Surveying  and  Plan- 
ning, appointment  of  to  plan  for 
the  centennial  and  the  new  century, 
556. 

Composition,  study  of,  24,  93 ;  special 
classes  in  revived,  250;  requirement 
of,  448. 

Conlan,  Czarina  Colbert,  554. 

"Conservatory"  (sun  parlor),  234- 
235,  238. 

Conservatory  of  Music,  creation  of, 
102 ;  status  of,  102. 

Cooke,  Richard  D.,  422. 

Cooking  School,  106. 

Coolidge,  Calvin,  visit  of  as  Presi- 
dent to  Staunton,  402. 

Correspondence,  rules  on,  153-154, 
392-393,  431;  letter  of  Miss  Bald- 
win on  the  regulation  of,  153-154. 

Cost  of  education  in  the  Seminary 
and  College,  32,  59-60,  147-148,  278- 
279,  386-387,  465,  533.  See  also 
Fees. 

Cotillion  Club,  374,  504.  See  also 
German  Club. 

Courtenay,  E.  H.,  122. 

Courtenay,  Kate,  122,  130. 

Covered  Way,  139,  236. 

Craig,  Mrs.  W.  R.,  419. 

Crawford,  Caroline  Sowers,  119,  135, 
182. 

Crawford,  James,  51. 
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Crawford,  Mary  Caroline,  212. 

Critcher,  Catherine  C,  502. 

Crone,  William,  524. 

Crosley,  Pauline  Stewart,  287. 

Crossnore  Home  Mission  School,  aid 
to,  360,  494. 

Cunningham,  John  Rood,  563. 

Current    World    History,    course    in 
534. 

Currency,  problems  of  in  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction,  73-75. 

Curriculum,  ideas  on  and  first  organi- 
zation of,  19-29;  expansion  of,  39, 
60;  reorganization  of  under  Miss 
Baldwin,  85-98;  influence  of  Dr. 
McGuffey  on,  88;  plan  of  as  mod- 
elled on  that  of  the  University  of 
Virginia,  88-89;  reorganization  of 
under  Miss  Weimar,  251-257; 
changes  in  in  the  First  World  War, 
279-280;  organization  of  as  four- 
year  college,  317-328;  evolution  of 
since  1929,  445-460;  changes  in  in 
the  Second  World  War,  534-535. 


D 


Baffin,  John  B.,  435, 436. 

Dances,  rules  on,  394,  475,  522-523; 
suggestion  of  alumnae  with  respect 
to,  394;  for  national  defence,  535. 

Dancing,  in  the  gym,  188,  402,  403 ;  in 
the  dining  room,  402,  403,  523;  in- 
struction in,  488;  on  the  Upper 
Back  Gallery,  522-523 ;  in  the  Wil- 
liam Wayt  King  Building,  563. 

Daniel,  Margaret,  541-542. 

Darrow,  Mary  Crawford,  118,  119. 

Darling,  Nina  Price,  558. 

Dartmouth  College,  8. 

Dating,  rules  on,  33,  149,  150-151,  155, 
393-395,  521-523;  present  attitude 
to,  521,  problems  of  due  to  lack  of 
space,  521;  provisions  for,  521; 
studies  of  to  determine  effect  on 
scholastic  standing,  521-522;   tabu- 


lation    of     numbers     of,     522;     at 
dances,  522-523. 
Daughters  at  School,  16. 
Davis,  Noah  K.,  97. 
Davis,  W.  E.,  356,  420. 
Davidson  College,  311,  502,  521,  563. 
Davidson,  Philip,  leads  Work  Confer- 
ence, 534. 
Day,  Elizabeth  Nottingham,  457, 
Day,  Alarjorie,  341,  352,  378. 
Day  students,  rules  concerning,  154; 
reminiscences  of,  181-182 ;  a  lounge 
room  provided  for,  427;  represen- 
tation on  the  Student  Council,  472, 
504;    representation  in   the  Y.   W. 
C.  A.  Cabinet,  504. 
Day  Students  Club,  504. 
Dean  of  Instruction,  office  of  created 

438. 
Dean  of  the  College,  office  of  created, 

436 ;  functions  of,  436-437. 
Debates.   See  Intercollegiate  debates. 
Debating,  instruction  in,  454-455. 
Debating  Club,  499-500. 
Degree,  of  Bachelor  of  Arts,  grant- 
ing   of,     100;     discontinued,    247; 
granted  by  the  college,  320;  require- 
ments for,  320,  447-448. 
Degree,  of  Bachelor  of  Music,  grant- 
ed, 100;  requirements  for,  102;  dis- 
continued, 247. 
Degree,  of  Bachelor  of  Science,  grant- 
ed, 321;  requirements  for,  321-322; 
not  continued,  449. 
Degree,  of  Master  of  Arts,  granted, 
100;  requirements  of,  100;  discon- 
tinued, 100. 
Degrees,    granting   of   by  the    Semi- 
nary, 100;  conferring  of  discontin- 
ued, 247;  granting  of  by  the  Col- 
lege,   320;    requirements    for,    320, 
321-322,  447-448. 
Dejamette,  J.  S.,  503. 
DeReichard,    Elizabeth    Auguste    K., 

335. 
Diescher,  Jean,  506. 
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Dining  room,  description  of,  179,  235- 
236;  enlargement  of,  236;  dances 
in,  402,  403,  523;  improvements  in 
428;  formal  dinners  in,  517. 

Discipline.  See  Rules  and  Regula- 
tions. 

Domestic  Science,  classes  in  taught  in 
the  Church  Parlors  and  the  Girls' 
Parlor,  228;  in  Sky  High,  229; 
instruction  in,  254,  256,  323 ;  experi- 
ments of  classes  in  with  foods 
during  the  First  World  War,  280; 
war  relief  activities  of  classes  in, 
284;  teaching  of  discontinued,  324. 

Dormitory  rooms,  furnishings  of, 
143-144,  234,  236;  demand  for  bet- 
ter accommodations  in,  221-222, 
228,  229;  descriptions  of,  402-403, 
514. 

Douglass,  Frances,  121, 172. 

Douglass,  Sarah,  42. 

Dramatics  and  Speech,  introduction 
of,  as  elocution,  103-104;  public 
performances  in,  171-172,  377,  378; 
500-501;  instruction  in,  255,  324, 
456-457. 

Dramatic  Club,  375,  428, 457,  500-501. 

Dress,  rules  on,  109,  151-153,  391-392; 
for  gymnastics  and  physical  educa- 
tion, 111 ;  adoption  of  a  uniform  in, 
151-152;  statements  against  ex- 
travagance in,  152;  student  criti- 
cism of  rules  on,  157,  392;  problems 
of  due  to  the  location  of  the  Col- 
lege, 479-480;  comments  of  the 
Students'  Handbook  on,  480-481 ; 
discussions  of  in  the  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association,  481. 

Drinking,  475, 478, 479. 

DuBose,  Henry  Wade,  561. 

Dunsmore  Business  College,  118,  217. 

Dunsmore,  J.  G.,  118. 

Dunwody,  Lelia,  122-123. 


East,  Charles,  421. 


East,  W.  H.,  421. 

Echols,  General  John,  115,  343, 421. 

Economics,  instruction  in,  320-321, 
322,  323, 448, 454. 

Edgar,  M.  M.,  421. 

Education,  instruction  in,  320,  322, 
323, 448, 454. 

Egeli,  Bjorn,246,315. 

Eisenberg,  C.  F.  W.,  118,  121,  279, 
338,  377. 

Eisenberg,  Luise,  338,  539. 

Eisenberg,  Mary,  338. 

Electives,  320, 447-448. 

EUza  Embre  Goode  Scholarship,  467. 

Elmira  College,  80,  331. 

Elocution.  See  Dramatics  and  Speech. 

Emmerick,  Marie,  335. 

Emory  College,  408. 

Emory  University,  408,  502. 

Endowment  fund,  interest  of  alumnse 
in,  292-293;  college  campaigns  for, 
300-307,  556-557;  creation  of,  423- 
424;  present  status  of,  424;  future 
plans  for,  556. 

English  language  and  literature,  in- 
struction in,  19-20,  24,  92-95,  250, 
254, 316,  320,  322, 323, 448, 452-453. 

Enrollment,  in  the  early  Seminary,  31, 
58,  59;  during  the  Civil  War,  62, 
74;  in  later  periods,  136-138,  276-277, 
383-384,  460-461;  geographical  dis- 
tribution of,  136-138,  384-385,  463- 
464;  building  of,  461-462;  church 
contribution  to  the  building  of,  461- 
462;  alumnae  contribution  to  the 
building  of,  462. 

Ettinger,  Joel,  120. 

European  travel,  as  directed  by  semi- 
nary teachers,  164,  339-340. 

Examinations,  early  form  of  in  the 
Seminary,  38-39;  change  of  form 
under  Miss  Baldwin,  145 ;  catalogue 
statements  on,  146;  in  later  years, 
389-390 ;  honor  system  on,  476. 

Exchange  students.  See  Institute  of 
International  Education. 
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Expression.  See  Dramatics  and 
Speech. 


Faculty,  in  early  Seminary,  30-31 ; 
prominence  of  family  connections 
on,  30,  119;  size  and  organization 
of,  116-117,  330,  334,  439, 443 ;  quali- 
fications of,  117,  331,  439-440;  pro- 
portion of  men  and  women  on,  118, 
330,  331,  440,  535;  geographic  origin 
of,  118,  330,  440;  local  activities  of, 
120-121,  444-445;  some  outstanding 
members  of,  121-130,  335-344;  in- 
tramural social  activities  of,  129- 
130,  444,  517-519;  need  for  expan- 
sion of,  250;  accepts  conditional 
contracts  in  wartime,  276,  533 ;  in 
First  World  War,  280-281 ;  freedom 
of  teaching  of,  329,  443 ;  alumnae  as 
members  of,  329-330,  342;  religious 
affiliations  of  members  of,  330-331, 
414;  salaries  of,  331-332,  439;  pro- 
visions for  pensions  or  annuities 
for,  332,  442-443;  tenure  of,  333, 
440-441 ;  meetings  of,  333,  443,  444; 
provisions  for  advanced  study  by 
members  of,  442;  factors  in  the 
choice  of,  443-444;  in  the  Second 
World  War,  532,  534,  535. 

Faculty  Advisory  Board,  functions 
of,  472-473 ;  actions  of,  476-477,  479, 
480;  teas  of  during  examinations, 
519. 

Faculty  Parlors,  443, 444. 

Fairchild,  Helen,  117, 121-122. 

Fannie  Webb  Royster  and  Mary 
Stamps  Royster  Scholarship,  467. 

Far  East,  student  interest  in,  490,  493, 
494;  difficulties  of  missionaries  in, 
548-549. 

Farm,  purchase  of,  109;  use  of  for 
garden  and  orchard,  240-241 ;  use 
of  as  athletic  field,  351-352. 

Fauver,  Dorothy  Morriss,  543. 


Federal  Emergency  Relief  Associa- 
tion, student  aid  through,  466. 

Fees,  32,  59-60,  147-148,  278-279,  386- 
387,  465.  See  also  Cost  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Felter,  Jeannette  Baker,  542. 

Finley,  George  B.,  420. 

Fire,  burns  Seminary  barn,  194;  pre- 
cautions against,  232-233 ;  431. 

Firor,  Flora,  118. 

First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Staun- 
ton, influence  of  in  the  founding  of 
the  Seminary,  11-12;  transfers  the 
Chapel  to  the  Seminary,  132;  at- 
tendance of  students  at,  160-161 ; 
356-357;  contributions  of  Miss 
Baldwin  to,  205,  207;  influence  of 
on  life  in  the  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege, 215 ;  removal  of  condition  that 
a  majority  of  the  Board  be  mem- 
bers of,  300;  pastors  of  as  members 
and  presidents  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  420. 

Fletcher,  Patterson,  420. 

Floore,  Florence  C,  551. 

Food,  during  Civil  War,  74,  75-77;  in 
later  years,  109 ;  regulations  on,  109, 
344-345;  from  the  Farm,  240-241; 
from  the  Apple  Orchard,  521. 

Foreign  students,  activities  of,  464- 
465 ;  benefits  of  Mary  Baldwin  to, 
464-465 ;  contributions  of  to  Mary 
Baldwin,  464-465. 

Founders'  Day,  65 ;  observance  of, 
525-527.  See  also  October  Fourth. 

Francis,  James  D.,  420,  558,  562,  563. 

Francis,  Permele  Elliott,  563. 

Eraser,  A.  M.,  on  early  location  of 
the  Seminary,  13 ;  ideas  of  on  the 
position  of  woman,  165-166;  tributes 
of  to  Miss  Baldwin,  204-205;  ap- 
preciation of  of  Mr.  King,  244; 
statements  of  on  the  junior  college 
question,  261 ;  ideal  of  for  the  Semi- 
nary, 260-261 ;  address  of  in  wel- 
come  to   Wilson   on   the   birthday 
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celebration  of  1912,  269-270;  ap- 
proves the  transfer  of  Mary  Bald- 
win to  the  control  of  the  Synod, 
294-295;  elected  president  of  the 
new  Board  of  Trustees  under 
Synod,  299;  elected  president  of 
Mary  Baldwin  College,  299;  report 
of  on  the  establishment  of  the  Col- 
lege, 299-300;  report  of  on  the  dif- 
ficulties of  conducting  the  College 
and  Seminary  in  the  same  buildings, 
300-301 ;  report  of  on  the  failure  of 
the  Wilson  Memorial  campaign, 
304;  resignation  of  as  president  of 
the  College,  310;  biographical  sketch 
of,  311-312;  services  of  to  Mary 
Baldwin,  311-315;  as  a  minister, 
312;  as  president  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  313 ;  as  president  of  Mary 
Baldwin  College,  313-315;  as  a  citi- 
zen of  Staunton,  315;  portrait  of, 
315 ;  as  patron  of  the  first  organized 
class,  372;  references  to,  418,  420, 
429,  435,  495;  Sullivan  Award  to, 
468. 

Fraser,  Jean,  266,  273. 

Fraser,  Nora,  342. 

Fraser  Hall,  432.  See  also  Church 
Parlors  and  Teachers'  Home. 

Frazier,  WiUiam,  51,  74, 419. 

French,  instruction  in,  19,  20,  21,  30, 
35,  91-92,  252,  254,  320,  322,  323,  448, 
453. 

French  Club,  375,  503. 

French  Table,  92, 126, 453. 

Freshman  Orientation,  449-450,  489, 
545. 

Frost,  Sara  Greenleaf ,  339-340,  377. 

"Full  Graduates,"  of  the  Seminary, 
89, 98,  99, 100, 197,  258, 259,  561. 

Fuller,  Margaret,  19. 

Fulton,  James  A.,  421. 

Fultz,  David,  56. 


Galey,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  C,  562-563. 


Galey,  Ruth  Rose,  562-563. 

Game  Room,  488. 

Gammon,  E.  G.,  558. 

Garden  Club,  504. 

Garden  Clubs  of  Virginia,  restoration 
of  the  Wilson  Birthplace  garden 
by,  433,  504. 

Garden  Party,  as  a  feature  of  com- 
mencement, 527. 

Garnier,  Madame  Russell,  110. 

Garrett,  Nannie,  284,  346,  389. 

General  Education  Board,  294. 

Geneva  Disarmament  Conference, 
student  interest  in,  495-496. 

Geology,  motives  of  teaching  of  in 
early  seminaries,  22;  instruction  in 
in  early  seminaries,  23 ;  instruction 
in  at  Mary  Baldwin  College,  456. 

Georgia  Female  Seminary  (Wesleyan 
College),  32,  80,  148. 

German,  teaching  of  in  the  Seminary, 
92,  252,  254 ;  omitted  from  the  cur- 
riculum during  the  First  World 
War,  279;  reintroduction  of,  322; 
instruction  in,  322,  453. 

German  Club,  279,  374,  403.  See  also 
Cotillion  Club. 

German  (language)  Club,  503. 

Germans,  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
4;  in  early  seminaries  for  women, 
5 ;  on  the  faculty  of  the  Seminary 
and  College,  118,  279,  338-339. 

Gibson,  St.  Pierre,  346. 

Giddens,  Lucien,  556-557. 

Gildersleeve's  Latin  Grammar,  use  of 
in  the  Seminary,  90,  254;  footnotes 
of  required,  329. 

Girls'  Parlor,  228,  235, 402,  403. 

Glasgow,  Ellen,  214. 

Glee  Club,  192-193,  375-376,  377,  456, 
498-499,  501-502. 

Glenmore  Hunt  Club,  485-486. 

Golden  Reports,  146. 

Golden  Rule  Foundation,  aid  to  Chi- 
nese through,  494. 

Goucher  College,  80,  81, 148,  253,  331. 
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Graduates'  Council,  258-259,  292. 
Grafton,  Martha  Stackhouse,  437, 459, 

499,  516,  523,  534. 
Grafton,  Thomas  H.,  459. 
Graham,  Sophie  Peck,  548. 
Grammar,  Dr.  Bailey's  interest  in,  24; 
his  writings  on,  50;  instruction  in, 
24,  92-93,  250,  448. 
Granddaughters  Club,  386,  462,  504. 
Grattan,  Charles,  204,  421. 
Gray,  Mrs.  Jack  Stearns,  401,  551. 
Greek,  study  of,  20,  91,  317,  322, 453. 
Grier,  Lucy  Johns,  552. 
Grinnan,  R.  B.,  422. 

Gymnasium,  construction  o£,  111 ;  cos- 
tume for,  111;  description  of  gym- 
nastic exercises  and  exhibitions  in, 
111-112;  enlargement  of,  230,  352; 
need  of  new  building  for,  351,  355 ; 
construction  of  new  building  for, 
557-558,  562,  563.   See  also  William 
Wayt     King     Auditorium-Gymna- 
sium. 
G3^psy  Hill  Golf  Course,  use  of,  355. 
Haislip,  Irene,  451. 
Hale,  Effie  Lacy,  553. 
Hall,  A.  S.,  51. 
Ham  and  Jam  (Caesar  and  Pompey), 

141,  404,  524-525. 
Hamer,  F.  W.,  118,  162,  172,  338. 
Hamlin,  Alice  May,  340. 
Hampden-Sydney  College,  46,  53,  125, 
367,  409,  456,  459,  499,  500,  502,  535, 
558. 
Hampton  Institute,  531-532. 
Hancock,  Charles  B.,  422. 
Handy,  Margaret  Irving,  553. 
Harnsberger,  A.  Woods,  548. 
Harper,  Kenton,  40. 
Harvard    Orchestra,    concerts    with, 

456,  502. 
Harvard  Pierian  Sodality,  441-442. 
Haughwout,  L.  May,  121,  172. 
Hawes,  Clara,  135-136. 
Hawthorne  Literary  Society,  364. 
Hayes  Memorial  Home,  360,  493.  See 


also  Queen  E.  Aiiller's  Orphanage. 
Hazing,     403-404;      substitution      of 

sophomore  picnic  for,  520-521. 
Health,  statements  of  Dr.  Bailey  on, 
27;  as  cause  of  criticism  of  higher 
education  of  women,  106;  care  of 
in    the    Seminary,     106-110;     Miss 
Baldwin's  reports  on,  109-110;  dur- 
ing the  First  World  War,  282-284 ; 
new  standards  of  in  the  twentieth 
century,  344;   rules  of  as  to   food 
and    dress,    345-346;    examinations 
and  records  of,  347;  administrative 
attention  to,  347;  education  in,  347- 
348,    482;    department    of    created, 
482 ;  present  administration  of,  482. 
Heiskell,  Emma,  119. 
Heiskell,Julia,  119, 135. 
Heiskell,  Wade,  119, 182. 
Heiskell,  Mrs.  Wade,  119,  135, 182. 
Hendren,  John,  56. 
Heneberger,  Lucy  Bailey,  59,  208. 
Hicks,  Sallie  Spear,  543. 
Higgins,   Marianna   Parramore,   trib- 
ute of  to  Miss  Weimar,  263;   ad- 
ministration  of   as   dean   of   Mary 
Baldwin   College  and  principal   of 
the  Seminary,  316-328;  biographical 
sketch  of,  316;  contributions  of  to 
the  reorganization  of  the  Seminary 
curriculum,  316;   report  of  on  the 
academic  status  of  the  Seminary  in 
1923,  317-318  ;Dr.  Eraser's  apprecia- 
tion   of,    318-319;    organization    of 
the  college  curriculum  under,  319- 
328 ;  efforts  of  to  give  a  better  aca- 
demic rating  to  the  fine  arts,  324; 
granted  honorary  degree  by  Hamp- 
den-Sydney College,  328;  last  days 
of,  328;  advocates  new  gj'mnasium 
and   more   provision   for   athletics, 
352-355 ;  on  the  retention  of  facul- 
ty government,  396;  resignation  of, 
438;    references   to,   429,   435,  436, 
438, 453,  526,  550. 
Higher  education   for  women,   early 
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views  on  in  the  United  States,  2-3, 

16-19;   progress   in   since  the   Civil 

War,  78-81,  212,  445. 
Hill,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Andrew,  196-197. 
Hillhouse,  ^Marguerite,  438. 
Hill  Top,  early  school  for  girls  in,  5 ; 

as  residence  o£  the  ^lurrays,   130; 

purchase  of  by  the  Misses  Bald-^Hn 

and  McClung,  139 ;  enlargement  and 

repair  of,  223. 
Hindus,  Maurice,  lectures  of,  530. 
Hintz,  Carl,  118. 
Historical  pilgrimages,  454. 
History,  instruction  in,   19-20,  95-96, 

254,  317,  320,  322,  323,  448,  449,  453- 

454. 
Histon,^  Club,  281,  282,  285,  289,  362, 

374-375. 
History  of  Mary  Baldn'in  Semumry, 

of  J.  A.  Waddell,  554-555,  558. 
Hoge,  Arista,  reference  to  book  of, 

43,  52,  205 ;  as  member  of  the  Board 

of  Trustees,  421. 
Hoge,  Moses  Drun,-,  56,  123,  125,  173. 
Hogshead,  Thomas,  486. 
Hollins  College,  213,  367,  474. 
Holmes,  ]Mrs.  Xellie  Hotchkiss.    See 

McCuUough. 
Honor  Society,  establishment  o£,  467 ; 

election  of  the  full  graduates  of  the 

University  Course  to,  467-468,  561. 
Honor   System,   earty  form  of,   158; 

under  student  government,  470,  476. 
Hoon,  Elizabeth,  437. 
Horse  Show,  485-486. 
Hotchkiss,  Jed,  91, 122, 198. 
Household  Physics,  534. 
House  Party,  461-462. 
Houston,  Janet,  548. 
Houston,  Sam,  47. 
Howard,  Anna,  88,  122. 
Ho^-ard,  Eliza,  88,  122.      ' 
Howard.  H.,  89,  122. 
Howison,  Anne  Hotchkiss,  543,  547. 
Howison,  R.  R.,  15. 
Hull,  Mrs.  Cordell,  433,  468,  551,  559. 


Hunt,  Mrs.  H.L.,  419. 
Hunter,  Charles  S.,  421. 
Hurlburt,  Zvlarj-,  327,  341. 
"Hut,"  of  the  V.W.CA.,  493. 
Hutcheson,  Robert  F.,  413,  422. 
Hygiene,  instruction  in,  110,  320,  322, 
323. 


Ida  Smith  Austin  Trust  Fund,  424. 

Imboden,  John  D.,  56,  57,  133, 419,  421. 

Infirmary-,  establishment  of,  108,  new 
building  for,  224-225 ;  description 
of,  225,  347;  use  of  for  dormitor>^ 
rooms,  229,  347 ;  administration  of, 
346,  347. 

Intercollegiate  debates,  499-500. 

Intercollegiate  relations,  in  athletics, 
4&4-485;  in  debating,  499-500;  in 
journalism  and  literar>'  activities, 
370,  498,  499,  505-508. 

International  Relations  Club,  499,  500. 

Institute  of  International  Education, 
exchange  students  secured  through, 
463-465  ;  campus  and  local  activities 
of  students  secured  through,  464- 
465.  See  also  Foreign  students. 

Issue,  The,  45. 

Italian,  instruction  in,  317,  322. 

I-\y  ceremonj'-,  527,  563. 


Jackson,  Herbert  J.,  422. 

Jacot,  Aladame  Agatha  Elise,  126. 

James,  William,  252. 

Jarman,  L.  Wilson,  radio  message  on 
the  birthday  of  Mrs.  Emma  Ste- 
phens Carmack,  36;  election  of  as 
president  of  !Mary  Bald^^an,  310, 
411;  biographical  sketch  of,  408- 
409 ;  on  relations  of  the  College 
with  the  church,  416,  563-564;  seeks 
wider  representation  on  the  Board 
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of  Trustees,  418;  secures  alumnae 
representation  on  the  Board,  418' 
419;  financial  status  of  Mary  Bald- 
win under  the  administration  of, 
423-425 ;  achievements  of  in  the 
physical  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  Mary  Baldwin,  425-434, 
557-558,  562-563 ;  administrative  re- 
organization by,  434-440;  educa- 
tional policy  of,  439;  secures  recog- 
nition for  the  College  from  the 
accrediting  authorities,  460;  re- 
quests the  Board  of  Trustees  for 
scholarship  aids  to  students,  465- 
466;  report  of  on  student  aid 
extended  by  the  College,  466;  con- 
tribution of  to  the  evolution  of 
student  government,  474;  interest 
of  in  student  activities,  498;  tribute 
of  to  Mary  Scott,  524 ;  on  the  Sec- 
ond World  War  and  college  women, 
533;  participation  in  academic  con- 
ferences on  the  war  emergency, 
533-534;  encourages  alumnae  activi- 
ty, 544;  address  of  to  the  alumnae 
at  the  Centennial  Commencement, 
560,  565-573. 

Jarman,  Laura  Martin  (Mrs.  Ro- 
dolfo  Rivera), 410. 

Jarvis,  Anna,  551. 

Jennie  Mayes  Wilson  Scholarship, 
467. 

Johnson,  L.  B.,  420. 

Jones,  Elsie,  326,  380. 

Journalism,  instruction  in,  455. 

Journal  of  Education  (Boston),  opin- 
ion on  the  Seminary,  113-114. 

Judd,  Walter,  address  of  on  China, 
490;  influence  of  on  the  students, 
512. 

Judson  Female  Seminary,  32. 

Junkin,  Mary  Leyburn,  548. 

Junkin,  Nettie,  549. 

Junkin,  Nettie  DuBose,  468,  490,  548. 

Junior  College,  question  of  registra- 
tion of  the  Seminary  as,  257-260; 


recognition  of  the  Seminary  as  of 
junior  college  rank,  260. 
Junior  Literary  Society,  364 


K 


Kable,  William,  335-336. 
Kalorama,  5,  217. 

Kalorama    Female    Seminary,    5,    69 
217. 

Kayser,  Davis  A.,  56,  57,  419. 
Keller,   Helen,   visit   and   lecture   of 
531. 

Kemper,  Charlotte,  123-125,  207,  360, 

548. 

Kent,  Charles  W.,  383. 

King,  William  Wayt,  as  secretary  to 
Miss  Baldwin,  136;  contributions 
of,  215,  216,  246;  biographical 
sketch  of,  217;  influence  of  Miss 
Baldwin  on,  218;  elected  business 
manager,  219;  status  of,  219-220; 
achievements  of  in  physical  ex- 
pansion and  care  of  buildings  and 
grounds,  221-240;  pride  of  in  the 
buildings  and  grounds,  239-240; 
attitude  of  on  the  labor  question, 
242-243;  relations  of  with  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  244 ;  personality 
of  and  relations  of  with  students 
and  alumnae,  244-245;  the  Red 
Head  Club  of,  245 ;  devotion  of  to 
Augusta  County,  245 ;  appointed  as 
curator  of  endowments,  245,  424; 
portrait  of  presented  to  the  College 
by  the  alumnae,  246 ;  Sullivan  Award 
conferred  upon,  246,  468;  death  of 
246;  estimate  of,  246;  problems  of 
in  the  First  World  War,  278-279; 
on  health  and  sanitation  in  the 
Seminary,  283-284;  construction  of 
the  William  Wayt  King  Auditori- 
um-Gymnasium as  a  memorial  to, 
557;  alumnae  tribute  to  in  the  Cen- 
tennial Commencement,  560. 
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King's    Daughters'    Hospital,   aid   to, 

162,  360,  377,  493. 
Kirk,  Harris  E.,  422. 
Klevekoper,  Anna  Bruen,  549. 
Koerber,  John,  118,  162. 
Korea,       missionaries     and     mission 

school  in,  360,  548-549. 
Krey,    Laura  Lettie    Smith,   83,    368, 

506,  550. 
Kyle,  Alice  Aunspaugh,  553. 


Laboratories,  beginnings  of,  39-40; 
additions  to,  59;  inadequacy  of,  97- 
98;  status  of  in  1912,  256;  im- 
provements in,  327,  455-456. 

Lakenan,   Mary,  56,  452,  496. 

Lancaster,  Joseph,  31. 

Landes,  W.  H.,  421. 

Latane,  Edith,  158,  316,  319,  337,  341, 
349-350,  353-354,  375,  378,  390. 

Latane,  John  H.,  341,  383. 

Latimer,  Mary,  440,  501. 

Latin,  instruction  in  in  the  Seminary, 
89-91,  254,  317,  320,  322,  323,  448, 
453. 

Latin  Club,  375. 

Layman,  Naomi  Elizabeth,  letter  of 
on  life  in  the   Seminary,  60-61. 

Leaders  in  Education,  441. 

League  of  Nations,  student  interest 
in  and  study  of,  289,  375. 

Lectures  and  concerts,  provision  of 
series  instituted,  382-383;  programs 
of,  382-383,  529-532;  special  educa- 
tional uses  of,  530-532. 

Lee  and  Jackson  Day,  observance  of 
167,  384-385,  388. 

Leeb,  Klara,  335. 

Lewis,  Dio,  26,  111. 

Library,  beginnings  of,  39-40 ;  size 
and  character  of  in  Miss  Baldwin's 
administration,  96;  provision  of  a 
room  for,  142-143 ;  later  location 
of  in  Academic,  235 ;  status  of  in 


1912,  256;  increase  of,  326,  458-459; 
cataloguing  of,  326-327 ;  alumnse 
contributions  to,  459;  special  col- 
lections of,  459-460;  student  de- 
scription of,  460;  organization  of, 
460. 

Library   science,    instruction   in,   455. 

Lilley,  R.  D.,  421. 

Link,  Adam,  51. 

Link,  Nannie,  118. 

Literary  Society,  study  of  contem- 
porary poetry  in,  290 ;  constitution 
and  organization  of,  363 ;  contribu- 
tions of,  363 ;  programs  of,  363 ; 
social  activities  of,  364;  as  sponsor 
of  the  Miscellany  and  Bluestock- 
ing, 365 ;  donates  Abbey  prints  to 
the  Library,  365. 

Little,  Pauline  DuBose,  548. 

Loan  fund,  467.  See  also  Passie 
Fenton  Ottley  Loan  Fund. 

Logan,  Laura  Brown,  549. 

London,  Naval  Conference,  Y.W.C.A. 
action  on,  495. 

Long  Room,  143-144,  431. 

Love,  S.  J.,  51. 

Love,  Winifred,  535,  543,  557. 


M 


Madison  College,  499. 

Alagill,  Ellen  Bell,  548. 

Maids'  Cottage,  231. 

"Mail  Call,"  194,  392,  431. 

Main  Building,  subscribers  to  fund 
for,  14-15;  erection  of,  14-15;  lay- 
ing of  the  cornerstone  of,  15 ;  con- 
struction of  annexes  to,  57-59;  lot 
of  acquired  from  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  132. 

Majors,  under  the  college  curriculum, 
322,  448-449. 

Mann,  Etta  Donnan  (Mrs.  William 
Hodges),  269,  552. 

Mann,  Horace,  18. 

Manse,    influence    of    Dr.    Bailey   in 
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securing  the  construction  of,  43; 
as  birthplace  of  Woodrow  Wilson, 
43 ;  purchase  of  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees,  304.  See  also  Woodrow 
Wilson  Birthplace. 

Marion,  J.  H.,  422. 

Marquess,  William  H.,  as  principal 
of  the  Seminary,  55-56,  59. 

Marriage  and  the  Family,  course  in, 
454. 

Marshall,  Peter,  490. 

Martha  Riddle  Hall,  purchase  of 
425-426,  432. 

Martha  Riddle  School,  in  China,  127, 
360. 

Mary  Baldwin  College,  movement 
for  the  establishment  of,  291-310; 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 
for  under  control  of  the  Synod, 
294,  298,  299-300;  Dr.  Eraser  as 
first  president  of,  299,  313-315; 
early  problems  in  the  administra- 
tion of,  300-301 ;  campaigns  for 
funds  for,  301-310;  work  of  Miss 
Higgins  as  dean  of,  316-319,  327- 
328;  organization  of  the  curricu- 
lum of,  319-328;  requirements 
for  admission  to,  319,  447;  require- 
ments for  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  de- 
gree from,  320,  448 ;  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Dr.  Jarman,  407- 
564;  relations  of  with  the  Presby- 
terian Church,  410-416;  under  the 
charter  of  1939,  414;  physical  ex- 
pansion and  improvements  of,  422- 
434,  557,  562-563 ;  financial  status 
and  policy  of,  423-425 ;  endowment 
fund  of  created,  423-424;  adminis- 
trative reorganization  of,  434-440 ; 
faculty  of,  439-445 ;  expansion  of 
curriculum  and  educational  evolu- 
tion of  since  1929,  445-460;  recog- 
nition of  by  academic  accredit- 
ing authorities,  460 ;  interest  of 
student  publications  in  the  history 
of,  505 ;  in  the  Second  World  War, 


532-536;  the  Centennial  of,  554-564. 

Mary  Baldwin  School  in  Korea,  360. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary,  change  of 
name  to,  203;  difficulties  of  in 
competition  with  colleges  for  wom- 
en, 211-214,  215;  high  standards  of, 
215,  249,  261-262,  328-329;  adminis- 
trative organization  of,  218-221, 
334-335 ;  financial  policy  of,  220- 
221,  387-388;  physical  expansion 
and  improvement  of,  221-240;  un- 
der the  administration  of  Miss 
Weimar,  246-263;  delay  of  in  ad- 
vancing to  college  status,  249;  re- 
organization of  the  curriculum  of, 
251-257;  academic  advancement  of, 
255-257;  question  of  registration  of 
as  a  junior  college,  257-260;  junior 
college  status  of  recognized  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Vir- 
ginia, 260;  under  the  administration 
of  Miss  Higgins,  274-405 ;  in  the 
First  World  War,  274-291;  move- 
ment in  for  a  four-year  college, 
291-310;  transfer  of  to  the  control 
of  the  Synod  of  Virginia,  294,  298, 
299-300 ;  problems  of  administra- 
tion of  in  the  same  buildings  with 
the  College,  300-301 ;  the  Board  of 
Trustees  approves  the  closing  of, 
321. 

Mary  Sharp  College,  80. 

Mathematics,  objectives  in  early  tea- 
ching of,  23 ;  emphasis  on,  89 ;  in- 
struction in,  96-97,  252,  320,  322, 
323,  448,  449,  456. 

Matthews,  Samuel,  30-31 ;  as  prin- 
cipal  of   the   Seminary,   54. 

Mattoon,  Alary,  118,  121,  130,  336, 
359,  370,  371,  379. 

May  Day,  first  celebration  of,  37-38; 
later  observance  of,  171,  379-380, 
527,  528-529;  of  the  Centennial, 
560-561. 

May  Day  pageants,  themes  of,  380, 
528 ;    student    participation    in    the 
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writing  and  production  of,  528. 

May,  Kate  St.  Clair,  118. 

McAndrew,  Helton,  496. 

McCabe,  Gordon,  89-90. 

McChesney,  Mrs.  M.  Catherine  Bay- 
lor, 13. 

McClung,  Agnes,  as  associate  of 
Miss  Baldwin  and  head  of  the 
boarding  department  of  the  Semi- 
nary, 72-73 ;  business  relations  with 
Miss  Baldwin,  133;  letter  of  Miss 
Baldwin  to,  134 ;  death  of,  134 ;  will 
of,  134;  McClung  Hall  named  in 
honor  of,  225. 

McClung  Hall,  construction  of,  225 ; 
naming  of,  225. 

McCue,  John,  51. 

McCue,  John  Marshall,  51. 

McCuUough,  Mrs.  Nellie  Hotchkiss 
Holmes,  42,  196,  197,  199,  203,  538, 
543,  555. 

McFadden,  F.  T.  422. 

McFarland,  Abbie,  327,  342-344,  468. 

McFarland,  D.  K.  342-343,  420. 

McFarland,  Francis,  15,  51-52,  56, 
417,  420. 

McFarland,  J.  N.,  52. 

McFarland,  Nancy,  319,  342-344,  468, 
526,  547,  560. 

McFarland,  W.  B.,  52,  417,  495. 

McGaughey,  Janie,  549. 

McGuffey,  William,  50 ;  assistance  of 
in  the  reorganization  of  the  curricu- 
lum of  the  Seminary,  87-89;  ref- 
erences to,  122,  123 ;  commence- 
ment address  of,  172-173. 

Mclntire,  Paul  Goodloe,  422. 

McMillan,  W.  J.,  422. 

McMillin,  Mrs.  Benton,  303,  552. 

McQuaide,  Frances,  287. 

Medals  and  prizes,  39,  146,  325. 

Meetze,  Sarah,  340,  359. 

Mehurin,  Ellen  Louise,  553. 

Memorial  Hall,  construction  of,  222 ; 
first  known  as  Mary  Baldwin  Hall, 
222. 


Mental  philosophy,  interest  of  Dr. 
Bailey  in,  23-24;  instruction  in,  89, 
96-97,  252.  See  also  Psychology. 

Merrill,  William  P.,  489. 

Messer,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  A.,  428,  563. 

Metcalf,  J.  C,  lectures  of,  281,  383. 

Meyer,  Barthold,  118. 

Military  drill,  institution  of  in  the 
First  World  War,  282. 

Miller,  A.  Erskine,  421. 

Miller,  J.  Mason,  421. 

Mills  College,  80. 

Miscellany,  policy  of  during  First 
World  War,  281-282;  origin  and 
early  evolution  of,  366;  character 
of,  366-369,  506;  exchange  depart- 
ment of,  367;  efforts  of  to  en- 
courage creative  writing,  506. 

Missionaries,  visits  of,  119,  161,  490; 
services  of  alumnae  as,  490,  496, 
548-549. 

Missionary  Row,  496. 

Missionary  Scholarship,  387,  467,  546- 
547.  See  also  Alumnae  Missionary 
Scholarship. 

Missionary  Society,  161. 

Missions,  interest  of  Dr.  Bailey  in, 
44;  interest  of  the  Seminary  in 
through  the  work  of  Charlotte 
Kemper,  125 ;  Miss  Baldwin's  con- 
tributions to,  205,  207;  interest  in 
and  support  of  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, 359-360,  490,  496. 

Monogram  Club,  483. 

Montgomery,  Roselle  Mercier,  128, 
143-144,  174,  236,  506,  541,  550; 
poems  of,  190,  273. 

Moore,  W.  W.,  235. 

Moral  Philosophy,  instruction  in,  89, 
96-97,  252.    See  also  Philosophy. 

Morgan,  Cornelia,  548-549. 

Morton,  Inez,  437. 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  80-81,  253, 
327,  331, 332,  387,  425. 

Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,  32,  80-81. 
148. 
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Murray,  James,  420. 

Murray,  John,  117,  125-126,  130,  219, 
329. 

Music,  teaching  of  in  the  early 
Seminary,  24-25 ;  Dr.  Bailey's  ideas 
on  the  teaching  of,  25 ;  opinions  of 
Dr.  B.  M.  Smith  on  foreign  in- 
fluences in,  26,  28;  emphasis  on  in 
the  Seminary  after  the  Civil  War, 
101 ;  Conservatory  of  established, 
102;  instruction  in,  102-103,  254- 
255,  323-324,  456. 

Music  Building,  purchase  of,  426. 

Music  Club,  375,  502. 


N 


October  Fourth,  observance  of,  389, 
399,  400,  504,  525-527,  541,  555,  557- 
559. 

"Office,"  as  a  system  of  punishment, 
157,  395-396. 

Open  House,  521. 

Opie,  Hierome  L.,  302,  558. 

Orchestra,  origin  of,  192,  376 ;  growth 
of,  254-255 ;  Professor  Schmidt's 
special  interest  in,  339;  Seminary 
performances  in,  Zll. 

Organ,  instruction  in,  323,  339;  pur- 
chase of  for  the  Chapel,  427-428; 
dedication  of  by  Professor  Schmidt. 
428. 

Ottley,  Passie  Fenton,  467,  468,  553. 


National  Student  Federation  of 
America,  membership  of  the  Stu- 
dent Government  Association  in, 
469-470. 

National  Youth  Administration,  stu- 
dent aid  from,  466. 

National  Youth  Congress,  student 
participation  in,  512. 

Natural  Philosophy,  instruction  in, 
19,  20,  98.   See  also  Physics. 

Nelson,  William  J.,  421. 

New  Century  Program,  contribution 
of  the  Student  Government  Asso- 
ciation to,  470-471 ;  adoption  of, 
556;  objectives  of,  556;  initiation 
of,  556-558;  achievement  of  first 
objective  of,  562-563. 

Newitt,  Hilary,  lecture  of,  531. 

Nichols,  Mrs.  Isabel  Mcllheny,  124, 
468,  551. 

Nicolson,  Marjorie  Hope,  address  of, 
560. 

Novel  reading,  restrictions  on,  151. 


o 


Occupations,  of  alumnae,  200-201 ; 
549-554;  of  parents  of  Mary  Bald- 
win students,  462-463. 


Page,  Thomas  Nelson,  84,  214. 

Pancake,  Campbell,  421. 

Pancake,  Mary  Moore,  543. 

Pancake  House,  228,  277.  Also  Art 
Building. 

Parlors,  redecoration  of,  429-430. 

Parmelee,  Mary  Edgar  Hebbard,  543. 

Passie  Fenton  Ottley  Loan  Fund,  467. 

Patriarch,  The,  47-48. 

Patton,  Fannie  Leake,  548. 

Peanut   Party,   403,   492,   518. 

Peck.  H.  D.,  298,  421. 

Peters,  W.  E.,  90. 

Peyton,  J.  Lewis,  515. 

Pfohl,  Elizabeth  (Mrs.  Edmund  D. 
Campbell),  436,  468,  471,  513,  519- 
520,  557-558,  560-561. 

Philosophy,  instruction  in,  89,  96-97, 
320,  322,  448,  454.  See  also  Moral 
Philosophy. 

Physical  Education,  attitude  of  the 
founders  toward,  26-27 ;  instruction 
in,  110-113,  322,  323,  347-384;  sepa- 
ration of  from  "elocution,"  350, 
353;  growth  of  interest  in,  351-353; 
requirements  in,  482-483 ;  relation 
of   sports  program   to,  482-483. 
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Physicians,  of  Seminary  and  College, 
108,  135,  346,  482. 

Physics,  instruction  in,  19,  20,  23,  97- 
98,  254,  320,  322,  455,  534.  See  also 
Natural  Philosophy. 

Physiology,  instruction  in,   110,  348. 

Pilson,  J.  W.  H.,  421. 

Pilson,  S.  R,  421. 

Pitman,   Frank  H.,  422. 

Plan  or  Constitution  of  the  Augusta 
Female  Seminary,  10, 15-16. 

Political  Science,  instruction  in,  320- 
321,   453. 

Politics,  and  public  affairs,  Dr. 
Bailey's  ideas  on  women  in,  19;  in- 
terest in  in  the  Seminary  and  Col- 
lege, 164-167,  273,  364,  375,  509- 
514. 

Poole,  Elizabeth,  437,  470. 

Post-office  Gallery,  Sunday  night 
refreshments  on,  519;  Apple  Basket 
on,  521. 

Powell,  Mary  Collins,  488,  555,  560. 

Powers,  Kate  M.,  287. 

Pratt,  W.  A.,  302. 

Preparatory  course,  86,  87,  252,  253, 
254,  321. 

Presbyterian  Synod  of  Virginia,  as- 
sumes control  of  Mary  Baldwin, 
294;  negotiations  of  with  the  Semi- 
nary as  to  the  terms  of  the  trans- 
fer, 295-300;  objections  to  control 
of,  298-299;  plans  for  campaign  of 
for  funds  for  Mary  Baldwin,  301- 
302;  failure  of  to  launch  campaign, 
305-310;  proposal  of  that  Mary 
Baldwin  secure  a  "full-time  officer" 
to  initiate  the  campaign,  308;  re- 
definitions of  relations  of  with  the 
College,  410-416;  grants  of  to  Col- 
lege, 411;  as  guests  of  the  College 
in  the  Centennial  year,  563-564. 

Presidential  elections,  student  interest 
in,  166;  straw  votes  on,  266-267, 
513-514. 

Presidents'    Forum,    electoral    func- 


tions of,  473 ;  other  functions  of, 
497-498;  program  of  for  aid  to 
China,  512;  sponsors  birthday  din- 
ners, 517. 

President's  Home.  See  Rose  Terrace. 

Preston,    Eleanor,    162. 

Preston,  Imogen  Bird,  549. 

Preston,  John,  420. 

Price,  James  H.,  558. 

Problems  in  a  Philosophy  of  Life, 
course  in,  454,  489. 

Problems  in  a  World  at  War,  course 
in,  534. 

Psychology,  instruction  in,  89,  96-97, 
254,  320,  322,  323, 448, 449,  454. 

Psychology  Club,  375,  503. 

Publications :  The  Augusta  Female 
Seminary  Annual,  163-164;  The 
Recorder,  163-164;  The  Athletic 
Spirit,  354;  The  Souvenir,  365;  The 
Bluestocking,  365;  The  Miscellany, 
366-369;  Campus  Comments,  369- 
370;  Students'  Handbook,  505.  See 
also  under  separate  titles. 


Q 


Quarles,  J.  M.,  421. 

Queen  E.  Miller  Negro  Orphanage, 

aid   to,  360,  493.    See  also   Hayes 

Memorial  Home. 
Queens  College,  409,  422. 


R 


Radcliffe  College,  80. 

Radford  State  Teachers'  College,  499. 

Randolph-Macon    Woman's    College, 

80, 213, 367, 425. 
Ravenel,  Louis,  136. 
Rawlings,  James  B.,  421. 
Rawlings,  Louise,  539. 
Record,  The,  197. 
Recorder,  The,  163-164. 
Red  Head  Club,  245, 399. 
Reed,  John  H.,  422. 
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Registrar,  oflRce  of  created,  438; 
analyses  by  of  factors  in  the  choice 
of  Mar>'  Baldwin  by  students,  462. 

Reid,  Fred  C,  557. 

Religious  Emphasis  Week,  489, 490. 

Religious  Exercises  Committee,  489, 
490. 

Religious  life  in  the  Seminary  and 
College,  33,  82,  159-163,  355-362, 
489-496;  continued  emphasis  on  in 
the  twentieth  century,  355-356 ;  atti- 
tude to  of  students,  356,  358-359, 
489-490,  496;  as  seen  in  active  par- 
ticipation in  local  churches,  491 ;  as 
seen  in  college  life  and  relation- 
ships, 496. 

Reniers,  Perceval,  The  Springs  of 
Virginia  of  cited,  349. 

Rensells(  Reinselles),  Aliss,  54-55. 

Research  professorship  in  history, 
creation  of,  442. 

"Retreat,"  for  student  leaders,  474, 
492. 

Revivals,  interest  in,  161,  163,  490. 

Rhame,  Anne,  462. 

Rhetoric,  emphasis  on  in  early  Semi- 
nary, 24,  92-93. 

Rhoads,  W.  S.,  422. 

Richard,  Madame,  121. 

Richardson,  C.B.,  422. 

Richardson,  W.  T.,  125. 

Riddle,  Anne,  337. 

Riddle,  Jennie,  334,  337. 

Riddle,  Martha,  95,  126-127,  251,  329, 
331,336-337,359,384,385. 

Riding,  in  automobiles,  rules  on,  475. 

Riding  Qub,  485-486. 

Rogers,  Lindsay,  lectures  of,  281,  383. 

Robinson,  Maggie  Belle  Roller,  543. 

Robertson,  Margaret  Stuart,  78,  181- 
182. 

Roosevelt,  Franklin  D.,  tribute  of  to 
Wilson,  265 ;  dedication  of  the  Wil- 
son Birthplace  as  a  National  Shrine 
by,  434;  student  appeals  to  to  pre- 
vent   showing    foreign    films    that 


might  impair  international  good 
will,  496;  student  votes  on,  513-514; 
letter  of  congratulation  of  on  the 
Centennial  of  Mary  Baldwin,  558- 
559. 

Rose  Terrace  (President's  Home), 
purchase  of,  231 ;  remodelling  and 
redecoration  of,  432;  social  activi- 
ties in,  444,  517-518,  527. 

Ruckman,  D.  Glenn,  421. 

Rules  and  regulations,  33-34,  148-159, 
390-397;  student  criticism  of,  155- 
157,  392,  393,  394-396;  retention  of 
faculty'  administration  of,  396; 
privileges  of  students  with  respect 
to,  396;  difficulties  of  adjusting  to 
fit  both  seminary  and  college  stu- 
dents, 397;  under  student  govern- 
ment, 474-482. 

Rush,  Benjamin,  29,  51. 

Russell,  Mrs.  Margarett  Kable,  418, 
419,  459,  468,  519,  539-540,  543,  544, 
545,  560. 

Russell,  T.  H.,  418,  421. 

Russo-Japanese  War,  377. 


Saengerknaben,    of    Vienna,    concert 

of,  529-530. 
Salem  Female  Academy,  5. 
Salomon,  Alice,  lecture  of,  531. 
Sampson,  Anne  Woods,  197-198. 
Sartain,  John,  48. 
Schmidt,    Wilmar    Robert,    279,    339, 

377,  378,  428, 440, 487-488. 
Scholar's  Companion,  The,  48-49. 
Scholarships,  466-467. 
Schoolar,  Norma,  340,  361-362. 
Science,  interest  of  the  founders  in 

the   teaching  of,   23.    See   Natural 

Philosophy,      Chemistr>',      Physics. 

etc. 
Science  Building,  purchase  of,  426. 
Science  Qub,  503. 
Scott,  AIar>',  523-524. 
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Scott,  W.  N.,  420. 

Second  Presbyterian  Church,  request 
of  that  students  be  permitted  to  at- 
tend, 356-357,  490-491. 

Secret  societies,  373. 

Secretarial  Club,  503. 

Secrist,  Evelyn  Pratt,  548, 

See,  KathrjTi,  547,  555. 

See,  Ruth,  494,  547. 

See,  Ruth,  missionary  in  Brazil,  124, 
548. 

Self-reporting,  158.  See  Honor  Sys- 
tem. 

Seminaries  for  women,  early  history 
of,  2-3;  in  the  Civil  War  and  Re- 
construction, 3 ;  as  forerunners  of 
the  w-oman's  college,  3 ;  in  the 
ISSCs,  53 ;  criticism  of,  61-62 ;  status 
of  after  the  Civil  War,  79-80;  on 
health  in,  106-107;  replaced  by  col- 
leges, 212. 

Seminars,  in  the  college  curriculum, 
449. 

Seminary,  significance  of  the  name 
of,  22-23;  retention  of  the  name  of, 
81,  212,  249. 

Senior  Bench,  426. 

Senior  Investiture,  institution  of,  526 ; 
evolution  of  ceremonial  of,  526-527. 

Shayres  Fund,  57, 467. 

She'dd,  Karl,  519,  556,557. 

Shedd,  ]Mrs.  Fred  Fuller,  contribution 
of  to  the  library,  459-460. 

Sheffey,  Mrs.  Daniel,  5, 69. 

Shepherds'  crooks,  use  of  on  Class 
Day,  380. 

Shortt,  Laura,  161. 

Shuhz,  Anvilla  Prescott,  543,  557. 

Sky  High,  erection  of,  139 ;  parties  in, 
188-189;  Mr.  King  and  :Miss  Wei- 
mar urge  replacement  of,  227,  228, 
229;  fire  hazard  in,  229,  232-233; 
porch  added,  232;  installation  of 
fire  escapes  in,  233 ;  sprinkler  sys- 
tem in,  431. 

Sleigh  riding,  191,  388,  399,  485. 

Smith,  B.  M.,  anti-CathoUc  sentiment 


of,  12;  anti-foreign  sentiment  of, 
26,  28-29;  opinions  of  on  physical 
education,  26;  influences  of  on  the 
Seminary  and  on  Virginia  educa- 
tion, 27,  52-53 ;  on  the  curriculum, 
27-29;  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  52 ;  biographical  sketch 
of,  52-53 ;  opinion  of  on  the  Semi- 
nary, 114;  on  the  aims  of  the  Au- 
gusta Female  Seminary,  446;  as 
represented  in  the  Centennial,  561. 

Smith,  Bessie  Woods,  548. 

Smith,  C.  Alphonso,  lectures  of,  383. 

Smith,  ^,Irs.  Herbert  McK.  (Emily 
Pancake),  245, 433,  434,  542. 

Smith,  Sadie,  548. 

Smith  College,  80,  331,  425. 

Smoking,  discussed  by  the  Student 
Government  Association,  471 ;  evo- 
lution of  regulations  on,  477-478. 

Smythe,  Hilary  Fletcher,  548. 

Snodgrass,  Sue  Stribling,  117,  128, 
539. 

Sociology,  introduction  of,  322;  in- 
struction in,  322,  323,  448,  449,  454; 
of  Religion,  course  in,  489. 

Sororities,  appearance  of,  372-373 ; 
disbanding  of,  373. 

Southern  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  membership  of 
Mary  Baldwin  in,  460;  meeting  o£ 
on  war  emergency,  533-534. 

Southern  Intercollegiate  Association 
of  Student  Government,  member- 
ship of  the  Student  Government 
Association  in,  469-470. 

Souvenir,  365. 

Spanish,  introduction  of  in  the  First 
World  War,  279;  instruction  in, 
320,  322,  323,  448, 453. 

Spanish-American  War,  reaction  to 
in  the  Seminary,  274. 

Spanish  Club,  375,  503. 

Speck  House,  228-229.  Also  Pancake 
House. 

Spencer,  Herbert,  368, 
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Spillman,  James  T.,  435. 

Sports,  lack  of  interest  in,  113,  348- 
350;  evolution  of  interest  in,  350- 
355,  483-484;  program  of  since 
1929:  hockey,  484-485;  basket-ball, 
485;  baseball,  485;  track,  485;  rid- 
ing, 485-486;  golf,  486;  tennis,  486; 
swimming,  486-487;  hiking,  487; 
fencing,  487-488. 

Spotts,  John  M.,  421. 

Spratt,  Mattie  Biggs,  543. 

Sproul,  Hugh  B.,  421. 

Sprunt,  Alexander,  420. 

Stackhouse,  Elizabeth  Hamer,  429. 

Stackhouse,  T.  B.,  429. 

State  Board  of  Education  of  Vir- 
ginia, recognizes  junior  college 
status  of  Mary  Baldwin  Seminary, 
260;  recognizes  Mary  Baldwin  as 
four-year  college,  328. 

State  Clubs,  385,  504. 

Statistics,  course  in,  456. 

Staunton,  attitude  of  to  the  Semi- 
nary, 115-116,  168-170,  215;  student 
impressions  of,  179;  and  the  birth- 
day visit  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in 
1912,  265-273;  student  interest  in, 
515-517. 

Staunton  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
See  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Staunton  Choral  Society,  121. 

Staunton  Military  Academy,  183,  185, 
282,  336,  361,  381,  388-389,  400,  402, 
418,  491,  492. 

Staunton  Musical  Association,  120- 
121. 

Staunton  Opera  House,  191-192,  233, 
381. 

Staunton  Operatic  and  Dramatic  As- 
sociation, 121. 

Staunton  Rifles,  381. 
Steamboat  House,  46-47. 
Stenography,   instruction   in,    105-106. 

See  also  Business  Training. 
Stevenson,  P.  E.,  51,  52. 


Stillman  Institute,  Y.W.C.A.  scholar- 
ship to,  494. 

Stockbridge,  Cornelia,  30,  35. 

Stollenwerck,  Mrs.  Fannie  B.,  437- 
438. 

Stonewall  Brigade  Band,  381. 

Stonewall  Jackson  (Ingleside)  Golf 
Course,  use  of  secured  for  stu- 
dents, 486. 

Strauss,  Fannie,  341-342,  519,  540. 

Streit,  Anna,  136,  334,  337. 

Strickler,  G.  B.,  127,  419-420. 

Strickler,  Virginia  IMargaret,  117,  127- 
129,130,165,329,331,333,336. 

Stuart,  Alexander  H.  H.,  84,  114. 

Stuart,  Flora,  341,  370. 

Stuart  Hall,  54.  See  also  Virginia 
Female  Institute. 

Stuart,  Hope,  547. 

Student  aid,  387-388,  411,  465-466. 

Student  Association,  organization  and 
activities  of,  370-371 ;  influence  of 
as  an  integrating  force,  371 ;  short 
hfe  of,  371. 

Student  Council,  composition  of,  471- 
472 ;  powers  of,  472 ;  installation  of, 
474.  See  also  Student  Government 
Association. 

Student  Government  Association, 
preliminary  organization  of,  372 ; 
background  of  in  traditions  and  in 
earlier  student  organizations,  468- 
469;  significance  of,  469,  498,  499; 
installation  of,  469;  distinctive  fea- 
tures of,  470;  evolution  of,  470; 
first  meeting  of,  471 ;  constitution 
and  organization  of,  471-472;  opera- 
tion of,  471-472;  Student  Council 
as  organ  of,  472-474;  relations  of 
the  Faculty  Advisory  Board  to, 
472-473 ;  system  of  elections  in,  473- 
474;  contributions  of  Dr.  Jarman 
and  Miss  Pfohl  to  the  success  of, 
474;  contacts  of  with  Associations 
of  other  colleges,  474;  rules  and 
regulations    of,    474-476,    477-479; 
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honor  system  of,  476;  reports  of 
meetings  of,  476-477;  problems  of, 
479,  480;  statements  of  Handbook 
of  on  dress,  480-481;  effort  of  to 
maintain  customs  and  traditions, 
481-482;  achievements  of  in  the 
New  Century  Program,  557. 

Student  life  and  thought,  176-196, 
397-405,  508-525.  See  also  Religious 
life,  organizations,  etc. 

Student  organizations,  beginnings  of, 
159,  161-162,  362-363;  history  of, 
161,  162,  362-376,  497-508 ;  distribu- 
tion of  honors  in,  376,  498;  admin- 
istration of,  376,  497-498;  question 
of  emphasis  on,  498.  See  also  Y.W. 
C.A.,  Literary  Society,  History 
Club,  Latin  Club,  Dramatic  Club, 
Glee  Club,  etc. 

Students'  Handbook,  474-475,  505. 

Sunday  School,  attendance  at  re- 
quired, 33,  160,  356 ;  requests  that 
attendance  be  optional,  477;  re- 
quirement dropped,  491. 

Supervised  Teaching,  course  in,  454. 

Sweet  Briar  College,  213,  367. 

Swimming  pool,  construction  of.  111; 
student  comments  on,  112,  352,  486^ 
487;  in  the  William  Wayt  King 
Gymnasium,  563. 

Switzer,  Virginia,  342. 


Tate,  Annie,  338. 

Tate,  Mattie,  118, 123,  127. 

Tate,  Nannie,  56,  123,  164,  173,  196- 

197,  251,  264,  326,  337-338,  418,  543, 

561. 
Tate,  William  M.,  51,  57, 419. 
Taylor,  Alexander  H.,  421. 
Taylor,  Charlotte,  495,  549. 
Taylor,  Herbert  J.,  421. 
Taylor,  Mary  Garland,  561. 
Taylor,  Mrs.  Herbert  J.,  547,  558. 
Teachers'    Home,    229,   431-432.     See 

Church  Parlors  and  Fraser  HaU. 


T 
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Telegraph,  early  lectures  on  the  in- 
vention of,  23,  36. 

Terrell,  Kate  Earle,  543. 

"Texas  Long  Horns,"  385. 

Textbooks,  in  the  Seminary,  88,  90, 
91,  92-98. 

Thanksgiving  Day,  observance  of, 
354-355,  388-389. 

Thomas,  J.  N.,  422. 

Thomas,  Mrs.  W.  L  (Helen  P.ark), 
552. 

Thomsen,  Lillian,  506. 

Timberlake,  Celia  Mason,  459. 

Timberlake,  Edith,  337. 

Timberlake,  Josephine,  553. 

Tinsley,  John  B.,  as  principal  of  the 
Seminary,  56,  59-63. 

Toms,  Annie  Cobb,  543. 

Trimble,  John,  56,  57, 419. 

Trustees,  See  Board  of  Trustees. 

Tucker,  Henry  St.  George,  293,  417, 
420-421. 

Tuition.   See  Cost  of  education. 

Turk,  Mary  Houston,  543. 

Turner,  Herbert  S.,  413,  420,  560. 

Tynes,  Finley,  557, 


U 


"Uncle  Chess,"  181, 184, 207. 

Uniform,  adoption  of,  151-152; 
changes  of,  151-153,  391-392;  criti- 
cism of,  391-392. 

"University  course,"  87,  213,  252; 
graduates  of  elected  to  the  Mary 
Baldwin  Honor  Society,  467-468, 
561. 

University  examination,  100. 

University  of  North  Carolina,  440, 
502. 

University  of  Virginia,  83,  89,  117, 
122,  123,  185,  281,  367,  381,  382,  383, 
455,459,499,521,522. 

Upper  Back  Gallery,  as  recreation 
room,  429,  431,  488;  used  by  the 
faculty  for  social  half-hours,  444. 
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V 


Van  Devanter,  James,  420. 

Vandiver,  Edward  P.,  518. 

Vassar  College,  80,  90,  331,  425, 480. 

Venable,  Charles,  97. 

Venable,  J.  G.,422. 

Vespers,160,362,477,492. 

Vincent,  Louella  Styles,  536-537. 

Virginia  Academy  of  Science,  stu- 
dents as  junior  members  of,  503- 
504. 

Virginia  Federation  of  Music  Clubs, 
Glee  Club  participates  in  contests 
of,  501. 

Virginia  Female  Institute,  54.  See 
also  Stuart  Hall. 

Virginia  Intercollegiate  Hockey  Con- 
ference, participation  in  by  Mary 
Baldwin  students,  484. 

Virginia  Intercollegiate  Press  Asso- 
ciation, participation  of  Mary  Bald- 
win publications  in,  365-366,  370, 
505. 

Virginia  Military  Institute,  83,  185, 
521,  522. 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute,  381, 
521. 

Virginia    School    for   the    Deaf    and 

-  Blind,  42,  417,  495,  503,  531. 
Virginia  State  Library,  contributions 
of    to   the   Mary   Baldwin    library, 
459. 
Virginia  Youth   Congress,   participa- 
tion in,  512. 
Vocational   training,   attitude  toward 
in  early  seminaries  for  women,  18; 
provision  for  in  the  Seminary  and 
College,    102-103,    105-106,   279-280, 
454,  455,  534-535.  See  also  Business 
Training. 
Volunteer  Band,  161,162. 
Vousden,  Ida  Albaugh,  548. 

W 
Waddel,  Moses,  89-90. 


Waddell,  Addison,  35,  51, 417,  561. 

Waddell,  James,  51. 

Waddell,  James  A.,  135. 

Waddell,  Joseph  A.,  on  early  schools 
in  Staunton,  5 ;  on  Dr.  Bailey,  41 ; 
as  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Trus- 
tees, 56-57,  218,  227,  417;  influence 
of  in  securing  Miss  Baldwin  as 
principal  of  the  Seminary,  72;  ex- 
tracts from  the  diary  of,  72-73 ;  as 
legal  adviser  to  Miss  Baldwin,  74, 
133;  the  Chapel  named  in  honor  of, 
227;  portrait  of  in  the  Library,  326; 
books  of  donated  to  the  library, 
326;  writes  the  History  of  Mary 
Baldwin  Seminary^  554-555. 

Walker,  H.  A.,  421. ' 

Walking  requirement,  evasion  of, 
113;  maintenance  of,  350,  393;  criti- 
cism of,  393. 

Walter,F.W.,  118,  185. 

Washington,  Raymond,  488,  523,  524. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  83, 
185,  367,  381,  421,  456,  501-502;  521, 
522. 

Wayt,  John,  74;  letter  of  Miss  Bald- 
win to,  74-75 ;  134-135,  417,  419,  420. 

Wayt,  Mattie,  164. 

Wayt,  Newton,  135, 164, 417. 

Webb,  Nellie  Van  Lear,  548. 

Webster,  Daniel,  8,  24. 

Weimar,  Ella  Claire,  as  assistant 
principal,  136 ;  and  the  enforcement 
of  rules,  155-156;  made  principal 
of  the  Seminary,  218-219;  status  of, 
219;  request  of  for  more  class 
room  space,  223 ;  advocates  a  new 
gymnasium  and  dormitory-,  229-230 ; 
difficulties  of  and  contributions  of, 
247-248;  biographical  sketch  of, 
248;  efforts  of  to  promote  academic 
progress  of  the  Seminary,  249-250; 
interest  of  in  reorganization  of  the 
course  of  study,  251 ;  visits  north- 
ern colleges  for  women,  251 ;  ad- 
vocates   introduction    of    Domestic 
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Science,  254;  opinions  of  on  rais- 
ing Seminary  to  college  status,  258- 
259;  advocates  junior  college,  259; 
conservative  policy  on  social  ad- 
ministration, 262-263 ;  estimate  of, 
262-263;  resignation  of,  264;  last 
days  of,  264 ;  favors  separation  of 
physical  education  and  elocution 
and  more  attention  to  athletics,  351- 
352. 

Wellesley  College,  80,  86,  113,  253,  331. 

Wells  College,  331 

Wesleyan  Female  Institute,  54. 

West  Augusta  Guards,  381. 

Western  State  Hospital,  student  pro- 
grams for,  495,  502,  503. 

Westhampton  College,  499. 

When  Spring  Comes  up  the  Shenan- 
doah, 404. 

Willard,  Emma,  79. 

William  and  ^larj-  College,  367,  499, 
500. 

William  Wayt  King  Auditorium- 
Gymnasium,  construction  of  ap- 
proved, 555-556;  campaign  for 
funds  for,  557 ;  laying  of  the  corn- 
erstone of,  557-558;  description  of, 
562-563 ;   dedication  of,  563. 

Williams,  John  Sharp,  138,  398-399. 

Williams,  S.  W.,  114-115. 

Willliams,  Sharp,  138. 

W^illiamson,  Helen,  119,  340. 

Willson,  Gilpin,  Jr.,  557. 

Wilson,  Joseph  R.,  as  head  of  the 
Seminary,  54-55 ;  as  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  57;  opinions  of 
on  the  Seminary,  114;  reference  to, 
137, 166, 172, 173. 

Wilson,  Woodrow,  visits  the  Semi- 
nary as  a  young  man,  155,  186-187, 
270;  birthday  visit  of  to  Staunton 
and  the  Seminary  in  1912,  265-273 ; 
associations  of  with  the  Seminary, 
265 ;  straw  votes  of  students  for, 
267;  descriptions  of  celebration  of 
birthday    of,    267-269;    address    of. 


269-272 ;  influence  of  in  the  Semi- 
nary, 273 ;  poem  of  Roselle  Aler- 
cier  Alontgomery  in  tribute  to,  273 ; 
plans  for  memorial  to,  301-304; 
failure  of  the  campaign  for  a  me- 
morial to,  304-305 ;  Alary  Baldwin 
purchases  the  birthplace  of,  304- 
305 ;  car  of  donated  to  Birthplace 
Memorial,  305 ;  sale  of  the  birth- 
place of  to  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Birthplace  Foundation,  433 ;  dedi- 
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